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REPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 


Depabtment  c^  the  Intebior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  15,  1917. 
Sm:    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  the  eighty-second  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1917. 

A  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY. 

A  careful  study  of  the  practical  effects  of  governmental  pohcies 
for  determining  the  wardship  of  the  Indians  of  this  coxmtry  is  con- 
vincing that  the  solution  is-  individual  and  not  collective.  Each 
individual  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  his  own  environment 
and  capacity  for  larger  responsibihties  and  privileges. 

While  ethnologically  a  preponderance  of  white  blood  has  not 
heretofore  been  a  criterion  of  competency,  nor  even  now  is  it  always 
a  safe  standard,  it  is  almost  an  axiom  that  an  Indian  who  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  white  blood  than  Indian  partakes  more  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  In  thought  and  action,  so 
far  as  the  business  world  is  concerned,  he  approximates  more  closely 
to  the  white  blood  ancestry. 

On  April  17, 1917,  there  was  announced  a  declaration  of  policy  for 
Indian  affairs,  as  follows: 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY  IN  THB  ADMINISTBATION  OF  INDIAN 

AFFAIRS. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  efforts  of  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  have 
been  largely  concentrated  on  the  following  fundamental  activities — ike  betterment  of 
health  conditions  of  Indians,  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  them,  ihe 
improvement  of  their  industrial  conditions,  ihe  further  development  of  vocational 
training  in  their  schools,  and  the  protection  of  the  Indians'  property.  Rapid  progress 
has  been  made  along  aU  these  lines,  and  the  work  thus  reorganized  and  revitalized 
will  go  on  with  increased  energy.  With  these  activities  and  accomplishments  well 
under  way,  we  are  now  ready  to  take  the  next  step  in  our  adminitstnutive  program. 

The  time  has  come  iat  discontinuing  guardianship  of  all  competent  Indians  and 
giving  even  closer  attention  to  the  incompetent  that  they  may  more  speedily  achieve 
competency. 

Broadly  speaking,  a  policy  of  greater  liberalism  will  henceforth  prevail  in  Indian 
administration  to  the  end  that  every  Indian,  as  soon  as  he  has  been  determined  to  be 
as  competent  to  transact  his  own  business  as  the  average  white  man,  shall  be  given 
full  control  of  his  property  and  have  all  his  lands  and  moneys  turned  over  to  him, 
after  which  he  will  no  longer  be  a  ward  of  the  Government. 
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4  GOMMISSIONEB  OF   INDIAN  AFFAIB8. 

Pursuant  to  tbis  policy,  the  following  rules  shall  be  observed: 

1.  Patents  in  fee. — ^To  all  able-bodied  adult  Indians  of  less  than  one-half  Indian 
blood,  there  will  be  given  as  &r  as  may  be  under  the  law  full  and  complete  control 
of  all  their  property.  Patents  in  fee  shall  be  issued  to  all  adult  Indians  of  one-half 
or  more  Indian  blood  who  may,  after  careful  investigation,  be  found  competent, 
provided,  that  where  deemed  advisable  patents  in  fee  shall  be  withheld  for  not  to 
exceed  40  acres  as  a  home. 

Indian  students,  when  they  are  21  years  of  age,  or  over,  who  complete  the  full 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Government  schools,  receive  diplomas  and  have  demon- 
strated competency  will  be  so  declared. 

2.  Sale  qf  lands. — ^A  liberal  ruling  will  be  adopted  in  the  matter  of  passing  upon 
applications  for  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  lands  where  ^e  applicants  retain  other 
lands  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  to  improve  the  homesteads  or  for  other  equally 
good  purposes.  A  more  liberal  ruling  than  has  hitherto  prevailed,  will  hereafter  be 
followed  with  regard  to  the  applications  of  noncompetent  Indians  for  ^e  sale  of 
their  lands  where  they  are  old  and  feeble  and  need  the  proceeds  for  their  support. 

3.  Certificates  of  competency, — ^The  rules  which  are  made  to  apply  in  the  granting 
of  patents  in  fee  and  the  sale  of  lands  will  be  made  equally  applicable  in  the  matter 
of  issuing  certificates  of  competency. 

4.  Individuat  Indian  moneys, — Indiana  will  be  given  unrestricted  control  of  all  their 
individual  Indian  moneys  upon  issuance  of  patents  in  fee  or  certificates  of  competency. 
Strict  limitations  will  not  be  placed  upon  the  use  of  funds  of  the  old,  the  indigent, 
and  the  invalid. 

5.  Pro-rata  shares— trust  funds. —As  speedily  as  possible  their  pro  rata  shares  in  tribal 
trust  or  other  funds  shall  be  paid  to  all  Indians  who  have  been  declared  competent, 
unless  the  legal  status  of  such  funds  prevents.  Where  practicable  the  pro  rata  shares 
of  incompetent  Indians  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  and  placed  in  banks 
to  their  individual  credit. 

6.  Elindnation  of  ineligible  pupils  from  the  Government  Indian  schools, — In  many  of 
our  boarding  schools  Indian  children  are  being  educated  at  Government  expense  whose 
parents  are  amply  able  to  pay  for  their  education  and  have  public  school  facilities  at 
or  near  their  homes.  Such  children  shall  not  hereafter  be  enrolled  in  Government 
Indian  schools  supported  by  gratuity  appropriations,  except  on  payment  of  actual 
per  capita  cost  and  transportation. 

These  rules  are  hereby  made  effective,  and  all  Indian  Bureau  administrative  offi- 
cers at  Washington  and  in  the  field  will  be  governed  accordingly. 

This  is  a  new  and  far-reaching  declaration  of  policy.  It  means  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  Indian  administration.  It  means  that  tiie  competent  Indian  will  no  longer 
be  treated  as  half  ward  and  half  citizen.  It  means  reduced  appropriations  by  the 
Government  and  more  self-respect  and  independence  for  the  Indian.  It  means 
the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  Indian  race  into  the  body  politic  of  the  Nation.  It 
means,  in  short,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Indian  problem. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  I  cherish  the  hope  that  all  real  friends  of  the  Indian 
race  will  lend  their  aid  and  hearty  cooperation. 

Cato  Sklls, 
Commissioner. 
Approved: 

Franklin  K.  Lane, 

Secretary. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  this  declaration  revolves  around  this  cen- 
tral thought — that  an  Indian  who  is  as  competent  as  an  ordinary  white 
man  to  transact  the  ordinary  afTairs  of  life  should  be  given  untram- 
meled  control  of  his  property  and  assured  his  personal  rights  in  every 
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particular  so  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of  working  out  his 
own  destiny.  The  practical  application  of  this  principle  will  relieve 
from  the  guardianship  of  the  Grovemment  a  very  large  number  of 
Indians  who  are  qualified  to  mingle  on  a  plane  of  business  equality 
with  the  white  people.  It  will  also  begin  the  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures, and  afford  a  better  opportunity  for  closer  attention  to  those 
who  will  need  our  protecting  care  for  some  years  longer. 

A  vitally  important  result  also  will  be  obtained  in  placing  a  true 
ideal  before  those  Indians  remaining  under  guardianship.  It  will 
be  a  strong  motive  for  endeavoring  to  reach  the  goal  of  competency, 
and  prove  a  material  incentive  to  a  suxcere  effort  for  that  end. 

This  new  declaration  of  policy  is  calculated  to  release  practically 
all  Indians  who  have  one-half  or  more  white  blood,  although  there 
will  be  exceptions  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  manifestly  incom- 
petent. It  will  also  give  like  freedom  from  guardianship  to  those 
having  more  than  one-half  Indian  blood  when,  after  careful  investiga- 
tion, it  is  determined  that  they  are  capable  of  handling  their  own 
affair^.  This  latter  class,  however,  will  be  much  more  limited  since 
only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  Indians  of  the  coxmtry  speak  the 
Ehiglish  language  and  the  large  majority  of  this  latter  class  stiU 
greatly  need  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Government. 

As  an  additional  safeguard  for  those  Indians  of  half  or  less  white 
blood,  a  homestead  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  property 
to  be  patented  may  be  retained  by  the  allottee  and  made  inalienable 
except  by  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  other  cases 
of  manifest  incompetency,  the  trust  period  on  their  land  will  be 
extended  whenever  it  is  deemed  beneficial  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
Indians  themselves. 

As  a  corollary  of  this  central  idea  of  the  declaration,  a  more  Uberal 
policy  has  been  adopted  in  the  sale  of  inherited  lands  and  Indian 
allotments,  and  the  Indians  are  urged  to  sell  that  portion  of  their 
land  which  is  not  available  or  adaptable  for  their  own  uses  and 
utilize  the  proceeds  for  the  improvement  of  their  remaining  land  or 
incl^asing  their  facilities  for  its  fuller  deveiopment  by  purchasing 
stock,  machinery,  etc. 

A  liberal  policy  is  now  being  pursued  in  allowing  the  use  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  old  and  indigent  Indians,  and 
following  the  general  line  of  procedure  of  State  laws,  in  all  sales  of 
allotted  lands  wh«^  circumstances  warrant  it,  a  part  of  the  allot- 
ment may  be  retained  as  a  homestead  so  that  the  Indian  may  not  be 
deprived  of  a  home.  Especially  is  this  desirable  where  an  Indian 
and  his  wife  need  such  place  during  their  declining  years. 
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THE  INDIAN  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  peculiar  conditions  applicable  to  each  separate  band  or  tribe 
of  Indians  caused  their  registering  for  the  military  census  under  the 
act  of  May  18,  1917;  to  be  assigned  to  this  bureau.  There  were 
instances  where  the  registration  could  be  handled  by  the  State 
authorities  more  expeditiously  and  with  less  expense  than  by  this 
bureau  and  the  highest  degree  of  cooperation  existed  in  order  that 
the  work  would  be  a  success.  The  Secretary  of  War  placed  the 
Indian  Service  upon  the  same  plane  with  the  States  and  it  had  con- 
trol of  this  branch  of  the  work.  All  of  our  employees  were  required 
to  serve  as  registrars  and  as  members  of  the  registration  board  with- 
out compensation,  and  but  Uttle  expense  was  incurred  in  carrying 
on  this  work«  The  draft  of  those  Indians  who  are  citizens  was 
handled  by  the  local  boards  appointed  by  the  President  and  in 
order  that  the  claims  of  the  Indians  to  exemption  might  be  given 
consideration  and  presented  in  proper  form,  superintendents  were 
instructed  to  appear  on  their  behalf  and  assist  them  in  every  way 
possible. 

The  growing  attitude  of  the  Indian  toward  the  world  war  is  a 
credit  to  his  race.  A  well-nigh  Umitless  devastation  and  conflict  is 
bringing  to  him  its  profound  lesson  tiiat  the  highest  authority  and 
best  social  welfare  must  spring  from  a  free  and  self-governing  people. 
This  awakening  is  especially  noticeable  among  the  younger  generation, 
lai^ely  the  product  of  our  Indian  schools,  who  are  quick  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  a  new  era.  Reports  on  file  indicate  that  a  large  number 
of  volimtary  enlistments  have  been  made  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
National  Guard,  or  in  some  branch  of  the  Military  Establishment, 
by  Indian  students  and  ex-students  alone.  Many  of.  the  schools 
report  20  to  30,  some  from  40  to  50  enlistments.  Among  them  is 
represented  practically  every  tribe.  Several  enlisted  for  the  aviation 
service  and  some  were  admitted  to  oflicers'  training  camps.  A 
former  student  at  the  Carhsle  School,  Ernest  Kick,  was  among  the 
early  accessions  to  the  Princess  Patricia  Regiment  ot  Canada  and 
gave  his  life  in  the  trenches  of  France.  Sylvester  Long  Lance,  a 
graduate  of  that  school,  is  a  Ueutenant  in  the  same  regiment  and 
received  wounds  in  valorous  action.  Requests  were  repeatedly  made 
for  permission  to  form  exclusively  Indian  organizations  which,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  War  Department,  could  not  be  encouraged  as 
proposed,  but  were  significant  of  the  loyal  and  active  interest  among 
the  Indians. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  by  all  that  has  come  from  the  Indian's 
serious  heart  and  mind  in  this  time  of  incomprehensible  strife  and  am 
sure  that  among  the  compensations  that  must  follow  will  be  his  clearer 
vision  of  what  constitutes  well-organized  society. 
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I  hope  and  confidently  believe  that  the  native  American  soldiers 
will  equip  themselveB  with  credit  to  the  noble  ancestry  of  their  race. 

LIBERTY  LOAN  BONDS. 

With  your  approval,  the  matter  of  purchasing  bonds  of  the  first 
issue  of  the  liberty  loan  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Indians 
and  all  employees  of  the  Indian  Service.  Official  information,  with 
suitable  subscription  blanksi  was  sent  to  all  superintendents  and 
encouragement  extended  to  them  to  participate  in  a  movement 
offering  investments  both  prudent  and  patriotic. 

Considering  the  brief  time  allowed  for  fully  presenting  this 
important  subject  before  the  date  fixed  for  closing  subscriptions, 
the  results  impress  me  as  a  distinct  and  gratifying  triumph.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  many  subscriptions  were  made  by  Indians,  and 
some  by  service  employees,  which  were  not  specifically  reported,  but 
the  following  are  definitely  known:  Subscriptions  by  1,147  employees, 
S178,750;  by  625  adult  Indians  $3,273,450,  by  851  Indians  minors 
and  students  in  Indian  schools  $1,334,400;  making  a  total  of  2,623 
subscriptions  for  $4,786,600  in  liberty  loan  bonds. 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  employees  and  pupils  of  one  of  the  leading 
schools  subscribed  $15,000;  employee^  in  the  Indian  Office  at  Wash- 
ington subscribed  $23,900;  employees  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  subscribed  $16,300. 

Probably  the  most  noteworthy  showing  was  the  subscription  of  67 
Indians,  including  incompetents  and  minors,  aggregating  $3,919,650. 
The  individual  amounts  ranged  from  $50  to  $640,000,  but  20  of  them 
being  lees  than  $10,000  each.  The  largest  subscription  was  by 
Jackson  Bamett,  through  his  guardian,  a  full  blood,  and  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Creek  Indians.  He  also  desired  to  donate  $50,000 
to  the  Red  Cross  fund,  but  owing  to  legal  objections  it  was  deemed 
inadvisable  to  authorize  such  a  gift.  The  individual  moneys  invested 
by  these  and  many  other  Indian  subscribers,  it  should  be  stated,  were 
very  largely  either  noninterest  bearing  or  drawing  less  than  the 
interest  rate  of  the  bonds.  But  while  the  Indians  were  readily 
attracted  by  the  investment  feature,  they  were  willing  and  eager  to 
contribute  patriotic  support  to  the  Government.  Many  applications 
were  made  too  late  for  acceptance  under  the  regulation  and  many 
who  were  unable  to  purchase  declared  an  intention  to  subscribe  when 
the  next  issue  is  offered.  Among  the  ApiUshe  subscribers  of  New 
Mexico,  one  wears  a  medal  presented  by  the  President  for  special 
service  as  a  scout  in  the  capture  of  the  Geronimo  band  in  1882. 
Several  other  war  scouts  were  liberal  purchasers,  and  the  only 
remaining  strife  with  the  old  warrior  line  seems  to  be  the  friendly 
rivalry  for  owning  bonds,  for  both  the  widow  and  son  of  Geronimo 
were  subscribers,  as  was  also  the  son  of  old  Chief  Victoria,  long  an 
enemy  of  the  Cbvemment. 
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In  view  of  the  limited  resources  of  great  numbers  of  the  Indians, 
ranging  from  near  destitution  to  such  conditions  as  yield  a  fair 
support  but  admit  of  no  savings,  the  subscriptions  reported  and  the 
expressions  of  attachment  to  the  principles  and  institutions  of  the 
Grovemment  coming  to  me  from  every  reservation  eloquently  attest 
the  growth  of  Indian  thought  and  sentiment  along  lines  pertaining 
to  the  general  welfare. 

I' regard  the  subscriptions  by  employees  throughout  the  Indian 
Service  as  worthy  of  a  special  word.  When  it  is  known  that  the 
average  annual  salary  of  all  employees  is  approximately  $750,  or, 
on  a  per  diem  basis,  about  one-half  that  received  by  many  groups 
of  factory  and  mechanical  trade  workers,  their  response  to  the  first 
call  in  the  Nation's  defensive  need  forms  a  very  creditable  record. 
The  average  per  capita  piu*cha9e  of  those  subscribing  for  bonds 
was  nearly  double  the  highest  increase  of  salary  provided  by  the  5 
and  10  per  cent  advance  under  legislation  effective  on  July  1,  1917, 
and  can  be  understood  only  as  showing  a  willingness  to  sacrifice 
the  immediate  use  of  much  more  than  the  merited  benefits  of  such 
legislation. 

I.  venture  here  to  digress  for  the  expression  of  a  conviction  that 
has  been  with  me  since  boyhood  to  emphasize  another  feature  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  Bond  purchase,  which  I  am  persuaded  will  be  of  last- 
ing benefit  not  only  to  the  Indians  but  the  entire  population  of  our 
coimtry. 

It  is  the  business  side,  the  money  saving  habit.  To  my  mind,  the 
best  barometer  of  a  young  man's  future  may  be  foimd  in  his  disposi- 
tion to  accumulate.  The  Indian  or  white  youth  who  has  established 
a  savings-bank  accoimt  is  apt  to  have  a  good  character.  Ordinarily 
he  will  be  anxious  to  increase  his  deposit,  and  if  so  will  make  an 
effort  to  create  and  sustain  such  a  reputation  as  will  invite  promotion. 
He  will  save  rather  than  spend  his  earnings  foolishly.  The  manliness 
of  his  attitudes  and  the  inspiration  from  accompUshment  will  insure 
.  his  advancement.  As  a  boy,  this  is  apparent;  as  a  man  it  becomes 
an  inheritance  which  stays  with  him  throughout  life. 

Generally  speaking  Americans  have  become  so  rapidly  rich  and 
are  so  powerful  as  a  Nation  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  overfat 
and  contented.  The  war  has  necessitated  the  conservation  of  our 
food  supply;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  of  universal  saving, 
economy  in  conduct.  Man  has  no  stronger  element,  when  developed, 
than  the  disposition  to  acquire  property,  own  a  home,  and  be  a 
substantial  factor  in  society.  It  stabihzes  his  life  and  makes  him  a 
better  citizen,  provided  always  that  he  is  neither  miserly  nor  a 
Worshiper  of  the  almighty  dollar. 
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Thousands  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  have  invested  in 
Liberty  Bonds  who  never  before  realized  the  satisfaction  of  property 
ownership.  Others  have  introduced  themselves  to  their  fiist  effort 
to  restrajin  the  spending  habit.  Altogether  this  epoch-maldng 
experience  and  its  probabilities  foretell  a  basic  revolution  which  will 
immeasurably  benefit  present  and  future  generations. 

EDUCATION. 

CJoTTKSE  OP  STUDY  FOB  Indian  SCHOOLS. — ^lu  mj  annual  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  1916,  a  somewhat  extended  description  was  given  of  a 
new  and  uniform  course  of  study  which  had  been  prepared  for  use 
in  all  the  Indian  schools.  During  the  current  year  a  strong  effort 
has  been  made  to  develop  and  perfect  the  operation  of  this  course. 

Supervising  officials  have  visited,  with  a  few  imavoidable  excep- 
tions, all  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts,  giving  counsel  and 
aid  in  such  ways  as  have  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  course 
of  study  and  a  more  thorough  compliance  with  its  requirements. 

During  the  year  all  of  the  schools  were  supplied  with  a  diagram- 
matic representation  of  the  course  showing  upon  one  page  an  epit- 
ome, or  pictxure,  of  its  scope  for  boarding  schools,  illustrating  the 
two  principal  divisions  above  the  primary  grades  and  the  academic 
and  industrial  subjects  for  each  group  under  headings  suggestive 
of  appropriate  organization  and  supervision.  This  was  done  to 
secure  a  more  imiform  imderstanding  of  the  structural  principles 
involved  in  comprehensive  outlines  of  some  300  pages,  and  has 
been  found  to  be  helpful.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  condensed  dia- 
gram, with  a  few  brief  notes  accompanying  it,  will  be  of  sufficient 
public  interest,  particularly  among  educational  people,  to  justify 
its  inclusion  here. 
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Unifobm  BXAKINATION8. — ^A  further  step  has  been  the  preparation 
of  uniform  final  examinations  to  be  given  in  all  schools  to  the  pupils 
completing  each  academic  or  industrial  course.  These  examina- 
tions were  given  in  nearly  all  schools  during  the  week  beginning 
June  4. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  few  boarding  schools  had  been  compelled 
to  close  prior  to  the  usual  date  of  closing  because  of  inability  to 
comply  with  the  act  of  September  7,  1916  (39  Stat.  L.,  p.  741),  which 
limited  Vspenditures  for  school  support  or  maintenance  to  S200  per 
pupil  per  annum.  While  under  favorable  circumstances  it  might 
be  and  was  found  possible  to  properly  operate  vocational  schools 
within  this  limitation,  yet  in  some  cases  greatly  iacreased  costs  of 
aU  supplies  coupled  with  the  reduced  enrollment  of  pupils  necessitated 
the  closing  of  schools. 

This  could  not  be  avoided  in  some  17  instances  without  exceed- 
ing the  per  capita  cost  fixed  by  law  and  at  these  schools  it  became 
necessary  to  furlough  some  of  the  employees.  Examinations  pre- 
pared at  the  schools  were  given  instead  of  the  uniform  examina- 
tions. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  new  course  and  results  thus 
far  are  encouraging  for  a  high  standard  of  school  work  and  attain- 
ment for  the  Indian  pupils.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  fit  thor- 
oughly the  student  to  become  an  efiicient  wage  earner  and  citizen, 
qualified  to  make  his  way  successfully  and  with  credit  to  himself 
and  his  race. 

The  introduction  of  a  course  of  study  more  comprehensive  and 
systematic  than  that  adopted  by  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  public 
schools  was  not  attempted  without  facing  the  possibility  of  dis- 
appointments; but  these,  I  am  glad  to  state,  have  been  few.  The 
results  of  the  first  full  year  have  been  in  a  promising  degree  suc- 
cessful as  regards  better  classification  of  pupils,  better  organization  of 
school  employees,  more  definite  educational  aims,  more  clearly  defined 
outlines  for  preparation,  instruction,  and  study;  in  general,  a  knitting 
together  of  loose  and  variant  methods  and  theories  of  educational 
work  into  something  more  uniform,  practical,  and  withal  focal  as  to 
the  essential  needs  of  the  Indians.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  introduction  of  an  effort  to  make 
the  system  of  Indian  education  thoroughly  applicable  to  racial 
conditions  and  prospects. 

Upon  the  recognized  truism  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  civiliza- 
tion without  schools  for  all,  without  a  democracy  of  education,  I 
hope  by  such  provision  more  than  by  any  other  to  guarantee  the 
perpetuation  and  progress  of  the  red  race.  I  see  in  this  molding 
process  the  certain  development  of  a  body  of  young  men  and  women 
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who  will  become  the  leaders  and  transformers  of  their  people  as  the 
generations  come  and  go. 

Elimination  of  ineligibles. — ^There  are  not  Government  schools 
sufficient  for  all  Indians  and  in  order  that  these  schools  might  serve 
those  who  depend  upon  them  alone  for  an  education^  I  considered 
it  wise  to  eliminate  children  who  were  not  properly  entitled  to  an 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government.  So  in  my 
declaration  of  policy  I  said: 

In  many  of  our  boarding  schools  Indian  children  are  being  educated  at  Govern- 
ment expense  whose  parents  are  amply  able  to  pay  for  their  education  and  have 
public-school  facilities  at  or  near  their  homes.  Such  children  shall  not  hereafter 
be  enrolled  in  Government  Indian  schools  supported  by  gratuity  appropriations, 
except  on  pajrment  of  actual  per  capita  cost  and  transportation. 

The  superintendents  of  several  schools  are  now  receiving  instruc- 
tions  to  carefully  examine  and  limit  their  enrollment  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  involved.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number 
of  Indian  children  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  not 
wards  remaining  under  partial  control  of  the  Government,  as  this 
term  "wards"  has  been  used  and  applied  by  the  courts.  These 
children  receive  the  citizenship  status  of  a  citizen  father,  and,  more- 
over, many  of  them  have  a  large  degree  of  white  blood.  This  class 
should,  as  Indians,  no  longer  receive  Federal  educational  assistance. 
Their  elimination  will  lead  to  two  important  results,  namely,  their 
place  in  the  schools  will  be  taken  by  others  for  whom  there  are  not 
other  school  opportunities,  and  the  eventual  entrance  of  the  citizen 
class  into  the  public  district  schools  of  the  States  will  be  brought 
about.  In  certain  localities  this  policy  will  allow  some  schools  to 
be  closed,  thus  eflfecting  an  economy  in  use  of  public  funds  and  doing 
this  without  injustice  to  any  real  Indian  children.  I  do  not  intend, 
however,  to  carry  the  general  principle  so  far  as  to  deprive  of  school 
facilities  children  for  whom  no  school  but  a  Government  institution 
is  available. 

Schools  DisooNTmuED. — It  has  already  been  foimd  practicable 
and  wise  to  close  the  Sac  and  Fox  boarding  school,  Oklahoma,  where 
pubUc  schools  abound  in  an  advanced  community,  and  the  Witten- 
berg boarding  school,  Wisconsia,  where  other  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able for  all  children  not  belonging  to  the  class  of  nonwards  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made. 

Graduates  of  demonstrated  competency. — ^Another  important 
provision  in  the  declaration  of  poUcy  aims  at  educational  evidence  of 
competency.  This  will  be  best  presented,  perhaps,  by  reproducing 
a  portion  of  my  letter  dated  April  28,  1917,  addressed  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  all  the  nonreservation  boarding  schools  which  are 
equipped  and  authorized  to  conduct  full  courses  of  study,  including 
a  four-year  period  of  vocational  training. 
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The  letter  in  part  foUowB: 

I  ask  your  special  attention  to  the  following  paragraph  of  the  declaration  of  policy  in 
the  administration  of  Indian  affaiis  issued  on  April  17,  1917. 

*' Indian  students,  when  they  are  21  years  of  age,  or  over,  who  complete  the  full 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Government  schools,  receive  diplomas  and  have  demon- 
strated  competency  will  be  so  declared.'' 

This  declaration  is  founded  upon  the  right  and  the  desire  of  all  progressive-minded 
Indians  to  become  full  citizens  in  the  land  of  their  nativity  and  to  be  classed  with  other 
free  men  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  owning  and  controlling  property,  who  participate 
in  the  councils  of  the  community  and  the  larger  welfare  of  the  State,  and  who  exercise 
that  personal  initiative  which  is  the  beginning  of  high  destinies  whether  of  individuals, 
of  nations,  or  of  races. 

You  are  in  charge  of  one  of  the  large  and  well  equipped  Government  schools  for 
Indian  youth.  Its  commencement  exercises  will  soon  close  the  school  year  and  the 
members  of  its  graduating  class  will  have  reached  a  very  significant  period  in  their 
lives.  The  transition  from  the  theory  and  training  of  the  classroom  to  the  practice  and 
achievements  of  real  life,  from  school  work  to  world  work,  applies  the  acid  test  to  the 
pure  gold  of  every  student's  character  and  attainments. 

The  Indian  boys  and  girls  have  been  at  some  natural  disadvantage  but  have  enjoyed 
some  unusual  opportunities.  They  have  had,  and  now  more  than  ever  have,  educa- 
tional privileges  superior  to  those  in  many  of  the  schools  for  white  children.  They 
have  been  provided  not  only  with  good  academic  training  but  with  excellent  vocational 
courses  calculated  to  fit  them  for  successful  home-making,  for  healthful  and  prudent 
domestic  life,  and  for  the  efficient  pursuit  of  agriculture,  of  many  of  the  mechanical 
trades  and  some  of  the  skilled  manual  arts  and  crafts. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  in  every  Indian  school  giving  the  full  coiu'ses  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  graduates  this  year  who  have  improved  their  opportunities  and 
have  acquired  such  a  practical  education  as  will  reasonably  enable  them  to  enter  some 
remunerative  occupation  and  make  their  way  successfully  with  those  engaged  in  the 
pursuits  of  our  modem  life.  To  every  such  capable  young  man  and  woman  should  be 
given  a  certificate  of  competency  or  a  patent  in  fee,  as  autiiorized  by  law  and  the  new 
''Declaration  of  policy  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs,"  attesting  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  in  their  ability  and  determination  to  prove  worthy  of  this  recog- 
nition. 

It  is  not  intended  to  declare  every  graduating  student  competent  to  handle  his  own 
affaira,  but  to  select  those  who  are  21  years  of  age  and  who  by  their  conduct  through  the 
years  of  instruction  have  profited  by  wise  discipline  and  shown  that  they  possess  the 
qualities  of  scholarship  and  character  that  fit  them  for  responsibility  and  competition. 
To  these  graduates  you  will  have  the  happy  privilege  on  the  day  you  hand  them 
diplomas  to  give  them  also  this  declaration  of  their  independence.  It  should  be  to 
them  the  Magna  Oharta  of  their  freedom  from  the  restraints  not  imposed  upon  other 
citizens  of  our  country,  and  in  thus  granting  it  I  know  you  will  fully  represent  me  with 
yourself  in  the  hope  that  no  recipient  will  ever  strive  for  less  than  the  most  honorable 
and  loyal  fulfillment  of  American  citizenship.  I  am  sure  that  you  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  emancipating  movement  and  that  upon  all  appropriate 
occasions  yon  will  impress  its  significance  upon  your  student  body  as  the  bright  goal  of 
their  school  training,  to  the  end  that  all  pupils  shall  not  only  resolve  to  complete  a  full 
course  but  that  graduation  for  them  will  be  incomplete  unless  it  earns  such  a  certificate 
of  competency. 

The  uniform  course  of  study  was  not  introduced  until  February  1, 
1916.  Hence,  there  was  not  time  for  all  of  the  schools  giving  the 
full  courses  to  cover  the  required  work  and  prepare  students  for 
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graduation  by  the  close  of  the  school  year  1917.  However,  several 
of  these  schools  in  which  comprehensive  courses  had  beenpreviously 
given  were  able  to  meet  the  new  requirements.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  young  men  and  women  who  thus  received  diplomas  were 
reconmiended  for  certificates  of  competency  and  found  to  be  worthy 
of  the  same  from  the  standpoint  of  general  character,  habits,  and 
educational  attainments.  Some  of  these  graduates  were  not  21  years 
of  age  and  their  diplomas  will  be  considered  at  a  later  time  in  deter- 
mining the  question  of  their  competency. 

I  expect  tliat  hereafter  each  succeeding  year  will  show  from  the 
full-course  schools  a  larger  number  of  graduates  who  will  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  reasonably  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs. 
I  believe  that  graduation  as  the  gateway  to  citizenship  should 
become  in  some  real  sense  a  gathering  call  for  pupils,  inspiring  many 
more  to  complete  their  education,  as  well  as  a  maxim  for  the  schook 
arousing  them  to  the  fullest  efficiency. 

Increase  in  fcjblic-school  enrollment. — ^For  the  fiscal  year 
1916  there  was  appropriated  $20,000  for  payment  of  tuition  of  Indian 
children  in  State  public  schools.  This  amount  was  insufficient,  and 
by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  year  1917  more  money  was 
rendered  available  for  this  purpose,  not  to  exceed,  however,  the 
sum  of  $200,000. 

During  1916  contracts  were  made  with  45  public  schools  (exclud- 
ing eastern  Oklahoma,  occupied  by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes)  for 
education  of  853  Indian  pupils,  and  calling  for  a  maximum  expendi- 
ture of  $24,984,  of  which  amount  about  $14,000  was  actually  earned 
and  paid  to  the  schools. 

Diiring  1917  contracts  were  made  with  194  public  schools  (exclu- 
sive also  of  eastern  Oklahoma)  for  2,194  pupils  and  for  the  total 
of  $57,126. 

This  represents  an  actual  increase  of  157  per  cent  over  the  number 
of  children  provided  for  in  pubUc  schools  during  1916. 

The  cooperative  arrangement  for  enrollment  of  Indian  children 
in  public  schools  has  been  made  in  California,  Oklahoma,  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wash- 
ington. In  nearly  all  school  districts  in  these  States  attendance  of 
Indian  children  has  been  acceptable  to  the  white  patrons  and  these 
school  authorities  and  devoid  of  any  injurious  results  so  far  as  my 
information  indicates.  If,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  States  are  to 
assume  charge  of  the  Indian  and  receive  him  as  a  citizen  entitled  to 
the  benefits  and  subject  to  the  liabilities  of  their  laws,  it  seems 
equally  for  the  interests  of  the  States  to  assist  in  this  manner  in  his 
education  and  training.  There  seems  an  evident  willingness  to  do 
so,  provided  the  Federal  Government  will  assist  and  share  the 
financial  obligations ,  especially  in  those  districts  which  have  limited 
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sources  of  school  revenue  by  reason  of  nontaxable  Indian  lands  or 
otherwise. 

Public  schools  in  eastern  Oklahoma. — In  aid  of  the  pubUc  dis- 
trict schools  in  the  territory  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma, 
there  was  appropriated  $275,000,  and  all  of  this  money  has  been 
applied  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  law  to  assist  financially 
2,285  school  districts.  In  the  schools  so  assisted  have  been  enrolled 
18,185  Indian  pupils. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  editorial,  from  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  may  be  of  interest. 

INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Ftobably  no  branch  of  the  Government  service  contains  a  more  united  and  faithful 
body  of  workers  than  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Among  the  signal  and  char- 
acteristic movements  is  the  drive  along  the  lines  of  practical  and  systematic  educa- 
tion. The  educational  idea,  probably  more  than  all  other  things  combined,  it  is 
held,  will  effectually  solve  the  Indian  problem. 

Two  things  stand  out  prominently  in  the  policy  of  the  bureau  regarding  Indian 
schools:  First.  To  make  them  producers  as  neariy  self-supporting  as  possible  not 
only  as  object  lessons  to  the  Indians,  but  as  a  simple  busineBB  proposition,  resulting 
in  the  lowest  per  capita  cost  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  appropriations  neces- 
sary for  their  support.  This,  it  is  urged,  is  rationally  and  coucretely  both  effective 
education  and  such  economy  as  any  great  private  or  corporate  interest  should  observe. 
Therefore,  the  farm,  the  garden,  the  orchard,  the  dairy  and,  where  the  area  of  the 
land  would  justify,  the  production  of  live  stock  has  been  pushed  intensively  and, 
as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  scientific  methods  and  practice  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculttu'e,  which,  under  existLog  arrangement,  supplies  all  super- 
intendents of  Indian  schools  with  bulletins  upon  the  latest  dependable  research. 
Statistical  data  indicate  amazing  accomplishments  along  these  productive  lines. 

Second.  There  has  been  a  clear  perception  of  the  need  of  a  well-balanced  course  of 
study  essentially  parallel  with  the  academic  work  of  the  public  school,  but  including 
thorough  industrial  training  in  agriculture,  with  its  allied  pursuits  and  the  ordinary 
trades,  together  with  domestic  arts  and  science  adequate  for  practical  and  healthful 
housekeeping. 

To  prepare  such  a  course,  having  special  adaptation  to  the  social  and  economic 
status  of  the  Indians  as  well  as  to  their  scattered  geographical  locations,  was  no  small 
task. 

Experts  of  the  bureau  who  had  chaige  of  this  work  were  quick  to  see  the  need  of  a 
definitely  planned  curriculum  that  would  enable  the  schools,  through  efficient  service, 
to  take  the  raw  material,  the  Indian  boys  and  girls,  from  a  laigely  uncivilized  state, 
at  a  very  young  age,  when  they  can  not  speak  English,  and  make  them  over,  as  it 
were,  a  condition  and  undertaldng  which  the  world  elsewhere  does  not  furnish,  and 
after  a  fewo^eais  turn  them  out  a  finished  product,  capable  of  entering  the  competitive 
activities  of  their  community  or  State  and  becoming  independent  self-supporters  and 
citizens  of  average  intelligence  and  progressiveness.  In  this  more,  perhaps,  than 
in  all  other  fatctors,  it  is  admitted,  lies  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 

This  new  course  of  study  that  has  been  laid  out  has  now  been  tried  for  more  than  a 
year  and  seems  to  have  been  so  well  prepared  that  but  slight  revision  will  be  advisable. 
It  has  been  scrutinized  by  educators  of  prominence  throughout  the  country  and  has 
elicited  from  many  sources  hearty  indorsement.  It  is  now  followed  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  in  every  Indian  school  under  the  aid  and  guidance  of  21  supervising 
officials  who  cover  a  like  number  of  territorial  districts  and  whose  special  duties  are 
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to  see  that  the  coune  is  imdetstood  and  complied  with  and  to  report  any  unavoidable 
conditions  that  seem  to  call  for  modification  of  its  requirements.  Its  academical 
features  are  such  as  will  enable  pupils  readily  to  enter  the  public  schools  without 
retarding  their  progreas  and  are  designed  to  subserve  the  general  policy  of  the  bureau 
of  encouraging  the  attendance  of  Indian  children  in  the  State  schools.  There  are  now 
upward  of  30,000  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools  and  under  the  provisions  of 
law  for  paying  their  tuition,  equal  to  the  per  capita  cost  for  white  pupils,  and  provid- 
ing the  Indian  parents  pay  no  taxes,  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing  and  objection 
to  such  attendance  by  white  patrons  is  also  diminishing. 

HEALTH. 

The  health  problems  in  the  Indian  Service  are  concerned  with 
tuberculosis,  trachoma,  infant  welfare,  and  epidemics  of  contagious 
diseases. 

ToBERoULOSis. — ^The  conditions  which  are  met  in  the  solving  of 
the  tuberculosis  problem  are  the  tendency  of  many  of  the  Indians 
to  neglect  seeking  the  physician's  aid  until  the  appearance  of  warning 
symptoms,  such  as  hemoptysis,  the  disinclination  of  many  of  the 
Indians  to  accept  the  white  man's  methods,  failure  to  continue 
treatment  long  enough  in  many  instances  to  effect  a  cure,  and  the 
neglect  in  some  instances  of  observing  the  principles  of  modified 
quarantine  with  respect  to  young  children.  Strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  throughout  the  year  all  health  employees  have  endeavored 
to  improve  conditions  in  the  Indian  homes,  institute  measures 
looking  to  the  separation  of  open  cases  from  others,  especially  where 
there  are  young  children,  and  the  treatment  in  sanatoria  of  all  cases 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  from  sanatorium 
treatment.  A  stay  of  considerable  duration  in  a  sanatorium  has 
been  foxmd  to  be  of  great  educational  value  and  the  Indian  reacts 
very  well  to  this  form  of  treatment.  The  sanatoria  are  certainly 
a  success,  and  the  demand  for  enlarging  the  institutions  now  in 
existence  and  the  establishment  of  further  sanatoria  far  exceeds 
the  supply  of  available  funds.  The  Indians  are  realizing  more  and 
more  the  value  of  the  sanatoria  and  many  of  them  now  have  waiting 
lists.  This  fact  indicates  the  value  of  the  educational  campaign  which 
has  been  waged  consistently  during  the  past  few  years. 

Tbaghobca. — ^The  difficulties  met  with  in  the  campaign  against 
trachoma  are  the  foci  of  the  disease  among  the  older  Indians,  which 
results  in  the  constant  stream  of  new  cases  entering  the  Indian 
schools,  the  disinclination  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  older  Indians 
to  submit  to  treatment  for  a  long  enough  time  to  effect  a  cure,  and 
the  painful  nature  and  long  duration  of  the  treatment. 

The  corps  of  special  physicians  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
not  only  in  the  education  of  the  members  of  the  medical  fraternity 
who  have  recently  entered  the  Indian  Service,  but  in  the  operation 
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and  placing  under  treatment  of  many  of  these  older  Indians.  The 
returned  students,  who  have  experienced  the  beneficent  results  of 
trachoma  treatment,  have  been  a  large  factor  in  the  dissemination 
of  information  concerning  this  disease  among  the  old  Indians. 

The  pupils  in  the  day  schools  and  the  boarding  schools  all  receive 
compulsory  treatment  for  trachoma,  and  it  is  now  a  common  occur- 
rence to  receive  reports  from  the  eye  specialists  that  the  disease  in 
the  schools  they  visit  is  under  control. 

Epidemics. — There  have  been  rather  numerous  epidemics  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  of  smallpox,  diphtheria,  rabies,  measles,  and 
whooping  cough.  The  handling  of  these  epidemics  presents  greater 
difficulties  among  the  Indian  population  than  occurs  among  white 
people,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Indians  do  not  under- 
stand the  need  for  quarantine.  Some  of  the  diseases  cause  a  much 
higher  mortality  among  Indians  than  among  whites,  more  especially 
measles,  in  the  epidemics  of  which  there  has  followed  a  high  per- 
centage of  pneumonia.  Smallpox  early  in  the  year  broke  out  among 
the  Navajos,  of  whom  there  are  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  25,000  in 
northern  Arizona,  and  before  the  cases  were  discovered  there  had 
been  a  rather  wide  exposure.  This  was  due  to  the  unfortunate 
shortage  of  physicians,  partly  due  to  the  demand  of  the  War  Depart-^ 
ment.  However,  a  medical  supervisor  was  immediately  sent  to  take 
charge  of  the  situation,  and  wholesale  vaccination  was  started  and 
detention  camps  established.  Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 
and  it  is  believed  the  disease  is  under  control.  The  Navajos  have 
learned  the  value  of  vaccination,  but  like  many  white  people  they 
are  likely  to  wait  until  danger  is  present  before  protecting  them- 
selves. Sanitary  preparedness  is  in  order,  and  Indians  are  becoming 
more  and  more  amenable  in  this  respect. 

''Save  the  babies." — Continued  and  vigorous  effort  has  been  the 
watchword  in  the  campaign  for  better  health  conditions  among  chil- 
dren, especially  the  young  infants,  among  whom  the  mortality  has 
been  so  great.  Results  in  this  direction  have  been  surprisingly 
gratifying,  and  much  has  been  accomplished.  At  the  Indian  fairs 
last  fall  a  "Baby  contest"  formed  a  prominent  part  in  the  program, 
and  great  interest  was  manifested  by  the  Indian  mothers.  They 
were  so  successfid  that  it  is  planned  to  conduct  them  on  even  a  more 
elaborate  scale  this  year,  and  to  this  end  standard  score  cards  have 
been  secured  upon  which  the  children  contesting  will  be  registered. 
They  wiU  be  carefully  graded  by  the  physicians,  and  the  cards  of  the 
babies  having  the  highest  scores  will  be  sent  to  Washington,  where 
suitable  certificates  will  be  issued  to  the  parents. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  bearing  on  the  health  problem 
among  the  children  is  the  education  of  the  mother  in  the  proper  care 
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of  her  offspring.  To  this  end  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  bringing  every  possible  case  of  confinement  to  the 
agency  hospitals  for  the  lying-in  period.  This  poUcy  has  resulted 
not  only  in  giving  the  mother  requisite  instruction  in  the  care  of 
herself  and  her  child  but  has  given  to  many  Indian  children  a  start 
in  life  that  would  have  been  impossible  had  their  birth  been  con- 
summated under  the  old  imhygienic  environments. 

Herewith  find  my  letter  to  a  superintendent  of  one  of  the  Indian 
reservations  in  response  to  his  report  on  an  Indian  fair  in  which 
the  baby  show  was  emphasized: 

I  have  your  letter  reporting  the  Indian  fair,  in  which  you  make  particular  refer- 
ence to  your  baby  show,  indoeing  photographs  of  the  very  interesting  Indian  babies 
exhibited. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  baby  show  was  the  most  attractive  feature  of  your 
fair  and  that  the  Indians  were  greatly  interested,  not  only  in  the  contest  between 
babies,  but  especially  as  you  say: 

**  I  l^lieve  the  physical  examination  of  these  babies,  which  was  closely  watched 
by  the  mothens,  was  as  much  an  item  of  education  to  them  as  anything  that  has 
happened  in  many  a  day.  *  *  *,  The  examinations  were  far  more  than 
a  superficial  observation  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  children.  Notes  were 
taken  of  irregularities  and  deficiencies.  It  gave  the  physician,  nurse,  and  field 
matron  an  excellent  chance  for  some  very  good  advice  to  these  mothers  in  a  way 
they  wiU  remember  as  long  as  they  live." 

This  IS  fine  and  indicates  intelligent  and  commendable  activity  on  the  part  of 
yourself,  the  physician,  field  matron,  and  nuise,  which  I  greatly  appreciate.  How- 
ever, a  baby  show  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  display  of  babies  and  not  taken  as  seri- 
ously by  the  Indians  and  employees  as  I  desire.  It  is  my  purpose  in  our  health  cam- 
paign to  utilize  the  baby  show  as  an  object  lesson  that  may  be  the  means  of  help- 
fulness in  extending  our  work  into  every  home  of  the  reservation.  I  am  determined 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  accomplish  the  best  results  obtainable,  and  this  requires 
a  vigorous  campaign.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  talk  about  these  things  at  the  agency, 
but  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  all  to  see  that  employees  properly  associated  with  this 
work  make  unceasing  effort  to  improve  health  conditions  not  only  in  saving  the  baby 
but  quite  as  much  to  restore  the  constitution  and  improve  the  health  of  the  adult 
Indian. 

It  involves  sanitation  and  ventilation  of  the  homes;  deanlinees  not  only  of  houses 
and  Burroimdings  but  of  the  person  and  proi>er  food  for  the  child.  It  requires  the 
inBtilling  of  respect  for  the  physician,  the  nurse,  the  field  matron,  and  the  hospital, 
and  with  it  the  elimination  of  the  medicine  man. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  that  our  hospitals  shall  be  used  for  mothers  in  childbirth. 
It  is  my  great  desire  that  every  Indian  mother  not  otherwise  well  provided  for  shall 
find  a  place  and  proper  care  at  this  critical  period  in  her  life  in  a  hospital.  Every 
Indian  hospital  bed  not  necessarily  occupied  by  those  suffering  from  acute  disease 
or  serious  injury  should  be  available  for  mothers  in  childbirth. 

All  of  these  things  can  be  brought  about  only  through  organized,  aggressive,  and 
continuous  activity. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  feature  of  our  campaign  is  sanitation.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  see  that  every  Indian  home  and  its  immediate  surroundings  are  thor- 
oughly cleaaed  up  and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  This  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
accomplishment.  In  effecting  sanitation,  do  not  assmne  that  conditions  are  satis- 
factory because  you  find  a  tidy  appearance.    While  there  is  apt  to  be  such  harmony, 
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it  is  not  neceesarily  so,  either  with  the  Indian  or  the  white  man.  Many  times,  when 
the  outward  appearance  is  good,  there  can  be  found  unsanitary  conditions. 

Infant  children  should  not  be  fed  the  food  of  an  adult,  but  rather  and  alwa3rs  the 
nourishing  foods  suitable  for  infants.  '  Too  much  food  is  sometimes  quite  as  harmful 
as  too  little .  The  important  thing  is  that  an  infant  or  growing  child  shall  always  have 
the  proper  food  for  his  age.  It  is  essential,  too,  that  the  mother  shall  be  well  caied  for 
before,  at  the  time  of,  and  following  childbirth,  at  home  or  in  a  hospital. 

As  you  know,  our  health  campaign  has  been  vigorously  pursued  for  nearly  three 
years.  I  have  r^;arded  it  as  the  thing  about  which  all  other  administrative  activities 
should  revolve.  Education  and  protection  of  property  are  highly  important,  but 
everything  is  secondary  to  the  basic  condition  which  makes  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  race. 

Our  whole  field  force  has  earnestly  joined  the  office  in  a  determined  campaign  to 
rebuild  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  as  rapidly  as  possible,  reduce  tuberculosis, 
eliminate  trachoma,  and  speedily  stop  the  appalling  percentage  of  deaths  among 
Indian  children.  For  many  years  it  has  been  truthfully  annoimced  that  the  Indian 
was  a  vanishing  race.  Many  conditions  conspired  to  make  it  so.  It  was  a  crime  to 
permit  it  to  exist  long  after  discovery,  but  it  has  continued  until  the  world  looks 
upon  the  Indian  as  a  dying  race.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  seem  almost  in- 
defensible that  Congress  should  appropriate  large  simis  of  money  for  the  education 
and  the  general  administration  of  their  affairs.  It  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  whole 
program  that  we  should  make  the  fight  now  in  progress  for  the  advancement  of  a 
d3dngrace. 

I  am  indeed  proud  of  the  fact,  and  may  I  not  say  that  its  accomplishment  will 
stand  out  in  history  .as  a  mile-stone,  yes  as  a  monument,  more  conspicuous  than  any 
other  one  thing  in  the  history  of  Indian  administration  during  the  last  half  century, 
that  we  have  now  demonstrated,  as  ascertained  from  dependable  reports  made  by  the 
superintendents,  physicians,  and  field  matrons  at  the  series  of  Indian  school  institutes 
held  this  summer,  for  the  first  time  in  50  years  there  were  in  1915-16  more  births  than 
deaths  among  the  Indians  of  the  United  States.  The  Indian  is  no  longer  a  vanishing 
race.  Our  strenuous  efforts  are  certainly  worth  while  with  such  a  reward  awaiting 
us — saving  a  noble  and  deserving  people.  With  a  continuance  of  our  present  cam- 
paign there  is  now  every  promise  that  the  Indian  will  permanentiy  survive  and  be- 
come a  component  part  of  our  civilization  standing  side  by  side  with  the  Caucasian. 

Together  with  the  other  things  mentioned  in  this  letter,  I  wish  again  to  impress 
most  eamestiy  upon  you  the  tremendous  importance  of  improving  sanitary  condi- 
tioDs  in  every  Indian  home.  Let  sanitation  be  our  watchword.  In  our  nation-wide 
Indian  health  campaign,  let  us  make  sanitation  the  first  consideration. 

CHOCTAW  AND  CHEROKEE  HEALTH  DRIVES. 

Some  time  since  it  came  to  my  attention  that  health  conditions 
were  especially  bad  among  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees  of  Oklahoma, 
accordingly  as  soon  thereafter  as  fxmds  could  be  secured,  I  arranged 
for  health  drives  among  these  two  tribes;  set  aside  the  necessary 
funds,  oiganized  an  experienced  and  competent  force  consisting  of  a 
special  medical  supervisor  and  a  woman  supervisor,  with  six  field 
matrons  for  each,  imder  the  immediate  direction  of  Supt.  Parker. 
This  work  contemplated  a  campaign  of  three  or  four  months'  house 
to  house  canvass,  to  effect  immediate  results  by  way  of  prevention  as 
well  as  cure,  improving  sanitary,  health,  and  home  conditions,  with 
special  reference  to  tuberculosis,  the  segregation  of  open  cases  and 
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advice  to  Indians  concerning  appropriate  treatment,  hygienic,  die- 
tetic, medical,  or  otherwise,  the  improvement  of  Indian  homes  and 
their  outside  surroundings,  including  sanitation  and  personal  h^^ene, 
with  emphasis  on  sanitation.  After  their  initiation  I  went  to  Mus' 
kogee  and  held  a  conference  with  all  of  the  people  engaged  in  these 
two  drives,  finding  them  deeply  interested  in  Uieir  work  and  their 
accomplishments  gratifying.  While  there  I  discovered  opportunity 
to  intensify  this  health  work,  and  among  other  things  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  chief  of  the  Ke-doo-wah  Society,  consisting  of  Cherokee 
Indians,  from  which  the  following  excerpts  are  taken: 

Shortly  after  aasuming  the  duties  of  Commiasiozier  of  Indian  Affairs  it  came  to  my 
attention  that  the  Indians  throughout  the  United  States  were  fast  becoming  a  dying 
race  and  that  it  was  largely  the  result  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases.  I  found 
this  condition  so  universal  and  serious  that  I  was  appalled.  It  appeared  to  me  aa 
almost  beyond  belief  that  a  race  of  people,  with  such  a  splendid  ancestry  and  because 
of  their  historical  grandeur  and  nobility,  should  be  permitted  to  diminish  and  be 
eliminated  as  a  substantial  factor  among  those  who  are  to  live  for  all  time. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  first  obligation  of  the  Government  to  the  Indians  is  to 
exert  itself  to  the  uttermost  to  save  the  race— to  perpetuate  its  life.  With  this  end 
in  view,  more  than  three  years  ago  the  Indian  Bureau  commenced  a  systematic  and 
widespread  campaign  to  improve  home  and  health  conditions  among  the  Indians 
throughout  the  country— to  give  the  Indian  baby  an  equal  chance  with  the  white 
child  to  live  and  to  the  Indian  father  and  mother  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  life  in  a  manner  equal  to  that  of  their  white  neighbors.  During  these  three  yean 
we  have  made  a  vigorous  effort  through  physicians,  nurses,  and  field  matrons  to 
reestablish  their  health,  with  the  result  that  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than 
50  years,  there  were  more  Indians  bom  than  died  from  every  cause.  This  means 
that  the  Indian  is  no  longer  a  dying  race,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  in  spots  here  and 
there  throughout  the  Indian  country  health  conditions  are  still  so  bad  that  the  In- 
dians are  dying  faster  than  they  are  being  bom. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  we  have  recently  made  a  special  effort  to  find  funds  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  an  organized  health  drive  that  is  now  being  carried  on  in  your 
community.  If  we  are  to  be  successful  it  must  come  about  as  the  result  of  coopen^ 
tion,  and  leading  Indians  like  yourself  should  join  the  officers  and  others  who  are 
maHng  this  effort  in  behalf  of  your  people.  It  is  essentially  important  that  you  and 
others  Kke  you  who  have  influence  shall  lead  in  this  campaign,  not  only  because  of 
the  work  tlutt  you  may  do,  but  more  especially  on  account  of  the  influence  you  will 
have  upon  others. 

At  this  time  these  campaigns  are  still  on,  consequently  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  a  final  statement  of  the  results.  However,  I  have 
assurance  that  the  expenditure  and  effort  have  been  more  than 
justified.    Details  must  necessarily  await  another  report. 

The  Medicine  Man. — I  have  great  satisfaction  in  announcing 
the  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  medicine  man  is  fast  being  elimi- 
nated. He  has  everywhere  been  a  destructive  element.  To  the 
extent  that  he  has  floiuished  his  tribesmen  have  been  nonprogressive, 
never  reaching  their  possibilities,  suffering  for  want  of  the  hospital, 
physician,  nun^,  and  field  matron.  He  has  been  a  constant  menace 
to  the  progress,  prosperity,  morals,  and  health  of  the  Indian  race. 
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The  mediGine  man  is  no  longer  dominanti  neither  is  he  now  a  large 
factor  in  the  life  of  many  tribes,  although  he  is  still  found  here  and    . 
there  in  decreasing  nmnbers. 

THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  INTOXICANTS. 

The  fiscal  year  just  brought  to  a  successful  close  has  been  one  of 
remarkable  changes  in  so  far  as  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in 
intoxicants  among  the  Indians  is  concerned. 

The  increase  in  prohibition  sentiment  throughout  the  country, 
and  especially  in  those  States  where  Indians  reside,  has  materially 
aided  otu:  work.  The  addition  of  these  States  to  the  "dry  column," 
and  the  drastic  laws  relating  to  the  importation  of  liquor  into  them 
has  proved  their  effective  aid. 

As  evidence  of  the  effect  among  the  Indians  of  prohibition,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Umatilla  School  in  Oregon  has  submitted 
some  interesting  figures.  During  the  calendar  year  1915  the  poUce 
records  of  the  city  of  Pendleton  show  that  there  were  1,440  arrests, 
of  which  number  270  were  Indians,  or  about  19  per  cent.  During 
the  calendar  year  1916  there  were  only  386  arrests,  of  which  number 
69  were  Indians.  The  saloons  closed  on  January  1,  1916,  and  the 
number  of  Indian  offenders  feU  off  as  above  stated. 

A  posseman  shot  a  bootlegger  on  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation  in 
Idaho,  which  raised  tiie  interesting  question  of  the  authority  of  his 
appointment,  but  the  Federal  court  in  granting  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  ruled  favorably  to  the  Government. 

Several  officers  operated  in  the  State  of  New  York  during  the 
course  of  the  year  in  order  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the 
Uquor  situation  among  the  Indians  in  that  State.  This  has  resulted 
in  improving  the  situation. 

As  the  States  near  the  Omaha  and  TVmnebago  Reservations  in 
Nebraska  have  gone  dry,  the  Indians  have  found  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  intoxicants  so  great  that  it  is  having  a  markedly  deterrent- 
effect  on  them. 

By  reason  of  prohibition  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  the 
booil^ger  and  others  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  have  been  forced 
to  seek  new  fields  of  operation.  Consequently  Montana,  with  its 
large  Indian  population,  has  experienced  an  increase  in  the  liquor 
traffic  among  the  Indians.  This  will  entail  much  heavy  work  on 
this  service. 

The  conviction  and  sentence  to  the  penitentiary  of  W.  J.  Creek- 
more  was  a  -distinct  victory  for  the  hquor-euppression  service  in 
Oklahoma.  Creekmore  was  known  as  the  king  bootlegger  and  is 
reputed  to  have  made  more  than  $1,000,000  in  this  traffic.  He  was 
the  head  of  a  ring  which  is  said  to  have  practically  controlled  the 
Uquor  business  of  that  State.    He  was  frequently  in  the  clutches 
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of  the  law  but  managed  to  evade  punishment  until  his  recent  con« 
viction.  Following  this  conviction  he  was  fined  in  the  amount  of 
$2,200  with  a  three  years'  sentence  in  the  several  cases  against  him. 
This  hard  fought  and  splendid  victory,  together  with  that  obtained 
in  the  cases  of  other  notorious  bootleggers  in  Oklahoma,  is  a  stem 
warning  of  the  campaign  being  waged  for  the  protection  of  the 
Indians  against  the  liquor  menace  everywhere  and  has  effectively 
destroyed  the  organized  illegal  traffic  in  Oklahoma. 

An  interesting  ruling  was  handed  down  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma  wherein  an 
Osage  Indian  who  had' received  a  certificate  of  competency  was  held 
to  be  still  a  ward  of  the  Government  and  that  it  was  a  Federal  offense 
to  furnish  him  with  liquor,  thus  establishing  an  additional  safe- 
guard. 

The  distribution  of  large  amounts  of  money  to  the  Osage  Indians 
from  time  to  time  has  heretofore  brought  about  a  condition  resulting 
in  their  being  debauched  and  defrauded.  The  application,  however,  of 
the  law  prohibiting  the  payment  of  moneys  to  Indians  who  are  intoxi- 
cated has  largely  diminished  this  evil,  although  it  has  not  been  com- 
pletely eradicated. 

The  declaration  by  Congress  that  Osage  County  is  Indian  country 
for  the  purpose  of  the  enforcement  of  liquor  laws  has  proven  exceed- 
ingly helpful,  and  during  the  quarterly  payments  our  enforcement 
officers  have  been  very  active. 

The  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  authorized  the 
payment  to  the  enrolled  members  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw  and 
Seminole  Tribes  of  an  amount  of  approximately  $9,000,000.  This 
vast  simi  of  money,  as  well  as  $2,000,000  to  the  Osages,  has  called  for 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  liquor  service  to  prevent 
the  use  of  liquor  and  the  consequent  debauchment  of  the  Indians. 
Our  service  was  thoroughly  mobilized  and  on  guard,  while  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  other 
officers  were  enlisted  in  the  campaign  for  protection.  The  governor 
addressed  letters  to  county  officials,  and  their  active  cooperation 
soUcited  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  in  the  earnest  effort 
to  prevent  payments  being  made  to  Indians  who  were  habitual  users 
of  intoxicants-.  The  Indian  Office  liquor  suppression  service  made  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  State,  as  a  result  of  which  it  has  foimd  neces- 
sary to  withhold  payments  in  Pushmataha  and  Choctaw  Counties 
because  of  conditions  prevailing  there.  In  Choctaw  County,  the 
coimty  attorney  and  a  prominent  business  man  were  apprehended  for 
introducing  Uquor.  These  men  were  prosecuted  and  convicted, 
notwithstanding  the  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  their  favor  due 
to  their  prominence  in  the  State.    These  prosecutions  will  have  a 
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salutary  effect  and  indicate  a  disposition  to  treat  all  men  who  violate 
the  Uquor  laws  as  equal  criminals  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  payment  was  generally  a  marked  suc- 
cess; that  many  of  the  Indians  deposited  their  shares  in  the  bank 
and  checked  against  them  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  other  beneficial  purposes. 

lUustrative  of  the  activity  of  this  thoroughgoing  canvass,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  a  report  will  show  certain  conditions  which  were 
remedied: 

In  my  f onner  report  covering  this  situation  I  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  dia- 
trict  court  waa  in  Besaion  in  McCurtain  County  and  that  at  the  time  of  my  leaving  there 
on  that  occasion  22  persona  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for 
varioua  crimes.  On  arriving  at  Idabel  on  this  occasion  I  learned  that  the  district 
court  had  adjourned,  that  during  its  session  of  five  weeks  34  convictions  had  been  had 
and  34  persons  taken  to  the  penitentiary  and  aa  said  in  my  former  report  this  seems  to 
be  the  healthiest  indication  I  have  found  in  McCurtain  County  and  can  only  mean 
that  the  citizenship  haa  begun  to  waken  up  to  the  condition  in  that  country  and  are 
intending  to  see  that  the  same  is  bettered. 

Another  payment  has  been  authorized  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  active  campaign  which  has  been  made  for  good  gov- 
ernment and  for  the  elimination  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  liquor  on 
such  occasions  will  be  as  successfully  carried  out  as  previously. 

Stringent  and  active  measures  are  also  thrown  around  similar  pay- 
ments in  lesser  amount  elsewhere  throughout  the  Indian  coimtry. 

In  view  of  conflicting  decisions  by  the  courts  as  to  the  meaning  of 
section  2140  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides  not  only  for  the 
seizure  and  forfeiture  of  liquor  but  for  the  boats,  teams,  wagons,  and 
sleds  used  in  conveying  same,  Congress  cleared  up  the  situation  by 
enacting  that: 

Automobiles  or  any  other  vehicles  or  conveyances  used  in  introducing  or  attempting 
to  introduce  intoxicants  into  the  Indian  country  or  where  the  introduction  ja  prohibited 
by  treaty  or  Federal  statutes,  whether  used  by  the  owner  thereof  or  other  person  shall 
be  subject  to  the  seizure,  libel,  and  forfeiture  provided  in  section  2140  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

The  enactmeht  of  this  specific  legislation  will  be  an  effective  bar  to 
the  collusion  of  parties  who  would  endeavor  by  claiming  a  mortgage 
or  other  lien  on  the  automobiles  thus  confiscated  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Government. 

The  question  whether  it  is  an  offense  to  transport  liquor  from  a 
point  outside  to  another  point  beyond  a  reservation  and  whether  the 
liquor  while  in  transit  across  the  reservation  was  subject  to  seizure 
and  destruction  imder  section  2140^  has  been  and  is  now  before  the 
courts. 

This  has  created  an  xmf ortimate  condition  and  may  cause  consider- 
able trouble  to  reservation  officers.    However  the  Eeed  amendment 
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to  the  post  office  bill  will  to  some  extent  remedy  it.  Congress  is  now 
being  asked  to  close  up  this  gap  in  our  otherwise  effective  liquor  laws. 

Owing  to  the  advancement  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  which  would  now  be  coming  to  the  Indians  imder  a 
pro  rata  distribution  of  their  permanent  fimd  under  the  treaty  of 
February  22,  1855,  a  troublesome  condition  has  been  created.  There 
is  a  large  element  within  this  area  which  has  been  accustomed  to 
obtain  liquor  freely,  which,  coupled  with  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
others  to  reap  large  profits  from  the  illegal  introduction  and  sale 
of  liquor,  has  caused  the  liquor  suppression  officers  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  although  their  work  has  mainly  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
suppressing  the  hquor  traffic  among  Indians  have  been  great  and  have 
been  carried  on  with  many  legal  battles.  The  legality  of  these  opera- 
tions and  the  actions  of  the  officers  have  frequently  been  called  into 
question  into  the  courts,  but  in  the  face  of  all  obstructive  measures 
substantial  progress  has  been  recorded.  In3tances  are  known  where 
liquors  under  the  titles  of  "near  beers"  have  been  shipped  into 
treaty  territory  and  a  market  established.  Afterwards  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  would  be  increased  until  in  some  instances  real  beer  was 
going  in  the  place  of  the  ''near  beer"  and  under  its  guise  and  label. 
To  minimize  this,  an  order  was  issued  prohibiting  the  introduction 
of  malt  liquor,  which  inmiediately  brought  the  question  into  the 
courts  for  restraining  orders  to  prohibit  our  officers  from  interfering 
with  these  shipments.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  that  the  action 
taken  in  the  State  courts  was  to  promptly  dispose  of  the  case  by 
refusing  to  grant  the  restraining  orders.  Many  prosecutions  were 
instituted  and  are  now  pending  in  the  Minnesota  judicial  district. 

An  interesting  case  arising  out  of  the  enforcement  of  treaty  provi- 
sions is  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
wherein  the  John  Gund  Brewing  Co.  seeks  to  compel  the  Great 
Northern  Eailway  Co.  to  accept  a  shipment  of  beer  and  other  fer- 
mented malt  liquors  to  persons  residing  within  the  treaty  territory 
where  purchased  for  and  intended  to  be  used  personally  and  for  the 
private  consimiption  of  the  consignees.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  this  question  in  connection  with  this  work  in  Minnesota  the 
Government  has  intervened  and  the  outcome  of  the  case  is  being 
awaited  with  interest. 

An  important  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  denying  the  authority  of  Federal 
courts  to  suspend  sentences,  etc.  This  decision  will  prove  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  our  service.  Many  reports  have  been  received  from 
the  officers  of  the  liquor  service  in  which  attention  was  invited  to 
cases  where  a  minimum  sentence  of  60  days  in  jail  and  the  payment  of 
a  fine  of  $1,000  was  suspended  upon  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  $25. 
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This  appears  to  have  proven  an  incentive  for  the  vendor  immediately 
to  reengage  in  the  traffic  to  recoup  his  loss.  The  imposition  of 
penitentiary  sentences  in  a  few  aggravated  cases  in  each  jurisdiction 
will  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  violators  of  the  law  and  show 
that  the  Indian  Office  is  in  earnest  in  waging  uncompromising  war- 
fare upon  all  persons  who  carry  intoxicants  of  any  kind  to  the  Indians. 

Position  or  influence  should  not  be  a  factor  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  against  the  introduction  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
to  Indians  or  in  Indian  country.  It  is  an  axiomatic  and  good  principle 
that  all  men  should  stand  equal  before  the  law.  In  fact  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country  are  in  no  way  better  reflected  than  when  this 
idea  is  faithfully  executed. 

More  than  four  years'  experience  in  an  effort  to  minimize  the  use  of 
liquor  among  Indians  has  persuaded  me  that  they  advance  more 
rapidly  and  prosper  more  certainly  when  they  are  sober.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  merchants  and  those  who  trade  with 
Indians  have  enjoyed  prosperity  in  proportion  as  the  liquor  traffic 
among  them  has  been  suppressed;  that  crime  and  disorder  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  we  have  been  successful  in  elimi- 
nating the  bootlegger;  that  health  conditions  have  been  improved, 
social  standards  raised,  and  betterments  generally  effected  not  other- 
wise obtainable  where  the  sale  of  liquor  prevails. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  no  appropriation  of  $150,000  made  by 
Congress  will  be  fraught  with  more  lasting  and  beneficial  results. 

FARMING. 

Food  campaion. — ^Following  the  practice  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, I  issued  on  January  4,  1917,  a  letter  to  every  superintendent 
regarding  the  necessity  for  early  and  thorough  preparation  by  all 
Indians  desiring  to  farm  this  year.  This  letter  outlined  the  essential 
steps  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  seeds  and  implements,  indicated 
the  proper  methods  and  funds  respecting  the  purchase  thereof,  the 
need  for  careful  cleaning  and  testing  of  seed,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  reimbiursable  plan  would  apply,  the  importance  of  larger 
gardening  operations,  etc. 

On  April  9,  1917,  less  than  a  week  after  the  passage  of  the  con- 
gressional resolution  recognizing  a  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  I  sent  the  following  telegram  to  137  Indian 
Service  superintendents  throughout  the  country: 

War  situation  makes  it  imperativQ  that  every  tillable  acre  of  land  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions be  intensively  cultivated  this  season  to  supply  food  demands,  particularly  wheat, 
beans,  potatoes,  com,  and  meat.  Call  farmers  and  leading  Indians  together  inmiedi- 
ately  for  oiganized,  united  efforts  under  your  continuous  supervision.  This  is  the  - 
highest  importance  and  requires  aggressive  action.  There  must  be  no  delay  in  any- 
thing necessary  to  insure  results.  Wire  what  may  be  expected  and  report  progress  by 
letter. 
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Similar  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  supervisors,  inspectors,  super- 
intendents of  irrigation,  and  others,  inrging  organization  and  coopera- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  telegram  was  amplified  in  a  letter  to  all 
superintendents  dated  April  12,  1917,  incorporating  the  President's 
appeal  to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  in  which  I  said  in  part: 

I  am  much  gratified  at  the  prompt  and  enthusiastic  responses  to  my  telegram  of 
April  9,  urging  increased  production  of  foodstuffs  by  the  Indians. 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  world  war  the  importance  of  an  in- 
creased food  supply  can  not  be  overestimated.  We  must  sacrifice  every  nonessential 
along  other  lines  for  this  supreme  object.  The  service  formers  shoidd  get  into  the 
field  early  and  stay  late,  encouraging  and  aaFristing  the  Indians  in  every  way  possible. 
Enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  lessees  of  Indian  land  and  of  the  white  formers  in  the 
vicinity.  This  appeal  is  based  on  both  economic  and  patriotic  grounds.  See  that 
it  is  brought  home  to  every  employee  and  Indian  on  the  reservation,  through  the 
farmers  and  other  industrial  employees.  Publish  it  in  the  school  and  agency  papeis 
and  circulate  it  by  every  other  means  which  may  occur  to  you.  Appeal  to  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  Indians.  Show  them  how  they  can  serve  their  country  effectively  in 
the  present  emergency  by  exerting  themselves  to  the  uttermost  in  the  production  of 
foodstu£b.  While  my  telegram  mentioned  foodstuffs,  "particularly  wheat,  beans, 
potatoes,  com,  and  meat,"  there  should  be  no  diminution  in  the  production  of  forage 
for  your  own  use. 

On  April  21,  1917,  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the  superin- 
tendents: 

What  are  you  doing  and  what  can  be  done  in  raising  com,  milo,  sorghum,  potatoes, 
and  other  suitable  crops  in  your  jurisdiction?  It  is  highly  important  that  everything 
posedble  be  done  in  this  connection  immediately.  Wire  program  showing  estimated 
acreage  various  crops  and  total  increased  acreage  over  last  year. 

And  on  May  12,  1917,  the  following  letter  was  mailed: 

Telegraphic  and  letter  responses  to  my  follow-up  telegram  of  April  21  indicate  most 
commendable  and  gratifying  activities  on  practiodly  every  reservation,  as  well  as  at 
the  schools,  in  the  prosecution  of  our  campaign  for  increased  production  of  foodstufb. 
It  is  now  apparent  that  the  acreage  of  Indian  land  cultivated  or  to  be  cultivated  this 
season  will  be  from  25  to  50  per  cent  greater  than  last  year,  and  on  some  of  the  reserva- 
tions 100  per  cent  greater.  I  now  wish  to  emphasize  certain  features  of  the  campaign 
for  your  careful  attention. 

In  the  enthusiasm  for  an  increased  acreage  do  not  overlook  the  necessity  of  proper 
and  intensive  methods  to  obtain  the  maTimum  yield  from  each  cultivated  acre.  This 
will  require  very  aggressive  and  systematic  foUow-up  work  and  continuous  superviaioii 
by  the  service  formers,  that  there  may  be  no  let-up  when  the  *  *  first  big  drive  *'  is  over. 

Increased  production  is  only  one  feature  of  the  campaign,  conservation  being  the 
other.  The  Indian  women  and  girls  should  play  an  important  part  in  this  phase  of 
the  campaign  by  the  production  of  v^etables  and  fruits  to  be  eaten  fresh,  or  canned 
for  winter  use,  and  by  more  careful  and  economical  methods  in  prepaiatioin  and  dis- 
position of  foodstuffs  for  the  table.  The  field  matrons  should  be  very  helpful  in  these 
respects.  * 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  value  of  dried  com  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
com  ears,  either  sweet  com  or  field  com,  aro  pulled  when  in  the  roasting-ear  stage, 
scalded  slightly,  and  the  grains  cut  from  the  cob  and  dried  in  the  sun.  A  circular  will 
be  issued  later  giving  the  best  methods  of  drying  and  caring  for  com.  I  call  it  to  your 
attention  now  so  that  you  may  have  your  farmers  and  field  matrons  take  up  the  sub* 
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ject  with  the  Indians  and  uige  them  to  increase  planting  to  meet  the  demand  along 
this  line.  It  is  probable  that  com  can  be  successfully  grown  for  this  purpose  in  a 
climate  where  it  will  not  mature  for  the  ordinary  uses.    Push  this  suggestion. 

The  figures  given  in  the  telegraphic  replies  to  my  message  of  April  21  were  no  doubt 
largely  estimates,  but  you  should  now  be  in  position  to  report  with  reasonable  accuracy 
the  acreage  of  the  different  crops  planted  or  to  be  planted  this  year.  In  this  connection 
there  is  attached  a  blank  form  on  which  to  show  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  different 
crops  on  the  agency  and  school  farms,  by  the  Indians,  by  lessees,  and  the  increased 
acreage  over  last  year.  Each  column  shoidd  be  carefully  filled  in  with  as  accurate 
information  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

The  showing  thus  far  made  by  the  Indians  must  be  still  further  augmented.  On 
many  of  the  reservatioDs  large  numbers  of  Indians  will  not  bring  under  cidtivation 
nearly  all  the  available  land  on  their  own  allotments,  and  by  that  I  mean  their  home 
allotments,  lands  which  ought  not  to  be  leased  but  which  the  Indian  could  cultivate 
if  he  had  the  will  to  work  and  the  means  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. Here  is  where  your  most  uigent  task  lies,  and  where  the  most  lasting  results 
may  be  obtained.  Thinking  men  believe  the  results  of  the  present  and  projected 
agricultural  activities  shoidd  be  far-reaching;  that  they  will  extend  beyond  the 
present  emergency,  and  especially  ia  this  true  in  the  Indian  Service.  The  immediate 
aim  is  of  supreme  importance  but  the  ultimate  result  may  be  and  should  be  very 
effective  in  solving  the  Indian  problem  of  self-support.  Spare  no  effort  to  get  the 
Indians  fully  aroused  to  the  great  need  for  continued  and  increased  activity  as  a 
patriotic  duty.  The  present  campaign  has  been  wonderfully  well  launched,  but  with 
the  experience  gained  much  greater  things  may  be  reasonably  expected  for  the  next 
year  or  crop  season. 

There  is  attached  hereto  a  form  upon  which  to  show  the  land  which  will  remain 
uncultivated  this  year.  You  should  supplement  the  statistical  table  with  a  written 
report,  taking  up  the  figures,  item  by  item,  and  carefully  analyzing  them,  showing 
the  character  of  the  land;  to  what  crops  it  is  adapted;  whether  tribal  or  allotted; 
whether  irrigation  is  neoesBary,  and  if  so  whether  the  land  is  now  imder  ditch  with 
water  available;  if  irrigation  is  necessary  and  the  land  ia  not  now  under  ditch,  the 
feasibility,  cost,  and  time  required  to  provide  irrigation  facilities ;  whether  the  agricul- 
tural land  lies  in  one  large  body,  if  tribal,  or  in  different  tracts  (show  the  acreage  of 
each);  whether  tractors  can  be  used  to  advantage,  and  if  so  whether  it  would  be 
practicable  to  develop  the  land  on  a  large  scale  by  leasing. 

In  short,  I  want  such  a  description  of  the  land  still  unused  as  will  enable  me  to 
make  definite  answer  to  inquiries  from  individuals,  corporations,  or  governmental 
sources,  as  to  the  location  and  possibilities  of  land  suitable  for  their  various  piuposes. 
Of  course,  in  all  the  statistics  and  information  herein  requested  I  realize  that  no 
actual  measurements  can  be  taken;  that  the  ability  of  the  superintendent  to  estimate 
accurately  the  acreage  and  soil  possibilities  will  determine  the  real  value  of  this 
report;  and  for  these  reasons  I  ask  that  you  give  sufiicient  time  and  attention  to  the 
subject  to  insure  that  the  report  will  represent  your  very  best  judgment.  However, 
to  be  of  most  value,  the  information  should  be  in  my  hands  not  later  than  June  15, 
When  completed  both  reports  should  be  returned  to  me  with  the  other  information 
requested  above. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  was  involved 
along  two  distinct  but  related  lines;  (1)  Awakening  employees  and 
Indians  to  a  full  realization  of  the  emergency  with  the  consequent 
determination  to  do  their  part  to  meet  it,  and  (2)  providing  the 
physical  equipment,  seed,  etc.,  necessary  to  handle  the  largely  in- 
creased cultivated  acreage  to  follow.    The  first  was  accomplished 
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ill  part  by  means  of  the  telegrams  and  letters  mentioned  abore, 
through  the  visits  of  supervisory  officials  especially  detailed  for  this 
work,  and  the  meetings  of  employees  and  Indians  called  pursuant  to 
my  instructions,  at  which  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was  shown,  and 
the  second  by  the  immediate  emergency  purchase  of  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  additional  implements,  seeds,  etc.,  beyond  estimates 
previously  made  to  meet  the  normal  demands  of  the  service.  As  one 
example  typical  of  many  other  reservations,  the  superintendent  at 
Shoshone  had  estimated  for  15,000  pounds  of  seed  wheat  but  actually 
issued  to  Indians  69,000  pounds,  all  of  which  was  produced  on  the 
school  farm. 

As  a  further  step  in  this  direction,  I  detailed  several  of  the  most 
experienced  field  men  to  visit  a  number  of  the  reservations  where 
the  need  seemed  most  lurgent,  to  assist  in  the  organization  and 
prosecution  of  the  campaign. 

The  response  was  gratifying  on  the  part  of  both  Indians  and  em- 
ployees indicating  a  patriotic  realization  of  the  situation  and  a 
determination  to  do  everything  possible  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  campaign. 

Detailed  figures  received  from  most  of  the  reservations  and  schools 
indicate  that  the  acreage  of  Indian  land  cultivated  this  season  is 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  greater  than  ever  before,  and  on  some  of  the 
reservations  100  per  cent  greater,  showing  that  the  Indian  wiU  be  a 
substantial  factor  in  increasing  the  country's  food  supply  during  the 
present  emergency.  However,  as  intimated  in  my  letter  of  May  12, 
1917,  the  opportunity  is  at  hand  in  this  situation  for  a  great  and 
permanent  impetus  to  Indian  progress,  which  will  set  the  race  ahead 
many  years  along  industrial  lines,  if  the  high  standard  of  activity 
and  accomplishment  established  this  year  is  maintained.  This  will 
materially  hasten  the  final  solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  in  keeping 
with  the  new  declaration  of  policy  in  Indian  afiPairs,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  Indians  gradually  achieve  self-support  and  become 
independent  by  means  of  their  increased  industrial  activity  and  the 
better  business  judgment  employed  in  ha:ndling  and  disposing  of 
their  surplus  products. 

Reports  thus  far  received  show  that  the  Indians  on  73  reserva- 
tions are  cultivating  this  season  472,156  acres  of  land,  as  compared 
With  358,796  acres  last  year,  which  represents  an  increase  of  113,360 
acres  or  31.6  per  cent.  Practically  every  reservation  showed  an 
increase,  the  highest  being  100  per  cent. 

This  residt  shows  hitherto  imtapped  supplies  of  energy  and  capa- 
city, indicative  of  the  possibiUties  of  the  race  and  its  partial  readi- 
ness, at  least  for  the  responsibilities  of  modem  civilization.  These 
need  only  to  be  fully  developed  by  the  gradual  processes  of  educa- 
tion and  industrial  activity,  to  accomplish  the  final  solution  of  the 
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ladian  problem.  We  may  now  say  with  certainty,  as  demonstrated 
in  this  campaign,  that  the  Indian  is  an  asset  and  not  a  liability. 

An  incident  worthy  of  mention  happened  at  Lower  Brule  during 
the  year.  An  Indian,  after  starting  his  crop,  was  taken  ill  and  had 
to  go  to  the  hospital,  when  seven  of  his  neighbors  voluntarily  gathered 
at  his  place  and  put  in  five  acres  of  oats,  besides  breaking  ten  acres 
of  new  land,  on  which  they  planted  com,  entirely  without  sugges- 
tion from  the  superintendent  or  anyone  else.  This  is  a  spirit  of 
initiative  and  community  responsibility,  which  is  an  indication  of 
Indian  competency  to  shoulder  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  stand 
on  their  own  feet  as  independent  members  of  society. 

Evidence  of  substantial  progress  was  found  on  the  recently  estab- 
lished Papago  Reservation  in  Arizona,  where  an  inspector  found 
comfortable  homes  at  remote  Papago  villages,  with  adobe  walls, 
gjass  windows,  chimneys,  shingle  roofs,  and  floors,  about  which  he 
states  in  part  as  follows: 

So  far  as  my  infonnation  goes,  this  advance  in  home  building  among  the  Papagos 
does  not  proceed  from  any  definite  tangible  plan  of  concerted  action  emanating  from 
the  employees,  but  is  rather  the  mere  material  expression  of  the  spirit  of  progress 
dominating  this  tribe  of  Indians,  which  spirit  among  them  is  doubtless  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  good  work  of  practicJeJ  education  that  has  been  done  by  superintendent 
and  subordinate  employees. " 

Leasiko. — Realizing  that  with  our  utmost  efforts  it  is  beyond  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  Indians  to  bring  under  cultivation  all  the 
surplus  land  on  the  different  reservations,  aggressive  steps  have 
been  taken  with  the  view  of  leasing  as  much  of  this  surplus  land  as 
possible,  on  liberal  terms,  special  regulations  having  been  promul- 
gated for  this  purpose  which  will  permit  of  long  term  leases.  Al- 
though final  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made,  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  200,000  acres  of  additional  land  have  been  or  will 
be  leased  by  the  next  crop  season,  thus  insuring  a  further  addition  to 
the  country's  food  supply  by  the  utilization  of  land  which  would 
otherwise  remain  xincultivated.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
lease  hitherto  unused  irrigable  land  on  the  large  projects  in  the  west, 
including  Crow,  Blackfeet,  Flathead,  Fort  Hall,  Fort  Peck,  Gila 
River,  Colorado  River  and  others. 

Faibs. — The  spirit  of  rivalry  and  competition  is  a  .strong  incen- 
tive to  success  among  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  whites,  and  the 
agricultural  fair  has  proved  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  stimu- 
lating the  enthusiasm  of  the  Indians  along  industrial  lines.  At  these 
fairs  the  Indians  display  their  agricultural  products,  live  stock,  etc., 
in  competition  with  each  other.  Suitable  prizes  are  awarded  on  the 
best  exhibits.  The  first  fair  of  this  nature  was  held  on  the  Crow 
Reservation  in  1906,  the  nimiber  being  gradually  increased  each 
year  imtil  in  1916,  fifty-seven  such  fairs  were  held,  most  of  which 
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were  entirely  supported  by  means  of  gate  receipts,  the  sale  of  con- 
cessionsy  advertising  in  programs,  voluntary  contributions  by  the 
Indians,  etc.  Many  of  the  fairs  are  managed  entirely  by  the  Indians, 
who  have  regular  associations  organized  for  the  purpose,  with  In- 
dian officers,  which  gives  them  training  in  business  administration 
and  organization,  thus  contributing  to  their  education  and  com- 
petency along  the  lines  of  modem  activities. 

The  next  logical  step  in  this  direction  is  participation  by  the 
Indians  in  conveniently  located  coimty  fairs  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  whites,  their  products  being  shown  in  competition  with  those 
of  other  exhibitors.  This  plan  is  encouraged  wherever  practicable^ 
and  this  year  the  Indians  have  continued  their  good  record  of  winning 
numerous  prizes,  which  increases  their  sense  of  civic  responsibility 
and  interest  in  local  affairs,  tends  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  a 
part  of  the  civilized  community,  and  thereby  contributes  to  their 
progress  and  final  emancipation  from  Grovemment  control. 

Indian  exhibits  were  also  shown  at  State  fairs  in  nearly  every 
State  where  Indian  reservations  are  located,  and  likewise  with  good 
results  many  premiums  being  won  by  the  Indians  in  open  competi- 
tion, including  first  prize  on  wheat  in  South  Dakota,  which  was 
awarded  to  a  full-blood  Indian  of  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation. 

Agricultural  extension  work. — ^Agricidtural  extension  work 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricidture  and  the  various  State  colleges,  has  been 
conducted  during  the  year  with  very  gratifying  results.  This  work 
is  carried  on  in  three  .ways:  (1)  by  means  of  county  agents  who 
instruct  the  farmers  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  intensive  agri- 
culture; (2)  stereopticon  lectures,  field  demonstrations,  etc.,  by 
Federal  and  State  experts,  and  (3)  the  organization  of  girls  and 
boys  into  clubs  of  various  kinds  along  agricultural  and  related 
lines.  Wherever  practicable  this  work  in  all  its  branches  is  con- 
ducted with  excellent  results  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  and  will  play  a 
part  in  bringing  about  their  absorbtion  into  the  body  politic  of  the 
Nation. 

Experimentation. — In  keeping  with  the  policy  set  forth  in  my  last 
annual  report  of  emphasizing  demonstration  work  on  the  farms 
of  the  Indians  themselves,  the  special  activities  of  this  nature  during 
the  year  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  cooperative  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  farm  at  Sacaton,  on  the  Pima  Reserva- 
tion in  Arizona,  operated  jointly  by  this  service  and  the  Bxireau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  farm  was  considerably  enlarged  during  the  year  with  the  view 
of  increasing  its  usefulness.  Residts  have  been  accomplished,  the 
most  significant  being  with  Egyptian  cotton,  which  is  now  produced 
by  both  Indians  and  whites  all  over  that  section.    The  Indians  also 
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earn  considerable  money  each  year  by  picking  cotton  for  white 
fanners. 

This  cotton  has  become  a  principal  crop  in  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
about  35,000  acres  being  grown  there  this  season,  of  which  the 
Indians  near  Sacaton  had  100  acres,  realizing  approximately  $10,000 
therefrom.  A  new  variety  of  this  cotton  has  been  developed  at  the 
Sacaton  farm,  named  "Pima,"  which  yields  approximately  1  bale 
per  acre  and  seUs  for  as  much  as  75  cents  per  pound. 

Successful  experiments  have  also  been  made  at  this  farm  with 
Bermuda  onions,  soy  beans,  Peruvian  alfalfa,  pecans,  pomegranates, 
date  palms,  pistachio  nuts,  grapes,  etc. 

Besides  the  farm  at  Sacaton  preliminary  work  has  been  carried 
on  at  several  other  places  in  cooperation  with  the  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  including  the  culture  of  dates  at  Martinez 
and  Palm  Springs,  Egyptian  cotton  at  Colorado  River,  Salt  River,  and 
Fort  Mojave,  and  Chinese  vegetables  at  San- Juan. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  shortly 
after  my  return  from  a  tour  of  the  desert  coimtries  in  Arizona  and 
southern  California: 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gato  Sells,  Gommiadoner  of  Indian  A£fairB,  has  returned  to  Washington  from  a  two 
months'  tour  of  the  deserts  in  Arizoni|  and  Southern  California.  During  his  trip 
Commissioner  Sells  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  in  automobiles,  and  many  miles  on 
horseback,  frequently  climbing  motmtains  on  foot  and  wading  rivers.  He  inspected 
the  water^eds  of  the  Gila  lliyer  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
IXMsible  reservoir  and  dam  sites,  and  traversed  the  entire  Salt  River  Valley.  He 
closely  followed  the  Colorado  River  from  Needles,  Ariz.,  to  Yuma,  Cal.,  inspected 
the  Parker  and  Yuma  Reservation  irrigation  possibilities,  and  studied  conditions  in 
the  Imperial  Valley,  his  definite  purpose  being  to  thoroughly  familiarize  himself  with 
the  water  conditions  and  productive  possibilities  of  the  desert  countries  of  the  South- 
west. Among  other  things  accomplished  during  his  trip,  the  commissioner  effected  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  power  to  be  used  in  pumping  and  for  clearing,  leveling  and 
putting  into  cultivation  50,000  acres  in  one  tract  of  desert  land  on  the  Pima  Reser- 
vation, southwest  of  Phoenix. 

Commiaaioner  Sells  says  that  with  water  these  desert  lands  are  capable  of  almost 
unbelievable  production;  that  Egyptian  long-staple  cotton  is  fast  becoming  a  chief 
crop,  making  approximately  one  bale  to  the  acre,  and  now  selling  for  70  cents  a  pound; 
that  alfalfa  grows  in  great  quantities,  being  cut  seven  or  eight  times  each  season,  and 
that  mjlo  maize  produces  abundantly;  that  there  are  more  cattle  and  hogs  fed  in  the 
Salt  River,  Yuma,  and  Imperial  Valleys  than  in  *any  other  equal  territory  in  the 
world.  The  commissioner  visited  one  ranch  in  the  Yuma  Valley  where  7,000  hogs 
were  being  fed. 

It  is  his  purpose,  within  the  next  18  months,  to  develop  not  only  the  50,000  acres 
on  the  Pima  Reservation,  but  in  like  manner  thousands  of  acres  on  the  Parker  and 
Yuma  Reservations.  With  the  first-hand  information  Commissioner  Sells  obtained  on 
this  trip,  he  is  able  to  rapidly  and  effectively  transform  portions  of  the  great  deserts 
of  the  Southwest  into  lands  suitable  for  the  production  of  food  for  the  world's  immediate 
necessities. 
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STOCK  RAISING. 

For  four  years  we  have  been  stocking  the  Indian  reservations 
with  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  assisting  the  Indians  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  proper  method  of  handling  these  interests. 

The  number  of  stock  on  the  various  reservations  has  been  in- 
creased during  the  year  1916-17,  in  addition  to  the  natural  increase, 
by  the  purchase  and  distribution  in  20  reservations  of  610  bulls, 
3,127  heifers,  522  cows  and  calves,  376  mares,  and  many  rams. 

More  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  this  year  under  a  new 
plan  of  purchase,  whereby  representatives  of  the  Indian  Service 
visited  the  ranches  where  the  stock  offered  could  be  inspected.  A 
better  grade  of  stock  was  procured  and  at  a  price  which  represented 
a  saving  of  $20,000  on  the  entire  amount. 

The  improvement  of  dairy  herds  maintained  at  the  various  schools 
and  agencies  along  the  lines  of  work  conducted  by  the  dairy  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  been  successful.  Definite 
instructions  were  sent  to  superintendents  and  others  in  charge  of 
dairying  interests  on  October  16,  191*6,  suggestive  paragraphs  of 
which  follow: 

From  personal  observation  and  reports  received  from  time  to  time  it  is  apparent 
that  the  dairy  herds  belonging  to  the  vari^  schools  and  reservations  in  the  Indian 
Service  are  not  as  a  general  rule  being  han<l^  in  the  best  manner,  and  are  not  receiv- 
ing the.  care  and  attention  necessary  to  get  satisfactory  results.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  urgent  need  of  improvement  in  all  phases  of  the  work  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  also  in  the  methods  of  handling  the  dairy  herds. 

In  order  to  determine  what  should  be  done  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  herd  should  make  a  careful  study  of  each  animal^  so  as  to 
become  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  every  animal  in  the  herd.  This  can  not 
be  done  without  keeping  a  correct  record  which  will  show  the  peculiarities  of  temperar 
ment  and  susceptibility  to  surroundings 'and  conditions.  A  special  study  should  be 
made  of  the  dairy  capacity  and  the  feed  consumption  of  each  animal  in  order  that  the 
"star  boarders''  of  the  herd  which  do  not  produce  enough  milk  to  pay  for  their  feed 
may  be  eliminated.  A  periodical  culling  of  the  herd  to  eliminate  unworthy  members 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  dairy  herd  up  to  the  standard,  and  I  want  every  employee 
in  charge  of  such  work  to  install  immediately  a  system  of  records  to  provide  for  carrying 
on  this  work  intelligently  and  effectively. 

In  the  management  of  the  dairy  herd  at  your  school  it  is  desirable  wherever  possible 
to  utilize  the  male  calves  and  the  cows  which  have  reached  an  age  when  they  are  no 
longer  profitable  for  milking  purposes  for  beef  where  such  policy  can  be  followed 
profitably.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  feed  or 
pasture  available  to  produce  this  beef  at  a  satisfactory  cost.  All  animals  used  for  that 
purposes  should  be  run  in  a  separate  herd  and  under  no  circumstances  should  they  be 
handled  as  a  part  of  the  dairy  herd.  ' 

It  is  our  desire  to  have  each  school  know  what  its  dairy  herd  is  doing  in  comparison 
with  the  dairy  herds  at  other  schools  in  the  Indian  Service. 

Suocess  in  handling  this  industry  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  type,  quality,  and 
development  of  the  animals  in  the  herd,  the  general  conditions  under  which  they  are 
maintained,  and  the  interest  of  the  superintendent  and  the  employee  in  direct  chaige 
of  this  work. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  HolBtein-Friesian  breed  ia  best  suited  for  the  needs  of 
most  of  the  schools  in  the  Indian  Service,  and  that  this  type  of  animal  will  give  the 
most  satisfactory  results  under  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  various  schools  and 
reservations.  Therefore,  in  considering  changes  in  your  present  herd  you  should 
plan  to  purchase  animals  of  this  breed  and  thus  gradually  improve  the  dairy  herd 
until  it  is  composed  of  animals  of  only  one  breed. 

You  should  have  a  first-dass  bull  to  head  your  herd.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  "the  bull  is  half  the  herd.' -  This  will  enable  you  to  rapidly  improve  the  class 
of  stock,  retaining  only  such  calves  as  prove  to  be  superior  animals. 

All  animals  should  be  tuberculin  tested  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  at  least  once 
a  year  thereafter.  These  tests  will  be  made  upon  request  to  the  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  charge  of  the  district  in  which  your  reservation  is 
located,  who  will  detail  a  veterinarian  for  that  purpose. 

Every  school  should  have  at  least  one  farm  paper,  with  a  department  in  it  relating 
to  this  class  of  work,  available  for  the  use  of  all  employees,  especially  those  supervising 
or  handling  such  matters. 

Cleanliness  is  of  vital  importance  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  buildings  and  the 
adjoining  inclosures  in  which  the  dairy  herds  are  maintained  being  in  a  dirty  and 
insanitary  condition. 

I  shall  expect  every  cow  to  pay  her  way  and  yield  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  invest- 
ment. I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that  you  should  msike  radical  changes  immediately 
to  effect  this — ^in  fact  the  recorda  which  you  are  expected  to  keep  will  largely  determine 
what  action  shall  be  taken. 

In  general,  I  shall  expect  every  dairy  herd  in  the  Indian  Service  to  be  handled  on 
a  business  basis  and  the  records  kept  in  such  manner  that  the  various  inspecting  officials 
visiting  your  school  can  readily  determine  whether  satisfactory  results  are  being 
produced. 

The  dairy  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  a  number  of  slides  which 
are  used  in  giving  stereoptican  lectures  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  arrange  to  have  sets  of  these  slides  circulated  among  the  various  schools  of  the 
Indian  Service  with  pamphlets  giving  a  full  description  of  the  subjects  illustrated 
by  them. 

The  suppression  of  cont^ous  diseases  prevalent  among  the  live 
stock  of  the  Indians  has  been  carried  on  energetically  during  the 
past  year.  Work  done  in  connection  with  the  eradication  of  dourine 
has  practically  eradicated  that  disease  from  among  the  horses  in  the 
States  of  Montana  and  North  and  South  Dakota.  Bepresentatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  have  discovered  the  existence  of 
this  disease  among  the  horses  of  the  whites  and  the  Indians  in  various 
parts  of  the  Southwest,  and  efforts  to  effectually  stamp  it  out  are 
being  carried  on  there  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Much  credit  is  due  to  representatiYes  of  that  bureau  for 
their  cooperation  in  work  along  these  and  other  lines. 

On  some  of  the  reservations  there  are  many  worthless  wild  horses 
running  on  the  range,  which  seriously  interfere  with  the  live-stock 
industry.  On  the  Fort  Apache  Indian  Reservation,  where  the  num- 
ber of  this  class  of  animals  running  on  the  range  is  reported  to  be 
5,000  or  more,  an  organized  effort  is  being  made  to  roimd  up  and 
dispose  of  them,  retaining  only  such  as  are  valuable  to  the  Indians 
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for  breeding  or  other  purposes.  Should  this  plan  be  successfol,  it 
is  proposed  to  adopt  it  on  other  reservations  in  order  that  the  range 
heretofore  grazed  by  them  may  be  available  for  stock  that  has  a 
marketable  value. 

The  tribal  herds  on  practically  all  of  the  reservations  have  been 
profitable  and  individual  Indians  generally  have  been  successful  in 
the  management  of  their  Uve  stock.  The  Indians  have  shown  a 
remarkable  adaptabihty  for  stock  raising  and  they  are  coming  to 
understand  that  it  is  desirable  to  own  well-bred  stock  rather  than  the 
inferior  animals  raised  by  them  in  former  years.  While  the  tribal 
herds  are  high  grade,  the  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  owned  by  the 
individual  Indians  are  fast  approaching  the  same  standards.  There 
are  practically  no  long-homed  cattle  on  Indian  reservations.  Pony 
stallions  are  being  castrated  and  replaced  with  Percherons  or  other 
equally  good  breeds.  The  flocks  of  sheep  that  have  for  years  been 
permitted  to  inbreed  are  being  rapidly  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  the  best  rams,  with  the  result  that  already  the  wool  from  Indian 
sheep  is  a  much  higher  class  than  heretofore — almost  if  not  quite 
as  high  grade  as  the  wool  from  the  sheep  owned  by  white  men. 
Many  Indians  have  demonstrated  themselves  to  be  the  equal  of  their 
white  neighbors  as.  stock  raisers.  Their  recent  advancement  in  this 
respect  has  been  remarkable.  Furthermore,  it  has  intensified  their 
interest  in  doing  things  since  they  have  come  to  realize  the  profits 
involved  in  personal  eflFort. 

While  endeavoring  to  put  the  Indian  into  business  for  himselfi 
because  it  means  self-support  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
appropriations,  we  have  at  the  same  time  sought  to  so  develop  con- 
ditions as  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  grazing  lands. 
This  we  havei  accomplished  lai^ely  by  developing  and  increasing  the 
water  supply,  with  the  result  that  the  Indian  reservations  are  now 
capable  of  supporting  many  more  thousand  head  of  stock  than 
formerly.  For  the  better  protection  and  care  of  the  stock  of  the 
Indians  and  the  lessees  much  fencing  has  been  done  and  increased 
efforts  made  to  avoid  depredations  from  wild  animals. 

Altogether  the  Indians  have  been  great  gainers  from  this  pro- 
cedure, and  the  white  stockmen  have  found  grazing  privileges  on 
Indian  reservations  much  more  desirable  than  ever  before. 

IRRIGATION. 

Commensurate  with  available  appropriations  and  the  steadily 
rising  prices  of  labor  and  material  the  irrigation  work  has  progressed 
during  the  year.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  estimates  for 
many  of  the  projects  were  made  several  years  ago  and  with  an  in- 
crease of  anywhere  from  25  to  over  100  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  labor 
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and  material  the  difficulty  of  carrying  some  of  the  projects  to  com- 
pletion with  available  funds  will  be  realized. 

Early  in  the  spring  instructions  were  issued  to  field  men  to  stimu- 
late crop  production  wherever  possible;  to  confine  activities  to  increas- 
ing  areas  under  cultivation  and  to  bringing  additional  lands  under 
ditch  at  the  earUest  date,  where  such  could  be  done  without  serious 
detriment  to  the  project  as  a  whole.  This  met  with  a  hearty  response, 
and  in  many  localities  the  area  actually  cultivated  increased  by  as 
much  as  60  per  cent. 

The  Wapato  dam  across  Union  Gap  on  the  Yakima  River  was 
completed  during,  the  year  at  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  some- 
thing over  $144,000.  This  dam  consists  of  two  dikes  and  two 
spillways,  the  combined  length  of  which  is  1,960  feet.  When  the 
distributing  system  is  completed  it  is  estimated  that  this  project 
will  irrigate  about  120,000  acres,  of  which  over  67,000  acres  are  now 
in  actual  cultivation.  The  total  crop  production  during  the  present 
calendar  year  from  this  project  is  estimated  to  reach  over  $6,000,000. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  by  no  means  unimportant  features 
of  the  irrigation  work  is  the  development  of  underground  water  in 
the  arid  southwest  for  stock-watering  purposes.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  wells  and  springs,  and  while  each  unit  in  itself  is  exceed- 
ingly small  and  the  development  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  in 
most  localities  out  of  the  question  owing  to  the  limited  supply,  yet 
these  units  are  of  great  value,  especially  to  the  Navajo  Indians. 
These  wells  are  frequently  26  or  30  miles  apart,  scattered  over  a 
territory  150  miles  long  (north  and  south)  by  260  miles  broad  (east 
and  west).  With  a  reservation  embracing  over  12,000,000  acres,  in 
many  parts  of  which  range  is  available  for  stock  provided  water  can 
be  found,  the  Navajo  problem  is  not  one  of  grass  but  of  water  for  their 
stock.  Li  many  places  one  of  these  small  wells  will  supply  a  raDge 
of  40  square  miles  and  for  a  number  of  years  past  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  increase  the  supply  of  water,  especially  in  those  locali- 
ties where  the  available  range  could  not  be  used  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  water.  One  of  the  field  men  reports  that  with  the  addi- 
tional water  developed  the  Navajos'  stock  has  increased  more  in  the 
past  five  yeaiB  than  it  did  in  the  preceding  60.  That  our  efforts  in 
their  behalf  are  not  unappreciated  the  following  excerpt  taken 
from  a  field  report  will  show: 

Ptoad  and  thankful  owners  are  they  (the  Navajos),  to  know  that  ''The  Great  White 
Father  "  at  Washington  has  at  last  come  to  their  rescue,  by  sending  men  and  machinery 
with  which  to  develop  their  water  resources. 

As  early  as  1910  Congress  directed  the  construction  of  a  pumping 
plant  on  the  Colorado  River  Reservation  with  a  view  of  ultimately 
securing  an  appropriation  of  water  for  the  irrigation  of  approximately 
150,000  acres  of  land.    The  funds  actually  made  available  for  this 
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work,  however,  have  been  so  limited  that  the  capacity  of  the  pumping 
plant  iastaJlled  will  not  exceed  5,000  acres.  The  only  logicd  system 
for  the  irrigation  of  such  large  areas  is  by  gravity.  The  valley  at 
this  point  on  the  Colorado  River  is  fertile  and  the  climatic  conditions 
favorable.  A  dam  across  the  Colorado  River  and  the  attendant  dis- 
tributing system  to  supply  these  lands,  would  cost  several  million 
dollars  and  Congress  has  not  yet  made  even  an  initial  appropriation 
for  beginmng  the  construction  of  a  gravity  system.  These  lands  are 
capable  of  wonderful  production  and  the  area  should  be  fully  devel* 
oped. 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  best  undeveloped  irrigation  opportuni- 
ties remaining  in  this  country  and  one  on  which  the  necessary  appro- 
priations by  Congress  would  be  entirely  justified. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  furnish  in  perpetuity  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  631  allotments  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation,  Ariz.,  and  steps  have 
been  taken  to  secure  this  water  from  the  storage  provided  by  the 
Roosevelt  Dam.  Heretofore  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  have 
attempted  to  cultivate  more  land  than  the  available  supply  of  water 
would  irrigate,  and  this  additional  supply  of  assured  water  will  come 
to  them  as  a  great  blessing. 

A  diversion  dam  across  the  Truckee  River  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying water  to  land  within  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  Nov., 
was  completed  during  the  year  at  a  total  cost  of  $26,296.24.  The 
construction  of  the  distributing  system  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  when  completed  will  irrigate  over  3,000  acres.  The 
Indians  of  this  reservation  are  very  industrious  and  much  time  and 
labor  has  heretofore  been  lost  annually  in  the  construction  of  brush 
dams  and  headings  which  were  periodically  destroyed  during  every 
flood.  A  permanent  diversion  will  stimulate  the  Indians  to  greater 
effort  and  come  to  them  as  a  reward  for  merit  shown. 

A  sharp  controversy  having  arisen  in  the  Uintah  Valley,  Utah, 
over  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  by  Indians  and  whites, 
the  matter  finally  reached  that  stage  where  the  Indians  were  getting 
practically  no  water.  The  Department  of  Justice  was  requested  to 
institute  proceedings  and  diu-ing  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  Utah  issued  a  restraining  order  and 
appointed  a  water  commissioner  to  distribute  the  water  pending  a 
hearing  and  the  issuance  of  a  final  decree  in  the  case.  It  is  expected 
that  this  wiU  result  la  a  substantial  acknowledgment  of  the  prior 
rights  of  the  Indians.  During  the  year  the  value  of  the  crops  raised 
in  the  Uintah  Basin  by  both  Indians  and  whites  exceeded  $400,000. 

On  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  something  over  $1,000,000  has 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  various  irrigation  projects  with 
an  aggregate  irrigable  area  of  about  73,000  acres,  of  which  over 
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69,000  acres  caa  be  supplied  from  the  systems  now  constructed. 
The  larger  project  diverts  water  from  the  Big  Horn  River  and  will 
supply  slightly  over  33^000  acres.  On  this  river,  above  the  Indian 
heading,  will  be  found  quite  a  valuable  power  site  capable  of  a  maxi- 
mum development  of  over  90,000  horsepower.  The  site  is  isolated, 
however,  as  far  as  railroad  facilities  are  concerned,  being  some  68 
miles  from  the  nearest  available  station.  Construction  at  this  time 
with  the  present  prices  of  labor  and  material,  renders  the  project 
somewhat  dubious.  To  assure  a  maTimum  development  would 
necessitate  a  dam  430  feet  high  and  the  quantity  of  material  required 
would  be  enormous.  Logically,  therefore,  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  to  the  site  of  the  propcoed  dam  would  be  a  preliminary  step 
to  undertaking  the  project  itself.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  project^  including  the  railroad,  would  exceed  $20,000,000. 

The  irrigable  area  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  tmder  our  ex- 
isting systems  approximates  80,777  acres,  of  which  70,594  acres  fall 
within  the  diminished  reservation  and  10,183  acres  on  'Hhe  ceded 
lands/'  Something  over  $800,000  has  been  expended  in  irriga- 
tion works  on  this  reservation.  During  the  past  year  the  value  of 
the  crops  grown  amoimted  to  $264,700,  of  which  the  Indians  raised 
$148,270  and  the  whites  $116,430. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made,  with  every  reasonable  prospect 
of  success,  to  greatly  increase  the  area  of  irrigable  land  for  the  Pima 
Indians  on  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  by  the  installation  of 
pumps  to  develop  undei^oimd  water.  Electric  power  from  the 
Roosevelt  Dam  is  available,  at  a  low  rate,  for  pimiping  purposes,  and 
it  is  expected  that  about  50,000  acres  of  additional  land  will  be  thus 
irrigated.  This  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Pima  Indians  who 
are  deserving,  and  who  have  been  greatly  handicapped  in  the  past 
on  account  of  their  uncertain  water  supply. 

A  recent  personal  inspection  of  the  reservations  in  the  southwest 
has  impressed  me  with  the  unusual  opportxmities  for  development 
there,  especially  in  the  raising  of  long-staple  cotton,  for  which  there 
is  such  an  urgent  demand  and  for  the  growing  of  which  these  reser- 
vations are  peculiarly  adapted  where  water  for  irrigation  purposes 
can  be  made  available. 

REIMBURSABLE  FUNDS. 

The  Indians  residing  on  approximately  85  reservations  have 
participated  in  the  use  of  reimbursable  funds  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  live  stock,  agricidtural  equipment  and  supplies,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  industry  and  self-support  among  Indians.  It  has 
opened  a  way  to  them  to  obtain  the  means  for  active  participation  in 
various  industrial  pursuits.  Under  the  plan  in  operation,  the  money  is 
not  given  to  the  Indians  for  expenditure  by  them ;  rather,  it  is  expended 
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through  the  regular  govemmental  channels  in  buying  the  stock  and 
supphes  required  after  competitiye  proposals  are  received.  Expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  this  procedure  to  be  preferable  to  one  which 
would  permit  the  Indians  to  buy  individually  in  small  quantities. 
The  purchases  made  by  the  Government  have  been  usually  in  lai^ 
quantities,  representing  the  combined  needs  of  a  number  of  Indians, 
and  much  lower  prices  have  been  obtained.  As  an  indication  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  buying  equipment  for  the  Indians  at  the 
minimum  cost,  reports  before  me  show  that  wagons  which  the  Grovem- 
ment  bought  and  sold  to  the  Indians  at  one  of  the  southwestern 
reservations,  at  a  cost  of  $90  on  the  reimbursable  plan,  were  selling 
locally  for  $180. 

The  tribal  herds  of  cattle  established  from  funds  of  this  character 
in  previous  fiscal  years  have  proven  profitable,  and  when  the  time 
arrives  for  turning  the  stock  over  to  the  Indians  they  will  then  have 
an  excellent  means  for  attaining  self-support.  The  increases  from 
these  herds  will  eventually  be  utilized  in  making  repayments  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  amoimts  expended  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  various  herds,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  therefore  certain  of  reimbursement. 

Where  property  has  been  bought  and  sold  to  individuals,  they 
have  been  required  to  sign  contracts  providing  for  repayment  of 
the  amoimt  of  money  expended  in  buying  the  property  delivered  to 
them,  and  it  has  been  found  that  they,  as  a  rule,  have  conscien- 
tiously endeavored  to  Uve  up  to  their  agreements  and  utilize  the 
property  bought  to  the  best  advantage.  There  have  been  cases 
where  the  Indians  were  unable  to  make  payments  upon  their  ac- 
counts on  the  specific  dates  agreed  upon,  and  in  all  cases  where 
such  failure  was  foimd  due  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
debtors,  the  delinquent  Indians  were  given  further  time  in  which 
to  pay  the  amounts  due.  The  Indians  generally  appreciate  the 
benefits  which  may  be  derived  through  participation  in  the  use  of 
reimbursable  funds. 

Altogether,  the  reimbursable  fund  has  been  wonderfully  helpful. 
It  has  b^en  our  purpose  to  permit  the  use  of  these  funds  only  by 
those  who  have  demonstrated  or  given  evidence  of  their  willingness 
and  ability  to  make  good  use  of  them,  character,  industry,  and 
desire  to  do  things  looking  toward  self-support  being  chief  elements 
in  selecting  the  Indians  upon  whom  this  opportunity  is  conferred. 
Unquestionably  many  deserving  Indians  have  through  this  means 
been  given  a  substantial  start  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
able  to  utilize  their  allotments  to  the  best  advantage. 
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NATIVE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Navajo  Indians  continued  to  make  blankets,  but  in  less 
quantities  than  in  previous  years,  primarily  because  the  price  of  wool 
was  so  much  better  than  in  previous  years,  and  they  found  it  more 
profitable  to  sell  the  wool  in  its  raw  state  than  to  weave  it  into 
blankets.  Unfortunately  the  plan  of  tagging  blankets,  heretofore 
inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  their  genuineness  to  the 
public,  &as  not  proven  as  successful  as  was  hoped.  Tags  were  placed 
upon  blankets,  for  which  the  Indians  received  75  cents  or  more  per 
pound  from  the  majority  of  the  licensed  traders  on  the  various 
Navajo  Reservations,  but  it  developed  that  those  traders,  quite 
largely,  sold  the  blankets  bought  from  the  Indians  to  wholesale 
dealers  in  nearby  towns,  and  the  wholesale  dealers  removed  the 
tags,  apparently  for  commercial  reasons. 

Notwithstanding  the  existing  war  conditions,  advantage  was  taken 
of  every  opportunity  to  encourage  the  Indians  engaged  in  native 
handicraft  work  to  xnake  more  and  better  articles  than  heretofore, 
so  that  the  products  of  their  industry  might  be  worth  more  to  the 
buying  public,  and  consequently  bring  them  larger  returns.  From 
present  indications  it  does  not  appear  that  the  supply  of  the  various 
articles  made  by  the  Indians  is  equal  to  the  demand,  and  hence  no 
steps  have  been  taken  to  open  up  new  markets. 

Lace  making. — ^The  Sybil  Carter  Lace  Association  of  New  York 
City  has  continued  its  cooperation  with  the  Government  in  the 
advancement  of  the  lace  industry  among  the  Indians.  I  beUeve 
that  the  foundation  has  been  laid  at  a  number  of  reservations  in 
California,  New  Mexico,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  from  which  this 
important  industry  will  later  become  a  wonderful  help  to  the  Indian 
women  in  the  profitable  use  of  all,  or  a  part,  of  their  spare  time  in  a 
remimerative  occupation. 

At  all  places  where  it  has  been  possible  to  give  instruction  in  this 
art  the  Indian  women  have  manifested  much  enthusiasm,  resulting  in 
better  homes  and  better  methods  of  living  through  incomes  derived 
from  lace  making. 

ROAD  AND  BRIDGE  WORK. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  on  the 
various  reservations  has  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  available  funds 
would  permit.  Excellent  progress  has  been  made  on  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  Mesa-Verde-Gallup  highway  across  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  to  commence  the  work 
was  made  by  the  last  Congress.  This  work  will  be  continued  during 
tne  enmnng  year  under  an  additional  appropriation. 

A  road  is  being  constructed  across  the  Kiabab  Reservation  which 
will  form  a  part  of  an  international  automobile  highway  extending 
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from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  system  of  roads  on 
the  Shoshone  Reservation  in  Wyoming  has  been  brought  nearer  to 
completion  by  the  expenditure  of  $25;000  for  the  purpose.  An 
appropriation  of  $10,000  for  similar  work  on  the  Yuma  Reservation, 
Cal.,  has  been  expended  toward  the  completion  of  a  system  of  roads 
on  that  reservation.  A  fine  bridge  is  being  constructed  across  the 
Little  Colorado  River  near  the  town  of  Winalow,  Ariz.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  authorities  of  Navajo  County. 

MOTION   PICTURES. 

Numerous  applications  have  been  acted  upon  during  the  past 
year  from  persons  desiring  to  take  moving  pictures  of  Indian  life  on 
the  reservations.  The  established  pohcy  has  been  followed  of  grant- 
ing such  applications  with  the  imderstanding  that  the  pictures  so 
taken  wiU  be  of  present-day  scenes  only,  and  that  the  Indians  will 
not  be  induced  to  give  ''made-up"  exhibitions  of  their  old-time 
customs  and  dances,  such  exhibitions  having  been  foimd  to  exert  an 
influence  against  the  eflForts  of  the  Government  to  have  the  Indians 
adopt  methods  of  living  more  conducive  to  their  general  welfare  and 
industrial  advancement.  In  certain  cases,  where  it  is  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  pictures  will  be  used  for  educational  purposes  only, 
permission  has  been  granted  for  taking  motion  pictures  of  such  old- 
time  ceremonies  as  the  ''snake  dance"  of  the  Moqui  Indians,  but  the 
usual  practice  is  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  such  pictures  where  it  is 
intended  that  they  will  be  used  for  "conmiercial"  purposes. 

INDIAN  TRADERS. 

The  nimaber  of  traders  on  Indian  reservations  operating  under 
license  from  this  bureau  is  being  gradually  diminished.  Many  of 
them  are  goiog  out  of  business  voluntarily;  others  have  purchased 
lots  in  Government  town  sites  and  moved  their  stores  to  such  loca- 
tions and  are  no  longer  under  governmental  supervision.  As  a 
whole  the  traders  have  exhibited  willingness  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  in  respect  to  trading  with  the  Indians  and  there  have 
been  few  cases  of  complaint. 

DEBTS  OF  INDIANS. 

The  pohcy  of  forbiding  assistance  to  creditors  of  Indians  in  the 
collection  of  claims  incurred  subsequent  to  departmental  order  of 
December  17,  1909,  has  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The  number  of 
complaints  regarding  nonpayment  of  debts  by  Indians  is  gradually 
diminishing,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  €hat  this  pohcy  is  having 
the  desired  effect.  The  trader  who  tries  to  increase  the  sale  of  his 
merchandise  by  giving  the  Indian  unauthorized  credit  is  evidently 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  not  profitable. 
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EXHIBITION  INDIANS. 

Very  few  instances  where  the  employment  of  Indians  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  was  desired  came  before  me  during  the  past  year.  In 
every  case  such  employment  was  discouraged,  and  only  those  allowed 
to  go  who  were  not  needed  at  home  for  farming  and  other  industrial 
pursuits  on  the  ground  that  participation  in  such  exhibitions  is  not 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  and  thrift  which  I 
am  endeavoring  to  inculcate  among  the  Indians. 

ANNUITY  AND  PER  CAPITA  PAYMENTS. 

Under  the  new  declaration  of  policy  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  make  all  the  activities  of  the 
service  contribute  to  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  Indians  from 
Government  control,  so  far  as  practicable.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant and  vital  feature  of  this  policy  involves  the  placing  of  their 
funds  in  the  hands  of  competent  Indians  for  expenditure  without 
supervision.  The  payment  of  annuities  to  certain  of  the  Indian 
tribes  is  made  mandatory  by  law,  and  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  had 
been  the  custom  to  make  the  payment  at  such  times  of  the  year  as 
the  money  would  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  Indians  in  connection 
with  their  industrial  activities. 

For  several  years,  however,  the  policy  has  been  to  discourage 
optional  cash  payments,  as  the  Indians  in  many  cases  did  not  make 
good  use  of  the  money.  Under  the  new  policy  I  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  be  more  liberal  in  this  respect,  even  at  the  risk  of  some 
of  the  money  being  squandered,  in  order  to  give  the  Indians  actual 
business  experience  in  handling  their  funds  themselves,  so  that  they 
might  ''leam  to  do  by  doing." 

DESTITUTE  INDIANS. 

The  demands  for  funds  for  the  relief  of  distress  among  Indians  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  augmented  by  the  high  cost  of  food  sup- 
plies. The  funds  allotted  for  this  work  are  small  in  the  i^gr^ate, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  spread  them  over  the  entire  jurisdiction,  no  one 
territory  receiving  a  large  amount.  The  greatest  demand  for  assist- 
ance has  naturally  come  from  the  Indians  in  the  Northern  States, 
where  climatic  conditions  make  it  necessary  for  people  to  be  clothed 
warmer  and  fed  better  than  in  the  South  or  Southwest. 

Under  the  new  declaration  of  policy  I  have  had  in  mind  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  governmental  supervision  and  care  of  destitute  Indians 
who  are  living,  not  on  Indian  reservations  but  in  white  communities. 
The  various  white  communities  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
Indians  living  among  them  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privi* 
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leges  as  the  whites,  including  the  right  to  be  cared  for  as  indigents, 
if  their  condition  warrants.  Recent  court  decisions  in  the  State  of 
California  have  emphasized  these  rights  in  the  Indians  and  have  made 
the  work  much  easier  for  this  bureau. 

SIOUX  ALLOTMENT  BENEFITS. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  of  the  various  Sioux  Reservations; 
entitled  to  allotment  benefits  provided  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1889 
(25  Stat.;  888-894);  with  the  subsequent  amendments  thereto,  have 
received  issues  of  implements,  stock,  or  the  cash  value  thereof.  A 
very  satisfactory  standard  of  implements  has  been  supplied,  attested 
by  the  fact  that  no  complaint  or  request  for  any  changes  have  been 
made  on  any  reservation.  A  high  grade  of  stock  has  been  purchased 
for  issue,  and  by  careful  supervision  the  loss  in  such  stock  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in 
stock  breeding  with  the  animals  issued  on  Sioux  benefit  applications. 
Practically  all  applications  now  being  submitted  are  made  by  the 
younger  generation  of  Sioux  Indians,  for  the  most  part  just  out  of 
school,  who  derive  the  maximum  benefit  of  the  issues  made  in  estab- 
lishing themselves  on  their  allotments  as  farmers  or  stock  breeders. 

TRIBAL  TRUST  FUNDS. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  prorating  tribal  trust  funds  in 
order  to  assist  the  Indians  to  embrace  the  varied  opportunities 
offered  them  at  this  time.  An  important  step  forward  was  made  in 
securing  the  l^islation  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill, 
approved  May  18,  1916  (39  Stat.,  123-128),  which  permits  the  with- 
drawal of  shares  of  noncompetent,  able-bodied  Indians  for  expendi- 
ture under  supervision  for  their  benefit.  This  law  makes  it  possible 
to  establish  noncompetents  on  their  allotments  and  purchase  the 
equipment  and  supplies  necessary  to  start  them  toward  self-support. 
Thousands  of  Indians  are  being  encouraged  to  greater  effort  through 
the  benefits  afforded  by  this  new  law.  Under  the  new  policy,  much 
greater  liberality  is  being  exercised  in  prorating  the  shares  of  trust 
f imds  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
various  tribes,  so  far  as  consistent  with  present  legislation  on  the 
subject. 

INDIVIDUAL  INDIAN  MONEY. 

The  problem  of  handling  the  moneys  belonging  to  individual 
Indians  so  as  to  yield  them  the  greatest  possible  advantage  consist- 
ent with  the  preservation  and  development  of  their  self-respect  is 
pressing  as  vigorously  for  attention  as  at  any  time  in  the  pasij. 

This  task,  of  necessity,  must  be  disposed  of  slowly  because  of  its 
great  proportions  and  because  it  relates  to  each  individual  rather 
than  a  race  or  even  a  tribe. 
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During  the  year  special  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  and  assist 
adult  Indians  to  establish  peimanent  and  substantial  homes  upon 
land.  The  results  have  been  gratifying,  though  there  yet  remains 
many  who  need  the  stimulating  influence  of  a  permanent  home  to 
spur  them  on  to  higher  and  more  consistent  endeavor. 

Under  amended  rules  it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  formal  apphca- 
tions  from  Indians,  through  their  several  superintendents  for  indi- 
vidual Indian  moneys,  from  about  27,000  per  annum  to  about  9,000 
per  annum  without  any  disadvantage  whatever  to  the  Indians  so  far 
as  can  be  observed. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  individual  Indian  money 
from  all  quarters,  due  principally  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  it 
is  noted  that  most  of  these  requests  involve  the  use  of  minors'  funds 
by  parents  or  guardians,  who  have  exhausted  their  own  funds  sSttd 
now  hope  to  have  the  use  of  their  children's  money.  This  money, 
however,  is  being  held  in  bank  at  interest  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians 
until  they  become  of  age,  or  imtil  some  veiy  imusual  circumstance 
should  arise  fully  justifying  withdrawal  of  their  money.  This  is  not 
a  hard-and-fast  rtde,  but  is  deviated  from  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
minor  whose  fimds  are  involved.  It  is  held  to  be  more  important 
that  the  children's  money  shall  be  kept  intact  for  them,  so  that  they 
shall  some  day  receive  its  full  benefit,  rather  than  permit  parents  to 
use  this  money  for  ordinary  current  expenses,  though  circumstances 
sometimes  arise  in  which  it  appears  to  be  necessary  that  a  small 
part  of  these  funds  be  so  used. 

It  is  behoved  that  the  interests  of  the  Indians  have  been  furthered 
materially  by  the  present  method  of  handling  their  funds,  and  that 
the  full  operation  of  the  new  declaration  of  poUcy  will  soon  register 
a  long  advance  in  their  interests. 

INDIAN  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  poUcy  of  improving  industrial  conditions  for  Indians  and 
stabilizing  the  employment  offered  them  has  given  a  marked  im- 
petus to  Indian  employment  generally,  and  on  some  reservations  a 
compelling  desire  to  get  to  work  leaves  none  idle  excepting  the  aged 
or  physically  imfit.  Recently  when  employment  at  a  good  wage 
was  offered  to  about  100  Indians  of  different  reservations,  7  of  the 
ntunber  accepted;  the  others  were  employed. 

The  field  of  work  giving  employment  to  Indians  of  mechanical 
abihty  in  the  large  automobile  factories  of  the  Middle  West  was 
greatly  widened  during  the  year.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of 
an  overseer,  usually  an  Indian,  who  sees  to  it  that  their  work  is  sped 
up  and  looks  after  their  welfare  sympathetically.  The  boys  agree 
to  refrain  from  the  use  of  intoxicants,  pay  their  debts,  and  save  a 
portion  of  their  earnings  for  a  bank  accoimt,  that  they  may  start  in 
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business  in  a  small  way  when  they  have  become  expert  mechanics. 
A  few  Indians  occupy  clerical  positions  in  the  factories.  Indians  of 
mechanical  quaUfications  are  to  be  placed  in  tractor  factories  to  leam 
the  construction  and  handling  of  tractors,  that  they  may  become 
important  wage  earners  in  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  West. 

One  nonreservation  school  alone  at  the  close  of  the  year  entered 
a  class  of  18  in  one  of  the  leading  motor  factories,  bringing  its  en- 
rolled number  there  up  to  36. 

These  young  men  on  reaching  the  factory  go  into  the  '^student 
corps, "  and  besides  working  eight  hours  a  day  spend  four  nights  a 
week  on  a  factory  course  in  mechanical  drafting  and  technical  auto- 
mobile'engineering. 

Most  of  these  Indian  boys  have  made  good.  One  of  them  upon 
coinpleting  his  factory  work  had  saved  $750  in  wages  and  was  placed 
in  chaise  of  a  local  branch.  Another  beat  all  records  in  assembling 
a  car  and  was  given  a  western  branch  where  his  earnings  approxi- 
mate $3,000  per  year.  Others  have  taken  positions  as  branch  man- 
agers and  skilled  laborers  at  excellent  wages.  A  student  from  this 
school  is  in  chaise  of  a  monotype  on  a  New  York  paper. 

The  Indian  factory  boys  have  furnished  their  full  quota  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  service.  A  number  of  them  are  petty  officers,  one 
of  this  class  receiving  $71  a  month  on  a  United  States  torpedo-boat 
destroyer. 

Boys  attending  Indian  schools  of  the  Southwest,  not  needed  at 
home  to  assist  their  parents  during  vacation,  are  provided  with 
out-of-door  work  in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  from  Rocky  Ford,  Colo., 
to  Garden  City,  Kans.,  during  the  summer.  Food,  shelter,  instruc- 
tion, the  gratuities  of  school  life,  must  be  paid  for  at  Rocky  Ford, 
where  Indians  gain  their  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  mone- 
tary value  of  service. 

The  work  is  rapidly  becoming  self-supporting.  The  earning 
capacity  of  the  boys  has  increased  in  such  measure  that  the  majority 
now  pay  transportation  to  and  from  school,  and  board  while  work- 
ing. Results  have  abimdantly  justified  the  eflFort  put  forth  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work. 

The  earnings  for  1916  by  pupils  from  a  group  of  five  southwestern 
schools  were  approximately  $23,000. 

Superintendents  write  that  they  have  only  a  few  Indians  to  recom- 
mend for  employment  off  the  reservations,  as  there  is  abundant 
work  available. 

Fifty-six  associations  of  returned  students  have  sent  in  reports, 
showing  them  to  be  working  for  better  babies,  better  homes,  better 
farms,  and  many  phases  of  social  service. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  activities  of  the  returned 
students  gives  but  little  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  Indians 
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who  have  gone  from  the  tepee,  hogan,  or  wigwam  to  Govenmienty 
or  mission  schools,  and  thence  to  different  fields  of  labor,  where  their 
work  is  merged  into  that  of  the  citizenry.  Throughout  the  year, 
the  o£Q.ce  has  enjoyed  calls  from  many  returned  students,  who,  to 
quote  their  own  words,  ''came  to  pay  their  respects,"  or  to  express 
gratitude  for  the  help  given  by  the  Goyemment  in  sending  them  to 
school,  and  giving  them  ''a  start."  Among  students  who  have 
visions  for  civic  usefulness  and  well  defined  plans  for  work,  may  be 
listed  aviators,  soldiers  and  sailors,  professional  musicians,  nurses, 
some  now  in  France,  many  boys  and  girls  in  industrial,  literary,  and 
professional  work,  and  numbers  working  their  way  through  college. 
Because  of  their  narrowed  environment  at  home  and  lack  of  diversity 
in  occupations,  the  schools,  this  year,  have  placed  a  larger  number 
of  pupils  than  formerly  in  famiUes.  The  vacation  work  amplifies 
the  school  instruction  and  gives  another  perspective  to  life's 
opportunities. 

The  number  of  returned  students  who  are  prosperous  and  inde- 
pendent on  their  allotments  over  last  year  is  of  important  economic 
significance  as  showing  a  year  of  constructive  work  upon  which  to 
build  for  competency. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

Allotment  work  was  continued  on  the  various  Sioux  reservations 
during  the  year  under  authority  of  the  acts  of  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat. 
L.,  888),  and  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  444-451).  The  act  of  1908, 
supra,  authorizes  allotments  to  any  living  children  of  the  Sioux  Tribe 
of  Indians  belonging  on  any  of  the  Great  Sioux  reservations,  and  who 
have  not  heretofore  been  allotted,  as  long  as  the  tribe  to  which  such 
Indian  children  belong  is  possessed  of  any  unallotted  tribal  or  reserva- 
tion lands. 

Allotment  work  was  also  continued  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation, 
Ariz.,  under  a  special  alloting  agent.  Due  to  the  intense  heat  in  that 
part  of  the  country  a  cessation  of  field  operations  is  necessary  during 
the  sTimmer  months. 

Under  the  act  of  August  1,  1914  (38  Stat.  L.,  693),  456  allotments, 
covering  an  area  of  132,315.72  acres,  were  made  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Reservation,  and  the  schedule  of  selections  is  being  checked 
up  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  approval  and  the  issuance  of  trust 
patents. 

During  the  year  120  allotments  on  the  pubHc  domain  were  approved 
to  Turtle  Mountain  Indians  under  the  act  of  April  21 ,  1904  (33  Stat.  L., 
189-194),  and  cover  an  area  of  15,030.40  acres. 

On  the  Colorado  River  Reservation,  Ariz.,  additional  lands  were 
allotted  to  Indians  having  rights  thereon,  more  especially  Indians  who 
formerly  resided  at  Fort  Mojave. 
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Allotment  work  under  an  item  contained  in  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion act  approved  March  2,  1917  (Public  369),  has  been  authorized 
on  the  Morongo  Mission  Reservation,  Cal.,  and  a  special  agent  was 
recently  detailed  to  that  reservation  for  the  pmpose  of  making  allot- 
ments. It  is  expected  that  allotment  work  on  other  mission  reserva- 
tions will  be  taken  up  soon. 

A  large  number  of  reallotments  were  made  on  various  reservations 
during  the  year,  notably  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  under  au- 
thority found  in  the  acts  of  October  19,  1888  (25  Stat.  L.,  611-612), 
and  March  3,  1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  781-784).  Changes  are  encouraged 
where  the  Indians  will  be  benefited,  and  especially  where  a  better 
character  of  land  is  obtainable. 

A  list  of  the  reservations,  number  of  allotments  approved  during 
the  year,  and  number  made  in  the  field  but  not  yet  approved  will  be 
found  in  Table  26. 

CLASSIFICATION    AND    APPRAISEMENT    OF    SURPLUS 

INDIAN   LAND, 

Under  authority  found  in  the  act  of  June  6,  1912  (37  Stat.  L.,  125), 
a  large  amount  of  reclassification  and  appraisement  work  was  under- 
taken. This  reexamination  work  is  done  in  specific  cases  upon  a 
formal  appUcation  by  the  homestead  applicant  that  an  error  was  made 
in  the  original  classification  or  appraisement  of  the  land  covered  by 
his  entry.  These  appUcations  have  covered  mainly  surplus  Flathead 
lands. 

A  commission  was  recently  appointed  under  the  act  of  February 
27,  1917  (Public  358),  to  examine,  classify  and  appraise  as  to  their 
surface  values  the  siu*plus  coal  lands  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation 
consisting  of  approximately  120,000  acres.  The  commission  is  now 
at  work  in  the  field  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  1st  of  November,  1917. 

LAND  PURCHASES, 

A  special  agent  is  still  engaged  in  purchasing  land  for  homeless 
California  Indians,  and  up  to  the  present  time  purchases  have  been 
consumated  covering  8,019.51  acres  for  approximately  4,100  Indians, 

Purchases  have  also  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  numerous  bands 
of  homeless  nonreservation  Indians  in  Nevada,  from  appropriations 
contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  (39 
Stat.,  123-143).  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  these  Indians 
through  lease  and  the  withdrawal  of  certain  areas,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  approximately  500  Indians  will  be  provided  with  homes. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  tribes  whose  period  of  trust  has  been 
extended,  number  of  allotments  on  each  reservation,  the  number  so 
extended,  date  of  expiration  of  trust,  and  length  of  extension: 


Tribe. 


Allot- 

Date 

AUot- 

ments 

trustpe- 

ments. 

ex- 

tended. 

expires. 

68 

56 

1916 

519 

504 

1917 

1,588 

1,503 

1917 

8,331 

8,164 

1917 

158 

87 

1917 

435 

857 

1917 

344 

118 

1917 

122 

118 

1917 

548 

496 

1916 

108 

105 

1916 

1,524 

1.901 

1917 

Ex- 
tended. 


Modoc.  Oklahoma. , 

Absentee  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Citizen  Potawatomi,  Oklahoma , 

Cheyenne  and  An^Miho,  Oklahoma... 

Ottawa,  Oklahoma. 

Seneca,  Oklahoma 

Wyandotte,  Oklahoma. 

Bao  and  Fox,  Kansas  and  Nebraska. . 

Sao  and  Fox,  Oklahoma 

Iowa,  Oklahoma , 

Oneida,  Wlaoonsin 


raw. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
1 


In  addition,  the  trust  period  on  all  Indian  homesteads  and  allot- 
ments on  the  public  domain  which  would  otherwise  expire  during 
the  calendar  year  1917  has  been  extended  for  one  year  by  an  Exec- 
utive order.  Authority  for  these  extensions  will  be  found  in  the 
fifth  section  of  the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  and  the 
act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  326). 

OSAQE  OIL  AND  QAS  LEASES. 

On  May  31,  1917,  there  were  sold  at  public  auction  at  Pawhuska, 
Okla.,  leases  covering  certain  Osage  lands  for  oil-mining  purposes, 
aggregating  9,120  acres,  for  a  bonus  consideration  of  $1,997,600,  an 
average  of  $219  per  acre.  These  lands  consisted  of  scattering  tracts 
on  the  east  side  of  the  reservation,  which  were  being  drained  by 
reason  of  development  on  adjacent  property  and  certain  tracts  in- 
cluded in  gas  leases  on  which  oil  wells  were  brought  in.  Leases  cov- 
ering these  tracts  are  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  as  long  thereafter 
as  oil  is  foimd  in  paying  quantities,  and  provide  for  a  royalty  in 
addition  to  the  bonus  consideration  of  16§  per  cent,  except  when 
wells  on  quarter-section  tracts  or  fractional  parts  of  quarter  sections 
are  sufficient  to  average  100  or  more  barrek  per  well  per  day  the 
royalty  on  oil  produced  is  20  per  cent. 

The  Osage  Reservation,  under  which  oil  and  gas  is  reserved  to  the 
tribe  until  1931,  comprises  approxiniately  1,600,000  acres,  of  which 
one  block  on  the  east  side  was  leased  for  oil  and  gas  under  a  blanket 
lease  authorized  by  Congress,  which  expired  March  16,  1916*  New 
leases  have  been  made  covering  about  900,000  acres  for  gas  and 
about  227,000  for  oil.  The  oil  leases,  aggregating  about  227,000  are 
included  in  the  900,000  acres  leased  for  gas. 

On  June  30,  1917,  there  were  1,234  dry  and  abandoned  wells  on 
the  Osage  Reservation,  3,244  producing  oil  weUs,  and  333  gas  wells. 
The  gross  production  of  oil  from  July  1,  1916,  to  J^ge,y30^  J917^^ 
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amounted  to  9,943,919.45  barrels;  of  which  the  Osage  Tribe  received 
as  royalty  1,643,223.68  barrels.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Osage 
Tribe  from  oil  and  gas  leases  from  July  1,  1916,  until  June  30,  1917, 
amounted  to  approximately  $5,000,000. 

OIL  AND  QAS  INDUSTRY  OUTSIDE  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED 
TRIBES  AND  OSAQE  NATION, 

Prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1912  comparatively  little  interest  was  shown 
in  the  oil  and  gas  industry  outside  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and 
Osage  Nation.  Subsequent  to  that  time,  however,  the  industry  has 
shown  a  steady  increase,  until  at  the  present  time  oil  fields  are 
in  operation  not  only  on  the  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma  but  in  the 
States  of  Wyoming  and  Washington  as  well,  and  recently  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

The  greatest  development  has  been  made  on  the  Otoe,  Pawnee, 
Ponca,  Kiowa,  and  Sac  and  Fox  Reservations  in  Oklahoma,  on 
allotted  lands,  Shoshone,  Wyo.,  showing  the  greatest  development 
on  tribal  lands. 

Owing  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  oil  during  the  fiscal 
year  1917,  it  has  been  a  t)anner  year  in  the  leasing  of  Indian  lands 
for  oil  and  gas  mining  purposes.  The  regulations  approved  Septem- 
ber 3,  1912,  governing  the  leasing  of  restricted  allotted  Indian  lands 
for  mining  purposes  fix  the  amount  of  rentals  and  royalties,  making 
it  obligatory  on  the  lessee  to  pay  the  amounts  thus  specified. 

In  addition  to  the  rentals  and  royalties  prescribed  by  the  regu- 
lations, bonuses  are  paid  directly  to  the  Indian  lessors,  varying  in 
amoimt  from  a  few  dollars  to  several  thousands  of  dollars,  owing  to 
the  geological  indications  of  the  presence  of  oil  or  gas  and  the  prox- 
imity of  the  land  to  developed  territory. 

The  f oUowing  statement  shows  the  approximate  number  of  acres 
on  which  leases  for  oil  and  gas  mining  piuposes  are  approved  or 
pending  at  the  various  agencies  outside  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
and  Osage  Nation  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1917 : 


Agency. 

Acrease. 

Pending. 

Approved. 

ALLOTTED  LAIOM. 
QMj^nn^  ftn<l  ArapahO   ,  .                           .               

4,062.94 

2,724.63 

8,32S.(8 

2,391.35 

6,439.13 

1,200.00 

840.00 

281.05 

363.27 

30,228.00 
86.287.00 

Xiowa -'. 

Otoe 

63,94e.00 
63,600.00 
1,04a  00 
19,640.00 
6,625.00 
7;869.00 
l,3a0.00 

PaWD66 

Ponca. 

flnn  iuifl  Fnx.  OklA.' . 

Bhftwnee ,.,,..-.-,-- -,-,-,-. 

Shcehooe 

8pokBD6. -.,,-,-  ^ ,  -  r  -,  -    ..--,,,,., 

Total 

27,550.93 

219,615.00 

TRIBAL  LANDS. 

Shoshone 

24,060.00 

Total...  .               

34, 08a  00 
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FEE  PATENTS  TO  INDIANS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  2,500  applications  for  fee  patents  have  been 
received^  of  which  297  were  denied  and  2,203  approved,  involving  an 
area  of  275,553  acres,  valued  at  approximately  $5,000,000.  Of  the 
fee  patent  applications  approved,  576  were  full  blood  Indian  allot- 
tees and  1,627  mixed  bloods.  Under  the  new  policy  and  a  broad- 
ening of  its  application  to  requests  for  fee  patents  it  is  estimated  that 
several  thousand  fee  patents  will  be  issued  to  competent  Indians. 

COMPETENCY  COMMISSIONS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  competency  commissions  have  investigated 
the  qualifications  of  Indian  allottees  to  manage  their  own  affairs  on 
the  following  Indian  reservations:  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Crow, 
Crow  Creek,  Devils  Lake,  Kickapoo,  Lower  Brule,  Oneida,  Sac  and 
Fox,  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Sisseton.  These  conmxissions  are  com- 
posed of  men  who  are  well  qualified  for  the  work  and  who  have  had 
long  experience  in  the  Indian  Service.  Numerous  fee  patents,  in- 
volving an  area  of  about  50,000  acres  of  land,  have  been  issued  on  the 
recommendation  of  these  commissions. 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

The  area  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  was  19,525,966  acres  of  un- 
allotted lands,  of  which  15,794,238  acres  have  been  allotted  to  en- 
rolled members,  3,130,129  acres  not  needed  for  allotment,  have  been 
sold  as  surplus  unallotted  lands  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  over  $17,000,000,  while  139,284  acres  were  reserved  from 
sale  and  set  aside  for  town  sites,  railroad  rights  of  way,  churches, 
courthouses,  schools,  cemeteries,  etc.,  leaving  remaining  unsold 
458,937  acres  in  Choctaw  Nation,  721  acres  in  Chickasaw  Nation,  none 
in  Cherokee  Nation,  2,495  acres  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  162  acres 
in  Seminole  Nation.  The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribal  imsold 
lands  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder 
from  October  15  to  31,  1917,  to  be  followed  on  November  19  by  a 
sale  of  the  remaining  unsold  Creek  tribal  lands. 

In  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the  office  of  the  superintend- 
ent for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  fiscal  year  1917  surpasses  all 
previous  years.  One  million  pieces  of  mail  and  $42,000,000  were 
handled.  One  hundred  and  eighty  houses  and  bams  were  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $126,492.1 1 ;  2,042.25  acres  of  land  were  bought  for  homes 
costing^  $52,437.10;  489,076.62  acres  of  tribal  and  allotted  lands  were 
soldf or  $2,190,293.13;  $1,741,550  were  invested  for  individualTndians 
in  liberty  loan  bonds;  $7,500  were  invested  in  other  loans  andpur- 
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chases;  $7,429,066.10  were  disbursed  on  account  of  per  capita  pay- 
ments to  the  ChoctawSy  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles;  2,328  leases  for 
various  purposes  were  approved,  and  1,252  canceled;  the  restric- 
tion against  alienation  of  land  was  removed  from  155,428.39  acres 
and  $4,407,909.62  were  collected  on  account  of  royalties  arising  from 
leases,  not  to  mention  16,000  separate  accounts,  maintenance  pay- 
ments, thousands  of  investigations,  reports  and  miscellaneous 
matters. 

The  Five  Civihzed  Tribes  in  Oklahoma  now  number  101,506 
enrolled  members,  tabulated  as  to  tribes  as  follows: 


Restricted  class. 

Unrestricted  class. 

Nation. 

Full 
bloods. 

Mixed, 
three- 
fourths 

or 
more. 

One- 
half 
to 
thre<^ 
fourths. 

Total. 

Less  than 
one-half, 
Inchiding 
inter, 
married 
whites. 

Freed- 
mon. 

Total. 

Oiand 
total. 

1,515 

258 
709 
90 
1,803 
641 
133 

708 

1,644 

30 

2,975 

1,157 

345 

2,481 
9,440 
1,477 
13,481 
8,556 
1,732 

3,823 
9,699 

183 
23,424 
8,396 

409 

4,662 
6,029 

"4,*9i9" 

6,809 

986 

8,485 

15,728 

183 

28,343 

10,205 

1,395 

10,966 

Choctaw 

7  087 
1,357 
8,703 
6,868 
1,254 

25,168 

Mlaslsslppl  Choclaw 

1,660 

41,824 

Creek 

18,701 
3,127 

fUimfnol^ 

Total 

26,774 

3,534 

6,850 

137,167 

40,934 

23,405 

64,339 

*  101,506 

1  This  indicates  the  total  number  of  dtisens  of  the  restricted  class  whose  names  appear  on  the  approved 
roll.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  the  restrictions  have  been  unconditionally  removed  from  2,286 
persons  by  the  Secrotary  of  the  Interior  or  bv  death.  The  approximate  number  of  restricted  citizens 
who  have  had  the  restrictions  removed  from  their  entire  allotments  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
by  death  is  12.000.  leaving  25,167  restricted  Indians  June  30.  1917. 

*  This  total  b  13  less  than  shown  by  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  it  having  been 
found  that  this  number  of  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  approved  Creek  rolls  were  not  entitled  to 
enrollment  and  notations  to  that  effect  have  been  placed  on  the  roll  opposite  their  names  by  departmental 
•athflclty. 

PROBATE  WORK  IN  OKLAHOMA, 

The  volumo  and  importance  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  by  the  corps  of  probate  attorneys, 
stationed  in  that  part  of  Oklahoma  comprising  the  former  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  conditions  obtaining  there;  and  this  year,  as  in  the 
past,  these  men  have  demonstrated,  in  no  uncertain  manner,  the 
value  of  their  work  and  have  justified,  by  actual  results,  the  estab* 
lishment  of  this  arm  of  the  Indian  Service. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  force  followed  as  a  necessary  corol- 
lary the  allotment  of  the  lands  and  other  property  of  these  Indiana 
among  the  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  persons  who  were  enrolled 
as  members  and  freedmen  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  for  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  personnel  of  that  body  of  persons  should 
be  entirely  changed,  within  a  few  short  years,  by  the  passing  of  the 
old  and  tiie  substitution  of  a  new  generation.  With  this  change, 
which  is  now  being  rapidly  accomplished,  has  come  a  host  of  per^ 
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sons  who  have  succeeded  to  the  original  Indian  estates,  but  who, 
although  owners  thereof,  are  not  protected  by  the  safeguards  that 
were  thrown  about  their  predecessors  in  interest. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  to  protect  this  new  class  of  Indian 
property  holders  in  an  entirely  new  way  and  to  invoke  a  new  machin- 
ery of  law  and  a  different  forum,  to  wit,  the  probate  court,  as  a 
means  of  continuing  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government  over 
those  members  of  the  Indian  race  who  are  still  dependent.  The 
United  States  could  appear  in  this  forum  only  by  its  attorneys,  and 
hence  the  establishment  of  the  corps  of  legal  representatives  which 
uniformly  and  systematically  operates,  for  the  benefit  of  Indian 
citizens,  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  in  the  40  Counties  embracing  the  great 
domain  formerly  known  as  the  Indian  Territory. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  in  a  brief  space  all  things  actually  accom- 
plished by  the  probate  attorneys,  but  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly 
45,000  probate  cases  now  on  the  dockets  of  the  county  courts  of 
eastern  Oklahoma  affords  some  measure  of  the  volimie  of  the  work. 

The  work  during  the  last  fiscal  year  shows  the  determined  efforts 
of  the  probate  attorneys  to  put  each  on  a  sound  basis  and  to  correct 
abuses  generally.  In  doing  so  they  have,  within  the  past  year, 
participated  in  numerous  criminal  actions  and  civil  suits  on  behalf 
of  Indian  citizens,  the  civil  suits  involving  property  valued  at 
upward  of  $474,000. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  4,470  citations  were  issued  by  the  pro- 
bate attorneys  to  delinquent  guardians,  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
moval or  discharge  of  1,762  of  such  guardians  and  the  filing  of  2,935 
new  bonds,  amounting  to  $3,331,693. 

Of  the  tangible  results,  most  readily  appreciable,  are  the  accom- 
plishment of  preventing  losses  in  the  amount  of  $1,514,314  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  that  would  have  befallen  Indians  but  for  the 
efforts  of  the  probate  attorneys,  which  is  exceeded,  however,  by 
the  amounts  conserved  for  them  through  bank  deposits  and  invest- 
ments aggregating,  for  the  same  period,  $3,424,226. 

The  scope  of  the  year's  work  of  these  attorneys,  and  the  character 
and  quantity  thereof,  may  be  comprehended  at  a  glance  from  the 
following  summary  of  results: 

Cafles  pending  first  day  of  year 47, 148 

Oaaee  pending  last  day  of  year 44, 766 

R^ular  cases  in  which  attorney  appeared 18, 965 

Civil  actions  instituted 261 

Amount  involved  in  such  civil  actions $474, 162 

Civil  actions  finally  determined 231 

Criminal  actions  instituted 15 

Criminal  actions  finally  determined 25 

New  bonds  filed _^  2,935 
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Amount  covered  by  such  new  bonds $3, 331, 693 

GuardianB  removed  or  dischai^ged 1, 762 

Conservation  of  fmids: 

(a)  Bank  deposits $973,123 

(6)  Investments $2,451,103 

Amounts  saved  to  minors  and  others $1, 514,314 

Inherited  land  sales 1,004 

Minor  allotment  sales 471 

Citations  issued 4, 470 

Quit-claim  deeds  obtained 79 

Official  letters  and  reports 41,818 

Conferences  with  allottees  and  others  (approximate) 41, 565 

Leases  drafted  by  probate  attorneys 449 

Other  leases  passed  upon  by  probate  attorneys 887 

Appraisements  secured  from  Government  appraisers 975 

SALE    OF    REMAINING    UNALLOTTED    CHOCTAW    AND 
CHICKASAW  TRIBAL  LANDS. 

Under  the  regulations  governing  the  next  sale  of  imallotted  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  tribal  lands,  including  the  timber  land  and  the 
surface  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  land,  including  tpwnsites 
established  on  said  surface,  a  sale  of  these  lands  at  pubUc  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder  will  commence  at  Hugo,  Olda.,  on  October 
15,  and  concluding  at  Ardmore,  Okla.,  on  October  31,  1917.  The 
timber  lands  and  surface  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands 
classified  as  suitable  for  townsite  purposes  will  be  sold  on  the  deferred 
payment  plan  as  heretofore,  but  the  surface  of  the  segregated  coal 
and  asphalt  land  area  classified  as  agricultural  and  grazing  will  be 
sold  for  cash  in  accordance  with  Section  4  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  19,  1912  (authorizing  the  sale  of  such  surface), 
without  regard  to  the  appraised  value  thereof,  two  years  having 
expired  since  the  lands  were  first  offered  for  sale  from  November 
16  to  December  2,  1914. 

The  most  valuable  agricultural  lands,  consisting  of  25,910  acres, 
to  be  sold  are  practically  all  located  in  Haskell  Coimty,  while  the 
timber  lands  are  located  in  McCurtain,  Pushmataha,  Le  Flore,  and 
Latimer  Coimties,  there  being  141,126  acres  in  McCurtain  Coxmty, 
107,083  acres  in  Pushmataha  Coimty,  119,450  acres  in  Le  Flore,  and 
51,500  acres  in  Latimer  County  yet  to  be  sold.  These  timber  lands 
averaged  at  the  last  sale  held  from  October -4  to  31,  1916,  $3.36  per 
acre,  and  the  agricultural  lands  averaged  S9.15  per  acre. 

Steps  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  practicable  to  sell  the  remaining 
unsold  Creek  tribal  lands  consisting  of  a  little  over  2,000  acres,  and 
Creek  town  lots  in  Muskogee  and  Tulsa,  recovered  as  a  result  of  Creek 
town-lot  suits,  and  the  old  Creek  capitol  building  site  at  Okmulgee, 
Okla.,  which  occupies  a  square  in  the  center  of  that  city,  for  the  dis- 
posal of  which  several  propositions  have  been  advanced,  as  the 
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preseivation  of  the  old  Creek  oapitol  building  which  was  the  Creek 
oomicil  house,  as  a  Creek  National  Museum^  to  be  purchased  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Creek  Tribe  for  that  purpose,  to  give  Okmulgee 
County  preferential  right  to  purchase  the  old  oapitol  building  site 
with  improvements  for  a  courthouse,  at  the  appraised  value  (about 
$60,000),  or  to  have  Congress  purchase  the  site  for  a  post-office  build- 
ing for  Federal  purposes. 

ESTATES  OP  DECEASED  INDIANS. 

Not  only  does  the  United  States  follow  the  Indian  with  watchful 
care  during  his  life,  but  after  his  death  distributes  his  estate,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  pursuance  of  these  laws. 

In  former  days,  before  the  present  really  hopeful  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy  iaxisted  between  the  white  man  and  the  In- 
dian, it  used  to  be  commonly  and  flippantly  remarked  that  "the  only 
good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian.''  The  Indian  Office  can  see  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  goodness  between  living  Indians  and  those  who  have 
passed  on;  it  does  note,  however,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  undertakes  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased Indian,  that  he  has  during  his  lifetime  undertaken  and  gener- 
ously fulfilled  heavy  responsibilities  toward  relatives,  adopted  chil- 
dren, or  other  dependents,  who  may  or  may  not  be  claimants  to  his 
estate  after  his  death. 

In  the  determination  of  heirs  to  Indian  estates,  the  department 
occupies  the  position  of  a  probate  court,  and  operates  imder  regula- 
tions as  to  notice  and  hearing,  etc.,  very  much  as  would  such  a  court. 
In  the  consideration  of  wills  made  by  Indians,  however,  the  depart- 
ment acts  also  as  a  guardian  of  the  Indian  and  his  estate,  the  law 
making  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
validity  of  such  wills,  and  providiag  that  such  approval  (or  dis- 
approval) may  be  given  either  during  the  life  or  after  the  death  of 
the  testator.  The  circumstances  of  many  individual  cases  have 
made  this  method  of  procedure  appear  to  be  the  only  adequate  one. 

The  fact  that  during  the  past  year  a  considerable  niunber  of  wills 
(49,  or  28.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  acted  upon)  was  disap- 
proved, shows  the  importance  of  the  discretionary  power  in  this 
respect  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  total  number 
of  wills  approved  was  123,  exclusive  of  Osage  wills,  which  receive 
consideration  under  a  law  applicable  to  them  alone  and  for  the 
approval  of  which  no  fee  is  collected. 

The  total  number  of  estates  which  were  the  subject  of  final  deter- 
mination during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  was  2,851.  On 
2,608,  or  91.4  per  cent  of  these,  a  $15  fee  for  such  determination  was 
collected,  the  total  amount  of  such  fees  being  $39,120.    Of  the  172 
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wills  considered,  123,  or  71.5  per  cent,  received  approval  and  49,  or 
28.5  per  cent,  were  disapproved. 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  30,  1913  (38  Stat.  L.,  103), 
required  a  new  system  of  bookkeeping  to  be  installed  in  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs  which  would  afford  a  ready  analysis  of  expenditures 
by  appropriations  and  allotments  and  by  units  of  the  service,  show- 
ing for  each  class  of  work,  or  activity,  the  expenditures  for  salaries 
and  wages  of  employees,  etc. 

In  order  to  comply  with  this  law  a  new  system  of  bookkeeping, 
devised  by  the  Indian  Office,  was  installed  throughout  the  service 
July  1, 1916.  However,  the  act  of  May  18, 1916,  directed  the  Bureau 
of  Efficiency  to  prepare  and  submit  a  system  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  or  before  December  31,  1916.  This  was  done,  and  the 
system  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  has  been  adopted. 

The  new  system  is  divided  into  two  parts  denominated,  respec- 
tivdy,  "Fund  accounting"  and  "General  accounting."  It  was 
ordered  that  the  fund  accoimting  feature  should  be  installed  by  the 
disbursing  officer  for  each  unit  of  the  service  July  1,  1917,  in  accord- 
ance with  printed  instructions.  The  general  accounting  feature  is 
to  be  installed  at  the  various  units  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
first  of  July  under  the  personal  direction  of  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency  and  such  employees  of  the  Indian  Service  as 
may  be  available  for  the  purpose. 

The  new  system  differs  materially  from  the  one  heretofore  in 
use,  being  designed  to  show  the  actual  cost  of  the  various  activities 
by  expenditiu^s  of  money  and  property,  rather  than  by  cash  dis- 
bursements alone. 

FORESTRY, 

Organization  and  administration. — ^Efforts  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministrative force  met  with  much  success  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year;  but  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  the  force 
was  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  four  technical  men  to  serve  in 
the  American  military  forces. 

The  Regulations  and  Instructions  for  Officers  in  Charge  of  Forests 
on  Indian  Reservations,  approved  June  29,  1911,  were  amended  on 
March  17,  1917,  to  embody  changes  found  desirable  for  the  more 
efficient  administration  of  Indian  timber.  In  this  connection  changes 
were  made  in  the  allotment  and  tribal  timber  contract  forms,  and 
a  new  timber  contract  form  introduced  for  the  sale  of  logs,  etc.,  cut 
by  Indians  from  their  allotments  or  from  tribal  lands.  Several  forest 
survey  report  forms  were  adopted  during  the  year. 

New  regulations  for  the  more  efficient  sale  of  the  products  of  the 
Menominee  Indian  mills  were  approved  and  put  into  effect  October 
1,  1916. 
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Appraisal  of  umb^b  besources. — ^The  work  of  estimatmg  the 
tiinber,  classifying  the  land,  and  gathering  data  for  a  contour  map 
of  the  Qoinaielt  Indian  Reservation  was  completed  in  the  simmxer 
of  1917.  Several  townships  of  the  Klamath  were  covered  by  strip 
valuation  surveys  in  accordance  with  a  plan  for  the  gradual  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  timbered  area  upon  the  reservation.  A  general 
reconnaissance  of  the  forested  area  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation 
indicated  a  stand  of  about  30,000,000  feet.  Estimates  on  a  com- 
paratively small  scale  were  made  on  a  large  number  of  reservations 
and  allotments  upon  the  public  land  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
small  timber  sales  and  of  sales  of  land  bearing  timber. 

As  a  basis  for  the  administration  of  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Forest, 
created  by  the  act  of  May  18,  1916  (39  Stat.  L.,  123,  137),  an  exami- 
nation was  made  of  the  lands  south  of  Lower  Red  Lake.  This 
exanunation  showed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  white  and  Norway 
pine  was  mature  or  decadent  and  should  be  immediately  removed. 
The  burning  over  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  this  area  during  the 
very  severe  drought  in  May,  1917,  made  an  early  timber  operation 
imperative.  Accordingly  all  mature  timber  on  a  large  part  of  the 
area  south  of  Lower  Red  Lake  has  been  offered  for  sale. 

TiMBEB  SALES. — ^Two  large  sales  of  timber  comprising  approxi- 
mately 430,000,000  feet  were  made  from  the  E3amath  Reservation 
in  June,  1917.  Upon  the  larger  imit  a  price  of  S3.57  per  thousand 
feet,  board  measure,  was  received  for  yellow  pine,  with  a  provision 
in  the  contract  for  increased  prices  at  successive  three-year  periods 
in  accordance  with  future  advances  in  lumber  values.  In  addition 
to  these  large  sales  about  15,000,000  feet  were  sold  from  allotments. 

Two  large  sales  of  timber,  comprising  about  60,000,000  feet,  board 
measure,  were  made  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation  in  June,  1917.  Under  one  of  tiiese  sales  western  yellow 
pine  brought  $3.65  and  under  the  other  $4  per  thousand  feet.  A 
unit  of  57,000,000  feet  in  the  Ronan  district  has  been  advertised 
for  sale  under  sealed  bids  to  be  received  September  11,  1917. 

About  18,000,000  feet  of  mixed  species  was  sold  from  the  L'Anse 
Indian  Reservation  in  northern  Michigan,  and  comparatively  small 
sales  were  made  from  allotments  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene,  Leech  Lake, 
and  Muckleshoot  Reservations. 

Under  sales  previously  made  extensive  timber  operations  were 
conducted  dming  the  year  on  the  Bad  River,  Fond  du  Lac,  Jicarilla, 
Klamath,  Lac  Courte  Oreille,  Leech  Lake,  and  Tulalip  reservations, 
and  minor  operations  on  the  Chehalis,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Flathead, 
Mackinac,  and  Muckleshoot.  The  amount  cut  on  each  reservation 
is  shown  in  the  Statistical  Appendix  accompanying  this  report. 

At  the  Menominee  Indian  mill,  where  17,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
were  manufactured  under  Governmental  management,  Indians  earned 
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more  than  $80,000  in  wages  during  the  year.  On  January  1, 1917, 
the  Menominee  log  fund,  from  which  all  expenditures  connected  with 
logging  operations  at  Neopit  have  been  paid,  was  fuUy  reimbursed 
for  all  expenditures  therefrom.  In  addition  to  the  excess  funds  which 
were  then  deposited  in  the  4  per  cent  fund,  provided  for  by  the  act 
of  March  28,  1908  (35  Stat.  K,  51),  and  over  30,000,000  feet  of 
manufactured  lumber  on  hand,  the  Neopit  operation  had  up  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1917,  increased  the  assets  of  the  Menominee  Indians  to  the 
extent  of  the  value  of  the  whole  manufacturing  plant,  inventoried 
at  more  than  $1,000,000. 

Forest  fibes. — ^No  serious  fire  loss  was  suffered  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1916.  YHiile  human  efforts  are  almost  unavailing 
in  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  forest  fires  during  an  unfavor- 
able season,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  efficient  lookout  and  patrol 
system  now  inaugurated  on  the  Indian  reservations  having  large 
timber  areas  contributes  materially  to  the  prevention  of  laige  annual 
fire  losses.  The  timber  burned  upon  the  Red  Lake  and  Bad  River 
Reservations  during  May,  1917,  will  undoubtedly  be  cut  during  the 
coming  winter  season. 

COURT  DECISIONS. 

The  following  cases  affecting  Indians  were  decided  during  the 
last  year: 

T/miams,  Chief,  et  al.  v.  City  of  Chicago  et  oZ.  {S4£  U.  5,,  4S4).— 
This  was  an  action  brought  by  eight  Pottawatomie  Indians,  mem- 
bers of  the  Pokagon  band  and  residents  of  Michigan,  against  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  certain  corporations  now  occupying  valuable 
lands  within  the  geographical  limits  of  Illinois,  which  have  been  re- 
claimed from  Lake  Michigan.  The  Indians  claimed  ownership  of 
the  lands  in  question  under  the  treaty  of  Greenville  of  August  3, 
1795  (7  Stat.  L.,  49).  It  was  held  in  this  case  that  the  treaty,  supra, 
under  which  the  Indians  claimed  did  not  convey  a  fee-simple  title  to 
the  Indians;  that  under  it  no  tribe  could  claim  more  than  the  right 
of  continued  occupancy;  and  that  when  this  was  abandoned,  all 
legal  right  or  interest  which  both  tribe  and  its  members  had  in  the 
territory  came  to  an  end. 

HiU,  a  minor,  et  al.  v.  Reynolds,  a  minor  {2^2  TJ.  S.,  S61). — ^A 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adjudicating  a  contest  over 
certain  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  lands,  and  awarding  a  patent  tmder 
the  agreement  in  the  act  of  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  505),  and  the 
supplemental  agreement  in  the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.^  641), 
was  upheld  by  the  comi^  in  this  case. 

Dickson  V.  Lack  Land  Company  (24B  U.  8.,  S71). — ^It  was  held 
in  this  case  that  the  issuance  of  a  fee-simple  patent  to  a  mixed-blood 
Chippewa  Indian  of  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation;  under  the 
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provisions  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1015,  1034),  pro- 
viding for  the  removal  of  restrictions  from  allotments  held  by  adult 
mixed-blood  Indians,  was  not  decisive  of  the  allottee's  age  for  any 
purpose  other  than  that  of  fixing  his  right  to  receive  the  full  title 
freed  from  all  the  restrictions  upon  its  disposal  which  Congress  had 
imposed,  and  that  after  the  issuance  of  the  fee-simple  patent  the 
allottee  became  subject  to  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  laws  of 
the  State,  among  which  were  those  laws  governing  the  transfer  of 
real  property,  fixing  the  age  of  majority,  and  declaring  the  dis- 
ability of  minors. 

Hamage  et  dl.  v.  Martin  et  dL.  {i^X  U.  S.,  S86). — ^It  was  held  in 
this  case  that  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  one  of 
two  contesting  claimants  to  an  allotment  under  section  11  of  the 
Cherokee  agreement  of  Jidy  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  716),  was  the  owner 
of  improvements  on  the  land,  is  conclusive,  unless  made  without 
evidence  to  support  it  or  otherwise  the  residt  of  an  error  of  law,  and 
that  of  two  applicants  under  section  11  of  the  Cherokee  agreement, 
supra,  the  owner  of  the  improvements  on  the  tract  in  question  is 
entitled  to  the  allotment  to  the  exclusion  of  the  applicant  having  no 
such  ownership  in  such  improvements. 

(r.  E.  Gannoriy  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  D.  R.  Johnson  and  WUbum 
Wolfe  (decided  by  United  States  Supreme  Court  Mar.  6,  1917). — It 
was  held  in  this  case  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  sections  15 
and  16  of  the  supplemental  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians,  approved  July  1,  1902 
(32  Stat.  L.,  641),  were  intended  by  Congress  to  bind  the  surplus 
lands  during  the  restrictive  periods,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  allottee  during  his  lifetime  or  of  his  heirs  after  the  decease 
of  the  original  allottee;  and  that  the  restriction  was  upon  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  lands  as  such,  and  not  merely  personal  as  to  the  allottee. 

United  States  v.  Lucky  8.  WaUer  and  Mamie  8.  Waller  (decided  by 
.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  Apr.  9,  1917). — ^In  this 
case  it  was  held  that  where  conveyances  by  adult  mixed-blood  Chip- 
pewa Indians  of  their  patented  allotments  were  made  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  acts  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  325,  353),  and  March 
1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1015,  1034),  which  removed  restrictions  from 
sale  or  encumbrance,  that  the  United  States  was  without  capacity 
to  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  grantors  to  set  the  sale  aside 
because  of  fraud  of  the  grantees  and  the  incapacity  of  the  grantors. 

United  States,  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  James  F.  RoweU  et  al.  (decided 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Apr.  9,  1917). — It  was  held  in 
this  case  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  17,  1910  (36  Stat.  L., 
533),  authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue 
a  patent  in  fee  to  a  quarter  section  in  an  Indian  school  reserve  in 
Comanche  County,  Okla.,  to  James  F.  RoweU,  who  was  an  adopted 
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member  of  the  Kiowa,  Comaacho;  and  Apache  Tribes  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma;  in  lieu  of  all  claims  to  any  allotment  of  land  or  money- 
settlement  in  lieu  of  an  allotment  did  not  give  any  right  which  could 
not  be  divested  by  a  repealing  act,  and  that  the  act  of  December  19, 
1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  887),  repealing  the  act  of  June  17,  1910,  supra, 
was  valid. 

United  States  v.  Bessie  Wildcat  et  al.  (decided  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  May  21, 1917). — ^This  action  was  begun  by  the  United 
States  in  behalf  of  the  Creek  Tribe  of  Indians  against  Bessie  Wildcat, 
and  others,  heirs  of  Barney  Thlocco,  a  full-blood  Creek  Indian,  to 
obtain  cancellation  of  the  allotment  certificate  and  deeds  for  his 
allotment  of  160  acres.  It  was  held  by  the  court  that  a  decision  by 
the  Dawes  Commission,  where  it  proceeded  in  good  faith  to  determine 
the  matter  and  to  act  upon  information  before  it,  not  arbitrarily,  but 
according  to  its  best  judgment,  that  a  person  was  entitled  to  enroll- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  section  28  of  the  Creek  agreement  of 
March  1,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  861,  870),  upon  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  should  be  finally  concluded  and  the  rights  of 
the  parties  forever  settled,  subject  to  such  attacks  as  could  success- 
fully be  made  upon  judgments  of  this  character  for  fraud  or  mistake. 
The  court  stated  that  the  district  court  rightly  ruled  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  offered  evidence  competent  to  impeach  the  validity  of 
the  commission's  action  and  thus  to  invalidate  the  title  subsequently 
conveyed  by  the  patent  to  Thlocco  with  the  approval  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

United  States  v.  Joyce  (240  Fed.,  610)  (decided  by  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit). — ^It  was  held  in  this  case  that  where  an 
Indian  entered  public  lands  as  a  homestead  imder  the  act  of  July  4, 
1884  (23  Stat.  L.,  76,  96),  which  provided  that  the  patents  issued 
thereunder  should  be  of  the  legal  effect  and  declare  that  the  United 
States  does  and  will  hold  the  land  thus  patented  for  the  period  of  25 
years,  in  trust,  etc.,  the  mere  absence  of  the  required  declaration 
from  tiie  patent  does  not  change  the  legal  effect  of  the  patent,  and 
that  the  various  vendees  of  the  land  in  question  were  all  chained 
with  notice  of  the  restrictions. 

HopJcins  et  al.  v.  United  States  (325  Fed.,  95)  (decided  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit). — It  was  held  in  this  case 
that  the  surplus  allotment  of  a  three-quarter  blood  Creek  Indian, 
who  was  a  minor  when  the  act  of  May  27,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  312), 
became  effective,  was  subject  to  the  restrictions  against  alienation 
and  encumbrance  prescribed  by  that  act^  after  she  had  reached  her 
majority. 

LEQISLATION, 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  2,  1917,  carried 
appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  Service  aggregating 
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approximately  $11,365,000.  The  important  items  of  legislation 
contained  in  the  Indian  act  are  as  follows: 

An  appropriation  of  $75,000  was  made  to  reimburse  Indians  for 
live  stock  which  may  be  hereafter  destroyed  on  accomxt  of  being 
infected  with  dourine  or  other  contagions  diseases  and  for  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  eradication  and  prevention  of  such  diseases. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  to  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  any  tract  or  part  of  a  tract  of  land  purchased  by 
the  United  States  for  day  school  or  other  administrative  uses,  not 
exceeding  160  acres  in  any  one  tract,  when  said  land  is  no  longer 
needed  for  the  original  pu^-pose. 

Amending  the  act  of  March  11,  1904  (33  Stat.,  L.,  p.  65),  so  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  now  grant  temporary  permits  for 
rights  of  way  for  the  conveyance  of  oil  and  gas  before  maps  of  definite 
location  have  been  approved  by  him. 

Appropriating  $42,500,  reimbursable,  for  the  construction  of  two 
bridges  over  the  Little  Colorado  and  Canyon  Diablo  Rivers,  near 
the  Leupp  Indian  Agency,  Ariz. 

Amending  section  3  of  the  act  of  January  12, 1891  (26  Stat.,  L.  712) , 
so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  extend  the  trust  period  for  such 
time  as  may  be  advisable  on  the  lands  held  in  trust  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Mission  Bands  or  villages  of  Indians  in  California. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  allotments  to 
be  made  to  Indians  of  the  Mission  Indian  Eeservations  in  California, 
in  areas  as  provided  in  section  17  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36 
Stat.  L.,  859),  instead  of  as  provided  in  section  4  of  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  713). 

Amending  the  act  of  June  17,  1892  (27  Stat.  L.,  52),  so  that  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  of  the  Klamath  River  Indian 
Reservation,  Cal.,  may  now  be  used  for  the  pro  rata  improvement 
of  individual  Indian  allotments,  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
Indians  and  their  children,  and  for  the  construction  of  roads,  traib, 
and  other  improvements  for  their  benefit. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  to  the  enrolled 
members  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  Tribe  of  Indians  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  entitled  under  existing  law  to  share  in  the  funds  of  the 
tribe,  or  to  their  heirs,  the  sum  of  $10,334.96,  together  with  interest, 
from  the  sum  of  $42,893.25  transferred  to  the  credit  of  those  Indians 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Jime  10,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  331). 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve  the  assess- 
ments, together,  with  maps  showing  right  of  way  and  definite  location 
of  proposed  drainage  ditches,  made  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  upon  the  tribal  and  allotted  lands  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  to  pay  the  amounts  assessed 
against  said  tribal  and  allotted  lands,  on  account  of  benefits  accruing 
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to  said  lands  by  reason  of  the  constniction  of  a  drainage  ditch  or 
ditches  under  the  State  laws.  An  appropriation  of  $60,000,  reim- 
bnrsable,  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation. 

Authorizing  the  use  of  $5,000  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the  Chippewa 
Indians  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  as  part  of  the  cost  of  a  bridge  to 
be  constructed  across  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  Cass  Lake 
Reservation. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  from  the  funds 
of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota  the  amount  or  amounts 
due  any  person  whose  name  or  names  were  erroneously  stricken 
from  the  rolls  and  reinstated  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Indian  act. 

Appropriating  $3,791.17  for  payment  to  certain  enrolled  members 
of  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians,  Oklahoma,  of  shares 
which  they  failed  to  receive  in  the  per  capita  distribution  made  to 
the  band  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1889  (25  Stat. 
L.,  989). 

Providing  that  all  of  Osage  County,  Okla.,  shall  hereafter  be 
deemed  to  be  Indian  country  within  the  meaning  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  making  it  unlawful  to  introduce  intoxicating  liquors  into 
the  Indian  country. 

Authorizing  an  appraisement  to  be  made  of  all  lands  of  Osage 
County,  Okla.,  owned  by  Osage  Indians  as  allottees  or  as  heirs  of 
tribal  members,  and  providing  that  the  appraisement  so  made  might 
be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  any  excep- 
tion or  claim  made  by  any  such  Indian  or  in  his  behalf  with  respect 
to  any  assessment  made  prior  to  July  1,  1917,  and  appropriating 
$5,000  from  the  fimds  of  the  Osage  Tribe  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
such  appraisement. 

Authorizing  the  use  of  $50,000  of  the  Chickasaw  fimds  for  con- 
structing and  equipping  dormitories  at  the  Murray  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  T^omingo,  Okla.,  for  the  accommodation  of  Chick- 
asaw children. 

Authorizing  per  capita  payments  of  $100  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indians  and  not  to  exceed  $200  to  the  Seminole  Indians, 
Oklahoma. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use  not  exceeding 
$5,000  from  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  funds  for  building  a  road  to 
and  improving  the  grounds  of  the  Choctaw  Sanatorium,  near  Tali- 
hioa,  Okla. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use  $10,000  of  the 
Cherokee  tribal  funds  for  building  a  road  to  the  Cherokee  Orphan 
Training  School  from  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

Providing  that  hereafter  no  allotments  of  land  shall  be  made  to 
members  of  the  Creek  Nation. 
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Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  allotments 
on  the  Umatilla  Eeservation. 

Appropriating  $1,000  bequeathed  to  the  Carlisle  Indian  School 
by  the  will  of  Bradford  K.  Wood,  late  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  assist 
needy  students  from  the  Carlisle  School  in  extending  their  educa- 
tion to  become  trained  muses. 

Appropriating  $300,000  for  school  buildings  on  the  Crow  Creek, 
Pine  Eidge,  Rosebud,  Standing  Rock,  Yankton,  Sisseton,  Lower 
Brule,  and  Cheyenne  River  Reservations.  Following  this  appro- 
priation is  a  provision  that  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Government  to  hereafter  make  no  appropriation  what- 
ever out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  education  of  Indian 
children  in  any  sectarian  school. 

Ratifying  and  confirming  as  of  the  dates  of  issuance  certain  patents 
to  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington  heretofore  issued  as  fee-simple 
patents  under  the  homestead  act  of  May  20,  1862  (12  Stat.  L.,  392). 

Appropriating  $100,000  for  the  support  and  civilization  of  the 
Wisconsin  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  residing  in  the  States 
of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

Authorizing  the  withdrawal  of  $387,000  of  the  tribal  funds  of 
the  Menominee  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  to  be  expended  in  aiding  these 
Indians  to  fit  themselves  for  or  to  engage  in  farming  or  such  other 
pursuits  or  avocations  as  wHl  enable  these  Indians  to  become  self- 
supporting.  This  provision  also  authorized  an  apportionment  of 
these  funds,  together  with  the  $300,000  appropriated  last  year,  on  a 
per  capita  basis  among  aU  enrolled  members  of  the  Menominee 
Tribe,  and  a  per  capita  payment  of  $50  to  each  member  of  the  tribe 
was  authorized  to  be  made  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Appropriating  $5,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Jnterior  to 
make  additional  surveys  and  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  pre-- 
paring  and  submitting  an  estimate  for  the  beginning  of  construction 
of  a  project  for  the  watering  of  a  portion  of  the  conditionally  ceded 
lands  of  the  Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo. 

The  article  just  below,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
emphasizes  in  an  interesting  way  oiu*  disposition  to  be  substantially 
helpful  to  the  small  and  heretofore  neglected  tribes  of  Indians  through- 
out the  coimtry. 

FOBGOTTEN  INBIAN  TRIBES  AT  LAST  REMEMBEBED. 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  made  pro^dMons  for  the  welfare  of  the  ''big" 
Indians — the  Apache,  the  Cheyenne,  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  others— but  only 
very  recently  has  the  paternal  hand  of  Uncle  Sam  been  extended  toward  the  lesser 
groaps  of  red  men,  none  the  less  deserving  because  they  have  no  particular  hold  on 
the  ixypular  imagination. 

Small  tribes  are  now  claiming  a  share  of  the  attention  of  Cato  Sells,  Indian  Com- 
missioner.   The  Papago,  of  Arizona,  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  the  Indian  peoples, 
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at  last  have  been  insured  against  further  encroachments.  In  Montana  Rocky  'Boy's 
Band,  a  branch  of  the  Chippewa,  which  for  60  years  were  nothing  more  than  wander- 
ing mendicants,  have  received  a  permanent  home,  and  Commiasioner  Sells  is  enabling 
them  to  work  out  a  system  for  their  eelf-eupport  Even  more  recently  have  steps 
been  taken  to  establish  the  status  of  the  Florida  Seminoles,  a  task  long  neglected 
because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  the  peninsula. 

The  story  of  the  Pftpago  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  in  the  annals  of  the  original 
American.  The  tribe,  which  now  numbers  about  6,000,  has  lived  for  hundreds  of 
years  in  what  is  now  southern  Arizona,  one  of  the  most  uninhabitable  regions  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  agricnltore  of 
the  world  by  originating  and  developing  the  Papago  bean,  also  known  as  the  tepary 
bean,  a  vegetable  of  no  little  food  value  that  is  almost  as  hardy  as  cactus.  This  bean, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  sent  to  almost  every  arid  r^on  in 
the  world. 

So  desperate  was  their  fi^t  with  nature  that  the  Papago  had  no  time  for  hostilities 
against  the  whites  and  thus  escaped  the  notoriety  that  was  first  a  hindrance  and  later 
a  material  help  to  the  more  warlike  tribes.  Living  on  Government  land,  with  no 
definite  reservation^  they  were  crowded  farther  and  farther  into  the  desert  until 
their  last  stand  was  made  in  a  barren  tract  through  which  there  was  not  a  single  per- 
manent running  stream.  It  was  while  they  were  being  still  further  pressed  that 
Commiasioner  Sells  took  up  the  cudgel  in  their  behalf. 

''There  were  6,000  of  these  people  living  in  a  land  where  a  white  man  would  have 
starved  to  death  in  a  season/'  he  said  in  describing  his  first  trip  to  the  Papago  country. 
There  was  not  a  stream  an3rwhere,  but  they  were  the  original  irrigationists  and  had 
learned  to  run  lateral  ditches,  sometimes  covering  2,000  acres  to  a  single  pond,  where 
they  impounded  the  water  of  infrequent  rains  and  used  it  for  their  stock  and  to 
cultivate  a  few  acres. 

''They  fenced  these  water  holes  with  withes  and  poles,  without  the  use  of  nails 
or  «ny  metal.  They  dug  wells  in  some  places,  drilling  now  and  then  through  the 
solid  rock  with  nothing  but  stone  implements.'' 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  set  aside  a  tract  of  land  for  the  Papago  there  was  great 
opposition  in  the  Southwest,  which  culminated  in  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Attorneys  for  the  white  men  were  well  fortified  with  precedents  and 
aiguments,  but  they  had  never  slept  in  the  Papago  villages  nor  riddeli  over  the 
trackless  miles  in  the  Indian  country  as  Cato  Sells  had  done.  So  facts  won,  and 
President  Wilson  issued  an  Executive  order  providing  a  permanent  home  for  these 
deser\dng  desert  people. 

In  the  meantime,  through  the  aid  of  the  Indian  Office,  the  Papago  had  dug  deeper 
wells  and  installed  pumps.  Tanks  are  replacing  the  wasteful  water  holes,  and  the 
breed  and  value  of  their  live-stock  herds  are  improving.  The  Government  has  also 
established  schools  which  are  well  attended. 

The  story  of  Bocky  Boy's  Band,  now  numbering  about  350,  may  be  more  sordid 
but  it  promises  to  end  just  as  happily.  More  than  60  years  ago  a  band  of  Chippewa 
left  Wisconsin  to  hunt  buffalo  in  Montana,  then  a  very  wild  country.  Years  passed 
and  the  Chippewa  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  received  land,  but  this  band  continued 
to  wander,  its  hunting  grounds  becmning  more  and  more  restricted,  until  they  became 
littie  better  than  nomads,  seeking  odd  tasks  and  depending  largely  on  the  bounty 
of  the  whites. 

In  time  one  of  their  number  named  Rocky  Boy  developed  qualities  of  leaderahip 
and  the  Indians  became  known  as  Rocky  Boy's  Band.  Congress  usually  has  made 
small  annual  appropriations  for  them,  but  nothing  was  done  to  make  them  self- 
supporting  and  self-respecting  until  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Sells  at  last  prevailed  on  Congress  to  give  them  three  townships  in  the  Fort 
Assimboine  Military  Reserve,  and  there  they  are  now  establishing  themaelves. 
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The  sad  feature  of  their  history  is  that  Rocky  Boy,  after  leading  his  people  througli 
the  wilderness  for  many  years,  died  just  before  they  entered  the  promised  land. 

Their  new  home  is  a  wild  country  that  would  appeal  but  little  to  white  settlers, 
but  they  are  making  rapid  progress.  From  reimbursable  funds  Commissioner  Sells 
has  provided  breeding  stock,  and  a  Government  farmer  is  directing  their  efforts  at 
stock  raising  and  agriculture. 

The  problem  of  the  Florida  Seminoles,  of  whom  there  are  less  than  600,  is  now  claim- 
ing the  personal  attention  of  the  comnussioner.  He  is  the  first  Government  official 
to  obtain  their  consent  to  place  their  children  in  school,  and  a  small  Government 
institution  with  an  Indian  teacher  will  be  opened  at  Indian  Town,  Fla.,  this  year. 
Many  tlungB  are  now  in  prospect  for  the  heretofore  n^lected  Seminoles. 

Commissioner  Sells  has  recently  arranged  to  send  an  inspector  to  investigate  and 
report  conditions  among  the  Alabama  Indians  of  Polk  County,  Tex. ,  and  has  expressed 
his  intention  of  aiding  these  long  overlooked  but  worthy  people.  The  forgotten 
fellow  is  for  the  first  time  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Government. 

SEMINOLE  INDIANS  IN  FLORIDA. 

As  a  result  of  the  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  of  friends  of  the 
Indians,  the  Legislature  of  Florida,  on  May  9,  1917,  created  a  reser- 
vation of  approximately  100,000  acres  for  the  Seminoles  of  this 
State.  The  act  provided  that  the  trustees  of  the  International 
Improvement  Fund  should  convey  to  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
State  institutions  the  title  to  this  land  in  trust  for  their  perpetual 
use  and  benefit.  As  late  as  October  8,  according  to  advice  from 
Gov.  Catts,  this  conveyance  had  not  been  made;  however  such  action 
doubtless  will  be  taken  in  due  time. 

This  provision  for  the  native  Americans  of  Florida  probably  marks 
the  passing  of  a  crisis  with  which  these  Indians  have  for  many  years 
been  confronted.  Their  hunting  grounds  are  now  apparently  safe 
from  further  encroachments  and  will  helpfully  scxve  them  until  they 
can  be  induced  to  take  up  agriculture  as  a  permanent  means  of  self- 
support.  During  the  period  from  1896  to  1900  some  23,063  acres 
of  land  in  southern  Florida  were  purchased  for  the  benefit  of  these 
Indians,  with  money  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  by  Ebcecutive 
order  of  June  28,  1911,  3,680  acres  of  public  land,  adjacent  to  the 
Everglades  in  southern  Florida,  were  withdrawn  for  their  benefit, 
making  a  total  of  126,743  acres  now  available  for  the  use  of  the 
Seminoles. 

Hunting,  particularly  catching  alUgators,  is  the  present  source  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Indians'  income.  It  has  lately  developed  that 
the  hide  of  an  alligator  is  approximately  ten  times  more  valuable 
after  being  tanned  than  when  green.  This  fact  has  moved  me  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  tannery  at  which  the  Indians  could 
have  hides  of  all  kinds  prepared  for  market.  Investigation  shows 
that  with  the  prevailing  high  prices  such  an  industry  would  require 
the  expenditiu*e  of  approximately  $4,500,  and  in  addition  to  insuring 
proper  prices  for  hides  would  be  an  important  factor  in,  bringing 
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them  into  that  relation  with  the  Govemment  which  will  hasten 
their  earlier  acceptance  of  civilization. 

Schools  are  always  an  important  element  in  the  transition  of  the 
Indians  from  their  native  state,  and  accordingly  provision  is  being 
made  for  educational  facilities.  In  the  past  tiiere  has  been  great 
difficulty  in  inducing  these  Indians  to  attend  any  kind  of  a  school. 
Recently  a  few  of  the  Seminoles  have  entered  the  public  schools  of 
Fort  Lauderdale  and  Indiantown.  One  Seminole  boy  has  attended 
the  Carlisle  SchooL 

The  Florida  Seminoles  have  been  reluctant  in  accepting  assistance 
from  the  Govemment;  they  have  retained  a  deep-seated  suspicion  of 
the  white  man's  civilization,  largely  because  of  historical  grievances. 
The  prosecution  of  John  Ashley,  convicted  for  killing  a  Seminole 
Indian,  has  modified  their  attitude,  and  other  recent  administrative 
acts  of  the  Indian  Bureau  have  developed  a  better  feeling  among 
them,  so  that  now  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  they  are  responsive 
to  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Indian  Office  and  that  much  greater 
progress  may  hereafter  be  expected  than  has  heretofore  been 
accomplished. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Seminoles  and  other 
similarly  foigotten  small  tribes  of  Indians  and  shall  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  better  their  condition. 

ROCKY  BOY  INDIANS. 

As  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  reserve  has  been  set 
aside  by  Congress  for  the  Rocky  Boy  Indians,  consisting  of  several 
fractional  townships  in  the  southern  part  of  the  old  Assinniboine 
military  reserve,  in  Montana.  In  appreciation  of  this  action,  most 
of  them  have  given  up  their  former  nomadic  habits  and  settled  upon 
the  reservation,  where  they  are  endeavoring  to  achieve  self-support. 
They  have  built  houses  for  themselves  from  the  timber  available  on 
the  reservation,  and  constructed  a  bam,  storehouse,  and  other  build- 
ings, besides  cultivating  several  hundred  acres  of  land  during  the 
past  year. 

As  the  Indians  have  not  sufficient  stock  at  this  time  to  utilize  fully 
the  grazing  land  on  the  reservation,  a  lease  has  been  negotiated  witli 
a  white  stockman  for  1,600  head  of  cattle,  at  $5.25  per  head  per 
annum,  which  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  grazing  land  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  This  will  produce  a  substantial  revenue  for 
the  Indians  each  year  until  their  own  stock  has  increased  sufficiently 
to  utilize  the  entire  grazing  reserve,  when  the  lease  will  be  dis- 
continued. 

A  census  of  all  Indians  claiming  to  be  members  of  the  band  has 
been  made,  which  comprises  657  names,  and  compiled  the  complete 
family  history  of  each  group.    After  careful  consideration  of  the 
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records  in  each  case,  206  names  were  eliininated,  so  that  the  ap- 
proved roll  now  contains  451  Indians.  This  includes  a  number  of 
the  Rocky  Boy  Indians  tentatively  allotted  on  the  Blackfeet  Reser- 
vation, most  of  whom  will  no  doubt  eventually  remove  to  their 
own  reservation,  where  they  will  have  much  better  opportunities 
for  self-support. 

The  notable  change  brought  about  among  the  Rocky  Boy  Band 
since  they  have  been  permanently  located  presents  in  contrast  a 
demonstration  and  emphasizes  the  importance  not  only  of  a  fixed 
habitation  for  Indians  but  the  probability  of  self-support  when 
given  opportunity  and  encouragement.  For  years  a  wandering  band, 
they  necessarily  reUed  upon  odd  jobs  and  charity  for  subsistence, 
frequently  a  burden  upon  the  white  citizens  of  the  locaUties  in 
Montana  where  they  roamed.  The  industry  displayed  and  their 
accomplishments  within  the  last  two  years  present  an  object  lesson 
and  a  warning  of  the  conditions  invited  when  Indians  are  relieved 
of  their  lands  and  no  longer  have  means  of  support.  These  Indians 
are  now  doing  things  worth  while,  showing  initiative  and  purpose 
not  heretofore  apparent.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
complete  support  can  not  be  accomplished  in  a  brief  period,  but 
they  are  making  progress  and  the  outlook  is  promising. 

Their  long-time  and  faithful  friends  in  Montana  have  reason  to 
feel  that  loyalty  to  the  Rocky  Boys  has  been  justified. 

ALABAMA  INDIANS  OF  TEXAS. 

The  almost  imknown  band  of  Alabama  Indians  located  about  18 
miles  east  of  the  town  of  Livingston  in  southeastern  Texas  and  num- 
bering approximately  206  persons,  which  has  been  ekeing  out  a  bare 
existence  for  the  past  several  decades,  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention,  and  I  sent  a  special  representative  to  visit  this  band  and 
make  an  investigation  of  their  needs. 

These  Indians  are  occupying  1,110  acres  of  land  granted  to  them 
by  the  State  of  Texas  more  than  a  half  century  ago.  The  land, 
originally  timbered  but  now  partly  cleared,  can  scarcely  be  called 
agricultural,  and  the  crude  methods  employed  by  the  Indians  in 
attempting  to  raise  crops  has  deteriorated  it  until  it  is  now  practically 
improductive. 

It  is  reported  that  these  Indians  need  more  and  better  land,  train- 
ing in  agricultural  pursuits,  instruction  in  domestic  science,  and 
some  attention  to  their  health  condition.  My  plans  for  relieving 
this  situation  and  providing  the  means  whereby  this  neglected  band 
may  be  made  self-supporting  will  be  embodied  in  a  report  to  Congress 
at  its  next  session. 
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These  Indians  enjoy  the  good  will  of  the  white  citizens  residing 
thereabouts.  They  have  been  law-abiding,  industrious,  and  are 
worthy  of  more  consideration  and  attention  than  have  heretofore 
been  given  them. 

COOPERATION  OF  MISSIONARIES  AND  OTHERS. 

I  wish  to  express  earnest  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  and 
helpful  assistance  rendered  by  the  missionaries  at  large  and  in  the 
field.  While  ardent  in  the  propagation  of  their  respective  religions 
or  denominations,  they  have,  almost  without  exception,  been  generous 
rather  than  critical  of  myself  or  of  those  representing  rehgious  ideas 
other  than  their  own.  Their  accomplishments  ha^e  been  construc- 
tive and  effective,  not  only  in  the  advancement  of  the  Indians 
spiritually,  but  industrially,  morally,  and  otherwise. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  unselfish  service  of  philanthropic 
organizations  and  individuals  who  have  shown  their  devotion  to  and 
genuine  interest  in  the  native  American. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  recent  material  advancement  of  the  Indian  has  been  remarkable 
and  has  kept  pace  with  the  vigorous  policy  of  giving  him  help  toward 
self-support  leading  to  final  dissolution  of  the  ties  of  paternalism.  In 
1911  the  Indians  cultivated  388,025  acres,  and  last  year  678,529 
acres;  in  1911  they  raised  crops  valued  at  $1,951,000,  sold  stock  val- 
ued at  $900,000,  realized  from  native  industries,  such  as  basket 
making,  blanket  weaving,  etc.,  $847,556;  and  last  year  they  raised 
crops  valued  at  $5,293,719,  sold  $4,583,083  worth  of  stock,  and 
increased  the  value  of  their  native  wares  to  $1,206,826.  The  Indian 
wage  earners  for  private  individuals  in  1911  were  3,204,  and  last 
year  the  number  thus  engaged  increased  to  6,902,  while  the  value 
of  all  live  stock  owned  by  the  Indians  has  risen  from  $17,971,209, 
in  1911,  to  $28,824,439  last  year. 

The  Indian  is  discovering  himself.  He  is  coming  to  a  reahzation 
of  his  own  possibiUties;  putting  the  past  behind  him  and  looking 
to  the  future;  beginning  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  accom- 
plishments resulting  from  industry;  to  see  the  profit  in  individual 
effort  and  comprehend  the  ultimate  difference  between  a  cultivated 
and  uncultivated  field;  the  fact  that  it  reqidres  no  more  labor  or 
expense  to  raise  a  well  bred,  profitable  animal  than  it  does  to  pro- 
duce a  long-horn  steer,  an  inbred  sheep,  or  an  old-time  Indian  poJoty. 

Vital  statistics  for  the  same  period  are  not  available,  but  the 
strenuous  efforts  being  made  for  a  betterment  of  the  purely  human 
side  of  the  Indians  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  42,110  families,  or  at 
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least  200,000  Indians,  have  forsaken  the  teepee  and  live  in  houses 
built  largely  in  a  sanitary  manner. 

Evidences  of  material  and  humanitarian  advancement  are  every- 
where apparent.  Industrially  and  socially  the  Indians  are  making 
unparallelled  strides  toward  self-support  and  civilization.  I  have 
discovered  that  with  sympathetic  cooperation  and  intelligent  en- 
couragement their  response  is  almost  universal. 

I  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  with  the  very  general  approval 
given  our  new  declaration  of  pohcy  by  the  Indians  and  white  citizens 
of  the  country.  There  is  every  indication  that  it  will  speedily  bring 
about  a  revolution  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  greatly 
benefitting  the  Indians,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  appro- 
priations. 

The  Indian  problem  can  not  be  solved  in  a  day,  it  must  be  brought 
about  in  a  deeply  serious,  in  all  respects  courageous,  and  continuously 
sympathetic  maimer,  but  the  time  is  approaching  when  governmental 
care  and  supervision  will,  generally  speaking,  become  unneoessary. 
However,  every  true  friend  of  the  Indian  should  guard  against  pre- 
cipitate and  ill-advised  action. 

All  this  has  been  made  possible  by  your  sincere  cooperation  and 
the  loyal  confidence  and  support  of  those  engaged  with  me  in  this 
work. 

Very  respectfully, 

Cato  Sells, 
Commissioner. 

The  Segretaby  of  the  Intesiob. 
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Tabls  1. — Comparative  $tatement  of  work  andforce  in  Office  of  Indian  Affaxn  tmet  1899. 


Work. 

Employees. 

Yeai, 

Commu* 
nicatiom 
iwdved. 

Total 
number 

em- 
ployed in 

Office. 

Increase 
(+)or 
decrease 
(-)over 
preced- 
ing year. 

1890                  

S*,707 
62,001 

t^7 ,  376 

?j,2a7 

7^,115 
«4^.fj88 
9^,J22 
1(^,533 
117.:J56 

1:*2.^<S5 
170.765 
l^>i  241 
197 /i37 
223,187 

srs.4S3 

2Sf].;^4 
L'^'^,240 
2^,i&5 
381,618 

Ptremu, 

101 
115 
119 
132 
131 
142 
149 
145 
160 
179 
189 
303 
227 
224 
237 
245 
360 
360 
363 

Pereem. 

1900 

+  4.84 
+  7.63 
+17.60 
+    .22 
+  9.03 
+13.55 
+  8.35 
+ia34 
+30.14 
+15.53 
+  9.88 
+  1.74 
+12.37 
+23.97 
+  1.92 
+  6.23 

-  4.70 

-  .91 

+13.86 

1901 

+  3.48 

1903 

+10.92 

1903 

-    .75 

1904 

+  8.39 

1905 

+  4.93 

1906 

-  2.68 

1907 

+10.84 

1908 

+11.87 

1909 

+  5.58 

1910 

+  7.40 

1911 

+11.83 

1912 

-  1.33 

1913 

+  5.80 

1914 

+  8.37 

1915 

+  6.13 

1916 

1917 

+    .77 

Percent. 

Increase  in  work,  1917,  over  1809 871.67 

Increase  In  force,  1917,  over  1899 159.41 

Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the  United  SiateSf  exclueive  of  Alasha^  June  SO,  1917, 

[Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  School  superintendents,  supplemented  by  infcrmatian  from  1910 
census  for  localities  in  which  no  Indian  Office  Tepresentative  is  located.] 

Grand  total "...  335,998 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  including  f reedmen  and  intermamed  whites 101, 506 

By  blood 75,519 

By  intermarriage 2,582 

Freedmen 23,405 

Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribe? 234,492 


INDIAK  POPULATION  BT  STATES  AKD  TERRITORIES. 


Alabama 909 

Arizona 44, 617 

Arkansas 460 

California ." 1 5, 362 

Colorado 898 

Connecticut 152 

Delaware 5 

District  of  Columbia 68 

Florida 586 

Georgia 95 

Idaho 4,168 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 


188 

279 

360 

1,421 

234 

780 

892 

55 

688 

7,514 

Minnesota 11, 777 


>  Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma  and  scattefed 
except  where  indicated. 


under  Government  Jurisdiction, 
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Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exchuive  of  Alaska,  June  SO^  1917 — 

Continued. 


liiflBiflBippi li  253 

MiflBoun. 313 

Montana 11,626 

Nebraska 3, 955 

Nevada 7,944 

New  Hampshire 34 

New  Jersey 168 

New  Mexico 20,863 

New  York 6,272 

North  Carolina 8,118 

North  Dakota 8,903 

Ohio 127 

Oklahoma : »119,108 


Oregon 6,612 

Rhode  Island 284 

South  Carolina 331 

South  Dakota 21,246 

Tennessee 216 

Texas 702 

Utah 2,854 

Vermont 26 

Vii^ia 639 

Washin^n 11, 181 

West  Virginia 36 

Wisconsin 10, 216 

Wyoming 1, 674 


Total 

Mala. 

Female. 

MinoiB. 

Adults. 

FuU 
blood. 

One- 
half  or 
more. 

5S 

halL 

Total  popnitition  « 

835,998 

106,114 

105,672 

95,869 

116,917 

171,688 

47,728 

68,m 

Ai&iMunA-  Not  tmdw  amntr ,. 

>909 
44,617 

Alilfll». .r 



22,115 

22,502 

20,601 

34,016 

44.251 

381 

8S 

Camp    Varde    Sohool  —  Mohava- 
Apache 

439 

1,207 

2,009 
173 

1,538 

225 

671 

1,331 
90 
55 
750 

214 

536 

1,278 

83 

40 

788 

183 

474 

40 
893 

266          422 
733       1.128 

17 
18 
106 

Colorado  Rivar  Agency— Mohave- 
Ctaamahnavl 

SI 

Fort  Apache  School-White  Moun- 
tain Apache 

Kalbab  Agency— Kalbab-Palute. . 
Leupp  Soho6l— Navaho 

1,358 

125 

55 

643 

2,601 

173 

96 

1,636 

Moqni  School 

4,200 

2,171 

2,029 

2,009  1    2,191 

4,200 

Moqui(Hopl) 

2,250 
1,940 

1,186 
985 

1,074 
955 

1,059 
950 

1,201 
MO 

3,260 
1,940 

NaViaho . 

T 

Navajo  School— Navaho* 

12,080 

5,830 

6,250 

7,068 

5,012 

11,991 

88 

1 

Pima  School  * 

6,253 

3,164 

3,080 

2.830 

8,423 

6,243 

8 

s 

Maricopa  (Oila  River) 

269 
S.984 
2,000 

130 

?:1SS 

139 
1,050 
1,000 

127 
1,703 
1.000 

142 

2,281 

1.000 
1. 

369 
8.974 
2  000 

Pima  ((i|ift  Rl^rm*)  ... 

8 

2 

Oila  Bend  Reservation,  Papago. . 

Salt  River  Sohool      

1,232 

645 

587 

667 

665 

1,230 

3 

Vari^H^pa, 

82 

237 
913 

46 
127 
473 

37 
110 
440 

31 
05 
441 

51 
142 
472 

83 
235 
913 

Mohave— Apache 

3 

Pipin   ... 

San  Carlos  School 

2,659 

1,384 

1,275 

1,195 

1,464  1    2,630 

30 

9 

Apache 

2,585 
74 

1,347 
37 

■•^ 

'•'S 

1,423  i    2,556 

41  1         74 

30 

9 

Ilobav^ 

_._"" 

San  Xavier  School— Papago 

5.112 
457 

2,556 
233 

2,556 
224 

1,000 
182 

4,112 
275 

6,089 
448 

11 
9 

13 

Western  NaviOo  School 

6,565 

3,010 

3,555 

2,861 

8,704«|    6,565 

Moqni  (Hopi) 

288 

6,087 

190 

»460 

148 

140 

8,305 

110 

161 

2,620 

80 

127 

8,467 

110 

288 

6,087 

190 

Navaho . . 

Paiate 

........ 

Arkanas:  Not  under  agent 

I  Indades  23,405  freedmen  and  3,683  Intermarried  whites. 

•  Correct  as  reported  bv  superintendents. 

a  Includes  Indians  in  New  Maxloo  under  this  sohooL 
« 1916  report. 

•  lOlOoenstts. 
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Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  excltisive  of  Alaska,  June  30,  1917 — 

Oontdnued. 


Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  bkmd. 

states,  saperintendfindes,  and  tribes. 

One. 
half  or 
more. 

Less 
than 
halt 

C^aHfornU 

15,862 

7,786 

7,576 

5,783 

9,579 

9,884 

8,081 

1,547 

Bishop  Setaool^Faiiitey  BboshGni, 
andlCoache 

1,«00 

773 

827 

662 

1,038 

1,306 

187 

108 

'^Binpo  School. ....  X ,,.-.....  r 

233 

119 

114 

83 

150 

207 

19 

7 

Ifissicm  Indians  at  Campo. 

Cuyapaipe 

140 
8 
7 
6 
72 

79 
4 
8 
2 

81 

61 

4 

4 

4 

41 

49 

i' 

2 
81 

91 
8 
6 

4 
41 

128 

8 

6 

5 

60 

6 

6 

^^agnna 

1 

1 

11 

La'^osta 

If nnzanita    ....         .... 

1 

Diceer  Amnor^Dinar 

290 

150 

149 
392" 

97 
264 

202 

47 
726 

231 

21 

Fort  Bldwell  flfihool 

756 

364 

21 

9 

Diionr  

14 
209 
533 

7 
124 
233 

7 

2 
89 
173 

12 
120 
360 

8 
198 
826 

2 

11 
8 

9 

SSte::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Pit  River 

Fort  Yoma  School— Tmna. 

Greenville  School— Digger,  Washo, 
Oonoo^,  <in<i  Ulril 

833 
629 

441 
828 

392 
801 

835 
259 

498 
370 

709 
817 

81 
154 

8 

158 

HooDA  VaUey  Stiiool r 

1,299 

630 

669 

541 

758 

736 

445 

118 

Hups 

464 
675 
260 

230 
289 
111 

234 
286 
149 

198 

266 
838 
154 

198 
297 
141 

144 
209 
92 

22 

inmrnn^:^                       .... 

69 

T^Hywer  Klamath , 

27 

MalMB^hool..                    .  .       . 

629 

351 

278 

226 

403 

555 

33 

41 

IfisslaD  Indians  at  Augustine .... 

19 
29 

125 
14 

249 
60 
66 
87 

11 
17 
76 
8 
137 
27 
28 
47 

8 
12 
49 

6 
112 
23 
28 
40 

5 

8 

37 

5 

105 

14 

17 

35 

14 
21 
88 
9 
144 
36 
39 
52 

19 
29 

123 
14 

177 
50 
56 
87 

Cabazon 

Martina 

1 

1 

Mission  Creek 

32 

40 

P^ffnRpHngif 

Torree ^  . 



T»alaSfllMM>l 

1,023^ 

521 

502 

876 

647 

896 

125 

2 

Iflssloii  Indians  at  Pala 

235 

57 

196 

143 

4 

45 

98 
75 
126 
25 
93 
78 
1 
25 

105 
65 

109 
32 

103 
65 

83 
59 
85 
23 
51 
51 
2 
22 

120 

81 
150 

34 
145 

92 
2 

23 

155 
123 
234 

56 
196 

91 
1 

40 

46 

17 

1 
1 

2 

Oanltan  Orande.  r 

vyjwnuranae......... ......... 

P*cNmi?ft. ...-.-.-..,..... 

RtoMo!^;..: ::..:.::;: .. 

52 
3 
5 

flan  'Pasanal 

8yqnan 

"".*"** 

" 

Wichumni,  Kawia,  Pet  Kiver, 

and  others  in  northern  Califoraia . 

Bound    ValloT   Sehool-Coooow, 

TTMe,andffthm 

5,000 
1,700 

12,500 
856 

12,500 
844 

11,800 
713 

13,200 
087 

12,500 
615 

11,875 
645 

1625 
440 

Soboha  School 

921 

521 

400 

828 

503 

753 

153 

15 

lOsslan  Indians  at  Soboba 

r-ahnllla 

132 
131 
35 
117 
200 
62 
70 
174 

73 
73 
18 
70 
115 
88 
38 
96 

59 
58 
17 
47 
85 
24 
32 
78 

34 
43 
11 
48 
78 
8 
29 
77 

98 
88 

24 
69 
122 
54 
41 
.    97 

117 

124 
35 

117 
97 
62 
70 

131 

^ 

Ini^ 

LosOoTotes. 

SSa^nSi 

■•■» 

14 

Santa  Rosa 

flantftYnw _,  „ 

Voloan 

42 

I 

TqI^  ii{^r«r  flcHool 

440 

232 

208 

199 

241 

428 

12 

TnleRivw. 

151 
152 

137 

91 
71 
70 

60 
81 
67* 

199 

241 

428 

12 

Aubeny.... , 

1  Estimated. 
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Tablb  2. — Indian  population  of  the  UniUd  States,  exdusive  of  AUuka,  June  SO,  1917 — 

Continued. 


lowm. 

yi«»lr»|inft 

SttoandFox 

Fotowttoinl  A^BDeT— Pnirfo  Band 
of  Focawatoml 


KwiUwAjr:  Not  imte'  aesnt.. 
LooisiftDA:  Not imderinnt. . 
liatno:Notimd 
SUryluMl:  Notundflr 


517 
2M 

160 
125 
47 

157 
99 
52 

1361 
48 

155 
98 
51 

U 

U7  , 
U 

57  1.. 
88    .. 

S5 

1   .»*.. 

*"l 

an 

"1 

549 

-' 

«! 

IS 

>7ao 

1892]. 
»55    . 


BmyimiiAcaey^-ClitpiHwm' 

Marfcinap  Anocy— L'Anse,  Yisux 
Desert,  and  Ontoucon  Bands  of 
Cliiiipevm 

Not  under  ageni  Ocatfod  Oilp- 
pewa,  Ottawa^  Fotawatonly  and 


7,514 


250 

1,097 

6,167 
11,777 


125 


565 


5.S86      5,891 


121 


17 


5.755  !    6»0B      5,198      4.SS  I      %m 


Fond  do  Lae  Ochool   Chtppeiwa.... 
Gfand  Fortaca  Bcoool— Cn^ipewa.. 


LeediLala9rlM»l 

Caae  and  ^^'iniUcosldsh. . 


1,056 

549 

507 

550 

536) 

85 

651 

429 

521 

158 

183 

157 

1841 

8 

»f. 

111 

Wbita  Oak  Point  (MIb.)  Clilp-  | 


805 


897 
23S 


873 


407  598; 


742       1,03S  I 
211  900  I 

547  456  • 


507 


184 


510  1 


•1915t 
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Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the  United  SlaUs,  exdutive  of  Alaska^  June  30, 1917 — 

Contmued. 


Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Miliars. 

AdoltB. 

Full 
bkwd. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendmctes,  and  tribes. 

One- 
half  or 
more. 

Lev 
than 
half. 

Nett  Lake  School-Clilnwwa  (Bols 

607 

160 
1,492 

279 

76 
745 

828 

85 
747l 

966 

76 
747 

841 

84 
745 

888 

60 
0) 

182 

86 
0) 

87 

Pipestone  (Bbdi  Cooiey)  Mdewar 
bnton  and  Wapaeuita,  Sioux 
and  Slflseton,  andWahpeton  .... 

Bed  Lake  Bchool-Red  Lake  and 
PARihinA  Chlnnewa. .  - , .  r - 

14 

White  Earth  School. 

6,371 

2,459 

1188 

830 

439 

286 

423 

2T7 

290 

117 

62 

« 1.253 
^313 

8,203 

1250 

675 

421 

219 

134 

232 

130 

138 

69 

85 

8,168  1 
1209 
613 
409 
220 
152 
191 
147 
152 
48 

8.267 
8,267 

8,114 
8,114 

1,665 
1,666 

2,576 
3,576 

2,180 

White  Earth  (Mias.)  CSilppewa... 
Vni^  i^e  (nunoval)  r  r  r , 

Ottiv  TidrPillMw 

OtiH  Lftkfl  (Mi¥« ) . .      

ifiiUi  T  jw»  rhonnmioval) . .  ^ .  ^  -  r 

Pembina— Pllkueer 

3,180 

Leech  Lake  Pilficer 

White  Oak  PotafCremoval) 

Fond  du  Lac  (removal) » -  -  t 

Oinnand  WfntMcpabi^^. 

lOBBiBsIppI:  Not  under  agent. 

Iftoouri:  Not  nndffl-  M^nt 

:::::::::::::::: 

!!.*.**.!!!. ..;:... 



Montana 

11,525 

2,752 
1,710 

2,410 

5,835 

1,415 
856 

1,222 

6,600 

1,887 
864 

1,188 

5,842 

783 
1,063 

6,183 

977 
1,867 

6,303 

1,223 
i;246 

640 

8,007 

1,156 
268 

746 

2,125 

874 
206 

1,024 

FlatheaS"°'2<shool  —  'Confederated' 
Flathead. 

Fort  Belkn*p  School 

1,206 
639 
567 

628 
331 
297 

678 
308 
270 

607 
246 
262 

099 
894 
305 

861 
469 
392 

248 
100 
148 

97 

AflBlniboin. 

70 

WW.  .....           .        .     • 

27 

Fort    Pack    School- Fort    Peck 
Blonx 

1,986 
1,461 
8,955 

1,008 

706 

1,998 

978 

766 

1,967 

062 

684 

1,979 

1,084 

877 

1,976 

1,074 
1,849 
2,684 

629 
71 

678 

888 

Tongue   RItbt  School— Northern 
C!3Mivenne........Tr ,^---,--„ 

41 

NetmRka    

748 

1,318 
i;532 

684 
742 

634 

790 

682 
816 

636 
717 

1,010 
611 

124 
451 

184 

Santee  School 

470 

Ponea* 

838 

1,194 

153 
589 

186 
605 

214 

601 

124 
603 

94 
617 

138 
313 

106 

Sentfw 

304 

Nevada 

1,105 
7,944 

672 
3,943 

638 
4,001 

482 
2,719 

623 
6,225 

913 
7,225 

103 
619 

89 

m 

429 

214 

215 

127 

802 

408 

21 



Palnte  at  Falkm 

814 
115 

161 
58 

163 
62 

87 
40 

227 
76 

305 
103 

9 
12 

Lovelocks. 

Fort  Mol>ermltt  Sdioot-Palute... . 

If  oapa  River  School-Paiute 

Nevada  Sohool-Pahxte 

850 
120 
614 

174 
67 
279 

176 

63 

336 

141 

48 

311 

209 

77 

403 

836 
116 
610 

14 

4 
4 

706 

351 

355 

206 

500 

630 

76 

Palate 

648 
158 

274 

77 

274 

81 

L^ 

500 

630 

76 

Paiute  (ICason  Valley) 



Western  Shoshone  Bdiool - 

625 

838 

287 

291 

834 

625 

HopI 

1 
285 

839 

'iii' 

177 

1 
124 
162 

........ 

150 

1 
144 
189 

1 
285 
339 

Paiute  

ShoflhoT^f 

1      "      '- 

iXTafciiDwii. 


•  lOlOo 


•  1916  report 
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Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska^  June  SO,  1917 — 

Continued. 


Total 

Male. 

Female. 

MInoB. 

Adults. 

FoU 
bk)0d. 

Mixed  blood. 

Stetos,  wiperintendenoleB,  and  tribes. 

One- 
half  or 
nuxe. 

Less 

as 

NeradA-Continued. 

5,100 

2,530 

2,570 

1,700 

8,400 

4,500 

400 

300 

2,100 
1,400 
1,000 

eoo 

134 
U68 

20,&S3 

1,030 
700 
500 
300 

1,070 
700 
500 
800 

1,700 

8,400 

4,500 

400 

fihosfaoni X. ............... . 

300 

Waaho 

New  Hampshire:  Not  ander  agent. . . 
New  Jersey:  Not  under  agent 

WforV^fXlOf^  „.. 

10,445 

10,408 

10,243 

10,610 

20.384 

876 

88 

ICflScalero  8cbooi-H e s o aler o 
Apache 

M5 

•627 
2,724 

343 

304 
1,200 

302 

323 
1,524 

277 

275 
1,362 

368 

852 
1,362 

645 

602 
2,724 

17 

g 

Pnebk)  Bonlto  School— Navaho  *. . . 

Pueblo  day  schools. 

8,700 

4,427 

4,273 

4,055 

4,645 

8,266 

868 

75 

Navaho 

871 
8,329 

176 
4.251 

195 
4,078 

3,164 
822 

2,862 

190 
8,865 

<3,500 
774 

2,418 

181 
4,461 

871 
7,895 

Pnebk) 

858 

76 

San  Jnan  fVdiool — ^Navaho r . 

6,354 
1,803 

6,272 

3,190 
981 

3,050 

<  2,854 
1,029 

3,494 

?'2SJ 
1,808 

New  York 

5,912 

KffW  Vork  Anfnfiy   .  ..   ., 

5,912 

3,0a0 

2,862 

2,418 

3,494 

5,812 

Caynca. 

174 
256 
549 
953 
1,328 
506 

1,588 

359 

30 

20 

200 

»d60 

8,118 

80 
120 
260 
497 
609 
281 

811 
192 
15 
10 
100 

94 
130 
280 
456 
659 
221 

727 
167 
15 
10 
100 

59 
90 
174 
415 
473 
202 

768 

112 

15 

10 

100 

115 
166 
875 
538 
855 
803 

770 

247 

15 

10 

100 

174 

oSbSS:..::!:. !.;.:. :.:!:.....:.. 

256 

Onondaga.  

548 

SenecaiAUesany) 

863 

Seneca  (C4ittarangus) 

^•Sl 

Seneca  (Tonawanda) 

SUReris  (not  a  part  of  Six  Na- 

'•^ 

Tuscarora 

Montauk 

80 

Poospatuck 

30 

Shinneoock 

300 

Not  under  agent. .. .  

North  Carolina .., 

1,221 

1,061 

1,191 

1,091 

1,000 

900 

882 

Cherokee  School— Eastern  Cherokee 
Not  under  agent 

2,282 
5,836 

8,903 

1,221 

1,061 

1,191 

1,091 

1,000 

900 

882 

North  Dakota. 

4,442 

4,461 

4,810 

4,583 

4,647 

4,106 

61 

Fort  Berthold  School  • 

1,182 

590 

592 

559 

623 

847 

306 

28 

Arikara '. 

417 
497 
268 

205 
248 
137 

212 
249 
131 

202 
231 
126 

215 
266 
142 

260 
868 
219 

144 
114 

48 

fi 

Grosventre 

^andan      

1 

Fort  Totten  School-Sisseton,  Wah- 
peton,  and  Cuthead  Sioux  (known 
as  Devils  Lake  Sioux) 

Standing  Rock  School-Sioux 

TurtleMountain   School-Turtle 
Mountain  (Chippewa 

1,002 
3,455 

3,264 

»127 

119,108 

518 
1,706 

1,629 

484 
1,750 

1.635 

476 
1,424 

1,861 

526 
2,031 

1,413 

1.002 
2,640 

158 

8,106 

««. 

Okirfho"^a . 

8,812 

8.790 

8,608 

8,994 

84,728 

15,422 
,  ,..,      

45.568 

OntofiTTiffnt  School    . 

785 

422 

363 

831 

454 

787 

1 — a- 

16 

■ 

^  rar>aho ....................... . 

238 

547' 

132 

290 

106 
257 

106 
223 

130 
324 

228 
509 

S 

Cheyenne. .  r 

16 

11910  census. 

*  Includes  183  Aptudmn  1818  Fort  SiU  removal. 
•1916  report. 


•  1910  census,  minus  250  Montauk,  Poospatauk, 
and  Bhinneoock. 

•  Included  in  foil  blood. 
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Table  2. — Indian  popuUUum  of  the  UniUd  SUOet,  exdurive  of  AUuha^  June  30^  1917 — 

Contmued. 


Male. 

Female. 

ICnots. 

AdultL 

FnU 
blood. 

lllzed 

Mood. 

states,  superinteDdencies,  and  tribes. 

One- 
half  or 
more. 

s 

OUaboma-CantiniiML 
Cbeyanne  and  Axapaho  School 

1,292 

630 

622 

537 

715 

013 

280 

50 

A  wyitho ...---  ^ 

517 
735 

250 
371 

258 
364 

\    m 

715 

013 

280 

50 

Cb^ennel' 

KlowaSobool    

4,554 

2,233 

2,821 

2,213 

2,311 

2,275 

1,037 

342 

Apadie    

183 
1,506 
1,5<M 
1,124 

87 

87 
783 
753 
560 

50 

06 
813 
811 
.564 

87 

2,248 

2,311 

2,275 

1,087 

OoinancliA...  ....,.t...-.-.-,-  -- 

noJwT. .::::::.!:.::;.!.:.!.!.. 

842 

Wfcbita  and  Caddo 

ApacOie  Prisoners. 

OssKQ  School— Osflce 

Otoe flchool-Otoiuid  ICissoarl.... . 
Pawnee  School— Pawnee 

2480 
518 
714 

345 

1,050 
255 
860 

1.000 
204 
353 

1,171 

224 

'  361 

705 
443 
656 

1,385 
56 
124 

io 

84 

Ponra School  »-• 

1,045 

530 

515 

648 

307 

380 

420 

227 

KawrKanmn).     

857 

830 

40 

187 

810 

24 

170 

320 

25 

275 
350 
23 

82 
280 
26 

08 
2S0 

41 

32 

380 

8 

287 

Poncax ,.-.-.-.- 

Tontowa. 

Sao  and  Tfff^  AduK>l. 

682 

333 

ST 

300 

313 

804 

146 

142 

Iowa 

84 
508 

35 
208 

40 

aoo 

33 
836 

51 
262 

45 
340 

30 

107 

Sao  and  Fox 

142 

Seger  School 

758 

368 

800 

203 

465 

003 

23 

42 

AnptSbo 

150 
608 

66 
302 

84 
306 

68 
225 

82 
383 

132 

561 

8 
15 

10 

Cheyenne 

82 

2,061 

1,017 

1,044 

1,086 

075 

116 

ST 

1,468 

Kestflorn  Shawnee 

154 
274 
337 
435 
468 
803 

67 
146 
165 
213 
245 
181 

87 
128 
172 
222 
223 
212 

77 
ITS 
102 
236 

230 

77 
101 
145 
100 
200 
163 

3 
3 
70 
13 

is' 

60 
10 
27 
270 
27 
74 

01 

Ottawa 

261 

Onai>aw 

281 

fl^sr  :            - 

143 

Wyandot    

441 

PMrt^Mlaml(altben)t 

301 

3,063 
645 

2,296 
212 

1,550 
285 

1,156 
100 

1,503 
260 

1,140 
103 

1,608 
271 

1,211 
126 

643 
430 

140 

85 

47 

8 

2,270 

Abscnntee  Shawnee 

21 

Citizen  Potawatoml 

2,240 

Pl"v*  CIvfliied  Tribes. 

101,506 

. 

'"    " 

26,774 

10,303 

40,034 

Cbflrakim  Nation 

41,824 

8,708 

4,778 

23,424 

By  blood 

36,432 

286 

187 

4,010 

8,703 

4,778 

Bv  interniarriam 

23,424 

SSavSS!^^.::.::::::::::: 

Pfg^flUlflll. 



OhitikaflAwNntinn 

10,966 

1,515 

066 

3,828 

By  blood 

5,650 
645 

4,662 

\ 

1,615 

066 

3,883 

Bylntermairiage. 

/ 

Qioetav  Nation 

26,828 

8,444 

2,473 

0,882 

By  blood 

17,488 
1,651 
1,660 
6,029 

8,444 

2,478 

By  lixtpn^MTlage 

0,882 

MlsHisRfnpf  OhfH^w 

SS5T 

Cra^  Nation. 

18,761 

" 

6,868 

1,608 

3,306 

By  blood. 

11,052 
6,809 

6,868 

1,008 

3,306 

____^^__ 

J. 

l^S^^BS 

>  1016  report. 
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Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska^  June  .10,  1917 — 

Continued. 


States,  superintcndendes,  and  tribes. 


Mixed  blood. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Minora. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

One- 
half  or 
more. 

Less 
than 
ball. 

3,127 

1,254 

478 

409 

2,141 
986 

6,612 

1 

1,254 

478 

409 

3,192 

3,420 

2,635 

3,977 

8,909 

1,681 

1,022 

1,160 

545 

615 

618 

042 

818 

266 

77 

3,000 

1,600 

1,600 

1,080 

1,920 

1,600 

1,126 

375 

437 

226 

211 

184 

283 

214 

207 

16 

1,197 

661 

646 

634 

663 

891 

52 

664 

818 

370 

448 

319 

499 

786 

82 

sa84 

S331 
21,246 

10,688 

10,658 

9,743 

11,603 

12,377 

6,476 

3,394 

2,752 

1,384 

1,368 

1,236 

1,617 

1,616 

674 

662 

964 
291 

452 
154 

612 
137 

407 
107 

667 
184 

'708 
226 

210 
66 

46 

604 
7,247 
5,636 

252 
3,640 
2,821 

252 
3,607 
2,815 

246 
3,310 
2,633 

268 

3,937 
3,103 

231 

4,667 
3,186 

230 
1,326 
1,640 

43 

1,254 

810 

1,954 
1,898 

997 

888 

057 
1,010 

968 
937 

986 
961 

838 
906 

797 
632 

319 
360 

«216 
702 



•192 
«610 
2,854 

728 

710 

640 

798 

1,338 

79 

21 

«153 
130 

80 
62 

73 

68 

82 
66 

71 
74 

153 
130 

1 

1 

1,156 

586 

669 

602 

663 

1,055 

79 

21 

437 
438 
280 

206 
220 
160 

231 
218 
120 

}"■ 

663 

1,055 

79 

21 

*  1,416 

«26 
«639 

11,181 

6,489 

5,699 

4,831 

6,267 

7,136 

2,651 

1,402 

2,629 

1,251 

1,278 

1,149 

1,380 

1,467 

«5 

«07 

Oklaboma— Continued. 
Five  CfviUsed  Tribes-^Continuod. 
Seminole  Nation 

By  blood 

Freedmen , 

Oregon. 

Klamath  School— Klamath  Modoc, 
Paiute,and  Pit  River 

Boseburg  School— Scattered  Indi- 
ans on  public  domain  1 

Bilets  School— Clackamas,  Rogue 
River,  Santiam,  Slletz,  Grande 
Ronde,  Umpqua,  etc 

Umatilla  School— Cay  use,  Uma- 
tilla, and  Walla  Walla ." 

Warm  Springs  School— Wasco, 
Tenino,  and  Palate 

Rhode  Island:  Not  under  agent 

South  Carolina:  Not  under  agent— 
Catawbas,  Cherokee,  Oneida,  and 
others 

South  Dakota. : 

Cheyenne  River  School— Black- 
feet,  Minlconjou,  Sans  Arc,  and 
Two  Kettle  Sioux 

Crow  Creek  School— Lower  Yank- 
toniaSioux 

Flandreu  School— Flandreau  Sioux . 

Lower  Brule  School— Lower  Brule 
Sioux 

Pine  Ridge  School— Oglala  Sioux. . . 

Rosebud  School— Rosebud  Sioux. . 

Sisseton  School— Sisseton  and  Wah- 
peton  Sioux ,. 

Yankton  School— Yankton  Sioux. . 

Tennessee:  Notunderagent 

Texas:  Not  under  agent 

Alabama. , 

Koosati,  Seminole,  Isleta,  and 
others. 

Utah 

Goshute— Palate  and  others. 

Shivwits  School— Paiute 

Uintah  and  Ooray  Agency 

Uinta  Ute 

Uncompahgre  Ute 

White  River  Ute. 

Not  under  agent— Paiute  and 
others 

Vermont:  Notunderagent 

Virginia:  Not  under  agent 

Washington 

Cdville  School-Confederated  Col- 
ville 

lEsUmated. 
*1910 


■  Special  agent's  report  1910. 

*  Does  not  include  303  Indians  of  scatty ed  bands. 
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Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States ^  exclusive  of  Alaska^  June  SOj  1917 — 

Continued. 


Total 
popula- 
tton. 

Male. 

Female. 

Ifinon. 

Adults. 

Fun 

blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

states,  sapeiintendeocies,  and  tiibes. 

One. 
half  or 
more. 

Less 
than 
half. 

Washlni^ii— Tontinaed . 
^isbman  School , . .  -  - . , r  . 

2,133 

1,085 

1.047 

978 

1,154 

1,330 

697 

306 

ChehaHs 

111 
172 

83 
212 

74 

64 
75 
46 
104 
•  41 

47 
97 
37 
108 
33 

50 
71 
25 
97 
35 

61 
101 

58 
115 

39 

68 
137 

53 
134 

38 

43 
84 
30 
70 
30 

Mncklifshofyt 

1 

NjBquaUi 

10 

8lH><ror?teh  (PM^m)  ^  t   - 

g 

BoTWLXon  Island 

5 

TTnattadind 

1.480 

755 

725 

700 

780 

900 

400 

180 

Cowlitz 

490 

534 

U52 

304 

240 
288 
75 
152 

250 
246 

77 
152 

«700 
306 

•780 

t900 

S400 

^IaIIatd  . .    r . 

"PnyHllnp.-T-r r. r- 

•180 

Neah  Bay  School 

697 

359 

338 

647 

50 



Hoh 

52 
413 

13 
219 

28 

210 

5 

116 

24 
203 

8 
103 

16 
193 

97* 

36 
220 

13 
122 

52 
366 

13 
217 

Malrab  .     t 

48 

Ozette 

QuUeate 

3 

Spokane  8cbool — Spola^n.  ..^ .  ....._ 

603 

268 

335 

346 

357 

327 

70 

306 

Taholah  School 

768 

371 

397 

327 

441 

459 

359 

50 

Qneets  Kiver  Reservation 

48 

20 

28 

15 

33 

46 

2 

QuSteute 

Quinaielt 

^ 

4 
16 

11 
17 

2 

13 

13 
20 

13 
33 

2 

720 

351 

679 

312 
55" 

408 
7»" 

413 
906" 

257 
420 

50 

Tiilalip  School  ...r ^- 

1,359 

680 

34 

504 
197 
222 

436 

251 
99 
111 

219 

253 

98 
111 

217 

639 

720 

905 

420 

SiUKitiaxuish 

S'^lnoinlsh ...  . .  ^ 

34 

Tulallp  (remnants  of  many  tribes 

kima 

3,000 
»93 

•36 

10,216 

1,476 

1,525 

1,186 

1,814 

2,000 

700 

300 

Not  under  agent 

West  Virghila:  Not  under  agent 

WfflOfFnffiti 

6,223 

4,993 

4,442 

5,774 

6,423 

3,606 

1,491 

Gnmd  Rapids  Agency— Potawat- 
OtpI  wn*l  Wi'nti^DagO. .  r , 

1,372 
i;277 

679 
622 

093 
655 

545 

499 

827 
778 

1,368 
223 

9 

881 

6 

173 

Hay  ward  School— CBippewa 

TTf^fmi^gchOOl.  

2,351 

1,256 

1,095 

1,087 

1,264 

420 

884 

441 

1,746 
606 

941 
315 

804 
291 

813 
274 

932 
332 

420 

884 
0) 

441 

Stoekbridge  and  Munaee« 

(») 

Lac*  da  Flambeau  School— Chip- 
pewa  

749 
335 

1,046 

2,576 

511 

1,674 

351 
188 

527 

1,328 

272 

861 

398 
147 

519 

1,247 

239 

813 

280 
147 

439 

237 

778 

469 
188 

607 

1,367 

274 

896 

460 
335 

50 

2,575 

2 

1,199 

168 

121 

Laona  Agency— Potawatoml 

La  Pointe  School— Chippewa  at 
BadRivet 

860 

636 

Oneida  School— Oneida 

Red  Cliff  School-Chippewa 

WyOraiPg r r 

394 
261 

115 
314 

Khoahone 

1,674 

861 

813 

778 

896 

1,199 

261 

214 

Arapfiho. . , . . .  r .  r ■, 

840 
834 

482 
429 

408 
405 

415 
363 

425 
471 

714 
485 

116 
145 

10 

Shosboi^i, , ....... 

204 

lOverestimatedprerioua  years.      •Estimated.      *  1910  census,      ^Nowdtlxens.      •  Unknown. 
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Table  ^.—Tndiant  under  Federal  tupervinon — UndUoUed  and  holding  tnut  and  fee 

patents,  June  SO,  1917. 


Total 
Indians 

onder 
Federal 

VJUkU. 

Allotted. 

Total 
allotted. 

Holding 
tnut  or 
restricted 

fee 
patents. 

Holding  fee  patents 

Un- 
allotted. 

Part  of 
allot- 
ment. 

Entira 
allot- 
ment. 

Total.  1917 

809,409 
312,654 
809,911 
807,801 
807,433 
800,930 
206,820 
247,522 
230,487 

179,874 
184,865 
182  289 
180,605 
1831742 
177,626 
164  215 
*    64  853 
15,166 

67,972 
72; 508 
68  960 
69,944 
72  411 
103,417 
88,182 

8,495 

2628 
1643 
1420 
1,936 

107,907 
108,865 
110,686 
109,018 
109,911 
70,904 
176  038 

180,086 

'l9W 

126,647 
126,870 
1M,797 
121,238 
120,876 
120;  780 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911    

1901 «. 

1800« 

44,617 

5,238 

5,238 

89,384 

Camp  Veri« 

439 

1,207 

2609 

178 

96 

1,536 

4,200 

12,060 

6  253 

1  232 

2,650 

5,112 

'457 

6,565 

10,862 

439 

GolmdoRivff    

1,207 

1,207 

1 

FortApaobe 

2,600 
178 

HaTasnpai     ..■• 

KalbahfiT 

, 

05 

TjAnnn 

1 

1,686 
4200 
1^000 
8,010 
645 

mSS;: 

NiSSo. :. 

Pfma* 

'•?g 

3,243 
687 

SaltRlver 

San  Carlos 

2,660 

6,016 

457 

SanXavier 

<96 

'96 

TniTtm  Oanfln. . 

w«rt«m  Navalo-  -  - , 

6,566 
7,418 

California.  ....»t r-, ,,  .... 

2,949 

2,984 

.       15 

Btshon r 

1,600 

756 
833 
629 

••s 

1,023 

1,700 

921 

440 

806 

236 

234 

'« 

Ciunpo 

Dlcnr. 

1    ' 

299 

FcnBidwell 

198 
728 
210 
835 

196 
728 
210 
824 

666 

FflrtYniPa 

106 

Qrecnvllle i 

419 

EoonaVallev 

11 

464 

googavauf^.. 

629 

Palii 

186 
496 

186 
494 

1 

887 

Round  Valley 1... 

2 

''» 

Soboba. ' 

Tale  River. 

60 
211 

60 
211 

880 

Colondo  

:.:;; i 

687 

SoathemUte 

872 
626 

586 

4,168 

211 

211 



161 

TTt« Mountain ...  . 

£26 

FIfvlda:  Seminole 

686 

Idaho 

2,987 

2,701 

87 

199 

i,ai 

Coeurd'Aloie. 

826 
1,769 
1,578 

360 

1,421 

505 

1,591 

841 

484 

1,562 

706 

71 
29 
99 

821 

FnrtWVl       

178 

Fori  I/ap'»'al ,,,  r ....... , 

87 

732 

Iowa:  flac  and  Fox. , 

860 

KaniHHi.. 

754 

591 

87 

76 

667 

Kickapoo 

Potawatoml 

640 
781 

1,007 

11,777 

288 
466 

78 

5,068 

238 
353 

73 

4,284 

12 
76 

88 
88 

883 
81ft 

Mi^lfan;  MacMnAA. , 

6«7M 

Minnmota 

549 

220 

Fond  da  Lao 

1,056 
'821 
1,770 

208 
164 
977 

274 
146 
988 

12 

7 

18 
86 

768 

Qrand  Portage 

167 

LeeehLake 

4 

796 

I  Indndes  fee  patents  for  part  of  their  allotment. 
*  Only  Items  reported. 


>  1916  report. 

« Errooeoasly  reported  last  yew. 
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Tablb  3. — InHoM  UTider  Federal  ntpervision — UnaUoUed  and  holding  tnut  and  /e9 
patents,  June  SO,  1917 — Continued. 


Total 
Indians 

under 
Federal 

Boper- 
vision. 

Allotted. 

states  and  snperlntendencies. 

Total 
aUotted. 

Holding 

trust  or 

restricted 

fee 
patents. 

Holdhig  fee  patents 

Un- 
allotted. 

Part  of 
allot- 
ment. 

Entirs 
allot- 
ment 

Hlmiesota^-Gontbined. 

NettLake 

607 

160 

1,492 

6,371 

11,625 

290 
42 

290 
42 

317 

PiTMwtnnA  rRlrch  CVmlAV^ 

118 

Red  Lake , 

1,492 
8,084 

4,437 

White  Earth 

3,287 
7,088 

2,594 
6,449 

533 
164 

160 
475 

Koitana .r...........  .  ,. 

Blaekfeet 

2,752 
1,710 
2,410 
1  206 
1,986 
1,461 

3,617 

2,321 
1234 
1,8U 

2,319 
1,166 
1,487 

1 

9 

28 

1 

59 
859 

4ol 

Grow.... 

476 

Flathead 

536 

FOVt^AllcnaP -rrr-,-, ».r 

1,206 
327 

Fort  Peck 

1,659 

1,477 

126 

56 

Tongue  Rivw-  ^.....r.................. 

1,461 
'    2,382 

Nefafaska. 

1,235 

692 

46 

597 

Omaha 

1,318 
1,194 
1,105 

7,944 

580 
314 
341 

1,452 

278 
125 
189 

1,447 

18 
14 
14 

284 
175 
138 

6 

738 

Santee^ 

880 

Winnebaeo    -.  . 

764 

Nflvada    .. 

6,492 

FalloD      -..T.T --T ,-,-,-^- 

429 
350 
120 
614 
706 
625 
5,100 

20,853 

319 
86 
108 

319 
86 
108 

110 

Fort  McDermltt 

264 

MoapaBiver 

13 

Nevada    

614 

Walker  River 

329 

329 

377 

Westflm  Shoshone 

625 

Hflno.  sDecial  aK^nt. 

610 
495 

605 
495 

' 

4,490 
20,358 

NewMezioo 

, 

JlcariOa 

645 
627 
2,724 
8,700 
6,354 
i;803 

5,912 

2,282 

8,903 

495 

495 

1 

150 

Mescalero 

627 

PiieMoBonito*.  ,... .  .     .. 

2,724 

8,700 
6354 
1,808 

5,912 

2,282 

1,371 

Pueblo  day  schools 

1 

Htm  Jnan ....  - 

::::::::::i:"""'" 

1 

7nnl_ .       ,     ..     . 

" 

New  York:  New  York  Agency 

North  OaroUna:  f^e«x>kw 

North  Dakota 

7,632 

6,439 

304 

789 

Fort  Berthold* 

1,182 
1,002 
3.455 
3,264 

116,419 

1,007 

438 

3,257 

2,830 

110,443 

988 

308 

3,100 

2,043 

6,647 

17 
80 
92 
116 

901 

2 

50 
66 
672 

102,895 

176 

FortTotten 

664 

Standing  Pock -, 

198 

Turtle  mountain 

434 

oirkh^nm  .        

5,976 

785 

1,252 

101,506 

4;  554 

2,180 

518 

714 

1,045 

682 

758 

1,668 

«757 

373 

647 

101,506 

3,077 

1828 

311 

296 

617 

241 

420 

768 

860 

•29,719 
«Doe8X 

'346 
614 

6 
37 

21 

96 

•101,606 

412 

Cheyennift  and  ArApaho ,_ 

605 

Fiva  avUiied  Tribes 

KtOWSr    -rr-......x.r..., ...r.. 

2,862 
1,387 
139 
240 
474 
102 
393 

59 
441 
151 
16 
90 
16 
16 

1,477 
852 

Osain 

Otoe!:::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

21 
39 
53 
123 
12 
768 
100 

toallenatlc 
tawatomi. 

207 

419 

Ponca. . . 

428 

Sao  and  Fox 

441 

Seger 

838 

flenpca.... 

900 

Shawnee 

>  Ponca  Indians  not  hicluded. 
*  1916  report. 

restricted '. 
^(include 

70 

Indians  as 
dtUenPo 

897 
m. 
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Tablk  3. — Indians  under  Federal  superviaion — UnalloUed  and  holding  tnui  and  fee 
patents,  June  SO,  1917 — Continued. 


Total 
Indians 

under 
federal 

vision. 

Allotted. 

States  and  soperintendancles. 

Total 
allotted. 

Holding 
trustor 
restricted 

fee 
patents. 

Holding  fee  patents 
tot— 

Un- 
allotted. 

Part  of 
allot- 
ment. 

Entira 
aUot- 
ment. 

Oreson '. 

11,612 

8.969 

8,619 

18 

832 

7,64S 

KI<MT1lrfh,  r  .    , ,  .  , -  .  r 

1,160 
18,000 

437 
1,197 

818 

21,246 

783 
2,000 
227 
518 
441 

17,984 

759 
1,977 
116 
330 
437 

15,640 

24 
2S 
04 

187 

4 

1,099 

377 

RoseburK 

6,000 
210 

811eU 

17 

1 

TTiimt1"<i                        .     . , 

679 

Warm  Spring:? 

S77 

South  Dakota 

1,245 

3,262 

Cheyenne  River 

2,752 

964 

291 

504 

7,247 

5,636 

1,954 

1,898 

1,438 

2,715 
964 

2,610 
906 

38 

1 

67 
57 

87 

Crow  Creek 

Flandrean 

201 

Lower  Bnile 

504 

6,434 

6,636 

950 

791 

620 

400 

5,768 

5,280 

438 

238 

616 

18 
508 
102 
291 
197 

2 

86 
58 
254 
221 
356 

2 

PineRidi;e 

Wf9 

Rosebud 

Slsseton 

1,004 

Yankton 

1,107 

Utah 

818 

Ooahute 

153 

130 

1,155 

11,088 

153 

Shlvwits 

130 

^Hntab  and  Ouray , . ,  ....           

620 
6,974 

616 
6,733 

2 
49 

2 
102 

535 

Washington.. 

4,114 

Colville 

2,529 

2  132 

697 

603 

768 

1,359 

3,000 

9,610 

2,478 
164 
276 
476 
607 
182 

2,801 

3,014 

2,423 
156 
276 
431 
607 
169 

2,771 

1,985 

55 

4 

61 

Oushmftn  -,.^ 

4 

1.068 

Neah  Bay 

Si 

Bpokuie-  -  r 

4 

41 

127 

'hiholah     . .   

361 

Tulalip 

1 
40 

89 

12 
80 

940 

1,177 
100 

Y^iiriiTift 

Wisconsin  -..-..... r . , r , , . 

6,506 

Orand  Rapids 

1,372 

1,277 

« 1, 745 

749 

335 

1,046 

2,576 

511 

1,674 

1,873 
750 

Hayward  (LaeCourte  Oreille) 

527 

514 

13 

Keshena.  .\  - - 

'•SJ 

Tab  du  Flambcftu .............  ^ . 

356 

842 

14 

XAona 

835 

LaPointo 

1,046 
959 
126 

1,358 

962 
76 
91 

1,283 

84 
807 
85 

71 

Oneida 

76 

'•SS 

Red  Cliff. 

Wyoming:  Bboshone 

4 

816 

1  Includes  6,000  Indians  in  California. 

*  Does  not  include  Stookbridge  and  Munsee  dtixen  Indians. 
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COHMISaiOKEB  OF  IHDIAJST  AFFAIRS. 
Table  b.--Ana  of  Indian  landt  June  SO,  1917. 


States  and  raerraUoDs. 


Number  al- 
lotments. 


Area,  in  acres. 


Allotted.    Unallotted.      TofeaL 


Grand  total. 


320,046 


86,740,001 


86,666,617 


Total  reservatlans 

Total  public  domain . 


21S,868 

7,678 


84,686,731 
1.103,380 


86,666,617 


Arizona. 


1,743 


81,480 


18,671,136 


Gamp  McDoweU  (Salt  River) 

Colorado  River 

Fort  Apache 

Fort  Mojave  (Colorado  River) 

Gila  Bend  (Pima) 

Gila  River  (Pima) 

HavasupaijSuppai) 

Hualapai  (Truxton  Canon) 

KaibabT. 

Koqui(Hopi) 

Navajo  (aee  New  Mexico  and  Utah) . 

Papago 

Pawtfo  (San  Xavier) 

San  Carlos. '.*.'!.'."!!I!!"I!!!I!!i!!!! 


6,879 


9,600 


891 
804 


41,606 
94,404 


California. 


3,698 


82,173 


2^,071 
2:^4,^00 

l.^i^l/JSO 
3],:a8 
K^331 
ST1,^22 
518 
7:10,^0 
13S,340 

s,77.i,:«7 
2, 1 21),  114 

nt,:M8 
23,ril6 

1,  KM  ,340 

434,866 


Digger 

Hoopa  Valley. 

lOfldoQ- 


639 


39,091 


CahuiUa<Soboba). 

Campo 

Capltan  Grande  (Pala) . 

Cuyapipa  (Campo) 

Inaja  (Soboba) 

Laguna  (Campo) 

laPosta  (Campo) . 


Los  Coyotes  (Soboba) 
Ifanzanita  (Campo) . . 
ICartines  (Malki). 


Mesa  Grande  (Soboba) 

Mission  Creek  (Malki) 

Morongo  (Malki) 

Pala 

Pechanga  or  Temooula  (Pala) . 
Potrero  or  La  JoUa  (Pala) 


177 
85 


1,306 
1,899 


Ramona  (Soboba), 
-        I  (Pala)...... 

San  Manuel  (Malki) 


Rhican( 


San  Pascual  (Pala). .... . 

Santa  Rosa  (Soboba). . . . 

Santa  Ynes  Soboba 

Santa  Ysabel  (Soboba). . 


8yquan(PaIa). 
^ORes  (Malki). 


17 


370 


Tuolumne. . 

Twenty-nine  Palms  (Malki).. 

Paiute 

Round  Valley 

Tule  River 

Yuma  (Fort  Yuma) 


Colorado. 


877 
"798" 
873 


43,106 

"I'oio 

73,781 


99,061 

7,305 

616 

1,380 

18,880 

1,640 

15,080 

4,060 

780 

830 

8,679 

31,820 

19,680 

1^280 

4,400 

l'920 

11069 

3,064 

3,896 

8;S39 

560 

3,564 

668 

3,300 

3,560 

130 

16,042 

5,461 

870 

30,800 

34 

480 

75,806 


48,551 
81,876 

896,148 


Ute  (Ute  Mountain  and  Southern  Ute).. 
Absentee  Wyandot 


371 
1 


73,651 
80 


896,143 


Florida:  Seminole.. 
Idaho 


4,377 


638,098 


33,543 
54,841 


Coeur  d'Alene 

Fort  Hall 

Lapwai  (Nes  Perce).. 


638 
1,868 
1,876 


104,077 
845,309 
178,813 


Iowa:  8ao  and  Fox... 


31,363 
83,578 

3^361 


71,806,08 


70,908,288 
l' 108, 380 


18,663,614 


M,9n 

940,889 

1,681,930 

31,398 

10,^1 

871,423 

618 

730,940 

138,340 

3,473,830 

8,783,997 

3,139,114 

155,964 

46,730 

1,884,940 

517,088 


138,143 

7,306 

616 

1,380 

18,880 

1,640 

15,060 

4,060 

760 

830 

8,679 

31,530 

19,680 

1380 

4^400 

1*900 

11,000 

41480 

5,196 

8;S39 

660 

3,564 

658 

3,800 

3,560 

130 

15,043 

5,461 

640 

90,800 

84 

480 

75,806 

43,106 

48  551 

S9;386 

468,874 


468,794 
80 

33,543 

682,989 


104,077 
866,473 
313,390 

8,361 
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Tablb  5.— Area  of  Indian  Uaub  June  SO,  i9i7— Continued. 


Number  al- 
lotmants. 


Area,  In 


Unallotted.      Total. 


S,079 


373,510 


Ghlppewa  and  Mtmsee  (Potaifatomi) . 

Xoiwa  (Kickapoo) 

Kiekapoo 

Potawatomi 

6ao  and  Ftnc  (Kiok^poo) 


100 
143 
851 
3,353 
133 

3.648 


4,105 

11,700 

37,001 

330,785 

8,070 

158,337 


101 


L'j 

Ontonason.. 


1,043 
000 

86 

8,360 


06,305 
53,301 
3,631 

054,355 


101 


553,808 


Bote  Fbrt(Netl  Late)... 
Deer  Oraek  (Natt  Late). . 

Fond  da  Lac 

Qiand  Portage , 


^^,-i— ^  (Birch  Cooley) 

Bed  Late 

VennillioaLate 

White  Earth 

White  Oak  Point  and  Chippewa  (Leech  Late). 


713 
4 
801 
804 
631 
135 


56,783 
306 
36,486 
34,101 
48,530 
12,583 


5,US7 
836 

6,013 


710,665 
64,733 

1,484,083 


543,538 
1,060 
0,300 


4,866,400 


Blaekfeet 

Crow , 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Pec^..... 

Jocko  (Flathead) 

Northern  Ctmymne  (TonifiBe  River)! . 
Bocky  Boy 


7 
2,450 


3,320 
481,100 


3,038 
3,428 


721,106 
338,408 


1,401,167 
1,^104 


4,087 


853,434 


480,600 
66,088 

6»118 


Pooca  (Bantee) 

flantee  (Niobrara).. 
aiouz(additlom!l). 
WinDN)a0o.  •  •  •  • ... 


1,460 
168 


130,643 
37,336 
78,351 


4,880 


Nevada.. 


1,550 
070 


1122,206 
14,133 


640 
1,006 

686,064 


Dock  Valley  (Western  Shoahone) . 

Moapa  River 

Painte(Frikm) 

Pvnsiid  Late  (Nevada) 

walkar  River 


117 
866 


605 
3,650 


NewMeodoo. 


3,800 


0,878 
673,175 


881,020 
528 
000 

823,000 
40,681 

3,051,040 


Meecalero  Apadie 
NavaloO 


Utah). 


786 

'iiooi' 


853,813 
'3i0,'868 


Aooma  (AIbiiq«rqtie) . . 
OodiitL....Vr:.......... 

laleta(AlbiiqiMrqae).... 

Jemea.. ................. 

Lagona  ( Albaqaeraiie) . , 
Lagona  withdrawal  >. . . , 

Namba. 

Pleoris.... 

Po|oaqoa. 

Saiinft  ( AHmqneniae) . 


San  FBHpa  (Alboqaerque). 
Santa  Ana  ( Albaquarque) . 

Santa  dan 

Santo  Domingo 


SanDdalonao. 

Taoa 

Itaiqoe 


407,800 

474,240 

1,080,687 

06,703 

34,366 

110,080 

4^860 

101,511 

150,000 

13,586 

17,461 

13,530 

34,187 

17,545 

84,7e7 

17,861 

40,860 

03.80B 

17,615 

17308 

17,861 

17,471 

315,040 


373,610 


4,106 

27;  601 

830,785 

8,070 

188,418 


06,581 

58,306 

3,631 

1,506,158 


56,783 
286 
86,486 
24,101 
4^520 
12,582 

548,638 
1,060 

no,  055 
64,733 

5,801,343 


1,406,387 
3,818,318 
407:600 
738,106 
338,406 
460,600 
66,088 

880,543 


186,033 

27,336 

78,351 

640 

1128,808 

700,107 


821,030 
1,138 
4,640 

833,000 
50,500 

4,021,231 


761,111 
474,240 

2,800,000 

U0,080 
43,880 

101,511 

180,000 
18,566 
17,461 
18,630 
24,187 
17,546 
84,767 
17,861 
40,860 
08,806 
17,515 
17,388 
17,861 
17,471 

215,000 


>  Inehidei  12,348  acres  pochased  from  the  Omaha  Indians.        *  Executive  orders  1010  and  lOl^k v  i  C 
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Tablb  5. — Arw  of  Indian  lands  June  SO,  1917— Continiied. 


Btetw  and  raservatlQiia. 


NQmber  al- 
lotments. 


Area,lnacn8. 


Allotted.    UnaUotted.      TotaL 


NtwYork. 


Allegany..... 
GMtaraogus.. 


St.l_^ 

Tonawanda. 
Toaoaiora., 


North  OaroUBa:  QuaEa . 
North  Dakota. 


Devfls  Lake  (F6rt  Totten). 

Fort  BerthokL 

BtandhigRook 

TortiBlIoontain 


Gherokee.. 


Choctaw... 

Cntk 

Seminole..... 
Cherokee  OutleV.i 
Cheyenne  and  Ail^. 
Iowa  (Sao  and  Fo^ 
Kansa  (Kaw.  now  Ponoa).. 

Xfekapoo  (Shawnee) 

Kiowa,  Comanohe,  and  Apache. 

Ubdoo  (Seneca) 

Oakland  (Poua). 

OflBge 

Otoe 

Ottawa  (Seneca) 

Pawnee 

Peoria  (Seneca) 

Panea 

Potawatoml  (Shawnee) .' 

QuapawOSeneca) 

SaoandFoz 


Shawnee 

Wichita  (Kiowa) 

Wyandotte  (Seoeoa) . 


OngoQ...... 

Grande  Honde  (SUets) . 


Sileti 

UmatlUa 

Warm  Sprlngi. 


Booth  Dakota.. 


C^ieyttme  River 

Crow  Creek  and  Okl  Wlnnebajpo. 

Lake  Travene  (Stsseton) 

Ix>wer  Bmle... 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud 

Yankton 


tJtah.. 


Ooahote  and  Deep  CreA 

Nava|o  (eee  Aztiona  and  New  Mexico). 

Painie(NaTi^) 

Bhivwlts....?;:. 

SkuU  Valley 

Uintah  Vaniy. 
Un 


si,m 


8,380 


2,006,830 


80,460 

21,080 

040 

860 

0,100 

14,040 

7548 

0,940 

08,211 

100,000 


1,180 

3,166 

4,700 

836 

110,701 


187,881 

486,706 

1,888,411 

48,830 

10,648,888 


100,000 


463,703 


40,103 

10,066 

26,723 

18,710 

8,118 

63 

8,331 

108 

347 

280 

8,451 

68 

78 

3,330 

614 

160 

830 

218 

783 

8,109 

348 

548 

435 

117 

067 

344 

4,368 


4,846,308 

8,800,350 

4,281,086 

2,007,114 

850,586 

4,940 

538,789 

8,605 

00,644 

22,650 

647,236 

8,966 

11,456 

1,465,350 

128,351 

12,906 

112,701 

43,334 

100,745 

291.736 

56,245 

87,684 

41,813 

12,746 

153,714 

20,943 

508,657 


721 

468,987 

2,496 

163 


887 


1.900,349 


309 
1,351 

661 
1,115 

967 

36,980 


83,983 
906,379 
44,450 
82,644 
140,383 

6,190,687 


813,707 


74,130 
823,613 

503,010 


8,493 
1,460 
3,006 
868 
8,063 
8,487 
3,613 

1,367 


961,686 
273,560 
808,838 
301,991 
2,326,878 
1,861,812 

111,947 


349,146 
16,345 


87,530 
900,000 


1,510,800 


777 
800 


80,630 
92,827 


84,600 
600,000 
600,000 

96,880 

80 

249,340 


87,C77 


80,409 
21,680 
640 
860 
6,100 
14,640 
7,640 
6,949 

68,911 

9,106,820 


187,881 

686,708 

1,888,411 

43^830 

90,011,690 


4,846,908 

8,801,071 

4,749,073 

9,900,600 

850,607 

4,940 

538,780 

8,606 

99,644 

22,660 

647,236 

8,966 

11,466 

1,466,360 

128,851 

19,006 

112,701 

43,334 

101, 132 

291,736 

66,945 

87,684 

41,813 

12,746 

153,714 

90,048 

1,718.006 


83,083 
1,030,066 

44,450 
156,774 
408,804 

6,603,687 


1,210,830 
288,006 
808,888 
280,611 

9,526,878 

208,968 

1,622,747 


84,600 
600,000 
600,000 

96,  no 

80 
72,887 
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Tabli  b.—Area  of  Indian  lands  June  SO^  I9i7— Continued. 


states  and  reservatloiis. 


Namb«r  al- 
lotments. 


Area,  in  acres. 


Allotted.    UnaUotted. 


TotaL 


Washington.., 


0,900 


1,010,079 


1,600,807 


f!tMilwfcH«  fnmihnian) 

ColnmDia(ColvUle) 

CdlviUe 

Hdli  River  (Neah  Bay) . . 
KaUspel  (CkBor  d' Alene) . 


M 

35 

3,018 


Lnmmi  (TulaUp). 

Ilakah  (Neah  Bay) 

Mackledboot  (Cdhman) . 


msquaUl  (Cnshman). , 

Oiette  (Neah  Bay) 

Port  Madison  (Tuhttp). 

p  (Coshman).... 

r(NeahBay).... 
elt(Taholah) 


ttokomish  (Cnshman) 

Snohomish  (TnlaUp) 

Spokane 

SqnaxoD  Istend  (Cnshman). 

8winomi8h(Tnlalip) 

Yakima. 


Lao  Conrte  Crellle  (Hayward) 

I4icda  Flambeau 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

Menominee  (Keshena) 

Ondda. 

RedCHfl. 

Stockbcldge  and  Mnnaee  (Keahana) . 


Wyoming:  Wind  River  (Shoshone). 
Public  domahi 


100 

373 

43 

30 


107 


eoo 


134 

164 

628 

23 

71 

4,488 

4,420 


600 
1,063 


1,604 
206 
167 

2,397 
7,678 


3,790 

22,018 

333,795 


13,601 
8,738 
3,491 
4,717 


1,000,680 

040 

4,629 


19.313 


7,819 
17,463 


040 
06 


54,990 


7,808 

32,166 

54,964 

1,494 

7,360 

461,922 

387,089 


837 

168^653 

335 


824 
82,488 


413,404 
396^534 


68,910 
45,766 
83,871 


06,466 
14,166 
8^990 

346,068 
1,103,280 


540 

24,434 

39,880 

331,680 


584,940 


3,718,886 


3,799 

33,618 

1,343,375 

040 

4,039 

13,601 

33,040 

3,491 

4,717 

040 

7,384 

17,403 

837 

333,543 

335 

7,803 

32,490 

147,443 

1,494 

7,360 

804,330 

583,013 


09,460 
70,180 
133,751 
331,080 
05,400 
14,166 
8,930 

829,996 
1.108,280 


Tablb  ^.—General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  establishmsTU,  to  June  SO,  1917, 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area(una]- 
^  lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 


GampMoDowen 

(Under  Salt  River  School.) 
Tribe:  Mohave  Apaclie. 

Oolorado  River  1 

(Under     Colorado     River 
School.) 
Tribes:  Chemehuevi,  E»- 
wia,  Cooopa,^  Mohave. 


Pert  Apache 

Under  Fort  Apache 
Scfaool.) 
Tribes:  Chilion,  Oiirioa- 
hua.  Coyotero,  Mim- 
brefio,  and  MogoUon 
Apache. 

FortMoJave 

(Under  Fort  Mojave  School.) 
Tribe:  Apache. 

QOaBend 

(Under  Pima  School.) 
Tribe:  Fs^wgo. 

Ona  River 

(Under  Pima  Scfaool.) 
Tribes:     Marioopa     and 
Pima. 


Aeret. 
34,971 

«s  336, 180 


<  1,881,930 


31,328 


a  10,231 


s  871, 422 


Executive  order,  S^t.  15, 1903;  act  of  Apr.  21, 1904,  vol.  33, 
p.  211.    (SeeAnn.Biept.l905,p.96.) 

Act  of  Mar.  8, 1866,  vol.  18.  p.  550:  Executive  orden,  Nov.  23, 
1873,  Nov.  10, 1874,  and  May  15, 1876.  (See  sec.  M,  Indian 
appropriation  act,  approved  Apr.  31, 1904,  vol.  83,  p.  334.) 
Act  Apr.  30, 1906  m  Stat.,  77J;  act  Apr.  4, 1910  (30  Stat., 
273);  act  Mar.  3, 1911  (30  Stat..  1063);  act  Aug.  24. 1912)  87 
Stat..  523);  ExecuUve  order,  Nov.  22,  1915.  699  Iiidians 
allotted  5,990  acres. 

Executive  orders,  Nov.  9,  1871,  July  21, 1874,  Apr.  37, 1870, 
Jan.  20  and  Mar.  31,  1877;  act  of  Feb.  20,  1803,  vol.  27,  p. 
460;  agreement  made  Feb.  25, 1896,  approved  by  act  of  June 
10,  1890,  vol.  29,  p.  358.  (See  act  Of  June  7, 1897,  voL  80^ 
p.  04.) 

Executive  orders.  Dee.  1, 1910,  and  Feb.  3, 1911.  Sec.  11,  act 
June  26,  1910  (30  Stot.,  865^).  (See  18679-1010.)  Area 
original  military  reservation,  14,000  acres. 

Executive  orders,  Dec.  12, 1882,  and  Jan.  17, 1909.  (See  4100b 
1909.) 

Act  of  Feb.  28, 1868,  vol.  11,  p.  401;  Executive  orders,  Aug.  81, 
1876,  Jan.  10, 1879,  June  14, 1879.  May  5, 1882,  and  Nov.  15, 
1883; Mar.  22, May  8.  July  81, iniTDec.  10,  1911:  June  3, 
1913;  Aug.  27, 1914;  Mar.  18,  l9l5,  and  July  19, 1916. 


t  Partly  in  (Salifivnia.         •  Outboondarles  surveyed. 


'Surveyed. 


« Notour 
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Tablb  6. — Oeneral  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  ichool,  tribe$ 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
iu  esuibliskment,  to  June  SO,  1917— Continued. 


Name  of  reservatioo  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  aathorities  relating  to 


jkBBONA— oontlnned. 

HavasapalCSapal) 

(Under  Havasopal  School.) 
Tribe:  Havasupaf. 

Hopl(Mogul) 

(UnderMoqui  School.) 
Tribe:  Hopi  (Moqui)  and 
NaviOo. 

Kalbab.... 

(Under  Kaibab  School.) 
Tribes:  Kaibab  and  Ban 
Juan  Paiute. 

Navn|o« 

(Under    Leupp,     Navajo, 
Western   Nav^)o,   San 
Juan  and  Pueblo  Donito 
Schools.) 
Ttlbe:  NaTi^. 


Acres. 
1518 


2,473,320 


138,240 


11,887,793 


c5ml« 


nder  San  Xavier  School.) 
Tribe:  P^wgo. 


Salt  River 

(Under  Salt  River  School.) 
Tribes:     Maricopa     and 
Pima. 

San(>arlo8 

(Under  San  Carlos  School.) 
Tribes:  Arivaipa,  Ghllion, 
Chiricahua,  Coyotero, 
Uimbreflo,  MogoUon, 
Mohave,  Ptoal,  San  Car- 
los, Tonto,  and  Yuma 
Apadie. 

Walapai , 

(Under     Truxton 
SchoqU 
Tribe:  Wal 


Total. 


(3afion 


2,443,402 

22,317 
1 1,834,240 

730,M0 


21,885,882 


CAurataoA. 

Camp  or  F6rt  Independence.., 

CokiSprinn — 

Coionj  or  Nevada. 

Dinger 

(Under,  a  fumer.) 
Tribe:  Digger. 


OuldivfUeband 

Hoopa  Valley 

(Under  Hoopa  Valley 


860 
160 
75 
870 


160 
1  a  99, 051 


SohooM 
Tribes:  Hunsatung,  Hu- 
pa,    Klamath     River, 
Midnt,  Redwood. 

Saias,  Sermalton,  and 
Tishtanatan. 

*  Outboundaries  surveyed. 


Executive  orders,  June  8  and  Nov.  28, 1880,  and  Mar.  31, 1882. 

£zeoutiveorder,Dee.  16, 1882.    Act  of  Mar.  1, 1007  (34  Stat. 
L.,  1021.)    (See  45006-1910.) 


Secretary's  withdrawal,  Cot.  15,  1907. 
Executive  order,  June  11, 1913. 


(See  78684-1907.) 


Ttcnty  of  June  1. 1S68,  vol,  15^  p.  667,  and  Enseatlve  onlera, 
Oct.  2©j  iS78,  JflJi.  fl,  ISSO,  two  of  Uav  17,  lftS4,  md  Nov.  Iff, 
1*S2*  1.709jG(JLJ  ftcros  in  Arlroufl  and  967,680  af  res  in  l' tail 
were  ftiidfld  to  tlits  roservatiwq  by  EjieciU^ve  order  of  Ma? 
17  lSft4,  and  4J5,(3SO  licres  in  Kew  Mojiica  njatortHj  to  publfc 
domflin,  but  afinia  reserved  by  Eiiocativo  orders.  Apr.  24, 
IS^a,  Jon.  8,  \^\K  ami  Now  H,  1901.  By  Eiocuttveofdeps 
of  Mar,  10  Bnd  May  li,  1Q<>5,  81,52*  acres  fl^ere  added  to ret- 
ervaticm  and  by  E  secuth  e  order  uf  Nov .  9,  lWJ,aA Aomadwd. 
by  Executive  order  of  Jan,  2S,  leOS,  2,972,160  ocrea  were 
ad  d  wL  Zim  Ind  iaiw  ha  ve  boon  allotted  328,%3  awes  maler 
the  act  of  Feb.  a,  ]im  (24  Stata.,  38S),  us  ^meMideil,  By 
Eieciit  j  vo  orders  of  li^e.  30,  twm,  end  Jan.  16. 1911 ,  the  aur- 
ptiis  bndJ,  approximatety  1,641.190  aotts.  in  that  ii^rt  vfthe 
e>rtCTislon  in  New  Mexico  restored  tQ  the  pubilc  domain 
(See  35  Stat.  L.,  457  and  7S7.)  (flwjl277-fi>  Act  of  May  27, 
I'diYi  (Ai  Slat.,  2t^4)p  md  Mar.  3,  1915  <37  Stat.,  10(J7J.  R.  R. 
exchanges.  Execiitivo  onlers  May  34,  1*11,  Feb.  17*  1913 
(2>,  F«b.  10,  19Ui  m.  May  &  10i3.  Dc<j.  I,  1913,  July  ^, 
l^H,  and  Feb.  19,  WlL  Akj  94.iN>i  jvcrea  aet  eaJde  lempo- 
rarUy  fdrtiUotinaiit  hy  ExoctJthe  order.  May  7.  1917. 

Biocijtivo order,  July  1,  l^H.  aud  actol  Aug.  5,  ii^,  vol.  33, 
p.  ^1.  4\.*m  acres  allot  ted  td  29i  Indiana,  and  14  ecna 
rffwrveii  fiirsrhowlsite,  the  reskliie,  37,583  acrm  iinjullotted. 
(See  letter  lKR^k2^^S,p.  4US.)  Kxeonthooniisra,  Juna  16, 1911* 
and  May  2^,  S*'pt.  %  Oct.  8,  and  t>eo,  fi,  191S,  Oct.  37, 1914, 
Jan.  14, 11116,  and  Feb,  1, 1017. 

Executive  o^^leJ^,  June  14, 1R7».  and  Ocft.  30.  I0lft- SeptSSMid 
Oct.  aa,  1911*  (Beo  26731-1010,)  fSoe  Sflimte  DoC.  90,  Sfith 
Uotii^.,  2d  SB^^  8iH  Jjullans  &U<rtted  24,403  acres  ooder 
poiMMTil  ftllotment  art. 

Bxeeutivo  onlera,  Nov*  %  ISTl,  Doc,  14.  1^72,  Aug.  5,  1?73, 
July  21.  1h:*,  Apr.  27  and  Ort.  30.  IS7&,  Jan.  if  and  Mar.  31, 
1ST7J  ftot  at  KeK.  •JO,  Ih^ij  voi.  27.  p.  409;  aimwiiiBat  modfi 
Feb.  26. 1896,  approved  by  act  of  June  10, 1896,  vol.  99,  p. 


868.   (For  fuUer  text  see  Miao.  Indian  Doc.,  vol.  89, 
86010.)   (See  act  of  June  7, 1897,  vol.  30,  p.  64;  act  of  Mi 
1901,  vol.  31,  p.  952.)    Ezeoutive  order  of  Dec.  22, 1902. 


.1 


Executive  orders,  Jan.  4,  1883,  Dec.  22,  1898.  May  14,  1900, 
June  2, 1911,  May  29, 1912,  and  July  18»  1918. 


Executive  orders,  Oct.  28, 1915,  and  Apr.  29, 1916. 

Executive  order,  Nov.  10, 1914. 

Executive  order.  May  6, 1913. 

Act  of  Mar.  8, 1893  (27  Stats.,  612),  provides  tar  pordiaae  of 
330  acres;  not  allotted.  40  acres  were  reserved  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oct.  28,  1906,  lor  Digger 
Indians.   (See  46697-1907,  n861-1906. 39246-1909.) 

Secretary's  withdrawal  lor  wood  lot.    (See  22266-1900.) 

Act  of  Apr.  8. 1864,  vol.  13,  p.  89;  Executive  orders,  June  S. 
1876,  and  Oct.  16,  1891.  There  have  been  allotted  to  639 
Indians  29,143.38  acres,  reserved  to  8  villacss  68.74  aores, 
and  opened  to  settlement  under  act  of  June  17,  1892  (27 
Stats.,  p.  62),  15,096.11  acres  of  land  (formerly  Klamath 

River  Reservatk^     "  -  -  ^    -^ * — 

883,  p.  170.) 


Xkm),   {Letter  book  263,  p.  96;  381  p.  480; 


*  Partly  in  New  Mexko.    (See  Table  6.)        *  Partly  iurviqred. 
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Table  (i.— General  data  for  eaeh  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  tdiool,  tribee 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reeeried,  and  authority  for 
its  establishment,  to  June  SO,  1917 — Contmued. 


Name  of  reservatkm  and 
tiilM. 


Ana  (anal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  aathoritlM  nlatlng  to 


CALiFOBMiA— oontlniied. 


i  (38  f  cwrvse) 

(Undtr  Martiiiea,  Soboba, 
Pechanga.  Malki, 
Campo  and  Voloan 


Aere9. 
181,844 


lools.) 

Tribes:  DieinNno,  Kawia, 
Sen  Lab  Rer,  Setzanoe, 
and  TenMoaJa. 


I«oB  Coyotes.. 
Morango. 


MO 
t,840 


Natiooal  Vorests  (Cal.): 
Cleveland  Natfooal  fimst. 
fiequoia  Natknal  Forest.... 
Sierra  National  Forest 

Palate 


172^806 


Pala 

(Formerly  Warner^  Ranch 
Indians.) 


RoondVaD^y 

(Under  Round  Valley 
SchooU 
Tribes:  Clear  Lake,  Con- 
oow,  Uttle  Lake,  No- 
mdaU,  Pit  River.  Pot- 
ter VaDey,  Redwood 
Wal]aki,aQdTakL 


TnleRlrer. 

(Under  Tule  River  Sdiool.) 
Tribes:    Kawia,*    Kings 
River,  Moaohe,  Tebon, 
Tale,  and  WJcbamni.* 

Yuma. 

(Under  Fort  Yuma  Sohool.) 
Tribe:  Yuma-Apache. 


48,551 


80,949 


TotaL., 


441,836 


OOLOXADO. 


Ute« 

(Under  Navajo  Sprhra 
and   Southern   Ute 
Schools.) 
Tribes:  Capote.  Moadw, 
and  Wimfaudie  Ute. 


898,143 


TotaL., 


898,148 


Xzeeotiva  ordm,  Tan.  81,  tfi?0,  B««.  97,  IgfB,  Hay  15,  ISTb^ 
Mav  iL  Aug.  25.  Sept. ».  isH.  Jnix,  17,  laSflTMar  %  Uar.  % 
1881,  June  27,  July  flkL  Lvi2.  P^b.  «,  /anTf»,  iB^/'on.  2fi, 
Mar.  XL  1886,  Jan.  29.  Mur.  1  i,  1 SS7 .  and  May  6, !  m,  270.  M 
I  allotted  to  17  IndlLiti^  and  fiir  clmrd]  and  mmeiery 
on  Syonan  R*3i?rv'B  (letter  book  iMH,  p.  2W7),  and 
1.47  acres  allotted  tu  as  TtsmDOiiJ^  Indians,  2  7Q  ojotm 
reserved  for  school  puirn  ses  I  let  f  or  boo  k  3ol ,  ji.  3 1 J ),  Ex- 
eeative  order,  I>eo.  29,  l^L  rructertniiions  ofPreaiaeaal  of 
Anr.  16. 1901,  voL  8%  p.  107%  and  Hay  ^,  1902,  vol.  32,  p. 
2d&6;aclofFeb.ll,l«0l^vol.33;p.83a  174.;m.^acr«ep^ 
ented  by  the  Qovecnmiuit  to  rarioiia  h^mis  tjuJ^r  acts  of 
Jan.  1V1891  (26  SUt.  L.,  712).  uU  Um.  1.  mj  (M  Stot.  L., 
1015-1^.  (See  misc.  tract  book  86,  and  Preaident'sproe^ 
laniation,Au8.81,1915.) 

Xxeootive  orders,  Apr.  24»  1912;  and  Aug.  14, 1914. 

Executive  order.  Apr.  18. 1914. 

Proclamation  of  Nov.  12;  1918,  partly  «*«nity«ng  Bxeontive 
order  withdrawaL 

119.92  acres  allotted  to  one  Indian  (76852-19U). 

80  aores  allotted  to  one  Indian  (6SB1-1916). 

1 10  acres  aUotted  to  two  Indians  (9S949-1915  and  129405-1914). 

Bxecutive  orders.  Mar.  11,  1912,  May  9, 1912,  Sept.  7.  19li 
Seot.  16, 1912,  Feb.  14.  Al3,  Mid  July  22;  fllT^ 

119.99  acres  aUotted  to  15  Indians  (letter  book  808,  p.  57).  182 
allotments  of  aporodbmately  2  aores  of  IrriMbleluid  and  6 
acres  of  erazing  land  approved  and  patented  under  act  of 
Feb.  8,  lW(24Stat.  L.,  fis),  as  amended.   Lands  reserved 


under  authority  of  acts  of  Jan.  12, 1881  (26  Stat.  L.,  712),  and 

*.„  . "^^  at.  L.,  1022),  and  bought  underact  of  May 

,257).   See  authority  7971  and  letter  book 


No.?,jp.lW. 


recorded  in  MisnelMuieous  Record  Book 
o,  p.  iw. 
Acts  of  Ato.  8, 1864»  vol.  18,  p.  89.  and  Mar.  8, 1878.  vol.  17, 
p.  684;  Executive  orders.  Mar.  80,  1870;  Apr.  8, 1878,  May 
18, 18;^  and  July  26, 1876;  act  of  Oct.  1,18mL  vol.  26,  p.  65l 
4^105.56 acres aDotted  to  1,084 Indtoo,  l,ll6 acresneerved 


for  school  and  agency 
'^,  p.  17,  and  8ML  p. ' 


es  (7200^1907,  letter  books 


,^        ,     (See  act  of  Feb.  8,  1905,  pro- 

ig  for  a  reduction  of  area  of  reservatfcm,  vol.  88,  n.  ^.) 
86,092.23  acres  additional  allotments  made  to  619  Indians 
and  740  acres  reserved  for  school  purposes. 
Executive  orders,  Jan.  9  and  Get.  i,  1878,  and  Aug.  8;  1878. 


Executive  order,  Tan.  9,  1884;  aoeemcnt.  Deo.  4,  1808.  rati- 
fledbyactofAug.]5,1894,vor2&p.m  (See  sec  25,  In- 
dian appronriation  act,  approved  Apr.  21,  1904^  vol.  88. 
fi.  224.)  7,756.54  acres  irrij|»ble  land  opened  under  act  of 
une  17,  im  (32  Stats.,  388),  act  Mar.  8,  19U  (86  Stats., 
1063).   8,110  aores  aUotted  to  811  Indians. 


Treaties  of  Oot.  7. 1868,  vol.  18,  p.  678,  and  Mar.  2;  1868,  voL 
1ft,  p.  619,  act  of  Apr.  29, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  86;  Executive  or- 
ders, Nov.  22;  187ft,  Aug.  17, 1876,  Feb.  7, 1879,  and  Aug.  4, 
188SL  and  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15,  1880;  vol.  21, 
paw,  and  July  28, 1882,  vol.  £^  p.  178,  May  14, 1884,  vol.  28, 
p.  22,  Aug.  15, 1894rvol.  2&  p.  337.  Feb.  20,  IfiS^  vol.  28,  p. 
677.  72^651  acres  allotted  to  371  Indians  and  860  acres  re- 
served for  use  of  (Government  (letter  book  321,  p.  86);  also 
7,860.32  acres  aUotted  to  39  Indians  (letter  book  SI,  p.  395). 
523,079  acres  opened  to  settlement  by  President's  proclama- 
tion dated  Apr.  18,  1899  (31  Stoto.,  1947).  The  resldu^ 
875,960  acres,  retafaied  as  a  reservation  for  the  Wiminucbe 
Utes.  Act  June  30,  1913  (38  Stat^  82),  exdunge  of  lands 
with  Indians.   SzeouUve  order,  Nov.  12;  1915. 


1  Partly  In  Nevada.     •  Oatboundaries  surveyed.     >  Not  on  reservatloa.     « Partly  fai  New  MezlDO. 
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Table  6.—<jfeneral  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  echool,  tribee 
occupying  or  belonging  to  U,  area  not  allotted  or  epeciaUy  reserved,  and  authority  for 
iu  establishment,  to  June  SO,  I5I7— Continued. 


Name  of  reservfttton  and 
tribe. 


Aiea(niial- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relatiiig  to 


8emtaiole.«^ 

(Under  special  afsnt) 


Acftt, 
136,741 


Totel.... 

IDABO. 


26,741 


Coenr  d'Aleoe 

(Under  Coeur  d'Alene 

AgenoyO 

Tribes:    Oowi    d'Alene>, 

Kutenai»*    Pend 

d'Oiellle,'  and  Spokan. 


Fort  Hall 

(Under  Fort  HaU  School.) 
Tribes:  Bannock  and 


121,263 


Lapwal 

(Under  Fort  Lapwal 
School.) 
Tribe:  Net  Perce. 


84,190 


Lemhi. 


Total.... 

lOWX. 


Bank  and  Fox 

(Under  Sao  and  Fox 
Agency.) 
Tribes:  Potawatoml,  Sank 
and  Fox  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Winnebago. 


Total. 


3,480 


KlirSAS. 


(Chippewa  and  Mmisee 

(Under    Potawatoml 
SohooU 
Tribes:  Chippewa  and 
Umisee. 


Acts  Aug.  15, 1804  (28  StatS.,  80S),  ICar.  2, 1806  (28  Stat,  808), 
JuneU),  1806  (29  Stat.,  337),  June  7,  1807  (30  Stat.,  78), 
Mar.  1,  1800  (30  Stat.,  938),  June  6,  1000  (31  Stat,  802), 
Apr.  4, 1010  (36  Stat.,  274).  23.061.72  acres  purchased  for 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  under  acts  mentioned  (see 
Annual  Report  for  1000,  p.  101).  8,680  acres  reserved  by 
EzecuUve  order  of  June  2^  1011.   (£fee  20617-1000.) 


Ececutivfl  orders  June  U*  ISffT,  and  Noir.  S,  1ff73:  ajtree- 
I]  J  rats  madfl  Mar.  26.  1SS7^  and  Sept.  fl,  1SS9,  and  conflimod 
iu  Ijiilfjm  flppTuprtatbo  net  approved  Maf*  3,  ISftl,  toL 
Ur5,  pp.  loea,  1020,  AfTToemfint,  F<;b.  7,  1?^,  nitlQed  by 
m-t  of  Auk,  15,  1S&4,  vol.  m  p.  322.  63«  Indians  have  bean 
iiHcjttt^i  ims^l  acres  and  1,900>.99  acreii  hiivfi  b&en  a'aefred 
f{»r  ^KPJlt^y^  aehtxjl,  and  cJuirch  purposed  and  for  miU  sitoa. 
(t>(?e  8ffl6<M0aS.  and  Eicts  of  Jimo  21.  1906  (34  Stfit.  L., 
S25-355),  Mar,  3.  1«J1  (26  Stat.  L..  Iff-^MO-iO),  Aug,  I^  18»4 
(28  StaL  L.»  322),  Mar.  27,  1008  (S5  Stat.  L..  5fl),  Apr.  30 
]«I0  C3S  Stat.  U.  m,  fProaJdont's  procJamation  lamed 
Uaf  22,  1909,  opening  224^10  acres  surplus  land^  to  setUo^ 

Ttvaty  of  July  3, 18Wi  vol.  15,  p.  673;  EiecutJve  ordera,  June 
14,  1887,  and  July  30.  ISfiO;  a^TDement  with  Indima  mado 
July  IS,  1881.  and  approved  by  {^uribss  July  3,  1882.  vol, 
22.  p.  1*8;  agreement  of  May  27.  I'm,  ratified  by  acts  of 
Bept.  I  ISSS.  vol.  25,  p.  452,  Fob.  23,  IJ^,  vol.  25,  p.  6fi7, 
end  Mftf.  h1.  jJ^i,  voL  ifl.  p.  101 1.  Ajjrwmout  made  Fob.  b. 
1«9H  ratified  by  act  of  Junfl  0,  1900.  voL  31,  p.  672,  ceding 
416,000  4icrp3,  of  which  6,3^  72  acres  hjivo  been  allotted  to 
79  Indbos  (3ue  letter  book  527.  p.  478):  remainder  oTccided 
trjijft  opi^nod  bj-  sotHempijt  Juii«  17,  1002  (Proatdent's  proo- 
lamiitlou  0  r  May  7, 1902,  vol .  32,  p.  1997)  act  of  Mar.  30, 1904, 
vol.  XI,  p.  153.  act  Of  Mar.  3. 1011  (3egtot.,  10ft4);  \^^  aJlot- 
XQents,  covering  3aB909  acr^s,  approve  Oct.  2S.  1914 
(37106-13). 

Treaty  of  June  0, 1863.  v<^.  14.  p.  047;  aneement.  May  1. 180B, 
ratified  by  act  of  Aoff.  16,1804  vol.  28,  p.  836.  178.812  aozee 
allotted  to  1.876  Induiia,  2,170.47  acres  reserved  for  acenoy, 
school,  mission,  and  oemeteiy  nuiposes.  and  32.020  aozes  of 
tlmberland  reserved  for  the  tribe;  the  remainder  restored  to 
pablic  settlement.  (President's  proclamation,  Nov.  8, 
1805.  20  Stats..  878.J 

Unratified  treaty  of  Sept.  24, 1868,  and  Ezecative  order.  Feb. 
12, 1875;  aneement  of  Mur  14, 1880.  latlfied  by  act  of  Feb. 
23, 1880.  vol.  25,  p.  687.  (See  34  Stat.  L.,  335,  and  agreement 
executed  Dec  28,  1005,  approved  by  President  Jan.  27. 
1006.)  AotofJune21.1006(34Stat.,334).aboatd4,000a 
opened  In  1000.    (See  86800-1000.) 


By  poTohase.  (See  act  of  ICar.  2, 1867  vol.  14,  p.  507.)  Deeds 
1857. 1865. 1867, 1868, 1860, 1876, 1880, 1882, 1883  1888,  June 
July,  and  Oct.,  1802-1806.  (See  act  of  Feb.  13, 1801,  vol.  26, 
p.  740.)  (See  Ann.  Repts..  1801.  p.  681;  1808,  p.  81.)  Deeds 
recorded,  vol.  6.    (See  05856-1007.) 


Treaty  of  July  16, 1860,  vol.  13.  p.  1106.  4,105.31  acres  allotted 
to  100  Indians;  the  residue,  200  acres,  allotted  for  missionary 
and  school  purposes.  Patents  issued  to  allottees:  balance 
of  allotments  sold  and  proceeds  paid  to  heirs.  (See  ninth 
sectfon  of  act  of  June  7,  1807,  vol.  30,  p.  02;  L.  B.,  332, 
p.  63.) 

>  Not  on  reservation. 
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Table  6.— <?en«raZ  data  for  wtSk  In/^^an  ruervatum^  under  what  ajency  or  9ehool,tnhe9 
ooeupytny  or  belongtng  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  spee^aUy  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  estabhshment,  to  June  SO,  1917 — Continued. 


Name  of  nservfttkm  and 
tribs. 


ATM  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  aathoritles  lelatbig  to 


KAKSAft— oontliined. 


lowsi 

(Under  Kickapoo  School.) 
Tribe:  Iowa. 


Aerei. 


Klekapoo 

(Under  Klekapoo  School.) 
Tribe:  Klekapoo. 


PotawatomL 

(Under      Potawatomi 
School.) 
Tribe:   Prairie  Band  of 
Potawatomi. 


Sank  and  Fox  > 

(Under  Klekapoo  SchooL) 
Tribe:  Saok  and  Fox  of 
thelCiseoori. 


Total. 


mcHiaAx. 


Tribe:  Chippewa  of  Sagi- 
naw. Swan  Greek,  and 
Blade  River. 
L'Anse. 


191 


(Under  spedal  agent.) 
Tribe:  X'Anse  and  Vieux 
Desert  Bands  of  Chi|>- 
pewa  of  lAke  Baperior. 
^^nxooitfoOa  ••••••••■••••••••.• 

(Under  spedal  agent.) 
Tribe:  Ontou^on  Band 
of  GMppewa  of  Lake 
Soperior. 
Ottawa  and  Chippewa 


Total 

milNBSOTA. 


m 


Bote  Fort 

(Under  Nett  Lake  School.) 
Tribe:   Bois  Fort  Cbip- 


^)eAp  Cfoek 
(Under  Nett  Lake  Soiuxi') ' 
Tribe;  Bois  Fort  Chip- 
pewa. 


Fond  du  Lac 

(Under  Fond  du  Lao  School.) 
Tribe:  Fond  du  Lao  Band 
of  Chippewa  of  Lake 
Superior. 

Omd   Portage   (Pigeon 
River). 
(Under   Grand   Portage 


iflSfG^ 


Grand    Portage 

Band  of  Chippewa  of 


iln 


andNebraAa. 


Treaties  of  Hay  17, 1864,  vol.  10,  p.  1000.  and  of  Ifar.  6, 1801. 
vol.  12,  p.  1171.  11.7e8.n  acres  of  lud  allotted  to  14i 
Indians;  102  acres  reserved  for  school  and  cemetery  pur* 
poses.  (Lett8rbodk260,p.86.)  Acts  Mar.  3, 1886  (^Stat., 
S^,  and  Jan.  20. 18S7  (2rSUt.,  807). 

TreatyofJone28,1882,vol.l3,p.023.  27,001.27 aoras allotted 
to  361  Indla^  245  acres  reserved  for  church  and  school; 
the  residue,  anL87  aores,  miallotted  (letter  books  804,  p.  480^ 
and  772,  p.  64).   (Acts  of  Aug.  4, 1880  (24  Stat.,  210),  Feb. 

.  28, 1809,  vol.  00.  p.  900,  and  Wir,  3, 1008,  vol.  83,  p.  1007.) 

Treaties  of  June  5, 1840.  vol.  9,  p.  853;  of  Nov.  16. 1801,  vol.  12, 
p.  1191;  treaty  of  relinquishment,  Feb.  27.  1867,  vol.  16, 
p.  631.  220,786  acres  allotted  to  2,363  Indhms;  819  acres 
M  M .- __.  __ ^ .^  jjjj^  J  ^1^ forchuioh.    (Acts 


of  Feb.  2SL 1899,  vol.  80,  p.  900,  and  Mar.  8, 1903,  vol.  82, jd. 
1007.)  980  acres  soiplus  tribal  land  sold  under  act  Feb.  28, 
1899 
Treaties  of  May  18, 1864,  voL  10,  p.  1074,  and  of  Mar.  0. 1801. 
vol.  12,  p.  1171;  acts  of  June  10, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  801,  and 


allot- 


Aug.  16,  1870,  Tol.  19,  p.  208.  2,843.97  acres  In 
4,194.33  acres  In  Nebraska,  aggregating  7.038.30  acreb,  ..iw*- 
ted  to  84  Indians,  and  under  actJu^  21, 1900  (34Btats., 
324-849),  900.91  aores  were  allotted  to  37  Indians,  leaving  67 
acres  unallotted.  (Letter  books  283,  p.  301;  883,  p.  37;  and 
612,  p.  110.) 


Executive  order,  May  14. 1856;  treaties  of  Aug.  2. 1866,  vol. 
11.  p.  633,  and  of  Oct.  18, 1804,  voL  14,  p.  067.  08,306  acm^ 
alliSted  to  1,943  Indians. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1864,  vol.  10,  p.  1109.  62,121  acres  aDotted 
to  668  Indians.  Payment  for  lands  in  sec.  16,  see  03879- 
1907.    Unappropriated  tracts,  see  10203-1916. 

Sixth  clause,  second  article,  treaty  of  Sept  30, 1864,  v<ri.  10, 
p.  1109;  Bxecutlve  order,  Sept.  26,  1865.  2,601.35  aaes 
aUotted  to  35  Indians. 

Treaty  July  31, 1865.    (11  Stat.,  021.)    120,470  aerss  allotted 


Treaty  of  Apr.  7, 1800,  toI.  14,  p.  765;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1880,  vol. 

25,  p.  042.    (See  H.  Ex.  Doc.  Na  247, 51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 

p.  63.)    66,467.20  acres  allotted  to  721  Indians  and  434.68 

acres  reserved  for  agency,  etc.,  piirooses.    (L.  B.  350,382); 

residue,  51,803  acres,  opened  to  public  settlement. 
Executive  order^une  80, 1883;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol.  25,  p. 

642.    (See  H.  £x.  DjOC.  No.  247.  61st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p. 

63.)    295.55  acres  allotted  to  4  Indians;  residue,  22,744  acres, 

oMned  to  public  settlement.    (Executive  order  of  Dec.  21, 

Treaty  of  Sept  30, 1^  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  act  of  May  26, 1872. 
vol.  17,  p.  190.  37,m  acres  allotted  to  603  Indians:  act  of 
Jan.  14,  1880,  vol.  25,  p.  042.  (See  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247, 
51st  Cong.,  ist  sess.,  p.  00.)  The  residue,  70,837  acres,  re- 
stored to  settlement.  Agreement  of  Nov.  21. 1880.  (See 
act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  yd.  ^p.  042.)  Act  June  30, 1018  (Pub- 
lic No.  4),  and  Bxeentive  order.  Mar.  4, 1915. 


Hicy  and  wood  purposes;  residue, 
i  to  public  settlement   Bxeontiva 


10,041.97 ,_^ , 

order.  Mar. -21,  m7,  setting  aside  two  small  unsorveyed 
islanos  for  reservation  purposes. 

*  Agency  abdiisbed  June  30, 1880. 
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Tablb  6. — Oeneral  data  for  eaeh  Indian  retervaUon,  under  what  agency  or  ichool,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  epeeiaUy  'reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  estabhshment,  to  June  SO,  1917— Continued. 


Name  of  neervAtion  and 

tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laVs,  or  other  authorities  idating  to 


MnQnaoTA— oontinaed. 


LoeohLalro 

(Under  Leech  Lake  Asency.) 
Tribes:  Cass  Lake.  Pil- 
lager, and  Lake  wini- 
bigosnish  Bands  of 
CSUppewa. 

MdewakantoD 

(Under  Birch  Cooley  School.) 
Tribe:  Mdewakanton 
fiionx. 


MiUeLae 

(Under  White  Earth 
School.) 
Tribe:  Mille  Lae  and 
Snake  River  Bands  of 
(^ppewB. 


Red  Lake 

(Under  Bed  Lake  School.) 

Tribe:  Red  Lake  and 

Pembina  Chippewa. 


VermOUonLake 

(Under  Vermillion  Lake 
School.) 
Tribe:  Bois  Fort  (Chip- 
pewa. 

White  Earth 

(Under  White  Earth  School.) 

Tnbes:  (^ippewa  of  the 

Mississippi,  Pembina, 

and  Pillager  (Shippewa. 


White  Cak  Point  and  (Chip- 
pewa. 
(Under  Leech  Lake  Agen- 


T^Aies: 


Lake  Wimbigo- 
shish  and  Pillager 
Bands  of  Chippewa  and 
White  Oak  Point  Band 
ofMississlppi  Chip- 
pewa. 


Total. 


MONTAirA. 


AertM. 


BhMskftot 

(Under  Blackfeet  School.) 
Tribes:  Blackfeet,  Blood, 
andPiegan. 


643,638 


11,060 


0,200 


663,806 


1,401,806 


Trtiatr  of  Feb.  23.  IS.'WS,  yo!*  10,  p.  1165:  KxecutlT**  ortiere, 
Nov.  I,  isra,  and  May  50,  ISTJ'  act  of  Jan.  H,  \m^,  voL  35, 
p,  M2.  CB«e  H.  E)^.  Doc.  No.  'Ml,  filst  Conj;.,  1st  seiss.,  p. 
^^,}  i\AA%  arrea  allcittvd  to  eSO  ladlacJ  ^d  %2\m  acrM 
ri?i^rv6d  Jor  a^^Rnfy  ati*!  adiool  punnaea.  (Art  of  Jutw*  27^ 
1902,  TiA.  32.  p.  402.)    Mizii»aeiU  KadODal  F«e$tflet,  Ma/ 

By  purchaw.    (^mj  acts  of  July  #,  IS^l,  Mar.  3,  ISa\  May  16, 

1SS6,  Jiine^,  18,*iJi{25Syit.,23S^:  Mar.2, 18S9f25Etat.,992L 
and  A  QK.  1 9,  !  WW  (26  Stat- ,  3^fl ) .  311>,  70  aiM^  deeded  to  if 
la4JiAt1.^  \%2A2.1%  SLTBs  ailDtti^a  to  <S8  Indiana  and  held  tn 
tni5t  by  thp  l"tUtp<l  States,  KOO  acres  reserved  for  acbool. 
(Be©  Aim,  EpLf  l??ai,  pp.  Ill  and  179,  mid  sdifidiil#  ap- 
proved Nov.aij  1W>*.)  Af^  Mar.  4,  lfll7mSUt.  L.,  II&S). 
Treaties  of  Feb.  22,  ISM,  voL  10,  p.  1165,  and  article  la.of  M^y 
7,  1864,  voh  13k,  pp,  m\  m'n,  ikCt  of  Jan.  U,  IHSQ,  vol.  25,  p. 
fii2.  (Sm  II.  Kx.  Doc.  No.  2^7,  hU\  Ton^, ,  1st  bc33.,  p.  4li 
Joint  raaoiytlon  (No.  b\^  D«c.  \%  imx  vol.  38,  p,  S7r 


toy  17, 


iolut  resoluticoi  (No.  40}  approved  May  17*  J80«,  voL  30, 
p,  745,    (Bro  Aan,  Rept.  miO,  pp.  ^-^   "  *    --     - 
ffina  act  of  Aug.  1 .  lOIl  (3^  6tat, .  5&n. 


Puft:baae  tl 


Treaty  of  Oct.  %  WA,  vol.  la,  p.  €<i7:  af«t  of  Jan,  14. 1889,  vol. 
25,  p.  642.  {&«j  aBTwrnent  Juiy  8,  1S«},  11.  Ei.  Doc.  No. 
247,  51st  Con«  ,  Ist  aess.,  pp.  27  and  ^2),  and  Executive 
order,  Nov.  Zl,  li»2.  Act  of  Mar.  S,  tfi03,  voL  32,  p.  1000, 
and  iwrt  of  Feb.  30, 1904^  mtifylnij  ii^T«mcDt  made  mm.  10, 
19Cf2,  ToL  3.^,  p,  4ft,  for  Sftic  of  IW.L'i^  arr«.  Act  of  Fftb.  8^ 
1 1  jc  1=  X'! ,  I  :-i-i ,  p .  7t)S,  gmntiD^  320  acrea  as  right  of  way  for  the 
;  Kp4  take  A  Manitoba  Ry,  Co,  Eiecotiva 
uiN.«»,  « «,w.  It;,  Jiill. 

ExeeutiTe  ordar,  Dec.  20, 1881,  act  of  Jan.  14, 1880,  veL  S6^ 
p.  042. 


Tr^atT  f^f  MJir.  1f»,  lit67,  vol.  10,  p.  710;  Execsiitiva  ordeca, 
Mur.  n,  IK79.  and  July  II,  1 XS3.  act  of  Jan.  14, 1880.  vol.  28, 
p.  M2.  (Soo  ^njement  July  »,  1880,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247, 
mt  £<m,  1st  9c!^.,  pp.  34  and  86.)  Under  act  of  Jan.  14, 
I8§a  (25  Btut,,  612),  42.'4.'im  m  acree  have  been  allotted  to 
5,152  Indjana,  and  1 ,1^.61  acr«a  reserved  for  aiency,  acho^ 
&nd  religious  purpo;^^  and  under  act  of  Apr.  88, 1004  (83 
gtat.,  S30),  246,&k]3  ecre^  have  been  allotted  to  2,816 
Mi^i^isslppL  and  OtCuf  Tail  Pdlacer  Chippewa,  being  addl- 
tionaJ  alJotmcnU  to  a  p^rt  of  the  allottees  under  act  of  Jan. 

14,    I.^Si, 

Art  !■; 
TroaU*K>^*«^i>. 


a  p; 


hi^  unOEiJi^'i  and  unreserved  0,200  acres. 

I.) 

t6AUk*^  ^  .<.!>.  ^  liw^.  V  wi.  10,  p.  1165,  and  of  liar.  10, 1867, 

vol.  10,  p.  710;  Ezecntive  orders,  Oct.  20, 1873,  and  May  26, 

1874;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1880,  vol.  26,  p.  742.   (See  H.  Ex.  Doe. 


No.  247,  61st  CkHig.,  Ist 
allotted  to  826  Indians;  t*^ 
ment;  240  acres  reserved 


pp.  42,  40.)    64,732 


allotted  to  826  Indians;  the  residue  opened  to  pablie  sei 
Ted  for  baU  parkTTSee  »kl006.) 


Tieaty  of  Oct.  17, 1856,  vol.  11,  p.  667;  nnratlfled  treaties  of 
July  18, 1860,  and  of  July  13,  and  16  and  Sept.  1, 1868:  Exec- 
utive orders.  July  6, 1873,  and  Aug.  19, 1874;  act  of  Apr.  16, 
1874,  vol.  18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders.  Apr.  13,  1875,  and 
July  13, 1880,  and  agreement  made  Feo.  ll,  IS87,  approved 
.._^ — —  .  -.-  _  — — Dement  made 

1886,  vol.  20, 

jf  356.11  aezes 

of  land  and  120  acres  of  unsurveye<rfiuid.  (See  vol.  83. 
p.  816.)  Act  of  Mar.  1,1907  (34  Stats.,  1035).  Sevenlndians 
allotted  2^220  acres.  44,240.07  acres  timber  reserved. 
(See4021>1913.) 


by  CotignBS  May  1, 1888,  vol.  26,  p.  120;  afreen 
Sept.  26,  1806,  approved  by  act  of  June  10, 189 
p.  353;  act  of  Feb.  27, 1906,  conflnning  grant  of  ft 


>  Outboondaries  surveyed. 
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Table  6.— GencroZ  data  for  each  Indian  ruervaiion,  under  what  agency  or  §ehool,  tribes 
oceuffying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  epeeially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
iu  ekabliikment,  to  June  SO,  19i7-— Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


AreaCnnal- 
lotted). 


TreatieB,  la;w8,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 


MOMTAXA- 


ittamed. 


Oow. 

(Under  Crow  School.) 
Tribes:    Mountain  and 
BirwChnw. 


Aern. 
1,832,900 


FortBellomp 

(Under  Fort   Belknap 
School.) 
Tribes:    Grosventre   and 
Aariniboin. 


*407,flQD 


Fort  Peck. , 

(Under  Fort  Peek  SdMol.) 
Tribes:  Anlniboin,  Bml« 
Santee,   Teton,  Hunk- 
papa,   and   Yanktooai 


Tlsthead 

(Under  Fkathead  SohoolO 
Tribes:  Bitter  Root.  Car- 
los    Band,     FlatWd, 
Kntoai.  Lower  KaUa- 
pel,  and  Pcod  d'OreUle. 


Northern  CTheyenne. 
Under      fragne 


School^ 

Northeiu 


Tribe: 


River 
Chey- 


Roek7B<^. 


a  480,000 


00,088 


TotaL 4,367,312 


Ti-flaty  of  May  7,  IWW,  toL  15.  p.  fttfl;  ftgreempnt  made  June 
12,  ISSrt,  and  approved  by  C^npresa  Apr.  11,  18812,  vol  23, 

fh  43,  and  agreement  madu  Aug,  2^,1881,  apprt^ved  hj 
:ongr«sa  July  10,  ISSJ,  vcjI.  22,  p.  157:  Esecutlve  ordent 
Oct.  21).  1^5.  Mar.  8,  l^n,  Petv  7,  1880;  agrwmeot  m^de 
Dec.  8,  1  «90:  fat  Lfiwl  jitwi  ccjnflrmwt  In  IJidltQ  appropriation 
act  approved  Mar.  a,  iS&i,  vol.  Sfl,  pp.  \^m-\mt,  seri^ment 
mode  Aiie.  27,  1^^9^.  (8*je  Ann,  Rt'pt.j  1892^  b.  748;  aim 
PnwJdent^i  proclamation,  Ort,  15.  Ififig,  vol  fl^  p.  I034J 
Act  of  Apr,  27.  160^,  voL  n,  p.  352,  to  amend  and  ratify 
fij:rwmciit  of  Atig.  14,  1S09.  TTndar  act  F<*K  8,  1887  (M 
etat.,  :i^*ti,  and  act  F«*b.  2*t,  L^nSft  Stat  ,  71K\aTMl  Eieeu- 
tlvo  order,  Juno  ^  lOfll  (modifjinf!  Exeratlvo  ordpf  of 
Mir.  Z\  iWlh  43<2,4S4  arr^  hjiVB  be?n  allo(t«i  to  2.452 
Indians,  and  l,S22.tU  a^rpa  rwservfd  for  administration, 
church,  and  <Tmetery  purpo?;*!?,  t^vLn^  ujialloittHl  ana 
unreaerved  l,S^^2flfl  acr^e,:  UJllM  acree  on  csdM  part 
have  been  allotted  to  Si  Indianii.  (See  L,  B.  743,  p.  50; 
852,  p.  IflO,  and  ft.-iO,  p,  -llfi.)  37  Indiana  (Schwiiile  A )  have 
\yfxm  ollottwl  7,429,.56  wrefl  under  act((  of  Apr.  il,  1SS2  (22 
6tat.,  42),  Feb.  8,  i*^  f24  Stat,,  33^1,  and  amend mnntj 
thijritto.  Frasldetit's  proclamatioa.  May  24,  lfl06  (34  Stat., 
3200). 

Treaty  of  Oct.  17,  1§55,  voL  11,  p.  ft57:  tuiratiflfid  tr«atiw  of 
July  IS,  \fm,  and  of  July  13  and  IJ^  and  Sept.  l,  1W8'  E3ce(^ 
utjve  orders,  Jtily  ,1,  1^73.  and  A  up.  19,  IST*;  act  of  Apt,  li 
1874,  vol.  18,  p.  2!^;  ExwuUve  ordftrs,  Apr.  13.  1875,  and 
July  n,  1880,  and  a^n-wment  tnjide  Jan.  21,  1  w,  appfoved 
by  CongTftSB  May  1,  1888^  vol.  25,  p.  121;  a|Fre(>ment  made, 
Oct.  tt,  1395,  appfovfid  by  act  of  June  10,  Mm.  vol.  29,  p.  350, 

Trmty  of  Oct.  17,  1855,  voL  llj  p.  flo7i  unratlfleri  treaties  ot 
July  18  1866,  and  of  July  13,  and  I5»nd  of  Sent.  1,  iSflS- 
Executive  ordcrsj  July  5»  I87a,  and  A  up,  1&,  1874;  act  ol 
Apr.  15, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  28;  Exenitivo  ordrr^,  Apr.  13, 1875, 
and  Julv  n,  Ihmo;  and  ftfrreemcnt  made  Dec.  2*4,  18^,  ap- 
proved by  rongreas  Mav  1, 1SS8,  vol.  2.'^.  p»  h:1.  aet  May  3L 
IQOS  (:i5  Btjvt.,  5.^),  2,[Xl2  TndUvn^  allotted  724,^5.77  acres; 
l,225,?i49  acres  surplus  land  opened  to  Bettlem^^nt  and  entry 
b^  Preaident'3  proclamation  Jnly  £5,  1913.  (Si,^  42  L.  D.. 
2t>i.)  i,i:x{2  S4  acres  reserved  for  towm  site,  relle|{}(U»,  and 
adnilnlstmtiva  purposes.  Act,  A  it  p.  J,  1914  I'M  Stat.  593^, 
allotmont.^  to  children.  Act.  Feb.  3C,  1917  f  Pub.  a**).  Sale 
to  (ireat  Northern  R.  K.,  and  Pfesidcnt's  pmclamatlon 
Mar.  21, 1^17,  reL  homestead  entries  on  lands  ckissined  as 
ooaL 

Treaty  ofJalj  10, 1866,  vol.  13,p.  075.  Under  acts  of  Apr.  23, 
1004  (33  Stats..  302),  Feb.  8, 1887  (34  Stats.,  888),  and  Feb. 
»,  1801  (20  Stets.,  704),  3,431  Indians  have  been  altotted 
837,1U  acres,  and  under  act  of  Apr.  33, 1004,  3,534.70  acres 
have  been  reserved  for  tribal  uses,  and  under  act  of  Apr.  38, 
1004  as  amended  by  act  of  llar.3, 1006  (33  Stats.,  1040-1080), 
0,774.03  acres  have  been  reserved  for  agency  purposes, 
18,521.35  acres  reserved  for  Bison  Range  under  acts  oi  ICay 
33, 1006  (36  Stat.  L.,  367).  and  Kar.  4, 1000  (35  Stats.,  037). 
See  51010-1006.  ICay  22, 1000,  procUunation  issued  bvPrMl- 
dent  opening  surplus  lands.  Act  Mar.  3.  1000  (35  Stats. 
706).  46,714  acres  reserved  for  power  and  reservoir  sites, 
act  Apr.  12. 1010  (36  Stats..  863).  ExecntiTe  order  Jan.  14, 
1013.    Act  June  35, 1010  (36  Stat..  863). 

ExecntiTe  orders,  Nov.  36, 1884,  and  Mar.  10, 1000,  act  of  Mar. 
8, 1008,  vol.  33,  p.  1000. 


Part  of  Fort  Assinnlboine  abandoned  military  reservation. 
Reserved  by  act  Sept.  7, 1016  (30  Stat.  730),  ameoding  act  of 
Feb.  11,  1015  (38  Stat.  807). 


I  Ontboundarles  surveyed;  partly  surveyed. 


I  Surveyed. 


*  Partly  surveyed. 
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Table  6. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reeervatton,  under  what  agency  or  eehool,  trtbee 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  aUotud  or  epeciaUy  reearved,  and  authority  for 
its  establishment,  to  June  SO,  1917 — Continued. 


Name  of  neervAtton  and      Ana  (unal- 
tribe.  lotted). 


Treattoe,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relattng  to 


NSBSASKA. 


Niobrara 

(Under  Santto  Aj 
Tribe:  Saotoe 


Acres. 


icy.) 


Omaha.............. 

(Under  Winnebago  Acency.) 
Trlba:  Omaha. 


4,420 


Pooca........ 

(Under  Santee  Ageiicy.) 
Tribe:  Ponca. 


Sioax  (additional) 

(Under  Pine  Bld£e  School.) 
Tribe:  O^alafflooz. 
Winnebago. 

(Undorwinnebago  Agency.) 


<M0 


1,006 


Tribe:  Winnebago. 


Total.... 

MXYADX. 

Duck  Valley 

(Under  Weatetn 
S:hooL) 
Tribes:  I^ate  and  West- 
em  ShoshonL 

MottMi  Biver 

cUnder  Moepa  Biver  School. 
Tribes:  Chemehoevl,  Ka 

and  Bhlywits. 

Painte...^ 

(Under  Kdlon  School.) 


Paiute  and  Shoshone  scattered 


6,158 


1331,030 


*Pyramid  Lake.... 

(Under  NcYsda  School.) 
Tribe;  Painte. 

Summit  Lake,  Palate  and  Sho- 


Walker  Biver 

(Under   Walker   Biver 
School.) 
Tribe:  Painte. 


Wlnnemnoca  and   Battle 
bands  of  Shoshone. 


060 

130 
S32,000 

6,035 
41,304 


840 


Total. 


603,503 


Act  ol  liar.  3,  ISCI,  voU  13,  p.  U%  ith  pamsmph,  art.  t\ 
treaty  of  Apr,  20,  IfidV^"!-  15-  P-  ^^7;  Exocuuvft  ordere, 
>>b.  27;  July  20,  I'MO.  Hot.  16,  lSfl7,  Aug.  31,  im^,  Dec.  31, 
\^.h,  m6.  Fob.  %  \m.  33,515.02  ao^  iQlortod  ka  ticrme^ 
Eteails,  S^,a^l.7l  nCTes  seloctisd  M  alloteiHnU,  ^d  l,C587 
acres  i»li>ct»l  Utt  Agijncy ,  scluxti  and  mission  piirpcesw:  utt* 
ratiflcjd  aio-ocmpnt  of  Oct.  17^  lH*a.  (For  mtidlflcatEon,  b** 
Birndry  ctrll  apprnpriallOTi  act  appfovwJ  Mbi'.  3, 18S3,  toJ. 
33.  Pk  034.  For  text,  aeo  mijo,  Indian  doe.,  vol.  14,  p.  306/ 
Act  of  Apr.  30, 1S8S,  vol.  25,  p.  W,  not  accepted.  EiecutiTe 
onicr  Apr.  29,  19 IB. 

Treaty  »f  Mar.  l»,  1854,  vol.  10.  p.  1043;  selection  bj  TndJiina 
witn  President'*  apprmal^  Jiuy  21,  IS5.5;  treuty  of  Mar.  €, 
1S05,  vol.  HP.  e(^;  acta  fjf  June  10, 1K7£  vol.  17,  p.  391,  and 
of  June  23, 1S74,  vol.  IS,  p.  17(1;  4cnvi  to  winnebfl^  Indiana, 
dat(?d  Jtilf  n,  1874 ;  act  of  Au^.  7,  1SS3,  vol.  22,  p,  3^1;  act 
of  Mar.  3,  li^  (27  Stata..  p.  613);  130,flO3  twr«ij  allottml  to 
1,460  Indtma;  the  residue,  4,420  acr^,  unallotted;  act  Mav 
fi^yiO  (SO  Stat.,  ^S),  taxation;  act  Mky  IJ,  1913  (37  StatB^ 
111),  aalfl  of  surplus  land. 

Treaty  of  Kar,  \X  ISSS,  vol.  12,  p,  997,  and  mpplemtHital 
treaty,  Mar.  10,  IS05,  vol.  H,  p.  675;  act  of  Mar,  5,  1S!5&,  aw*. 
13,  vol.  25,  p.  mi.  27,2Sa  scTM  allot  ted  to  im  InrlJiuu;  160 
Bcr&3  rsBervi?d  iind  ocennifti  by  aginary  ajid  nehool  build- 
ing. (See  letter  bwk  2il6,  p.  33S;  also,  Freaident'a  procla- 
mation, 0  ft .  23 ,  laOO,  vnL  sfi,  p.  1559. ) 

Extk^utlvft  or^ior,  Xon.  2l,  1883. 


Act  Of  Feb.  21, 186S,  vol.  13,  p      _. ^ 

14,  p.  671;  act  of  June  33,  1874.  vol.  18; 


658;  trait; of  lCar.8. 188S,  toL 

*  '  »  P*  170;  deed  from 

(See  vol.  %  Indian 


480 


Omahft  Indiaos,  dated  July  81,  1874.    ,  _ 

deed8,p.316.}    123,374.30  acres  aUotted  to  1,550  Indiaiis; 
acres  reserved  Cor  agracy,  etc;  6iaiO  acres  sold;  act  * 
1888;  the  residiie,  1,008  acres,  uxiaUotted;  act  ICay  6b  1 
Stat.,  848)  taxation. 


Executive  orders,  Apr.  16, 1877,  May  4, 1886,  and  July  1,  lOUl 


Executive  orders.  Mar.  13, 1873.  and  Feb.  12, 1874;  act  of  Mar. 
18, 1875,  vol.  IflL  p.  445;  selecUon  approved  bv  Secretanr  of 
the  Interior,  July  8, 1875;  Executive  orders  oi  June  28,  r7& 
July  3, 1875^  July  31. 1903,  Oct.  28,  1912,  and  Nov.  26^1912. 
604.52  acres  of  irrigable  land  allotted  to  117  Indians  undar 
general  allotment  act. 

7}  sections  (4,040  acres)  reserved  under  second  farm  ivlth 
drawal,  reclamation  act,  June  17, 1002  (32  Stats..  888).  for  re- 
allotment  to  Indians;  8,730  acros  have  been  allotted  to  860 
Paiute  Indians  and  10  acres  reserved  for  school  purpoMf 
(see  76062-1907):  060  acres  unallotted  and  unreserved. 

Executive  order,  Sept.  16, 1912,  setting  aside  120  acres  for  allot- 
ment purposes. 

Executive  order.  Mar.  28, 1874;  act  July  1, 1806  (80  Stats.,  804). 
(See  sec.  26,  Indian  «>propriation  act  approved  Apr.  2i, 
1904,  vol.  88,  p.  235.)  Executive  order  Sept.  4, 1918,  creating 
bird  reserve  out  of  Anaho  Island. 

Executive  order,  Jan.  14, 1918,  witbdravtngfrom  settlemeiik 
for  use  of  Paiute-Shoshone^Q35.96  acres. 

Executive  order.  Mar.  19,  1874;  Joint  resohition  of  June  10, 
1903,  vol.  83,  p.  744;  act  of  May  37, 1903  (83  Stats.,  pp.  345, 
260);  actof  kar,8, 1908,  vol. 82. pp. 963-997:  actof  June21, 
1900,  vol.  84,  p.  825;  proclamation  of  President,  Sept.  26, 
1906.  opening  ceded  part  to  settlement.  It  contained  268,- 
005.84  acres.  Allotted  to  496  Indians  9,878  acres;  reserved 
for  agency  and  school,  80  acres;  reserved  for  cemetery.  40 
acres;  reserved  for  grating,  87,848.20  acres;  reserved  for  tim- 
ber, 8,355.63  acres;  reserved  for  church  purposes,  160  acres. 
(L.B.,885.p.l87.) 

Executive  order,  June  18. 1017,  setting  aside  840  acres  of  pubtto 
domain  for  2  bands  of  homeless  Iiraians. 


1  Surveyed;  partiy  bi  Idaho. 
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Table  6,—Oeneral  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  speciaUy  reserved,  and  authority  for 
us  atabhskment,  to  June  SO,  1917— Continued. 


KftUM  of  remrvAUoD  aod 


Tffifltiiw^  l*wi,  or  other  nutlKiiitifla  ntatlnf  to 


HearilTB  ApadiB. „ 

(Under  Jirartlltt  SdbooL) 
Tribe:  JicnrinaApach*. 


CUitder  Hvacaluo  SchooLI 
Trib*a:     MwcaJero    vid 
Mimltfttad  Apadi«. 

NATfl|0„ ,.,,„ 

Pueblo: 

C Coder  Santa  Fe  flod  ATbu* 
murqiie  &choob.) 
Trib*:  inabio— 

J«m«c 

Acama. . .  ^^^. 

BanJuao* ,, *-. 

Plniria.. 

8aii  Felipe 

Cochill.. 

Snoto  I>oailjago^ ^ ....... 

Taos ^.-- 

eantaCtam ....^ 

TesuqiM. ..**.,. 

San  ildcdomo. ,  - , , 

StaVVT: 

SttuDia, 

Islata 

Nambv...,,... 

Ijjiipinm ... 

Lflguna  withd»WAlB . . . . 

SantftAoa.... ,.,..^ 

ZiaiU , 

Total..,- 

ITBW  Tomt, 

AlkeliaDF .,....„... 

(UDdfli  New  York  AgODoy,) 
Tribee^    OnondagQ    aiul 
fieneoa, 
(^ttaiaugufl.*  ■..*..... ......... 

(Under  New^  York  Agenoy.) 
Tribes:  Cayyga^  Onooda^ 

^,  and  ^DECA. 

Oil  Sprtiig .  ..,.*,.. * . . . 

(UnSJl^'awYcjrkAgMMiy.) 
l^tbe^  8ea«ca. 

Onaida.^ . ...,.,.... .*,,.. 

(Under  New  York  Ageney.) 

Tribe:  Oneida. 

OnoixdJBga.^ .  ..„.«...««...  ^ ,, . 

(Under  Kew  York  Agancf .) 

TrftoK  Owlda^  OQoqda- 

£*,aiidSt,B«ei8. 

SlReS...., 

(UnK  New  York  Ageocy.) 
Tribe:  at.  Regis. 

Tonawanda 

(Under  New  York  AgenryJ 

Trioes:  Cnyug&ond  Tona' 

wanda  Banda  of  Beneca. 

Tu^carora... 

(Under  New  York  Agency,) 
Trtbevi    Onmodaea    and 
ran 

Total 


Acrtt 


m.^m 


<0.M4 


1 17,  «l 

'17,471 

I  17, 515 
i34,lS7 
1  110,080 

I  lOlpMl 
150,  (X^ 
1  17,361 

I  2  111,  040 


3,om,«5« 


t2i,eeo 


e,ioD 

11,640 
>7,W9 


i!7,fi77 


Exmitlva  otdars,  Uar.  3S.  IgTi.  July  LB.  1S70,  Sept.  tl,  ISiO, 
MAf  15,  lfi84p  and  Fa^.  h,  1S87;  129,313^  acres  aUotted  to 
&t5  Indiana  and  aSO.44  acres  nii^rycd  hir  mbslcm,  scbooU 
and  weibcy  ptmxjsftfi.  {L.  B.  3a3,  p.  323.)£x«eallve  or- 
ders of  Not:  U,  190(7,  and  Jan.  28,  ISO^  Tba  abofv  man- 
ttoned  846  aJlotmeDb  haTo  been  cauMlerl:  reftEkrHnetila 
have  been  msde  under  tiie  act  of  Mar.  L  IWJ  (S4  Stat^U, 
Ut3>.  (fiefl  6^513-1909,)  (AIlntmeot^tDTO?  IndUnaooTfitv 
ing  S5I,294  arrou  approved  Aug.  2.^  lUW.) 

EiwutlTe  ordfra,  Mav  Kit,  i«rj.  Fab.  %  1S74.  (Vt.  30,.  1875* 
May  19.  1883,  and  Mar.  24,  I®3.  (See  259d^I,  4>idfti>,  751», 
754S^im6>  and  14203,  26&43-190»  uid  Smate  I^IIJ  5002,  eoth 
Cong.,  tst  s©5!i.) 

Executive  ordt^f .  Jan.  15,  1917,  settkig  aside  49»344  acres  tor 
Kar^o  and  otoer  IndUns^ 


Oanflimed  \ij  Unlt«d  Btelee  jatentii  la  UOi,  mider  old  Spaa- 
ieh  psmts;  acts  of  Deo.  33,  f«5S,  vol.  U,  p,  a74,  and  June  31, 
1560,  vul,  12,  p.  71.  (See  General  Land  Oflioe  lleport  for 
1876,  p.  242.  and  for  IKsO,  p.  6^}^.)  Sc*  Executive  ordpfS  ol 
7un«  i;i  and  Sept.  4 ,  1902,  gatili^  apart  adill  lional  landa  for 
fian  FellL*  and  Nnmhe  FoebloB,  and  EiecatlTe  order  of 
JiUy  29,  l^0^>  i»<^tt  tnrr  apart  addttioDal  laanda  for  &aata  Clara 
Pueblo,    {■Sm   6CWfl-l905.>    Approilcpafcly   82,000   scree 

'  added.  Ax^a  orijdoal  So&ta  Clara  Fuc^; Li.  17,3^.53.  Ex* 
ecutivp  orders,  1>6C.  19,  1909,  Sept. !,  1911,  and  Oct.  4.  191^, 
withdrawing  23  900  acres  for  Jemes  Indiana..  Area  of  origin 
nal  Spciniih  grant,  17h£10  acrps.  EjE^MXiUve  ordfir,  Julv  1, 
10 ID,  2*,>iCiO  acres.  Area  of  Pueblo  proper,  125^225.  (Bee 
65714-igiO/)  TotiU  ait^a  Fuebltis,  lududing  ZufU  and  Ex- 
ecut  i ve  rjrder  res'n ,  1  ^008,346.  Itesurvsya  331 4&-1  ^ ,  Esecu- 
tiva  order  Mar.  21.  1917,  setting  asidn  „...,  acrea  for  In- 
dians of  l/3guna  PuBhto. 

Executive  orden,  Ifar.  IQ.  1877.  May  1, 1^,  and  Mar,  3,  ISS5. 
iTrigable  lands  BUrreved,  (Aim  of  odglnaJ  Bpanub  grmit 
17jll,3&acree.) 


TrMtlaa  of  &aprt,  lA,  1707,  toI.  7,  p.  001,  and  ol  Hay  20,  I§4a, 
vol.  7j  p*  587. 


Tniat(«H  of  Sept.  15, 1707.  vol.  7,  p.  601;  June  30, 1^,  vol  7, 
p.  70,  and  of  May  30, 1S42,  tuI,  7,  p.  587.  (See  Ann,  Rapt., 
1877,  p.  154.) 

By  arrangement  witli  the  &tat«  of  New  York.    tSee  Ann. 

RepC.H  lii77,  p.  1^.)    Seneca  agreement  of  Jau.  3,  1S93, 

ratiflod  by  act  of  Feb.  30,  IHKI,  vol.  27,  p.  470;  act  of  June  7, 

1«97,  vol,  30,  p.  m 
Treaty  of  Nov.  11,  17M,  vol.  7,  p.  44,  and  arranfiament  with 

tbe  atat«  ol  N«w  Yoik.    (flea  Ann,  iLapt..  isn,  p.  les.) 

Do. 


Treaty  of  M*y  13, 1756^  vol.  7,  p.  55.    (Bee  kxm.  Rapt.,  IflTT, 

p.  166. )    They  hold  about  24  ^  acaiee  In  Cukada. 

Treatiea  of  Sept.  I.S,  17W,  vol.  7,  p.  601,  and  Nov.  5, 1657,  vtiL 
U,  p.  9§U  pufctiased  by  tbo  Indiana  and  held  In  truat  by 
the  oomptrollOT  of  New  York;  deed  dated  Feb.  14,  ISSl 
(SoeaJaoAnn  nept.,lb7?,_p.  Jfl5.) 

Treaty  of  Jan.  15,  ISlS,  voi.  7.  p.  S^il ,  and  arfangeinent  (erant 
and  purcbafje)  between  the  Lodiana  and  tbe  Holland  Land 
Co.    {See  Ann.  liept.,  Ifi77,  p.  167,) 


1  Ontbouiidaries  surveyed. 
18824"— ii^T  1917— VOL  2- 


*  Partly  survefed. 
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Table  Q.—Oeneral  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  speaaUy  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  establishment,  to  June  SO,  1917 — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


AraaCnnal* 
lotted), 


TreatieB,  laws,  or  other  aathorities  relating  to 


XOBTH  CABOUNA. 

Qnalla  boandary  and  other 
lands. 
(Under   Eastern  Cherokee 
School.) 

TMbe:  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee. 


Acres. 
148,000 
115,211 


Total 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


03,211 


Devils  Lake. 

(Under  Fort  Totten  Sohool.) 
Tribes:  Assinibota,  Cut- 
head.  Bantee,  Sisseton, 
Yankton,  and  Wahpe- 
tonSioox. 


Tart  Berthold 

(Under   Fort   Berthold 
School.) 
Tribes:    Arikara,    Gros- 
Tsntre,  and  Ifandan. 


100,000 


Standing  Rock. 

(Under   Standing   Rock 
SchooL) 
Tribes:  Blaokfeet,  Hunk- 
papa.  Upper  and  Lower 
Y£ktonai  Sioux. 


Turtle  Mountain , 

(Under    Turtle    Mountain 

Tribe:  ranbina  Chippewa. 


Total... 


100,000 


Held  by  deed  to  Indians  under  decision  of  U.  8.  circuit  court 
for  western  district  of  North  CaroUna,  entered  at  November 
term,  1874,  confirming  the  award  of  Rufua  Baninger  and 
others,  dated  Oct.  23  J874,  and  acts  of  Aug.  14, 1876.  vol.  19, 
p.  139.  and  Aug.  23. 1W4,  vol.  28,  p.  441,  and  deeds  to  Indians 
from  Johnston  and  others,  dated  Oct.  9, 1876,  and  Aug.  14, 
1880.  (See  also  H.  Ex.  Docs.  No.  196, 47th  Cong..  1st  sess., 
and  No.  128, 53d  Cong.,  2d  sees.)  Now  held  in  fee  by  In- 
dians, who  are  incorporated.  Act  of  Mar.  8. 1909,  vol.  82,  p. 
1000.  (See  Opinions  of  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  Mw.  14. 1804,  and 
Feb.  3, 1904.)   35,000  acres  of  the  98.211  acres  sohl.    Deeds 

,  dated  Oct.  4, 1906;  approved  Dec  u,  1906. 


Treatv  of  Feb.  19.  1867.  vol.  15,  p.  505,  agreement  Sept.  20, 
1872;  coDflnned  in  Indian  apprc^Kiation  act  approved  June 
22,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  167.  (See  pp.  328-837  Comp.  Indian 
Laws.)  137,381  acres  allotted  to  1,180  Indians;  727.83  acres 
reserve  for  f*inr*^  and  1W,61  er^rw  rwn^rvod  for  Oowm- 
mecii   ...  ',        :    ■  .  1 .  27.   lAiU  -.:.••.;.•.  i 

ariii?uvJi  lituji  fuLjj.v  nt^tv^'iiti.ut  maiie  Nuv,  is,  iyuK  i^n^si- 
dent's  proclamation  or  J  Line  2^  1304,  vol*  33,  p.  336ft. 

Unratified  agr^^iment  of  Sept.  17,  l&il,  and  July  27,  IBM  Cs^ 
Lawa  relating  to  IndiMi  Afluirs,  Df^partment  Of  tnteriOTp 
18S31,  pp.  317  md  322;  Exectii-lve  orcirr?.  Apr.  12.  imo,  July 
11,  1^0,  and  Jluio  17,  1§(»2^  agrwment  I>ec.  14,  1^86,  r&tlQed 
hy  ^%  of  Mar.  3.  lS9tf  vol.  36,  p.  1032.  iSaa  Ftvs.  proc. 
May  20,  imi,  vol.  27,  p.  07&.)  m,634.al  acres  allotted  to 
1,379  Indiana  (see  letter  book  445,  >,  31 U.  Under  acts  of 
Mar.  1, 1007  (34  Stat.  L,,  10421,  and  Jime  1, 1010(36  Stat,  L., 
45A)t  .'i33  a]  lolments.  a^rognLing  ^i-i.ftS?  ncti^y,  v^te  approved 
Aag.  1.5, 1010, 570albltiient^,  Emgrogal  Ing  112.544  acnaa,  were 
approved  Apr.  fi,  1912,  and  iHT  allotmenb,  afgregatlnf 
2M,l.i4  acres,  were  approved  Nov.  29,  iei5.  See  (fll5(»-19l5 
procliimntlon  Jnne  20,  1011  (40  L.  D.,  15n,  327,5(M  mens 
open ;  soe  H  -  J.  Kjj,^,  Apr.  3, 1912  (37  Stat,  L,,  fl;U),  and  procla- 
matlDa  of  Sept.  17,  1915.  opening  surfjice  of  lands  claAj^jJled 
aa  coal  t<»  home^it^ttd  entry,  authorised  bj  act  of  Aug.  3, 1914 
(38  8tat.  L.,6S1>. 

Treaty  of  Apr.  20,  IMS,  vol,  15,  p.  «35,  and  Eiocotive  ordeis 
Jann  1  l-Mar.  10,  I87fl,  and  Nov.  2S,  lB7fl.  Agreement  ratt' 
r\cd  by  act  of  Feb.  38,  15(77,  vol.  tO,  p,  J54.  and  Executive 
ardfrs  A  lie.  Q,  1879*  and  Mar.  20,  l{s84  (1. 520,540  flcr«^  iD 
South  Dakota);  unratified  agrwment  of  Oct.  17,  ISSau 
(For  modlflcatlcai  sc«  stmdry  civil  appropriation  act  ap- 
proved Mar.  3, 1SS3,  vol.  22,  p.  €24;  lor  text .<<?«  Mi^.  Indian 
l>oc . ,  voL  14.  p*  305. )  Act  of  Corip^MB  of  A  pr*  30,  ISSS,  wA* 
25}  p.  04,  not  accepted.  Act  ol  Congre.":s,  Maf .  2,  ISSfi,  Viol- 
as,  p,  «88,  Pr©,^dfinl  's  procJamfitJgn  of  Fob.  10,  iSm.  vol.  2fl- 
p,  1554.  Under  acta  Miir.  2.  18S0,  Eupra,  Mar.  1,  1007  (34 
Btat.  U,  1041 ),  May  29,  lOOS  {IB  &tAt.  £.,  451-160},  and  Feb. 
14,  1913  ra?  Stat.  L.,  675 K  4  J 17  Indians  have  l>cen  allot  1 1^ 
1,38^,112 acres.  Under  PraKJtiont's  proclamation  of  Auj^,  19^ 
1909 130  Stat.  L.,  3500),  1,061  ..WO  n^ns  were  opened  to  eettl©- 
ment.  Hemainder  of  land?  opened  to  settlement  bv  proiy 
lamacfon  Mar.  15.  1015,  as  aalliariEdd  by  act  Feb.  14, 1913 
(37  Stat.  L„  675,680). 

Eic«!iitlvo  orders  Dpc.  2lt  ISS3,  Mar.  20  and  June  3,  iSSi. 
Agroemont  made  Oct.  2,  133^2,  amended  by  Indian  apprt^ 
prliilioo  act  approved  and  mtiSed  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  .^, 
p.  1^4.  41.520  Bcrea  allotted  lo  32fl  Indians  and  LS6  ii<T«a 
rftstrved  for  chtirch  and  prhool  purpeisrs  under  tho  a1>ov»i 
named  act.  ALlotmenta  to  2,W7  members  of  ttiL^  band  qq 
pub!  to  domain  agpegatlng  39A,33S.52  acres  have  beou  ap- 
proved. 
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Table  O.—G^meroZ  data  for  eack  Indian  redervadcm,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribe» 
oceupyinf  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  epedaUy  reeerved,  and  authority  for 
it$  eitabltehnent,  to  June  SO,  i917— Oontiiiued. 


Xame  of  reatrvatioii  and 
tribe. 


ArsaCnittl- 
lottod). 


TraatlBS,  laws,  or  other  authoritieB  relating  to 


OKLAHOMA. 

Under  Kioira  SdhooL')' ' 


Apadie 
tUndf 


Aerea. 


(Under  soiMrintendent  Five' 
CivlllMd  TUtMB.) 


Cberokee  Oatlet.., 


Chevemie  and  Arapaho 

(under  Cheyenne  and  Arap- 

ahov  Cantonment,  and 

Seger  Schools.) 

Tiibea:  Southern  Arapaho 

and      Northern     and 


ChickaMw 

(Undersaperintendent  Five 
aviSied  Tribes,  Mosko- 
«»,Okla.) 


Choctaw. 


>  (Under  superintendent  Five 
'    avUlMdTribee,  Musko- 
«e^Okla.) 


Creek 

(Undersupecintendent  Five 
avUiiBedTribes,  Mnsko- 
«e^Okla.) 


731 


1468,887 


2,406 


Iowa 

(Under  See  and  Fox  School.) 
Tribes:  Iowa  and  Tonka- 

wa. 


Formerly  Fort  8111.   (See  Executive  order  Feb.  36,  1807.) 

Art  Mar.  3,  ttmi  ni  ^tat.,  1173^:  tirt  Jtmo  2S  ions  (33  Stal^ 

Afi7:',  Ex.  I>fjc.  N'l.  ]17.  4lPtit  (Vn'i:  ,  .M  m-,....  hH  Allg.  9|| 
m'l  (:^7  Slat.,  5:t4i;  an  Junp  ;iO.  Iyl3  (3S  Slat  .  92).  Lands 
la  he  piircliiL^$il  for  those  menibcrii  oJ  this  btitidj  some  BO  to 
number,  who  ploctfld  toroinain  in  Oklahoma. 

Treat  J  with  Weskrm  Cherokecs  at  city  of  Washiiwgton.  May  fl, 
iS28  (7  Stat.,  311)  asamended  bj  tho  tn?alv  at  Fort  Gibson, 
nf  Fob,  14p  l«^  (7  Stat,,  iUj;  rercrr^l  to  in  trraty  with 
Chprokeesat  N*w  Ediota.  Ca  ,  Dw.  2»,  1835  (7  Stat.,  478) i 
July  19,  iafl«  (14  8 tat.,  7WV  as  supplemented  by  trea^  M 
Apr.  27j  1£68  Ufl  Stat,,  727),  Agnwnient  of  July  1,  IftOa  (33 
Stat.,  716).  Approximately  41.S24  Cherokw??,  Incladlnf 
4,019  freedmeti,  wpro  nllotled  an  m^erage  of  110  arres,  415 
acTfs  of  which  wa.^  a  homestead  to  bo  nontajuiblo  while 
hfild  by  t!iC)  oriflnal  allottee.  Total  acmge  allotted, 
4,;M6,203;sold,SO.pft5. 

Agnf  ment  Of  D(?c.  10 »  IS&t:  Ttttilliyl  s«c,  10  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 
1M»3  (27  Stat..  540).  unoccupied  part  o!  rhemitee  Outlet, 
not  included  In  Temltjr;>-  o(  Okliihonta  (26  Stat,  Si).  93 
Indians  allortod  4, 949. 45  acres  uirder  acl  of  Mar.  3t  1193, 

Executive  order  Aujf.  10,  IS*9;  unraiifitM  acreement  with 
Wichita,  Caddo,  end  others,  Oet.  19,  isr2.  (See  Ann. 
Rcpt.,  Ilt72j  p.  lOL)  Ejteciitiro  orders  of  Apr,  1»,  lB83j 
and  Jan.  17,  1SS3,  relativoto  Fnrt  Rupply  Miliinry  Reserve 
(rellnquLshed.  tor  dii^posaL  imder  atn  of  f  onjirPiis  of  July  5v 
Ifm,  by  aulhorlU  of  E:^ecutive  ordiT  of  Nov.  6,  1^:  s<« 
iJenernl  Land  O  ffl  re  Re  port  ^  r  899/p .  1  AH ) .  E  xecut  i  v  e  order 
of  July  n  1SS3,  relative  to  Fqrt  Reno  Military  Re.sene. 
Ap-eement  made  Octoljer^  1890,  anul  ratified  and  eooflrmed 
in  Indian  appropriaiion  aet  approved  Mar.  3,  1^1,  vol.  26, 
pp.  1023-1026.  S3SJS9  acres  allotted  to  3,331  Indiana; 
£31,a28.ii5  acres  for  Oklahoma  sohixil  land^?:  32,343^3  ecr«a 
reserved  for  militarv^  apency,  missloo,  etc  ,  piu-poses;  ttie 
residue  J  3,5O0,5tta  0^  acres,  opened  to  aettfemt-nt.  (See 
Pres .  proc .  A  pr.  1 2.  1 9»2,  V  ol .  27,  p .  1  OB.  1  E  xeout  1  vb  order, 
July  12,  l>^y  President's  proiMamation  of  Auff,  12.  1903. 
vol.  33,  p.  2317.  Acl  June  17.  1910  {36  8tat,.  533 1,  57,637-10. 
Etwutfve  order  Dee.  29,  1915,  setting  aside  40  acresj  for 
agency  and  school  riu-pt^. 

Treaty  of  Jime  22,  im,  vol.  11, 
1897,  ratified  hv  act  of  Jime  2^^  tut^,  i^i.  wj  tr*  ifw.  •»*,»  vm 
July  1,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  fHl,  rBtfrvtn;r  agreement  of  Mar.  21, 
IWS;  act  of  Apr.  21,  19(H,  vol.  SS/p.  209:  act  of  Apr.2.H,  1904, 
Tol.  33,  pH  544.  10,96*  Indians  have  lieen  silli>lted  2,  800,350 
acres;  sold,  M9t3JM;  acre^i;  unaUot  ted  area,  721  acres. 

Treaty  of  Jime  23,  1S65,  vol.  II,  p.  61 U  Bame  a?  f  hlckaaaw. 
Approximately  26. .828  Indians  have  been  allotted  4,291,036 
acres;  sold.  3,1 4a,Ofi7  acres;  imsnld^  '1&S,937  acres,  which 
lt]cLudes4OD,800acr^  of  timber  and  50,2CX3  acres  of  se^^ref^ted 
coal  and  asphalt  land  and  500  acres  of  other  unnUo(  ted  latid 
to  be  ofTered  for  eale  from  Oct.  15  to  31 ,  1917,  belonging  to  the 
Choctaw  and  Chicka.saw  Nations  Jointly. 

Treaties  of  Feb.  14,  1SS3,  vol.  7,  p.  417,  and  June  14.  1866, 
voK  14,  p.  78,5,  and  the  defldency  appropriation  act  of  Aug.  5, 
1KS3,  vol .  32.  p .  265.  (Sw)  An  c .  Re  pt .  1882,  p .  u v . )  ARreis- 
ment  of  Jan.  19,  lfl»9,  ratified  bv  the  act  of  Mar.  1,  1889, 
vol.  25,  p.  75T;  Prr.sident'S  proclamation.  Mar.  33, 1889,  vol. 
aa,  p,  iki:  agreement  ol  Hept.  27,  1897,  ratified  by  act  ol 
June  2^  iBm,  voL  30,  p.  514:  apreemont  of  Mar.  8,  1900, 
ratified  ny  art  of  Mar  I,  1901,  vol,  31,  p.  Wl;  President's 
prciClamationofJunf  2.V.  ItKH,  vol.32,  p.  1971;  supple  mental 
flgreeuieut  o( June  30. 1902,  vol.  d2,  p.  fiOO;  President's  proc- 
lamatioQ  of  Aug.  8, 1902,  vol.  82,  p.  2021.  (See  act  of  May 
27, 1902^  vol.  32,  p.  368;  act  of  Apr.  21. 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  204.) 
Approximately  18,761  Indians  have  beni  allotted  2,997,114 
acres;  sold,  63,470  acres. 

Executive  order.  Aug.  15, 1883;  agreement  May  20, 1890,  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Feb.  13,  1891,  vol.  26,  p.  !&.  8^606  acres 
allotted  to  108  Indians;  20  acres  held  in  common  for  church, 
school,  etc.:  the  residue  opened  to  settlement.  Proclama- 
tion of  Proddent  Sept.  18, 1801,  vol.  27,  p.  960.  (See  Ann. 
Kept.  1801,  p.  677,  and  letter  book  222,  p.  364.) 

1  Partly  surveyed* 


1,  p.  611:  agreement  of  Apr.  23. 
,  ratified  by  act  of  Jiuie  28,  1898,  vol.  30,  p*  506:  act  ol 
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Table  6.— GeTieroZ  data  for  tack  Indian  reiervation,  under  what  agency  or  echoolf  tribea 
occupyinf  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  epecitdly  reeeried,  and  authority  for 
ite  Atabliskment,  to  June  SO,  1917— Continued. 


Nmm  of  i—MVtfam  and 
tribe. 


Ana(tiiiAl- 
lottad). 


TMKttes,  laws,  or  othar  aatborlties  nlattng  to 


OKLAHOMA— continued. 


KansaorKaw 

(Under  Ponca  School.) 
Tribe:  Kansa  or  Kaw. 


Aerei. 


Klokapoo 

(Under  Shawnee  School.) 
Tribe:  MezteanKickapoo. 


Kiowa  and  Comanche.. 


(Under  Kiowa  Agency.) 
"  "        Apache,  Coaian« 


Tribes: 
ehe, 


Delaware,     and 


Fort  SiU  Apaches 

(Under  Kiowa  School.) 


Modoc 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Modoo. 


Oakland 

(Under  Ponca  School.) 
Tribes:  Tonkawa   and 


Osage 

(Under  Osage  School.i 
Tribes:  Orsat  and  little 


Osage. 


Act  of  June  5, 1873,  vol.  17,  p.  228.  980  acres  reeerved  for  cenia> 
tery,  school,  and  town  site.  Remainder,  09,844  aoresL 
allotted  to  247  Indians;  act  of  July  L  1002,  yd.  82.  t>.  888^ 
ratifying  agreement,  not  dated.  Act  Kv.  8, 1000.  ^6  Stat., 
778.) 

Executive  ordefj  Au^.  15.  I<y5,i:  agreement  June  21,  IS&l^  rati- 
nr-d  bv  act  of  Mnr,  i/  Ih'M,  voL  27,  p.  557.  22,^*50  artts 
td\M\f^d  to  ^0  Indian.';;  479  73  acres  rewrvpd  for  mission^ 
agen<?y,  and  ?-chool  pinp*!!^!^;  residue  opened  taspttloment 
by  proclamarinn  of  the  lYesidcnt  Mbv  W,  1893.  to!.  36,  p. 
S6S:  act  of  Mat.  3,  lOOS,  vol.  32,  p.  lOOL  Jtine  21,  l90fl.  (34 
Ktfit,  362.1 

Treaty  of  Oct.  21^  1M7,  vd.  15,  pp.  SSI  and  5^;  a«reein«tt 
madf?  Oct,  6,  19^:  ratified  by  act  of  Juno  6.  mO,  vol.  31f 
p.  676,  cedfnu  3,4J$S,^e3  aCTOS,  Of  which  445,600  ftCfW  hAVV 
h^n  alloiicsj  to  3,444  Indians;  11,973  acres  rcserred  for 
agenCT*  school ,  rellgiotis,  and  ot  her  piirpofi«s .  Tho  nsldue^ 
2,(y^,B^  BCrP*,  opened  to  seitloment  (leUer  books  ItSflup, 
440;  488,  p.  47S).  President  s  prrt^laniftlion  of  Julv  4,  Iwlp 
vol.  32,  p.  107A:  Judo  K,  l^\2,  vol.  32,  p.  3007;  Sept.  4.  10O3, 
\oI.  32;  p.  20am;  and  Mar.  29,  lt>04,  vol  33,  p.  23W.  OJ  the 
490,000  acres  gradng  land  set  unort  under  act  of  June  6^ 
IWO,  ]tS41.03  acres  were  re**n  ed  for  town  sites  under  act 
Mar ,  30 ,  1906 {34» Stat.  L.,m]\  S2,059.52  arrw  were  allotted 
to  513  Indians  underr  art  of  Jnne  S,  igm  (34  Stat.  L.,  213), 
ajid  4S0  acfoa  allotted  to  3  fndlatis  under  act  of  Jnne  5,  aa 
ameodid  by  an  Mar,  1, 1^07  {3^  Btat.  L.,  toi^).  Tbe  Gen- 
eral Land  dfficeroport5  the  salp  and  entr  v  of  anproxlmateJy 
401,465.02  acres  noder  m't  of  Jime  5,  and  of  2I,2RIJ4  acres 
wndeTiW'torJime2§,1906,toJiine3n,  1911,  (9ee  87*04-1909.) 
(Bee  "."ail-imS,)  Under  act  M»V  29,  iSfW  (35  Stat  ,  i7i)> 
and  act  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat .,  Ml\  30,498  acres  allotted  10 
169  Indians.  Sale  of  umi.ied .  u  iireflor*  ed  land  s ,  «ct  Mur.  a, 
lail  m  Stat.,  1069),  Act  Mar.  4,  191,i,  Denanraent  Of 
Agrlcu  Ituro  ©xperlmen  t  et  atfon ,  Bali*  of  sciiool  and  agency 
nmrvm,  act  June  30, 1913  (38  Stat.,  93). 

Formerly  prisoners  of  war,  rt*mriant3  and  deseendants  of 
Chlel  Oerofiijno'a  Band.  6,149  acre?  of  Inherited  Kiowa 
Comanche^  and  A  par  he  lands  ^v^ro  r>ufcbo.iM  by  ihfl 
tJnJt«d  Btates  fof  recillotmont  to  U  Indians  and  3  trbitei 
of  this  band,  who  elected  to  remain  in  QkliUionia*  CIS? 
of  the  band  removed  to  Me^caiero,  Sen  Ann.  Rept.  1913.) 
These  land3  werij  purthnsed  uuder  the  w^U  of  Juno  35» 
19iO  (36  Stat.,  855),  Aii^.  24,  1913  (37  Ktat.,  634>,  appro- 
nriatiiw  1200,000;  /ime  30, 1013  a'^  Btat.,  94),  appropr&£lng 
llOOyDOO;  and  Aug.  1,  1914  {3A  Stat  ,  5^7).  Bm  EXflOuUv« 
ordiT  Feb.  26,  1»07,  act  Mar.  3,  1901  (31  Btat.,  U73J;  act 
JUAO  2a,  1903  (33  BCat.,  *&7);  Ex.  Doc.  No.  117,  49tb  Coog., 

Apfwioent  with  1^  astern  Sha^nMS  made  June  SB,  1874  (sb* 
Ann.  Rept.  im2^  p.  270,  and  conflrmod  In  Ind^n  appro- 
prlaiion  net  apiiro\'rKi  Mar.  3.  1R7.S,  vol.  is,  p.  447.  Landa 
all  allotied-^J,9fifl  aiTpfl  allotted  to  68  Indians  S  acres  n- 
eerved  for  chiirch  and  cemetery  purposes,  2  acres  for  school 
and  24  arres  for  tlmljor,  (Letter  book  230,  p.  103.)  Act 
Mar .  3 ,  1009.  <  35  St  at . ,  752. )  Vs.  ordOT  Sept .  1 4 ,  1916,  ci- 
tending  1  rn?t  period  10  yean  witb  exception  of  ISallotteefl, 

Aot  of  May  27.  1S7S,  vol.  30,  p.  M.  (See  A  on.  Rept.  for  Ji82, 
p.  I.III).  (See  deed  dated  Juno  H,  ls.S3^  frota  ChcrakoQ, 
vol.  6,  lodkn  Deeds,  p.  476.)  (i^ve  deed  from  Ne*  Perce, 
Mav  22,  1886,  vol.  6,  Indian  Dewls,  ik  604J  11,459  wreo 
allo'tled  to  73  Indians:  IfiO.fiO  acros  rcser^-^  for  Government 
and  school  pnt]>oscs.  The  residue,  79,270.60  arres,  opened 
to  settlement,  ( l/^t  ter  hook  357,  p,  240  >  A  ^eement  mado 
Oct.  21,  ISDI^  ratified  by  Indians  appropriation  actapprmed 
Mar.  3. 1893,  vol .  27,  p .  644.  (For t^t,  ne  Ann.  ItepC . ,  1808, 
p.  624.) 

Art  tele  16,  Cbefokee  treaty  of  July  19,  1«S6,  vol.  14,  p.  »4; 
order  of  S^iretary  of  the  Inlerlar,  Mar.  27, 1^71:  act  of  Ituia 
6,  1872,  voL  17,  p.  22S.  (See  deed  dated  June  H,  1883,  from 
Cherokee,  v  ol .  *J^  1  ndl^n  Deeds,  p ,  4S2. )  ( !iee  act  of  J  une  38, 
1606  (34  StatA.,  £39),  act  of  Mar.  3, 1909  (36  Btat  ?.,  787),  and 
Pnblk  Resoliitloa  No.  51,  approved  Fob.  2S,  1909)  2,330 
Indiani  JiAYt  beeoftUotted  1,065,134.31  a* tps  (3  elections}. 
aiooe  July  Ip  1009,  these  2,230  Indiana  have  iteen  allotted 
I,4fl5w360  aena  from  iurplus  lands,  and  5,178.53  acm  bave 
been  reeerved  lor  chnrcS*  town-alto,  and  railroad  i 


Act  Mar.  3,  lOOd  (S&  Btat..  77S>.    Act  Apr.  18. 1«12  (37  Btat., 
Se},  and  f^xeoutlva  order  June  1, 1914,  raUi  of  royalty  on  oil. 
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Table  6. — Gen&ral  daiafor  ench  Indian  retervation,  under  what  agency  or  echaol,  tribee 
oocupyinf  or  belonging  to  tt,  area  not  allotted  or  epedaUy  reserved,  and  authority  for 
itt  eetabhehment,  to  June  SO,  1917 — Continued. 


Nmm  (tf  ratrvstkNi  and 
tribe. 


ArsaCnittl- 
lotted), 


Tnfttks,  Iswt,  or  otlkBr  anUMritles  reiatiae  to 


OKLAHOMA— oonUniMd. 

OtM. 


Aena, 


(Under  Otoe  SotaoolO 
Tribes:  Oto  and  lOasoari. 


Ottawa 

(Under  Seneca  Schocd.) 
Tribe:   Ottawa   of 
Blandttids  Fork  and 
Bodie  de  Boeiit 

Pawnee 

(Under  Pawnee  SebooL) 
Tribe:  Pawnee. 


(Under  Seneoa  School. ) 
Tribes:    Kaslnwkfa.   Mi- 
ami,   pBoria.    Ptonka- 
abaw,andtm. 
Pooca*. ...................... . 

(Under  Ponea  SdhooL) 
Tribe:  ^ 


1887 


(Under  Shawnee  School.) 
Tribes:   Absentee  Shaw- 
nee and  dtiien  Pota- 
watomi. 


^ 


'nder  Seneca  School.) 
Tifbe:  Qnapaw. 


Sank  and  Fox 

(Under  Sac  and  Fox  School ) 

Tribes:  Ottawa,  Sauk  and 

FoxoltbelliaBiSBippl. 


(Under  superintendent  Five 
aTOlsed  Tribes,  Musko- 
iee,Okia.) 


1«2 


Act  of  ICar.  8, 1881,  vcH.  81,  p.  881:  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  June  3^  1881.  (See  deed  dated  June  14, 1888, 
from  CaMTokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  479.  Under  acts 
of  Feb.  8,  imhi  Stats.,  888),  FebTs^  1801  (98 Stats.,  7M). 
and  Apr.  21,  D904  (88  Stats.,  ik),  128,251  acres  ware  allotted 
to  514  Indians  (886  allotments-eee  letter  book  929,  p.  S26)» 
720  acres  were  reserved  for  acency,  school,  chnroh,  andoem- 
eterv  purposes,  and  640  acres  set  aside  for  tribal  QMS.  Also 
act  June  &,  1910  (30  Stat.,  68(M81.) 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23,  1867,  vol  16,  p.  613;  12,995  acres  were 
aUotted  to  160  Indians;  667.96  acres  were  authorlMd  to  be 
sold  by  act  of  Har.  3, 1891  (voL  25,  p.  989).  The  residue, 
1.587.25  acres,  sold.  Letter  book  229,  p.  115,  and  act  Mar.  8, 
lk)9(35Stat.,762). 

Act  of  Apr.  10, 1876,  VOL  19,  p.  29.  Of  this,  230,014  acres  are 
(Iherokee  and  68,006  acres  are  Creek  lands.  (See  deed  dated 
Jime  14, 1888,  from  Cherokee,  voL  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  470.) 
112,701  acres  allotted  to  820  Indians;  840  acres  were  reserved 
for  school,  agency,  and  cemetery  purposes;  the  residue, 
169,320  acres,  opened  to  settlement.   (Letter  books  261 

^  641    (For  text  see 


Treaty  of  Feb.  28, 1857,  vol  15,  p.  513.  43,384  acres  aUotted 
to  218  IndiansL  The  residue.  6,813.27  acres,  soM  under  act 
of  May  27, 1902  (32  Stats.,  245). 


Acts  of  Aug.  16(1876,  voL  19,  p.  192;  Mar.  8. 1877.  voL  19,  p. 
287;  MsyTT,  1S78.  voL  20,  p.  76; and  Mar.  8.  USf.  vol  2l'  p. 
422.  (See  deed  dated  June  14, 1888,  from  Cherokee,  vid.  6, 
Indian  Deeds,  p.  478.)  There  have  been  aUotted  to  782 
Indians  100,784  acres,  and  reserved  for  amncy,  school,  mis- 
sion, and  oemeterypurposes  623.66  acres,  leaving  unauiDtted 
and  unreserved  887  acres.  (I^etter  books  802;  p.  811,  and 
813.  p.  401.)  Vidian  appropHation  act  approved  Apr.  2L 
1904,  VOL  88,  p.  217.    (See  ©567-1916.)  ^ 

Treaty  of  Feb.^,  1867,  vol.  16,  p.  681;  act  of  May  28.  187% 
vol.  17,  p.  169.  (222.n6  acres  are  Creek  ceded  ]ai&f;J66.8U 
acres  are  Seminole  lands.)  Agreements  with  Citisen  Pot- 
awatoml  June  26  and  absentee  Shawnees  June  26,  18Mt 
ratifled  and  oonllrmed  In  the  Indian  appn^viaticn  act  Oi 


Mar.  8. 1891,  voL  26,  pp.  1016-1021.  216,  W9.42  acres  aUotted 
to  1,490  Potawatomi,  and  70.791.47  acres  aUotted  to  668 
absentee  Shawnees,  and  610.63  acres  reserved  for  Oovem- 
ment  purposes;  the  residue  opened  to  settlement  by  the 
President's  proclamation  of  Sept.  18,  1891,  voL  27.  p.  989. 
(See  letter  book  222,  pp.  442.  4A,  and  Ann.  Bept.  tor  1891, 
p.  677.)  £xeGutlve<>ider>rov.  24, 1916.  and  Jan.  16,1917; 
extendinK  trust  period  10  years  with  exoeptlfla  of  la 
absentee  shawnees,  86  citisen  Potawatomi. 

Treaties  of  Mav  13, 1838,  voL  7,  p.  424,  and  of  F^b.  23, 1867. 
VOL  16,  p.  613.  56,245.21  acres  aUotted  to  248  Indians,  400 
acres  reserved  for  school  and  40  acres  for  church  purposes. 
(Letter  book  336,  p.  326.)  Agreement  of  Mer.  28,^898^ 
ratified  In  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  2, 1896, 
voL28,p.907.  AgreementofJan.iimrstifledin2idiaia 
appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  8, 1901,  vol.  31,  p.  1067. 
Act  of  Mar.  3, 1903,  voL  82,  p.  997. 

TreatT  of  Feb.  18, 1867,  voL  16,  p.  496:  agreement  June  H, 
189(f;ratifledbyactofFeb.l3,im,voI.26,p.749.  87,688.46 
acres  aUotted  to  648  Indians,  and  800  acres  reserved  for 
school  and  agency  purposes;  the  residue  opened  to  settle- 
ment tj^the  Presidenvs  proclamation  Sept.  18, 1891,  vol. 


27,  p.  <fe9.  (See  letter  book  222,  p.  169,  and  Ann.  ftept. 
for  1891.  p.  677.)  Trust  period  extended  for  10  years  bj 
Executive  order  of  Mar.  27^886;  again  by  Executive  order 


PJ 


of  Aug.  28, 1906;  aodn  by  ^ 
with  exception  of  65  allottees. 


idve  order  of  Aug.  1, 1916^ 

Txeaies  of  I^rsoi,  1866^  v<d.  1^  p.  7S5.    (See  Oeek  aoee- 

ment  of  Feb.  14, 1881.  Ann.  Brat.  1882,  p.  64,  and  defl- 

-._-/«««  ^^  ^p  ^j  Aceement  of 

'-"—  act  approved 


dency  act  of  Aug.  6^  1882,  vol.  2^  p.  265.x 
Mar.  16.  1889i   (See  bdiim  approiniatfoQ 

Mar.  2L 1889.)   Agreement  recorded  in  the  tr., ,    _ 

8,  p.  85:  agreement  made  Deo.  16, 1897.  ntUtodf  by  the  act 
Of  July  1, 1806,  VOL  80,  p.  667;  agreement  of  Oct.  7, 1899,  rati- 
fied bv  act  of  June  2, 1900.  vol.  81,  p.  250.  Appro:^— ^•- 
3.127  Vidians  have  been  aUotted  88^r -" 


le  treaty  bo^,  voL 
rsttfledb^^^     ^ 


acres,  remaining  unsold,  168  acres. 
» Surveyed. 


i,686acns;  sold,  4,228.74 
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Table  6. — General  data  for  each  Indum  reservatum,  under  what  agency  or  ichool,  tribet 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  epecially  reeerved,  and  authority  for 
its  establishment,  to  June  SO,  1917 — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Ana  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treattoe,  laws,  or  other  aathoritles  relating  to 


OKLAHOMA— continued. 


(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribes:    Seneca,  Eastern 
Shawnee,       Wyandot, 
Peoria,  etc. 


Shawnee 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribes:  Seneca,  absentee 
Shawnee,  Mexican 
Kiokapoo. 


Wichita. 

(Under  Kiowa  Aeency.) 
Tribes:  loni.  Oiddo,  Co- 
manche, Delaware,  To- 
wakoni  Waco,  and 
Wichita. 


Wyandot 

(Under  Sepeca  School.) 
Tribe:  Wyandot 


Total 

OBBOON. 


Grande  Ronde 

(Under  Silets  Agency.^ 
Tribes:  Kalapu3ra.  (Clack- 
amas, Ck)W  Creek,  Lak- 
miuty  Marys  River,  Mo- 
lala,  Nestuoca,  Rogue 
River,  Santiam,  Shasta, 
Tumwater,  Umpgua, 
Wapato,andYr-*"* 


(Under  E3amath  School.) 
Tribes:  Klamath,  Modoc, 
Paiute,  Pit  River,  Wal- 
pape.  and  Yahooskin 
Band  of  Snake  (Sho- 
shoni). 


Silets. 


(UntoSileUAgBii^.) 
"""Ts:   Alae^   Coqr 


Tribes:        ._^ 

Kusan.  Kwatami, 
Rogue  River,  Skoton, 
Shasta.  Saiustkea,  8iu* 
slaw,  Tntutni,  Umpqua, 
and  13  others. 


UmaUlla 

(Under  Umatilla  School.) 
Tribes:  Ctmsat.  Umatilla, 
andWalbwaila. 


Acres. 


462,702 


>813,707 


s  74, 032 


Troatlci  of  TcK  2S.  1S31,  vol.  7,  p.  ^Sr  of  I)e<'.  20.  IKK,  rol, 
T  p.  411,  and  of  »b.  21,  1867,  vol  l\  p.  513.  41,813  aon-a 
d lotted  to  4^15  IiidlMis;  104,22  Bcrca  rrsprved  for  Govt-m- 
mcni,  cliiir< b,  and  sthool  purposes,  Agrctimejit  of  I>c.  2, 
IWOI,  ratified  by  act  of  May  27,  mi3,  vol.  ^2,  p.  262;  Execu- 
tive onlpr  F<?b.  l^,  1916,0  3^tfndlnE  tniat  period  for  10  K^^k 
wilhcxreption  of  44  allot  t£C3. 

Treaties  of  July  20,  lg3L  vol.  7,  p.  aSU  of  Dec.  29,  1832,  vot 
7,  p,  411;  ot  Feb.  ^,  1807,  voL  15,  p.  613,  and  agreement 
with  Uodoos,  made  Jutk^  23,  1S74  {We  Ano,  Rept  ,  1S8^ 
p.  271),  confirmed  by  r^ngrtsss  Iti  Indian  apDropriatloa 
act  approved  Mar.  3,  1875,  vol.  IS,  p.  447.  L2J45  at-res 
atloiti'd  to  1L7  Imlmris:  ^  artca  nsscrv&d  for  aecnty  pur- 
poses (letter  books  308,  p.  266,  and  233,  p.  207);  the  residiift. 
2,543  fcrrfts,  aotd  (s£revm(?iit  of  Doc,  2,  1901,  mtm^  by  act 
of  M£iy  27,  ie02,  vol,  32,  p,  2&Z). 

(Sea  treaty  of  July  4,  iM,  wiUj  Ddawares,  art.  4,  vtL  14, 
p,  794.)  Uarattfled  agreetiietit,  Oct,  19,  187^  (Scfl  Ann. 
Kopt.^  tS72,  p.  101.)  Agreement  made  Juno  4^  L891,  ratl- 
fled  by  act  of  Man  2,  1S&&,  vol.  28,  p.  895.  152,714  acrea 
allotted  to  957  IndJaos;  4,151  acres  rMorvfld  for  aaencT. 
school,  rebgioiia,  and  Dih<^r  purpcs^^S'  The  itssidiui^  588^468 
acfea,  opened  ta  setttoment  (letter  book  490,  p.  90).  Presi* 
denies  proclamation  oJ  July  4,  19(>1^  vol.  32,  p.  1975* 

Unoocupk^  Chickasaw  ana  Chw^taw  leased  laDdi  west  of 
lh«  North  Fork  of  the  Ked  River.  Act  of  May  4»  JS9G, 
vol.  2il,  p,  113.  Presidrrit's  proflttmatioa.  Mar.  16,  1996* 
vol.  29,  p.  87S.    Act  of  J  unc  fl,  1900  ( 3 1  K  tat. ,  6S0) . 

Tueatv  of  Feb.  23,  1307,  vol.  15,  p.  613.  20,M2  acraa  aDotti^d 
to  J44  Ittdions.  16  acres  to  churehea,  etc.,  leaving  &3^.73 
BLTfls  UIlallottc^d  ( letter  book  22S,  p.  332).  UnsJlotted  land 
sold,  oet  Mur.  3,  1909  (35  Stat,,  755).  Act  Apr.  28^  1904  f33 
Stat-,  ^19),  aUotments  on  pubUo  domaio  to  absentee 
Wyaiidot. 


Treaties  of  Jan.  22. 1856,  voL  10,  p.  1143,  and  of  Deo.  21. 18S6, 
vol.  12,  p.  082;  Bzeoutlve  order  June  80,  1857.  440  acrea 
reserved  for  Qoyemment  use  and  32,963  acres  allotted  to 
200  Indians.  (See  letter  book  210,  p.  m)  Act  of  Apr.  28. 
1904,  VOL  33.  p.  567,  amending  and  ratifying  agreement  of 
Jane  27,  1901  (33  L.  D.,  686).  Executive  oroer  Apr.  20 
191CL  extending  trust  penod  10  years  with  exception  of  M 

Tti^U  of  Oct.  14,  1854,  vol.  Id,  p,  707.  Ai  t  June  10.  1896  (29 
BtJJt ,  321).  Act  of  May  27,  1902  {32  Stat.,  3fl0).  206,278 
acres  allotted  to  1,346  indiaiis;  5,[»IH.77  acrea  reserved  for 
0|Gticyj  strhooL.  and  church  piirpo^a.  Indian  approfjda- 
tioD  act  appmved  Apr.  21,  im  yoL  *6:i,  p,  202;  act  of 
Mar.  3.  190S,  voL  33,  p.  1033,  and  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34 
Stat.,  367).  (Se©  act  of  Mar.  3,  1909  <35  SUt.  U,  752), 
n;nioval  of  Modoc^  In  Oklahoma  to  Klamatb  and  aUo4^ 
mcnts  there  to.  >    Boundary  dl^piite  {si^  »88 1  -101 1), 

Umatifled  tri^uy.  Aug.  11,  1856:  Exocutivo  orders  Nov.  % 
lg&5,  iiHd  Dw.  ■21,  im,  and  at  t  of  Mar.  3, 1^75,  voL  18,  p.  446. 
Afireoment  Oct.  31,  ISS^,  rati  fled  by  act  of  Auk.  15,  1894^ 
voU  28^.  323.  44,45&  acres  allotted  to  551  TndJajia,  Rest- 
duo.  lT7,&6.l,fi6  acres  (exirpt  fi  s^^'tious),  (?ct1c(l  to  Utiit*d 
States.  (S**Ujltctt>ook28l,p.3SH.>  Fresidenl's  proclaraa^ 
Um,  May  16,  1B95,  voL  29,  p.  §G6.  Acts  of  May  31,  1900. 
vol.  SI,  p.  233.  and  MftT.  3»  1901,  voL  SI,  p.  lOM,  Act  of 
May  13j  19 10  (36  S  tiit . ,  m7 ).    Executive  kjr to-  J  tily  1%  W  l&. 

Tn^aty  of  June  0,  lBa5,  vol.  12,  p.  943,  and  act  of  Aug.  5.  1882, 
vol.  22,  p.  297:  MiiT.  3,  J886,  vol,  ^,  p.  340,  and  tea  8  of  act 
oJ  Oct,  17,  im  vol.  25,  p.  559.  (Sbo  order*  flecreiaij  ol 
Interior,  Dec.  4,  18SS,  Aim.  Kept.,  1S91,  p.  682.)  82,743 
acTOS  allot  kwi  to  1,1  IS  Indians.  98u  acitis  r^-tJi'rved  for  school 
and  mission  purpcMes.  (Seo  Icltcf  book  255,  p.  132,>  Act 
of  Julv-  1,  im,  vol.  32,  p.  7aO:  act  Mar.  2,  1917  {40  Stat  >, 
provlulii£  for  allottnenti  as  lon^  m^ny  land  is  avaLlabta. 


I  Outboandariea  surveyed. 


*  Surveyed. 
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Table  B.^Oeneral  data  far  each  Indian  reservatum,  under  what  agency  or  tchool,  trtbet 
ooeupyina  or  behngvng  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  epedaUy  reserved,  and  authority  far 
it$  eitabhihment,  to  June  SO,  i917— Continued. 


Name  ofnswation  and 
tribe. 


OBXQOH— oontinaed. 


Wann8piin£8 

(Under  warm  Springs 
ScshooL) 
Tribes:  I>e8  Ghntes.  John 
Day,  Painte,  'raiino. 
Warm  Springs,  and 
Wasoo. 


Total.. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Crow  Creek  and  OKI  Winne- 
bago. 
(Under  Oow  Creek  School.) 
Tribes:  Lower  Yanktonai, 
Lower  Brule,  Ifinioon- 
tou,  and   Two   Kettle 


LakeTraTerse 

(Under  Siaseton  SohooL) 
Tribes:  Sissetonaxrfl  wah- 
petonSioox. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Acret. 
1322,376 


1,200,014 


>  11,208 


CheTenne  River 

(Under    Cheyenne 
School.) 
Tribes:    Bl 


River 


ICini- 
oonjon.  Sans  Arcs,  and 
Two  Kettle  Sioux. 


Lower  Brule 

(Under  Lower  Brule  School.) 

Tribes:  Lowsr  Brule  and 

Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux. 


260,208 


137,625 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  rtlating  to 


Treatyof  JuneS5, 1855,  voL12,p.068.    14Ol620  acres  allotted 
to  068  Indians  under  the  general  altotmeni  act  of  February, 


r  of  June  25, 1855,  voL  12,  p.  068. 

.^  .J8  Indians  under  the '   "' 

1887,  as  amended,  and 


1,106  acres  reserved  for  church, 
I,  and 


uotf  wu  ameuuea,  ana  x,xvo  mana  tueut  vea  lor  gui 
schooL  and  agency  purposes.  Boimdary  dispute: 
Aug.  10, 1800  (26  Stat,  356)iJuie  6^  1804  (S  Stat.,  86), 
Mar.  2, 1017  (40  Stat.,-). 


Order  of  departniie&t,  My  1.  !963  (see  Ann,  'R^vt,,  1863i  p, 
IS  18):  treaty  of  Apr.  ^,  1868,  vol.  U,  p.  Oas,  aatf  Eiocuttve 
trdrr,  Feb.  ^,  l^(ioo  Tit^Ulent's  prueliimatlonof  Apr.  17, 
lJ$S5,ajmiillLn«  E3te<niUvcord€raf  Fob,  27,  IJ^^^;  Aon.  HepU, 
188.1  p.  61);  act  of  Um.  2,  ISSS,  voU  25,  p.  88&;  iTiJ^ideat** 
prockuiBtloiis,  Feb.  10,  1^*90,  vol.  ^  P-  15&L  Thonj  have 
liwti  albtod  to  i,4<5l  IndiELiii  272, :w  ^/ctos^  juid  reserved 
for  Bg*;ncT,  ach(>ol.  and  rcUpkfna  purpcso^  l,07r^9O  acres. 

Trtftty  (jl  Feb,  10.  mi.voL  IS,  p.  fi(>5i  *kfn*i?<iaienl,  fiopt.  30. 
1873;  ^nflrmca  In  iTi4ltm  appropriation  a^ct  approTcd 
Jllne  22,  Wl,  voh  18.  p.  1G7.  fA^  pp.  328-;ci7,  C<jmp.  In- 
dian Laws.)  Aeret'ineiit,  !>«.  12,  iBS'i.  ratLfled  by  act  of 
Mar.  3.  laoi,  yol  20,  pp.  1035-1038.  m,S38  acfca  allotted 
to 3,006 IndlaESS,  32,8i0.25acry3  reserved  for  Stato  scbool  pur- 
poses, 1^7.01  flcn?*  for  chimrh  and  ag^iwy  purposes;  the 
reniduep  fi74.fl7S.40  acres,  c;penod  to  ftettlemt^nt.  (See 
FTBSititiit'9  proclaniBtijn,  ApTs  II,  l%2.  vol  27,  p.  1017.) 
Tnist  ppriKl  pit**riiif  a  m  \  P5in*.  k  *of  ntivrv  or4«>r  of  Anr.  llL 
1»14, 

Treaty  of  Apr.  20, 1868.  vol.  16,  p.  636,  and  Bxeoottve  oiden, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  imd  May  20,1876,  and  Nov.  28, 1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877^  yol.  10.  p.  364,  and 
Executive  orders.  Aug.  0, 1870,  mA  mat.  20. 1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.   (For  modification  see  sun- 


dry dtil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  8, 1883,  toL  22, 
p.  624,  for  text  see  Mlao.  Indian  Doc,  vol.  14^  p.  306.)  Aet 
of  Apr.  80, 188&  vol.  26,  p.  04,  not  aooepted.  Act  of  Mar.  3, 
1880,  vol.  26,  p.  888.  President's  proclamation  of  Ftob.  ICL 
1800,  vol.  26»  p.  1664.  (See  act  of  Feb.  20. 1806,  vol.  30,  p.  lol 
President's  prodamattons  of  Ftob.  7. 1008,  vol.  82,  p.  3086, 
and  Mar.  80. 1004,  vol.  83.  p.  2340.  1,031,324.00  Msres  have 
been  allotted  to  3.687  Indians.  (See  L.B.  828. p.  821.)  Act 
of  May  20, 1008  (35  Stat.  L.,460).  Under  President's  procla- 
mation of  Aug.  10, 1000  (36  Stat.,  2600).  1,168,010  acres  were 
opened  to  settlement,  leaving  unalloued  and  onreservwl 
280;308  acres. 
Treatyof  Apr.  30, 1868,  vol.  16,  p.  636,  and  EzMUttve  orders, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  30,  »76,  and  Nov.  38, 1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  38,  1877.  vol.  10,  p.  364,  and 
Executive  orders.  Aug.  0,1870,  and  Mtf.  30. 1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1883.  (For  modification  see  sun- 
dry civil  appro- ^-'' -        ■ ""  ■  " 

of  A*'* 

1880,  vol.  '36,  p'.  888.  •l^i^ident's  proclamation  of  Fsb^.  lOC 
1800,  vol.  36,  p.  1564.  (See  act  of  Fe^.  30, 1806,  vol.  30,p.  lOl) 
Aoeement  made  Mar.  1, 1808,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  8, 1800, 
vol.  30,  p.  1362,  ceding  130,000  acres  to  the  United  States. 
303,003  acres  allotted  to  868  Indians,  and  064.06  acres  re- 
served for  agency,  school,  and  religious  purposes,  leaving 
unallotted  and  unreserved  37,626  acres.  <See  letter  book 
496.  p.  88flL)  (See  act  of  Apr.  21,  1006.  34  Stats..  134  and 
1048,  and  Pre^dent's  proclamations  of  Aug.  13, 1007,  and 
Sept.  24, 1013.) 

1  Surveyed. 
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Tablb  Q^-^eneral  data  for  eack  Indian  retervationt  under  what  agency  or  ichool,  tribee 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  speciaUy  reeerved,  and  authority  for 
iti  establishment,  to  June  SO,  1917 — Continued. 


Name  of  reaereatioii  and 
tribe. 


Area(imal- 
lottod). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— continued. 


Pine  Ridge. 

(Undernne  Ridge  Agmay.) 


Aeret. 
300,000 


Tribes:  Brule  STonx, 
Northern  Cheyenne, 
and  Oglalla  Sioux. 


(Under  Rosebud  SdiooL) 
Tribes:  Ixwfer,  Minloon- 
lou.  Northern  OjdaUa, 
Two  Kettle,  upper 
Brule,  and  washache 
Sioux. 


Yankton 

(Under  Yankton  SohooL) 
Tribe:  Yankton  Skrax. 


TOtaL 

UTAH. 

Qoahute  and  soatterlng  bands. 

Palutes 7T. , 

Cedar  City  and  Indian  Peak 
Bands. 

Panguttdi 

Shlvwits 


496,030 


84,600 
7,000 


126,880 


Ttcnty  of  Apr*  29, 186 8,  voL  Ifi,  p.  6*6,  and  Executive  orden, 
Jan .  11 ,  Mar.  16,  fmd  May  20,  lg7£,  and  Nov.  28,  lS7fi:  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb,  28 ^  1877,  to}  ,  19,  p.  2^,  aiad 
li:xocutiTeorders,Aup.9,lS7fl,iuidMar.3&t ISS^ .  Uniali- 
Hed  ai^^mont  of  Oct.  17, 18S2,  (For  modification  me  sun* 
dry  c L vil  appropriation  act  approved  M ftr .  3 , 1 SS3 , 32  Stats,* 
624  i  fart03ctsoeMlsc.  Indian  Docs.,  ToL  14,  p.  305.)  Act  of 
Apr.  30, 1888  <25  fitats,,  94).  not  acoepLcd.  Act  of  Mar.  % 
18S9,  vol.  25t  p.  a8S»  Prefildetifa  proclamatbn  of  Feb,  10, 
1890,  vol .  2C ,  p.  1.554 .  { Sen  ac t  o  f  F  e  b .  2(i ,  1896 ,  29  BtatB. ,  10| 
A  tract  of  32,000  acres  im  NeT'rftska  \^as  set  apart  by  Exeou^ 
tlva  order  of  Jan.  2i,  18S2,  and  was  rostored  to  thejpubltc 
domain  by  EKecutlveortlor  of  Jan.  S5j  1904^  and  by  Execa* 
tive  order  of  Feb.  20,  1904,  540  acres  of  this  land  u^-fts  set 
a  pa  ft  far  Indian  school  purposes  and  iis  called  the  Siou 
additional  tract.  <Seo  Nebraska)  Act  of  Mar.  2,  1880 
<25  Stats.,  m^).  an ibor It y  ol  Frwitdeiit  of  Jnly  29,  1901, 
2, 10 L 369  acrea  hava  l^een  Allotted  to  8,074  Indian!,  and 
ll,333.6S  acTM  reserved  for  ai?ency,  school,  and  churoh 
piuposaS;  aef^eatlng  866,323 Jy,  lanvfng  unril  totted  and 
unreserved  TOOJSOO  acres*  Lauds  still  in  process  of  allot- 
ment under  ocis  of  Mar.  3,  IHSS  (25  ^Stat.  i-.,  688),  Mar.  1, 
1907  m  btat,  L.,  104S),  and  May  29. 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  4*1), 
Act  M3iy  2T,  1910  (36  8tat..  440),  40,600  acres  State  school 
land;  2^,434  acres  limber  resened.  President's  proclamft- 
tion,  June  29,  19U  (40  L.  D.,  l#i>,  openinf  ia9,£02  acrtti 

'  May  1, 1912, 

Treaty  of  Apr.  2&,  1S6S,  vol.  15,  p.  SSS,  and  Etecuttv^otders^ 
Jan,  11 J  Mar,  16,  and  May  20, 1875,  and  Nov.  28^  lS76i  agree- 
ment ratUled  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  voL  Ifi,  p.  2&4,  and 

.  Executive  orders,  Aufj,  9, 1879,  and  Mar.  30, 1S84.  I'matt 
fled  aETcement  of  Oct.  17,  lSf52.  (For  modification  see 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar,  S,  l^j  vol, 
22,  p.  624;  for  text  see  Ml3c.  Indlsn  Poc9.,  vol.  ]4ip.  306,) 
Act  of  Apr.  30,  i888»  voL  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.  Act  ol 
Mar.  2,  iSS&i  voL  2S,  p.  SBA.  Fr«Hident' s  proclamation  of 
Feb,  10, 1^,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.    fSee  act  of  Feb,  30, 1896.  vol, 

29,  p.  10.)  1,853,605  acres  allotted  to  8.496  Sloui  Indiana, 
416,000  acres  opened  to  settlement,  29,10301  rcsencd  for 
Oovemraont  purposed,  churches,  cemeteries,  etc.  A^e^* 
mentmade  Mar.  10.  L^^,tatlfied  oy  actof  Miir,  3^  1§99,  voL 

30,  p.  1364.  Act  0^  Apr.  Sa,  li04,  vol.  33,  p.  254;  latlfylnf 
acreement  made  Sept*  14, 1901.  Fresidenrs  proclamation 
oi  May  16, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2354.  Act  Mar.  1 .1007  (34  SUt,. 
1049) :  art  Mar.  3. 1907  ^4  Etat,,  1330);  act  May  29, 19Q6  ^5 
Stat,  451h  act  May  30,  1910  (36  Btat.,  448);  PreaidimVi 
proclamation ,  Aup,  54,  IMS  (36  Stat,.  2303) ,  opentng  83SAW 
acres  in  Tripp  County,  Fr«sld«nt^s  proclamation,  June 
29, 1911  (40  L.  D.,  164),  openltij?  300,0fi0  acres  In  Mellette 
and  Wash^hftu^  Counties,  43,520  acre»  State  school  land 
Executive  onicr,  July  6, 1912. 

Treaty  of  Apr.  15, 1S5S,  vol.  11  .p.  744.  268,203  acre*  allotted 
to  2,513  Indlnna  and  1,252.SS  acitss  reserved  for  aEoncy, 
chnrch,  and  scho*^l  purposes.  (,'-4«  letter  book  207,  p.  I.) 
ABTeement  Pec.  31,  1802,  ratified  by  act  of  Au£!,  15,  1894, 
vol,  38,  p,  314.  The  residue  open  to  settlement.  (See 
Ftestd«nt'i  proclamation,  May  16,  lg95,  vol.  29,  p,  865,) 
Executive  order  Apr.  20, 1916,  extanding  trust  period  10 
years,  with  axeeptlon  of  162  allottees. 


EzecuUve  order.  Mar.  2S,  1014. 

Executive  order,  Aug.  2, 1916,  rt  __ 
acres  for  use  of  Cedar  City  and 
Palutes.  y 

136JS3acr68faiQarfleld  County.  Utah,purdiasQdNov.  1.1906. 

About  1  township  In  Washington  County,  Utah,  withdrawn 
by  dspartmenul  order  based  on  oflloe  recommendation  of 
Sept. »,  1891  (L.  B.,  223,  p.  270).  Rl^to  of  squatters  In 
withdrawal  purcibased  by  United  States.  (Sea  also  act  of 
Mar.  8, 1891, 26  Stat.  L^969-1006.)  BzeootiYa  order  Anr. 
91,  1916,  withdrawing  96,880  acres  as  Bhebit  or  ShlrR^ 
Reservation. 

lUnsurveyed. 
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Table  ^.—General  data  for  each  Indian  reBervatUm,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
oeeupyina  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
ilB  establishment,  to  June  SO,  1917— Oontinued. 


NuM  of  raMrvttkm  and 
tribe. 


An*  (anal- 1 
lotted). 


Traettoe,  laws,  or  other  authoriUee  relating  to 


VTAH— ooDtiniied. 


Uintah  VaDej , 

(Under  Ufaitah  and  Otuay 

Tribee:  Qoaiiite,  Pavant, 
Uinta,  Tampa,  Grand 
Btver  Unoompahgre, 
and  White  River  Ute. 


Acrtt, 


Unoompahfle 

(Under  Uintah  and  Omay 


Ute. 


TSSKTumqx 


Total 

WAaHmOTON. 


817,720 


ChalmHf 

(Under  Codiman  SchooLV 
Tribee:  ChinookjTiiniik), 
Glateop,  and  (aiehaUs. 


(Under  GolTlUe  SohooL) 
Tribe:  Oolambia  (Itoev 
Band). 


Oohrine. 


(Under  CetriUfb  Agnicv.) 
Tribee:  (Soenr  d'Alene, 
Oolvi]]e,Eali8pel,oS£h 
agen,  lAke  Metbow, 
NemUm,  Pend  d< 
Orolie,  Sanpoil,  and 
Spokan. 


11,000,680 


Hoh  River 

(Under  Neah  Bay  SohooL) 
Tribe:  Hoh. 
KaUipei 

(Under     Ooenr     d'Alene 
^Agy,,Id.h..) 

(Nouiewavatkm;  Roeebtug, 

(Under  TniaUp  SdiooL)" ' 
Tribee:  Dwandah,  Etak- 
mnr,   Lnmml,   Snoho- 
mish, SokwamiBh,  and 
Swiwandah. 


040 


4,029 


(Under  Meah  Bay  SohooL) 
Tribee:  Ifakah  and  (^ 


U0,812 


1  Partly  eurreyed. 


SxeooUve  orders,  Oct.  8. 1801:  act  of  June  18.  UTS  (2  Stats., 
105);  acts  of  May  5,  1804.  toL  13.  p.  03,  and  May  24,  1888, 
▼oL  25,  p.  157;  joint  lesolatioii  of  June  10, 1902,  yoL  82,  p. 
744;  act  of  Mar.  8, 1903,  yoL  32,  p.  907:  Indton  appropriation 
act,  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  voL  33,  p.  207;  Presidentli 
proclamations  of  July  14, 1906^  setting  aside  1,010,000  acres 
as  a  forest  reserve.  2,100  acres  as  town  sites.  1.00^285  acres 
opened  to  homestead  entry,  2,140  acres  In  mining  claims: 
under  act  May  27, 1902  (82Btats.,  283).  90,407  acres  aUotted 
to  1,284  Indluis.  and  00,100  acres  under  reclamation,  the 
residue,  179,194.06  acres,  unallotted  and  unreserved.  (See 
letter  book  76,  p.  8961)  Executive  order,  Aug.  19. 1912,  re- 
storing: lands  ofFort  Duchesne  Military  ReeervatiOQtothe 
supervision  of  Interior  Department. 

Executive  order,  Jan.  6, 188S.  (See  act  of  June  16, 1880L  rati- 
fying the  agreement  of  Mar.  0,  UBO,  voL  21.  p.  1991)12,640 
acres  aUotted  to  83  Indians,  remainder  of  reeervation  re- 
stored to  public  domain,  act  of  June  7, 1897.  voL  80i  p.  02. 
(Utter  book  403,  p.  lU.)  Joint  resohitioii  of  Junel^  190IL 
voL  82,  p.  744. 


Order  of  tbe  Secretary  of  th*  Id  torior,  I  ul  j  %  5864:  ExecaUTO 
ortJer*  Oct.  l,  ISSa,  <ri  acira  set  asld*  for  school  purpoaee. 
The  rosldoc,  3^763.^  acre^  pestijrr^d  to  thti  i>ubUo  dc^main 
lor  Indiim  homotead  entry.  3i5  Inriijijis  made  l5umo5l*^d 
selec lions,  coTtnlng  ^  the  land.  (Soc  letter  boolc  152,  p. 
301,  UDd  153,  p.  4S3 

Executive  ordi'T^.  Apr.  19,  1S79,  Mar.  ^  tSKt,  and  F«b.  23^ 
lfi83,    <See  Indian  approjpriLtioD  »ct  of  July  4*  VSSi,  vol*  23, 

Jt.  m>  Agreeinimt  luado  July  7,  1SS3,  ratified  by  act  ol 
illy  i  mS,  vol.  23L  n.  79.  KiKiiUve  ord^r,  May  1,  1880: 
Ejtecvtlve  order  of  Msj.  9,  ISW'  dppftrtmDiat  orders  of 
Apr.  n,  ISSW*  and  Apr.  20,  IftM,  and  EjtecuUve  ordtr  ol 
Jan.  1%  im.  ae,21g  ai^rTfi  a!)otti>4  to  ^  indlatis  (gee 
Executjfve  order  of  May  21,  ISSiG,  and  act  of  Um.  R,  IJOG,  M 
Stats,,  55). 

Bxpcutivo  ordeia,  Apr,  §  and  JuIt  %  UST2:  AeremneDt  made 
July  7,  1SS3,  ixtlfled  by  act  of  My  4,  ISSi,  voL  23l  p,  79, 
Act  of  July  h  IS&2,  VDl.  27.  p.  62.  (8e*  acta  of  Feb.  2BL 
1S96,  tqL  29,  p.  9,  and  Julv  1,  ISftg  voi.  30,  p.  5^3.)  61,60 
acres  In  jiorib  htOf  allotted  to  W»  Indii^ns  {see  letter  book 
42g«  p,  WO}-  nenmindej-  of  north  half,  estimated  at  1,449,3^8 
acrts,  opQcmd  to  aettleuic!tu  Ckt-  10,  1^00  ^sw  pfoclamatioiL 
of  the  Pi^dent,  dated  Apr,  10,  IWU,  31  etats.,  p.  1963). 
340  aeties  bave  been  re.^ivcd  for  town  sites.  2J50.S2  acres 
temporarily  wtthdrawii  for  to*n  silos.  2S7,419  acres  a^ 
lotted  to  2,4fiO  iQdiiuia.  The  n^du«,  LnOQ,56Q  acre^  {t^ti- 
matcd),  onallottod.  At't  of  Feb.  7,  1903.  voL  32,  t>.  SOL 
AUotnicnts  toade  uuder  act  af  |£ar.  TL  isw  (14  Stat,  L.,  80), 
and  QiK  of  J  line  25,  I&IO  (35  StmU,  S^<  Prt^dest's  proela. 
mation, opening resar ration  dated  May  3^  1916  (39  BtaL,  p.  SB- 
of  pttjciam&iiaos),  act  Aur^  31, 1916  (30  Stat*,  972% 

Executive  ordiT,  Svpt.  31,  im. 


ExaeuUve  order,  ICar.  28, 1014. 

6  townshipB  in  OUUam  County,  Wash.,  set  ulde  for  •Uotment 
seleotion  by  about  200  Indians  under  sec.  4,  act  F«b.  8»  1887 
(24  Stat,  fflS),  as  amended.    (See  8006&-1012.) 

Treaty  of  Point  Emott,  Jan.  22, 1855.  VOL  12,  p.(»7:  Executive 
order.  Nov.  22, 1873.  AUotted  12,5<».M  acres  to  100  Indians; 
school  conducted  on  24wn  tract  purchased  Ihim  John 
Martin. 


Treaty  of  Neah  Bay.  Jon.  8LU66,  VOL  12,  p.  030;  Ezecuttve 
orders,  Oct  26.  1872,  Jon.  2.ana  Oct.  21, 1873.    8,727 1 
allotted  to 873 Indians.    "••"---——---' 
1007.) 


(See  letter  book  000,288  and  87070^ 


*  Ouiboundariea  surveyed. 
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Table  %,^Oeneral  data  for  each  Indian  reservalwn^  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribee 
occwpyina  or  belonging  to  U,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  esUxbhshment,  to  June  SO,  i9i7— -Oontiiiued. 


Name  of  imorvattoB  and 
tribe. 


Ana  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  otliflr  aothoritiea  rdating  to 


WASHiNOTON— oontinued. 


Muckleshoot 

(Under  Ciiahman  SohooL) 
Tribe:  Muckleshoot 

Nisqualli 

(under  Cnahman  SchooL) 
Tribes:         Muckleshoot, 
Nisqualli,      Puyallup, 
Skwawkmamish,  Stall- 
akoom,  and  6  othera. 

Ofette 

(Under  Neah  Bay  SchooL) 
Tribe:  Oxette. 

Port  Madison 

(Under  Tulallp  SchooL) 
Tribes:  Dwamlah,  Etak- 
mur,   Lununl,   Snoho- 
mish, SnkwamSah,  and 
Swlwamish. 

Puyallup 

(Under  Oushman  SchooL) 
Tribes:   Muckleshoot, 
NlsquaUi,  Puirallup, 
Sk^wkmiunldi.  StaJl- 
akoom,  and  6  othera. 


Qulleate 

(Under  Neah  Bay  SohooL) 
Tribe:  (Qulleate. 

Qulnalelt 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:  Qnaitso  and  Qum- 
aWt. 


Sboalwater. 

(Under  C 

Tribes: 


SchooL) 
and 


Skokomiaho 

(Under  Cuahman  SohooL) 
Tribes:   Clallam,   Skoko- 
mlsh,  and  Twana. 


Snohomish  or  TulalJp 

(Under  Tulallp  SchooL) 
Tribes:  Dwamish,  Etak- 
mur,    Lumml,   Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamlsh,  and 
Swiwamish. 

Spokane 

(Under  Spokane  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Bpokan. 


fikraazon  Island  (Elahcbemin) 

(Under  Cushman  SohooL) 

Tribes:  Nisqualli,  Puval- 

lup.    SkwawkmamiBh, 

StaflakDonumd  5  others. 


Acret. 


640 
165 


»837 
1168,553 


1324 


82,897 


Executive  orders,  Jan.  20, 1857,  and  Apr.  0, 1874.  44  Indians 
have  been  allotted  3,53l72  acres. 

Treaty  of  Medldne  Creek,  Dec.  26. 1854,  voL  10,  p.  1132;  Exeo- 
uUve  order,  Jan.  20, 1857.  Land  aU  aUotted.  4,718  aoras  to 
30  Indians. 


Executive  order,  Apr.  12,  1898. 

Treaty  of  Pofait  Elliott,  Jan.  22, 1855,  voL  12.  p.  027;  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oct.  21,  IdM.    7,210  r 
allotted  to  51  Indians;  the  residue,  66 1  -    -  - 


Treaty  of  Medkdne  Greek.  Dee.  26, 1864,  voL  10,  p.  1132;  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  Jan.  20,  1857,  and  Sept.  6,  1873.  17,468 
acres  allotted  to  167  Indians.  Agreement  made  Nov.  21, 
1876,  latifled  by  act  of  Feb.  20.  Ifiis  joL  27.  p.  464.  (For 
text  see  annuaireport  1803,  p.  618.)  The  rendue.  690  acres 
laid  out  as  an  additkni  to  the  city  of  Tacoma.  has  been  sold . 
with  the  exception  of  89.70  acres  reserved  for  school,  and 
19.43  acres  for  cfaurdi  and  cemetery  purposes,  under  acts  of 
Mar.  3, 1888  (27  Stat. 633,  JuneT.  1897)  (30 Stats., 62), and 
act  of  June  21, 1906  (34  Stata.,  377). 

Executive  oider,  Feb.  10, 1880. 

Treaties  of  Olympla,  July  1, 1865,  and  Jan.  25, 1856,  voL  13 
p.  971;  Executive  order,  Nov.  4,  1873.  Under  acts  of  Feb. 
8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388).  and  Feb.  28, 1891  (26  Stats.,  794).  600 
Indians  have  been  allotted  54,960.80  acres  and  456.56  nave 
been  reserved  for  agency,  lighthouse,  and  other  purposes, 
leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved  168,563  aores.  Act  Mar. 
4,  1911  (36  Stat..  1645.) 

Executive  order,  Sept.  22, 1866,  55,585-7-1900. 


Treaty  of  Point  No  Pohit,  Jan.  26,  1855,  voL  12,  p.  883;  Ex- 


ecutive order,  Feb.  25,  1874.  ABotted  in  tre^ 
4,990  acres;  residue,  none.  (See  L.  B.,  895,  p.  2G8.)  Allot- 
ted in  Executive  order  addition,  known  as  the  Fisher  ad- 
dition, 814  acres;  residue,  none.  (L.  B.,  895,  p.  285.)  62 
allotments. 
Treaty  of  Potait  ElUott,  Jan.  22, 1855,  vol  12,  p  927;  Execu- 
tive order,  Deo.  23,  1873.    22,166  acres  allotted  to  164 


Executive  order,  Jan  18,  1881  Agreemflot  made  Mar  18, 
1887,  ratified  by  Indian  appropitttkm  act  approved  July 
13,  1882,  VOL  27,  p.  139.  (For  text  see  Ann.  Kept.,  im, 
p.  743.)  Joint  resolution  of  Caagnm  of  June  19,  I9Q2,  V€iL 
32,  p.  744.  Under  act  of  May  29,  1908  (36  Stat.  L.,  458) 
app      •  •  "       ■  "    •  '  


1  Surveyed. 


u..auuM«^  628  Indians  have  been  allotted  66,114  &«»«). 

1,247.30  acres  set  aside  for  church,  school,  agency,  and 
town^lta  purposes.  By  proclamation  of  May  22, 1900,  the 
President  opened  the  surplua  landa  to  settlement.  6,781 
acres  dassifled  as  agricultural  land,  82,647.50  acres  dassi- 
fled  as  timber  reserved  for  tribal  use. 
Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  Dec.  26, 1854,  voL  10,  p.  1132;  land 
aU  aUotted,  1,494.15  acres,  to  23  Indians. 


>  Otttboondarles  surveyed. 
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Table  6. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reeervation,  under  what  agency  or  echool,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
Its  estabh^mentt  to  Jane  SO,  IBir—OantinneA. 


Ntj 


lofreaervattonaiid 
tribe. 


AnA(aiial- 
lottod). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  otliflr  authorities  retating  to 


WASBDraroN— continued. 
.  Swinomish  (PeRys  Island).. 


ifcret. 


(Under  Tulalip  SdiooL) 
Tribes:  Bwamish,  Btak- 
mnr,   Lummi,   finolio- 
^■h,  SokvamMif  and 

YakiflM. 

(Untor  Yaldoia  SehooL) 
Tribes:  Klikitat,  Paloos. 
Tonpisb,   WasoD,  and 


1413,404 


Total 

WDCO 

Lae  Court  OreiUe 

(Under  Hayward  School.) 
Tribe:  Lao  Court  OretUe 
Band  of  Chippewa  of 
Lake  Superior.- 

Lao  du  flambean 

(Und«  Lao  du  Flambeau 
SehooL) 
Tribe:  Lac  du  flambeau 
Band  of  Chippewa  of 
Lake  Superior. 

La  Polnte  (Bad  River) 

(Under  La  Pointe  Agency.) 
Tribe:   La  Pointe  Buid 
of  Chippewa  of  Lake 
Superior. 

Potawatomi , 

(Under  Csrter  School.) 

BadChff 

:Under  Bed  C3ifl  Anncy.) 
Tribe:   La  Pointo  Band 
(BnibOo  C!hieO  of  Chip- 
pewa of  Lake  Superior. 


1,000,046 


>540 


34,424 


40,013 


(Under  Keshena  School.) 
Tribe:  Menominee. 

Oneida 

(Under  Oneida  School.) 
^     Tribe;  Oneida. 
BtoOkbridBB  «••  •••••         ...i 

(UnderKeshena  School.') 
Tribes:  Stoflkbridfs  and 


s  331, 080 


Total 

I  Partly  survaywL 


809,357 


Treaty  of  Pofait  ElUott,  Jan.  33, 1806,  yoL  13,  p.  027:  Bzecn* 
tive  order.  Sept.  0.1873.  Allotted,  7,360  acres  to  71  Indiaiw; 
reserved  for  sohooi,  80.80  acres. 


Treaty  of  WaUa  WaUa,  June  0. 1808,  vol.  13,  p.  OSL  Agree- 
ment made  Jan.  13, 188&  ratified  by  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  Mar.  8, 1808,  vol.  37,  p.  031.  (For  texts  see 
Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  41,  p.  337;  see  also  Ann.  Bept., 
1808,  pp.  030^1.  and  8.  Ex.  I>ogs.  No.  31.  40th  Coog.,  1st 
sees.,  and  No.  40,  SOth  Cong.,  Ist  sees.)  £xecutive  order, 
Nov.  38,  1803.  Agreement.  Jan.  8. 1804,  ratified  by  act  of 
Au£.  10, 1804,  vol.  38,  p.  330.  300,«)7  acres  aUotted  to  8,137 
Indians,  and  1,000.34  acres  reserved  for  agency,  church,  and 
sohoolpurposes.  (See  letter  books  304,  p.  419;  410,  p.  303, 
and  87&  p.  343.)  Act  of  Deo.  31. 1004  (ffi^tats.,  OOOJ,  reoc? 
nising  d&n  of  Indians  to  308,837  acres  addition^  land,  SUN 
iBot  to  the  light  of  bona  fide  settlers  or  purchasers,  acquired 
prior  to  Mar.  0^1004.  (See  80848. 1000. )  Act  MarTo,  1000 
(84  Stat.,  03).  and  act  May  0.  1010  (30  SUt..  848),  under 
which  iA,ioa  acres  wan  dlotted  to  1,800  eblldien.  (See 
0903-14.) 


Treaty  of  Bept.  3a  1851,  vol.  10,  p.  1100:  landa  withdrawn  by 
(iflTieral  !>aiid  om«?,  Nov.  23,  }S&0,  Apr.  4.  1S05.  (Sec  re- 
port by  BecftttiTv  of  the  Iiitfnor,  Mar.  f,  1873.)  Act  of  May 
39,  1S72,  vol.  17,  p.  lOO'  ^All  acres  all  otto  J  to  S7'2  Indiana, 
Art  ot  Feb,  3,  iBOfl,  vol,  :^,  p,  7t»5.    (Sco  954?27^IflU.) 

Treaty  Of  Sept.  30,  is.^i,  vol.  10,  p.  nO&,  limdfl  selected  bv 
IndianSv  (See  report  of  Supt,  Thompepn,  Nov.  It,  imS, 
jiod  report  to  Bccrctary  ol  the  Interior,  Jim©  22  iS&a.  De- 
jjartm«iit  order  of  Jum  2*1,  li^flrt.  Act  ol  May  20,  lETT. 
voL  17.  p.  190.  i5Jfm  FicTOs  alloUed  to  floo  Indians:  act  ol 
Ftfb.  3,  lOOi  m  Slats.,  795),  leaving  utmUott^d  2i,i24 

ttCTPS. 

Treat  y  or  Bept .  sa  ISM,  yoL  lO,  p.  l  lOO.  ^^M  ams  paientod 
□ndorart.iOt  m71  acres  fl^hfoKgrotrnd.  Sa.87l  acres  allot- 
ted to  I>063  TudlaiUJ.  (S«j  kTter  to  <Ioneral  Land  omce, 
Sept.  17,  imx  and  Letter  boot  3S1,  p,  4&.)  Acta  of  Feb, 
11,  1901  til  SltMg..  766),  and  Mar.  2,  1907  {3 1  Slats.,  1317), 
leavlngujialloUedand  tinrraprvpd  46,013  acn*a. 

Act  June  30,  1913  m  Stats.,  7T-IQ2K  which  flutboriied  tbe 
purchase  of  land  In  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  for  itSO.OOO, 

TTL-aty  of  Sept.  30,  lR5t,  toL  10,  p.  110&;  Etecutive  ordac, 
Fp b .  2 1, 1 R56.  (&9G  Indian  O mcsl#tters  ol  Sopt .  3,  im  azul 
Miiv  25.  1863,  and  (Tencral  Land  OiFioe  letter  of  MaV  27, 
ISG3.  9«0  Executive  orders.  See  report  of  Supt.  Thorap- 
sm.  May  7,  li^tO,  Lands  i*1thdra^Ti  by  iksn^ral  Laud 
OfTlc«  M&y  S  and  Jtme  3,  1^63.)  2,555.91  acirs  aUotted 
to  35  Indian*  imdor  tttynty:  ol  the  reslduo  ll,.56tJ,B0  acres 
were  allotted  to  I'B  Indiana  under  joint  resolution  of  Fob, 
to.  INWB,  vol.  2^,  r^  ^"^1  ■aiH  4'^  ii-k  '""-^'^  ^v-rt^  reservod  ttx 
flohool  porposes. 

TreaUw  of  Oct.  18, 1848.  vol.  9.  p.  062;  of  Mat  13, 1854,  yoL 
10,  p.  1064,  Feb.  11, 1866,  vol.  11,  p.  670,  and  May  18, 1016 
(80  Stats^  123-163).  » *-       »  *     » 

Treaty  of  Feb.  8, 1838,  vol.  7,  p.  666.  65,428.13  acres  aUotted 
to  1,602  Indians;  remainder,  84.06  acres,  reserved  for  sohooi 

Tre^TS'Nov.  24. 1848,  vol.  0,  p.  136;  Feb.  6, 1866,  vol.  11, 
p.  663,  and  of  Feb.  11. 1856,  vol.  11,  p.  670;  act  of  i^b.  & 
1871,  vol.  16,  p.  404.  (For  area,  see  act  of  June  22. 1874,  vol. 
18,  p.  174.)  167  Indians  aUotted  8,020  acres.  Fatents  In 
fee,  act  June  21, 1006  (34  Stat.,  382).  Act  of  Mar.  8, 1888  (27 
8tit.,744).  \  •»         V 


*  Surveyed. 


•  Outboundarles  surveyed. 
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Table  6.— C^eiMraZ  data  for  each  Indian  reserwuion,  under  what  agency  or  ediool,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  aUoUed  or  epeciaUy  reserved,  and  avahoriiy  for 
iu  estahluhment,  to  June  SO,  iPir-— Oantinued. 


Name  of  reaenrstion  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 


WTOMIKO. 


Wind  River 

(Under  fihosbone  Bdiool.) 
Trfbes:  Northern  Arapabo 
and   Eastern  Band  of 


AcrcM. 
1534,040 


Treaty  of  July  3,  tSftS,  v^l  U,  p,  673-  «its  of  June  23,  W4,  w^ 
!B,  p.  1«,  and  I>flc,  15, 1B74,  vol.  18,  p.  2ttl;  En^cuttreordw,. 
Mnv  31,  18H:7^  A^eomoDi  madt  Apr.  21.  ISOO.  amended 
and  accepted  by  act  of  June  7,  1800  (vol.  36,  p.  1*3);  &mfizu}<' 
laeat  iwjceptea  by  liidlnns  July  10<  ISHT.  (Bee  Land  Ply- 
iettar  book  359,  p.  ii\ii.)  Act  of  Mju.  3,  1906,  ratifying  Mid 
amending  af^teement  i^Uh  IndiAo^  of  Apr  21,  lw4.  (See 
vol.  33,  pK  iOLG,)  l^esident's  p(rDClamuttnri  Jun«  2,  lOOe, 
opening  c^eded  part  to  settlement.  It  contained  1 .473,fl4t.l& 
acres.  <e«e  letter  booL  866.  p.  1A7.)  R&'*^T(^d  for  Uall 
€iimp,  1211  acres:  reaorv^d  for  UaH  Camp  J 'ark,  46  afres; 
T^stTvc4  i^  bridge  purposes,  40  acte3.  Bn  h^cct  t^  df spoair 
Hon  under  Predd^t's  proctamatLoUi  1,43».633,€6  arrefi. 
Me.1t2£  acres  wci«  allotted  to  3,401  Itidlani,  and  ],7«a.C6 
acroa  were  reservt^d  fof  agency,  school,  church,  and  oemeF- 
tory  purposes,  under  acta  of  Feb.  S,  imi  (34  SUts,,  388), 
a*  flmen-lo^d  by  act  of  Feb.  2%,  imt  {2&  Stats.,  7»4J,  and 
trvaXy  of  July  ^,  !^W  ri5  Stals  ,  flT3),  It^nving  unallotfcBd 
and  unreserved  biti  ,1HU  acres.  Act  of  Aug.  21 ,  1914  {99  Stal., 
511),  mittlng,  oil,  and  gas  lands. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


1  Partly  sorreyed. 

Table  7. — Lands  set  apart  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1917,  for  temporary  u$e 
and  occupancy  by  mission  organizations. 


States  and  reservations. 

Organisation. 

Act  and  citation. 

Warrant 

for 
action. 

Acre- 
age. 

Arisona: 

Nayaio. 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. . . 

"'^•" 

4a  00 

cS::::::::::::;:: 

St.  Michaers  Catholic  Klssion 

10.00 

PimafOOa  River)... 

San  Xavittrcyamori 

PapagoVIDi«e). 

Western  Navajo. 

ICfamesota:  NettLake.... 

Franciscan  Fathers  of  Arisona 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Presby- 
terisn  Church  in  the  United  States 

General  Conference  of  Mennooites  of 

North  America. 
Bnnau  of  C^thoiVr  li>d<#p  ¥%<<¥«ff  . . 

do... 

do... 

12.50 
5.00 

do... 

do... 

1.88 
.06 

Nevada:  Western    Shc^ 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Roman  Catholic  Mission. 

do... 

4.06 

ihooe. 
Washington:  ColvUle..... 

Mar.  22.  1006  (34 
Stat.  L,  82). 

do... 

12.50 

TotaL 

86.04 

Table  8. — Patents  in  fee  issued  to  mission  organixations  during  fiscal  year  ended  Juna 

30,1917. 


Organisation. 

Act. 

Citation. 

Acre- 
age. 

Minnesota:  NettLake.. 

Nebraska:  Wfamebago. . 

North  Dakota:     Fort- 

Berthold. 
Booth  Dakota: 

Cheywne  River 

Northern  Mhmesota  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Ckmrch. 

Woman's  BoaM  of  Somestic  Missions, 
Reformed  Church  hi  America. 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions... . 

Domestio  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protect  Episcopal 
Church  In  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Amsrioan  MissioDary  Association. 

May  18,1016 
Mar.    3,1900 
do 

May  20,1006 
or  Mar.  3, 
1900. 

Mar.    8,1900 

30  Stat 

36  Stat.,  814... 
do. 

Stat. 

4a  00 
15.00 

16a  00 
laot 

35  Stat.,  814... 

RoMtmd 

do 

132.  S3 

Total 

857.  S3 
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Tablb  9.— indiaiu  engaged  m  imdiutrie*  other  ihm/arming  and  ttodt  raiamg  during 
Moai  year  auM  Jwm  SO,  1917. 


Industry. 

Nute 

Vakiaof 
products. 

T^^.  IfliT , 

96,667 
96,  W5 
97  W7 
93^068 
94,400 
92^664 
2:986 

tt, 816k 119 

^^'mS::::;::::::::;:;:::::::::::::::::::". 

T%8» 

11115, 

I'lTTloOO 

m4 

1191^186 

MIS..... .„., 

106^906 

1013 

19ir,S 

igu 

'847  4M 

IQQO. 

m!io8 

MBO: 

181,874 

8.908 

400,866 

BtskftrnftUiw   .. 

Cmip  Vflrde                     

60 
8 

460 

woSoiSiS^...:!:;!!!:! 

76 

Total 

68 

696 

Colorado  RItw 

BaakotmaklBg 

90 
76 
196 

600 

bSSSS^..... 

1,600 

Woodonttiiif 

15,000 

Totel 

916 

17,000 

FortApMhe.           

Baak«t  DUiklBg 

40 
96 
900 

600 

B«idwork. 

60 

WiMKlmttiiig.i    ... 

4,900 

Total 

965 

4,860 

HOTMPpOt. .  ■    

BaskAt  DUiklBg 

40 
19 

600 

WfMT4'mm"f  - 

140 

Total 

59 

740 

KaCbab 

BastetiiMkiiis 

5 

100 

TiMinn                  X. 

Blanket  WMTtng 

460 
60 
100 

18,600 

WOTdflnttlmt .  ,T 

760 

ottS«:.r!v:.::. :;:.:::.!. 

5,000 

Total 

000 

94,980 

MfMlll    .                            

n^^t  maMiw. ...        -  - 

76 
980 
80 
60 
685 

800 

^^»4'"*  • 

RlAnlrAt  WAftvfiw 

90,677 

Pottery 

8oo 

WmMlmttimr 

1,968 

oS«:.?!vr.::::::::::::: 

68,966 

Total 

1,060 

86,000 

NftTOJO*                            - 

Blaf*k«t  v4>ftWiMr. . 

760 
60 

100,000 

wSStttSg!^''!."*"- 

wlooo 

Total 

810 

946,000 

^""^ 

Baikat  making 

'•a 

460 

10,600 

Pottery.    ...7 

860 

Woodfiutiing 

7,600 

Total 

1,700 

18,850 

glJt  RiTor 

Baak«t  making - 

196 

7 
800 

9,700 

Pottery 7 

-  160 

Woodmttlng.. . . .  T . . .  T 

9,600 

Total 

488 

19,860 

flonOorlot.            

Basket  maUng 

160 
100 
900 

600 

Beadwork 

160 

Woodonttlng 

11,900 

Total 

460 

11,860 

8sD  Xsrtar 

Basket  making 

700 
60 

400 
19 

7,000 

PoSeiT7T7T 

400 

Woodnitting  . 

86,000 

oSSi:^..::::::...:.. 

'600 

Total 

1,109 

44,000 

11016  report. 
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Table  9. — Indiaau  engaged  in  industriea  other  than  farming  and  stock  raiiing  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  i9i7— -Continued. 


States  and  miperintendeiiclcs. 

Industry. 

Nomber 
engaged. 

Vahieof 
produots. 

AriFom>  CiinlilHiifwl 

Tnixifj**  O^WT"^ 

Basket  maUnc. 

30 
30 
103 

3380 

Woodouttlnff  7 

3^ 
3)400 

otSST.:!?:.::::::::;:::: 

Total '. 

163 

6,600 

WMtemNAT^o              

76 
1.000 

125 

360 

Blanket  WMMrfnar.    

16,000 
900 

Wfmdouttlns 

otSSrr!!?::::::::::::::: 

1,600 

Total - 

1,340 
1.306 

17,660 

OsHftimia 

34,000 

Biahop                

30 
10 

36 

600 

Bfladwork      7 

300 

Woodoattinc 

3,600 

Total        

06 

3,800 

Woodoutting 

Oampo 

6 

800 

Diner 

Basket  making 

8 

140 

BiMki^t  maklnff  . 

FortBtdwell 

60 
30 
36 

600 

Beadwork....7 

360 

Others 

800 

Total              

*106 

1,660 

Beadwork 

FortYttma                    » 

30 

6 

135 

3 

3.600 

Pottery     

1300 
6,000 

ilooo 

Woodmtting 

Othm T..,,,.  -,, 

Total 

168 

0,300 

Oraen^ille  * 

Basket  makinx 

60 
10 
160 
130 

300 

Beadwork....7 

80 

ITiahlnc.    n 

700 

WiK^%ttinir 

600 

Total 

360 

1.680 

Homta  Valltv t - t 

Basket  making 

76 

300 

40 

6 

1,000 

Fishing* ,^ 

1  000 
1,000 

Woodwttiue.T             

oSSs:.!^.!., .......... 

Total 

330 

6,600 

If  aiki 

Basket  making 

30 
31 

306 

Woodentting.". ..... 

3,330 

Total 

61 

3,636 

P^li^                                       

Basket  making 

47 
31 

6 
13 

1 

1,490 

T<aoe  maklnir.  7r x  t  x , 

76 

Potteo':..^ 

33 

450 

Others 

13 

Total 

86 

3,060 

8(^ba                          g 

Baffk^  makingi 

36 

31 

3 

36 

1 
4 

906 

Laos  making.  7. . . . .  -  x .  x  - . . 

1,673 

Pottery 

Wood&tting 

3,138 

Fishing. 

IM 

Otheis 

1,660 

et 

Total 

106 

6,433 

11916  report. 
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Table  9. — Indians  engaged  in  induiiriee  other  than  farming  and  etock  raiting  during 
Juial  year  ended  June  SO,  19/7---Cont]nued. 


StatM  Hid  aaptrlnUndcooks. 

Indostry. 

Nombar 
tDgagad. 

Vahiaof 
piodnoti. 

Tula  River 

Ba«k^t  making. ......... 

24 

$102 

WoodcaUing 

7» 

Total 

44 

012 

Idabo 

255 

38,600 

Breadwork 

Coeor  d'Alene 

8 

25 

7 

200 

W  oodcatting 

10,000 
15,100 

Othan 

Total 

40 

26,800 

Baskat  making 

F^^  Wi^ll 

20 
46 

150 

200 

000 

Othfln 

12,500 

Total 

215 
70 

18,800 
2,750 

Iowa 

Baadwork 

8a4  and  Vox 

25 
45 

250 

Othcfs 

2,500 

Total 

70 

.  . 

2,760 

Othan 

i^ftiMas:  PntawatomJ. . .            

5- 

8,100 

MichiiEBii ,  ... 

480 

15,200 

Baskat  making 

Mafik-hifi^f 

85 
25 

110 
75 

285 

2,4M 

800 

Baadwork...  r. 

800 

Tfshfnp 

8,000 

Woodratting 

2,000 

oifloo 

76,462 

Ofhan 

iCfnnfiKrtft 

lR4iihlnir    , 

Onoid  'P^fr^9^. 

20 
6 

78 

6,000 
110 

W<KMlont<^ing  .   

Othen 

4,000 

Total 

104 

10,116 

Baadwoft 

l/fmAilAk^.... 

100 
25 

400 
50 

000 

2,000 
681 

TtfWm  making...  T.,r . 

Fifhlng 

7,600 

Woodcatting 

1,500 

17,700 

Total 

1,175 

29,231 

Woodoatting 

N«ttTi«ki^ , 

6 
112 

815 

Othan 7. 

2,600 

Total 

117 

2,816 

Othan 

PipefltGne  (Blnih  Cooley) 

6 

1,500 

Bfadwork.... 

ItadLake  .... 

125 
250 
50 

1,000 
8,000 
4,500 

Tljihing 

Total 

425 

18,500 

Bffika^  ^ai^iv 

WhJteEarth..          

50 
100 

10 
800 
200 

100 

Baadwork....''. 

8,000 

Laca  making 

200 

FilMng    -  "--- 

5,000 
10,000 

Wood^ntng 

Total 

MO 

18,800 
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Tabls  9,-^hkdian8  engaged  in  MhutrieM  oUiar  ihan  farmxng  and  ttodb  rwnng  during 
fiiedl  year  ended  June  SO,  1917— Continued. 


Industry. 

Number 
engiged. 

Vahiaol 
produoti. 

MontMM 

487 

842,600 

Bladdeet 

^V  OOQOQwtlUK  ••••••■■•■•■ 

26 

6,000 

Crow 

Othw 

2 

0) 

FlathMMl                                

Basket  maktatf 

4 
48 

4 
11 

as 

100 

Beadwork 

8.000 

Fluhftur 

600 

Svoodfflitting 

4,400 

Othcfs 

8,000 

Total 

100 

16,100 

Fort  Belknap 

Woodootting 

30 

2,100 

Fort  FMik                                       

Beadworic 

85 
45 
55 

875 

WoodonttlTur.  x 

1,700 
16,000 

Otheis 

Total 

.  145 

18,075 

TflnmA  Rivsr 

Beadwork 

160 
25 

426 

Woodcutting 

000 

Total 

185 
78 

1,825 

NebnAa 

80,280 

OnmhA 

Otheis 

12 
61 

896 

9,080 

CUntM                                          

do 

80,200 

Nenida 

8,665 

Ffvt  ICfiDwmitt                  

Woodcutting 

25 
81 

1XX> 

Otheis 

455 

Totaf. 

56 

1.365 

Moapa  Rly«r.             

Basket  making 

15 
1 

750 

Others T. 

75 

Total 

16 

826 

Nevada 

Basket  making 

80 

80 
50 

4 

600 

Beadwork 

600 

Fishing 

2,000 
> 1,000 

Othcfs^ 

Total 

114 

8,800 

Walkw  Rl-vw 

Bfviv^t  mf^Mng. . 

100 
50 
60 

1,000 

Beadwork 

100 

FisUng 

1,600 

Total 

200 

2,600 

Basket  maUng. 

10 
4,880 

76 

NewMeiIco 

180,876 

Jlcarilla                        ».           . 

Basket  making 

50 
40 
12 

800 

Beadwork 

226 

Woodcutting. 

400 

Total 

IQS 

1,426 

Mescalero          .               

Basket  maUng. 

80 
80 
80 
25 

600 

Beadwork....? 

260 

Woodcutting 

1,400 
160 

Others 

Total 

186 

2,400 

Pueblo  Bonlto  > 

Woodcutttng 

50 

10,000 

1  Unknown. 


V  Estimated. 
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Tamlm  9.— Bidiaiif 


engaged  in  indu$trie$  other  than  fanning  and  itotk  nMug  daring 
fiioal  y¥xr  ended  Jum  30, 1917— Oontiniied. 


Stetai  aiid  tafMrlnftcnaMiolM. 

mdnrtrr. 

Nmgber 

Vahiaof 
piodiiota. 

"•-iJSSftSjSW- 

BMkBtmktnc. 

12 

vr 

38 

140 

x,«g 

8 

8S00 

Bmdwotk...... 

1J80 
900 

Blsnket  weaytnc. 

T'*^  l1l%Mnff. .  .7 

SSiy™:;;;;;. :.:;;::: 

12,000 
2.000 

oSSSb^:;;;;:::::::::: 

2;860 

Total 

1,887 

21,160 

Tl^Am^  niftMnf . 

flHiTnn 

26 
2,000 

1200 

120,000 

Total 

2,026 

1120,200 

Bfwl^wk. 

Zmd 

60 
100 
60 

200 

Pottary . 

600 

4,000 

Total 

210 
8M 

4,700 

Oktahomft 

9,820 

Bcsdwork. 

OmtomiMnt 

200 
16 

i:^ 

nr_ t, 1 1  ■■  __ 

Total 

216 

C) 

KIOWB 

80 

4 

8,000 

i;t»o 

oSrt?.!^:;::::::::::: 

Total 

84 

4,«ao 

B«adwork 

Boser 

160 
2,287 

5,000 
169,176 

OPBpn.-.x.                   a.           X..X           . . 

'RttikH  maktng 

Khuiwth...               

200 
10 

1,000 
2: 160 

Woodcatttng. 

Total 

210 

8,160 

VUhfnf      ,   . 

Roseborg. 

800 

860 
1,160 

8,000 

1200 

160;000 

Othfln 7.x.  ... 

Total 

1,800 

169,200 

Basket  nttUDS. 

BOeto. 

20 
10 
14 
8 
80 

800 

bSStoSl!!::;;::::;;:::: 

100 

I4tw  maktaig , . . . . 

200 

626 

ouieni:.!!?:::::::;::;:::: 

1,200 

Total 

82 

2,826 

Bawlwork. 

Wann  Sprlngf . .,-..,,..-,                  ,  - ,              .... 

60 
60 
76 

600 

WoodcattlnK. 

8,000 
1,000 

othen :.:.;::::::;::; 

Total 

176 
486 

4,600 
8  07S 

SoathDakota 

Beadwork. 

GrowCnek. 

60 

260 

do. 

riandnifm 

6 
6 

200 

Otlifln 

600 

Total 

11 

700 

Beadwork. 

LowwBnile. 

28 

60 

do 

PbioRidn 

812 
24 

•'IS! 

978 

Others...  . 

Total .' 

880 

7,073 

I  Esthnated.  1 1910  report. 
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Tablb  Q.^JncKaiM  engaged  m  indu»trie9  other  Oian  farming  and  Mtodt  raimsng  during 
Juical  year  ended  June  30,  i9i7— Omtmued. 


Indnatry. 

engaged. 

Vahiaof 
piodootB. 

TTtih  - . ,   .  .           

127 

88,715 

Basket  makiiu: 

Qoehate 

82 
82 

175 

B«adwork 

1100 

Totrf 

64 

175 

ShlTwito 

Basket  making. 

22 
15 

160 

1,680 

ToUl 

87 

1,840 

Basket  maUns 

TTifiteh  and  Onniy  .                          

6 
16 
6 

100 

Beadwork 

1,000 

Woodeuttiiig 

600 

Total.. 

25 
1,8»5 

1,700 

WMhington  r  

148,547 

Basket  maUng 

ColTflle 

£8 
«6 
27 
12 

760 

Beadwork... .T 

650 

Woodcattlng. 

4,000 

oSmz^ziv^:///.:.::. 

17,740 

Total '. 

162 

28,150 

Basket  makbig 

Cadnnan 

48 
22 
6 
20 

742 

FWitng      .,     

750 

1,000 

Others 

700 

Total 

96 

8,102 

Basket  makbig 

N«fthBay 

140 
92 

1 
48 

8,708 

T*l«hlTlg ^ 

28,788 
76 

Others..       . 

13,000 

Total 

281 

44,616 

fliwiTnmft 

25 

2,400 

TiMTk»t  "^Akirur 

Tahdah 

74 
90 
13 
22 

2,600 

13,506 

868 

IMflhlng                            . 

Woodduttiiiff 

ottSS;.™. ;.:.::: 

576 

Total 

199 

16,931 

Basket  making 

TnlalJp.  T r. 

30 
51 
57 
24 

850 

V>iih4ng      ,       "      ,      . 

11,074 
82,334 

Woodciitttng 

Others 

i;So 

Total 

162 

4^858 

BaskAt  making 

Yakima 

50 
300 
100 

20 

400 

Beadwork....". 

1,600 
1  000 
4,500 

i^lffhlnff 

Woo^<»i]tting 

Total 

470 
3,721 

7,500 
60,505 

lavfMtnn  • 

Basket  making ^ 

OnodRapida 

25 
10 
10 
35 
800 

650 

Beadwork..... 

40 

Ftfhfng       .  . 

650 

WwMlwitting 

1,400 
2:000 

otSn/™:.......;;::::: 

Total 

380 

4,740 

Baski^  making 

Ray  ward 

60 
450 

675 

525 

Fiffhiiw r.,..T., 

600 

Woodcutting 

3,000 
3;085 

Ofhcfs 7. 

Total 

1.285 

5.150 
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Table  9.— /ndiisiu  entfoged  m  tnAwfrteo  oiher  ikon  farmmq  and  ttock  raising  during 
fioal  gear  ended  June  30^  1917— Continued. 


Indnstry. 

Numbar 
«>S>««d. 

Value  of 

pIodllOtB. 

KMh«oa 

Baffin^  inakinff 

90 
20 
50 
100 
307 

UOO 

Bcadwork 

200 

Vf  flhinf 

400 

WoodebttinK 

6,000 
8:000 

Othen....... 

Total 

657 

9,700 

Basket  maklnff 

Ijtti  dii  Fl&inbfifui 

150 
800 
800 
75 
600 

1,600 
1.020 

Beadwork. . .  r. 

FiahJnff 

Woodcattiztf 

7  600 
2;  790 

otSSi!;.™......::::;;. 

Total 

1,325 

^5,810 

Basket  makjnff 

La  Pobite 

6 
10 
6 
0 
10 

100 

Beadwork. 

325 

liifhlnir        , , 

0,000 

Woodciittinff 

fi!ooo 

oSsr.™.;...::;;::::: 

12,000 

Total 

36 

10,425 

Basket  makiiig 

Oncdda 

50 
76 
8 

>200 

LammakjnK.r. 

2.500 

Othcfs T 

ft 

TotaJ  t "- 

128 

2,700 

Basket  making 

R^CUff  

1 

8 

.  10 

15 

10 

21 

1               1  1 

Beadwork.         

60 

Iia<M!r>nakfur. .  t  . . .  t  t  . . , . . . 

100 

r^£!g:.^^\V^V..\... 

0,000 

0,000 

320 

WoodimVtliur.  -  r .  T . . . , 

ottSs?..™....;;;;;:::; 

Total      • •••• 

00 
100 

12,480 
6,800 

Wvnmliur         

Beadwork 

Shoshon^r  -.-r- -- 

60 
60 
00 

7,000 

W<wl<mtttng 

otSn:^!;:;..;...::::::; 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total    

Basket  makjnc 

4,091 
4,478 

5,849 

47,986 

BSShraSr!?.. ...:;...:: 

80,870 

806,727 

114,066 

0,179 

16,287 
806,199 
420,880 

i^lank^  wAavinR        

1Mah|nir   .    „,, , 

T4IW  makfiur 

Pottery..... 

WMvloiittinff 

oSrT^Tlvf.....:;:::::;: 

Grand  total. 

20,067 

1,816,112 

1 

I  Estimated.                       'Notnii 

lorted.                        •Vnk 

nowiL 
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Tabls  I^.—Employmeru  0/  Indians  during  JUcal  year  ended  June  SO,  1917, 


1  Included  with  adults  by  private  parties. 


1,S91 
4,100' 

iNodataavaUable. 


>  1916  report.^ 
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TiJBLB  IS.— Employment  of  Indiana  during  Jixal  year  ended  June  SO,  1917— Xk>ntd. 


Total  em- 

Indiansemlovedby United 

Employed  by  private  parties. 

tendwdfls. 

ployed. 

Rerolar  em- 
ployees. 

Irreeularem- 
ployeea. 

Adolta. 

ingpui^ls. 

- 

Num^ 
bar. 

Eam^ 
ings. 

Nun- 
ber. 

Earn- 
tags. 

Num* 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Eam- 
tngs.* 

ber. 

Eam<- 
mgs. 

MfauMBotii   Conttmwd. 

^MIG  PortSM ........ 

12 
183 

73 

4a 

86(1 

23 
121 

1,345 

81,449 
23,980 
4  406 
9227 
S^13fl 
V,200 
19,500 

187,235 

3 
27 

la 
sa 

8 
31 

160 

896Q 

11,146 
27O0 
6,960 

15,  OM 
3,900 

16,420 

74,583 

58 

64 

7 

1310 

15 

90 

747 

8489 

631 

1  705 

Leech  Lake 

103 

812,200 

NettLake 

'387 

1           10 

1,730 
1(^140 

4       8150 

Bed  Lake 

16  960         9A 

Vermillion  Lake 

•aw 

8,080 

47  01.? 

White  Earth 

Hmtuna    ,, 

'":« 

tU.  7dl\ 

BteckJtot 

150 
174 
198 
267 
151 
410 

57 

33,10! 

^,561 
19,728 
50,910 
27,189 

20,494 

35 

ag 

14 

18 
28 
32 

31 

14,600 
15,019 
8,147 
6  968 
13,020 
16,828 

16,094 

182 
135 
52 
34 
66 
378 

17 

15  215I     i3a!      112.2in 

Crow 

25;  715 
2  212 
1,910 
2;  500 

10,361 

860 

1      ' 

Flathead 

127 
215 
67 

5,210 
10,850 
35^390 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck... 

Tongue  River 

Neliruka 

9 

3,600 

Genoa 

12 
5 
21 
19 

1,083 

6,180 
2,040 
4,500 
7,765 

119,180 

12 

4 
7 
8 

49 

6,180 
1,800 
3,900 
4;  085 

15,635 

Omaha... 

1 

14 
2 

192 

180 
600 
80 

6,407 

Saot^e 

727 

93,738 

(») 

(«) 

Winnebago 

Nevada 

65 

3,400 

Carson 

108 
180 
165 
60 
20 
306 
181 

1,744 

10,565 
22,175 
29,2b6 
4  452 
3,874 
89,266 
9,592 

194,244 

12 

a 

•  5 
3 

la 

5 
10 

187 

5,965 

563 

950 

552 

3,314 

1824 

2,467 

76,836 

26 
1 
5 

30 
8 

28 

94 

821 

1,200 
12 
106 
300 
560 
704 

3,525 

20,206 

65 

3,400 

FftiVm 

186 
155 
36 

21,600 
28,200 
3;  600 

Fort  licDermltt 

MoapaBiver 

Nevada 

Walker  River 

273 

77 

411 

36,738 
3,600 

84,606 

Western  Shoshone 

New  Mexico 

825 

u,sas 

Albuquerqae 

176 
287 
80 
15 
447 
831 
199 
202 

29 

232 
2,159 

10,692 
29  832 
9  115 
4,400 
94,044 
21,407 
11,321 
13,483 

208 

18,393 
82,610 

14 
29 
20 
15 

18 
13 

6,609 
16,080 
6^840 
41400 
12,640 
15,558 
7  669 
7;  040 

34 
180 
50 

613 
5,947 
1,800 

128 
6 

326 

JI^TariTia. .. 

72 
10 

7,480 
475 

Mescaiero 

PneUo  day  schools 

ffan  Jxun 

HI 
255 
50 
141 

29 

57 
1,934 

2,974 

4211 

367 

4,293 

208 

2,060 
18,758 

274 

74,550 

23 
37 
131 

3,880 
1638 
3:286 

Santa  Fe 

7'nn< 

55 

2,100 

New  York: 

New  York  Agency 

North  Carolina: 

Cherokee 

13 
145 

5,308 
57,727 

157 
75 

10,900 
6,000 

5 
5 

125 

North  Dakota 

125 

Bismarck 

10 

448 

43 

r,560 

88 

9 

716 

2,345 
20,514 
11,513 
36,980 
8,121 
3,187 

206,119 

5 
22 
26 
64 
19 

9 

275 

2,220 
8,958 
11,100 
25,722 
6540 
3;i87 

196,194 

5 

125 

Fort  Berthold 

1351 
17 

1,496 
70 

15,666 

413 

11,206 

1,581 

»75 

16,000 

FortTottcn 

l^rtie  Mountain '.'.'.'.'.'. 
Wahpeton 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(») 

nb;1«l)nn)i| 

354 

4,598 

26 

5,590 

61 

1,787 

36 
30 
205 
102 
181 
15 
4 

13 
8 

6,962 
10,019 
13,631 
95,170 
22  773 
12,280 
Sl80 
7^611 
3,210 

7 
16 
17 
102 
46 
15 
3 
9 
8 

4,020 
9,840 
10,240 
95,170 
21,977 
12,280 
2,700 
4,910 
3,240 

6 
14 
127 

42 

179 

1,654 

23 

2,890 

caieyemie  and  Arapeho 
Chiioooo ^WT.. 

61 

1,737 

Five  CiviUzed  Tribes.. 

Kiowa 

135 

796 

Osage 

Otoe 

1 
1 

480 
1 

Pawnee 

3 

2,700 

Ponca 

1 1916  report. 


"Unknown. 


•Three  temporary. 
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Tablb  IZ.— Employment  of  Indians  during  fiioal  year  ended  June  SO,  1917— Contd. 


Total  em- 

Indiansemployedby United 

8tat«8and8aperiii- 
teiid«aci«B. 

ployed. 

Regular  em- 
ployees. 

lingular  em- 
ployees. 

AdoItB. 

Mtaionor  eat- 
ing pupila. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
Ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num-!    Eam- 
ber.  1    ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Eam- 
mgs. 

Oklabomar-Gonttniied. 

13 

82 

8 

13 

$5,136 
3,857 
6,550 
7;i40 

6 
0 
8 
18 

84,770 
3,640 
6,550 
7,140 

7 
28 

8866 

217 

Riwnr 

Shawnee 

Five  Clvlliied  Tribes 
schools 

56 

10,581 

16 

0,717 

■:-. 

40 

864 

1 

AnDstroug  Aced- 

13 
12 
17 
8 

4 

2 

851 

8,688 
1,084 
1,824 
1,000 

85 

1,300 

87,077 

4 
4 
8 
S 

8,846 
1,800 
1,477 
1,705 

0 
8 
14 
6 

4 

198 
184 
847 
106 

86 

1 

Cherokee  TTBining 

Jones  Academy... 

Nuyaka  Boardlnc. 

Toakahama  Acad- 
emy  

Wheelock    Acad- 
Mfnv 

I 

1 

1 

2 

06 

1,300 
20,857 

Oregon 

286 

7,220 

Klamath 

160 
35 
15 
14 

127 

633 
2,421 

11,683 
8,606 
^550 
5,920 
8,219 

49,453 

235,298 

15 
14 
6 
12 
10 

7 

305 

7,504 
8,507 
2,318 
4  820 
6;  528 

4,185 

117,985 

146 
21 
0 
2 

108 

142 
1,640 

4,060 

00 

241 

1,100 

i;601 

8,173 

51,600 
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26 
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864,300 
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6 
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La  Points 
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38,941  '        6 
2.917  I        ft 

8 

7 
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35,725 
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350 
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28 
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cal  Lntheian. 


Rflserratian  boording. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Reservatloii  boaidliig. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Iflaslonday;  PresbTterian. 
Iflssion  boaraing;  cauteUan 

Reformed. 
IfisBion  boarding;  GaUnHo. 

Nonresorvation  boarding. 


RcBdi  wation  boanMng. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
llfastenday:C^lboia 
MtssMBboaidii^Catt 
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Tabia  IB.— >£(N3llije>l^  oapoei^,  tfinvUnMiK  oiu^  cUteiufanee,  €te.,  cfmkooU  ditrinfjueal 
ffear  elided  June  SO^  i9i7— Gontiniied. 


""^aSSSb.      "*™' 

^^r 

Total 
anrolt 
ment. 

eoiolr 
mont. 

anoe. 

GtasofsBliooL 

Azinnia-^Continned. 

San  OarloB  gapodntandeDoy. 

m 

176 

168 

166 

^imf>tffoif           

100 
2S 

101 
61 
24 

95 
49 
24 

90 
46 
20 

^'i>a. 

Bylas 

riS; 

Mission  day;      Byancelioal 
Lattwan. 

480 

476 

429 

858 

SanXiavIer 

165 
30 
80 

ss 

80 
80 
90 
20 
130 

124 
96 
20 
40 
86 
44 
23 
17 

147 

109 

28 
84 
44 
22 
16 
140 

90 
12 
13 
20 
19 
81 
16 
14 
1S7 

Da 

fndlMin«riff 

Santa  Rfisa 

Do. 

Tonmi..    .......       

Da 

LomdM 

Mission  day:  GathoUa 

St  Anthony's 

OanrngmA,,      

Da 

flmSSEml      . 

Do 

TnoBQO...  *.a. 

IflsBion  boaidine     Presby- 
terian. 
Beseryationboacdins. 

140 

107 

105 

101 

373 

236 

217 

204 

Western  Navaio 

306 
30 
SS 

1,960 

166 
82 
89 

2,061 

147 
31 
89 

1,778 

137 
29 
88 

1,490 

Da 

ManhPasB..!;. 

UoeoonA 

Day. 

""*"■**'*" " 

Btabop  superintandancy 

140 

180 

112 

94 

Bishop 

30 

30 

66 

20 
17 
26 

64 

18 
14 
26 

44 

16 
11 
28 

^bo. 

BtePhia 

TiKl«pend«nim. , 

Da 

FlnaXSraak 

Do. 

Cantno. 

30 

11 

11 

11 

Da 

160 

140 

123 

109 

06 
3i 
20 
18 

106 
12 
17 
16 

92 
7 
12 
12 

87 
4 
9 
9 

Day. 
Do. 

Altoias 

lilmly 

Do. 

Fort  Toma  saparintendency 

230 

234 

219 

199 

FortYnma . 

180 
40 

908 

81 

196 
24 

177 
22 

Reservation  boaiding. 
Day. 

CoooDah 

Orcen^Dle 

00 
166 
100 

122 
201 
125 

101 
166 
126 

88 
148 
90 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Reservation  boarding. 

Hmnm  Vallfry 

Maiasapazintendency:  St.  Boni- 
faoa* 

06 

79 

70 

66 

Pala : 

30 
14 

29 
15 
22 
18 

26 

12 
20 
13 

22 

9 
14 
10 

Day. 
Do. 

Caciitan  Grande... ....  ..... 

lAJolla 

Do. 

Rincnn.. 

Do. 

' 

Boond  VaUoy  sapeiiDtendency . . 

161 

94 

66 

60 

B/i^mdV«11«y 

80 
10 
25 
30 

29 
12 
23 
30 

22 
11 
16 
18 

16 
9 
12 
14 

Do. 

Potter  Valley 

Do. 

TTM^     .      / 

Do. 

Uiwer  liAke 

Do. 

Rhsnnan 

660 

787 

680 

677 

fkd»lM  «fMrintandiin<>v 

00 

48 

48 

86 

nahnflla 

80 
80 
80 

11 
14 
23 

10 
12 
21 

9 
11 
16 

Day. 
Do. 

MeaaOnmde 

Voloan 

Do. 

TnleBlTsrsoparintendancy 

86 

81 

72 

48 

TuleBiver... 

80 
83 
24 

17 
84 
30 

16 
27 
20 

10 
20 
18 

Do. 

Auborry 

Da 

Mmoagn - 

Da          ^              T 
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Tabu  18.— Jiooolion,  eapaeUy,  enroUnunt  and  aUendanu,  etc.,  ofmkooU  during  JUeal 
ffear  ended  June  SO,  19i7— Oontiiiued. 


*^               MhOOb. 

•tr 

Total 
emoU- 
ment. 

eniolr 
mont. 

anoe. 

GfaasofacbooL 

ColOtBdO 

105 

120 

108 

96 

Soattisni  Ute  wparlntaiidancy . . . 

80 

00 

82 

74 

8oatli«ninto 

£0 

88 
16 

68 
14 

60 
14 

Day. 

Alkn 

25 

040 

30 
642 

26 
515 

22 
888 

Do. 

Idaho 

140 

126 

107 

90 

Kallsml 

SO 

so 

80 

24 
27 
75 

19 
25 
68 

12 
23 
55 

Do. 

KoQtmiil 

Do! 

DeSmet 

Fort  Hall  8operint«nd«DC7 

270 

282 

200 

148 

TnrtTTftn       .        ,    .    

20O 
20 
SO 

20 

240 
14 
22 

16 

158 
18 
22 

16 

116 
8 
16 

8 

xleaervatloii  boaidtni^. 
Mladom    boarding;   Eplaoo> 
M&^day;  Presbyterian. 

Skull  Valley 

Good  Shepherd 

Pnsbyterlaiiiaailon 

Fort  Lapwal  superintendeney . . . 

230 

224 

100 

150 

Sanatorium  and  school 

Kamlah 

80 
50 
100 

150 

124 
25 
76 

07 

108 
21 
75 

04 

84 
14 
62 

n 

gr* 

St.  Joseph's 

Iowa 

Sao  and  Fox  superintendeney. . . 

150 

07 

04 

71 

Sanatorium  and  school 

Fox 

80 
40 
80 

771 

46 
20 
31 

014 

46 
10 
20 

994 

85 

15 
21 

707 

Boaidtng. 
Day. 

IfMqnaktft 

^bo. 

Kansas 

Hfiffk^n . 

too" 

71 
702 

824 
00 

506 

711 
88 

558 

628 
70 

528 

Reservatinm  boarding.  " 

Klf^knnoo    . 

uiwhig^ 

Mackinac  superintendeney 

smT 

221 

206 

196 

Barasa  (Holy  Name) 

Harbor  Sprinei  (Holy  ChUd- 
hood). 

152 
200 

00 
131 

88 
125 

78 

123 

Missioo  bnanllng  and  day; 

Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Mmmt  Fhwimt 

850 
1,409 

374 
1,414 

850 
1,286 

826 
1,037 

Minmm^                        ..      . 

Cass  Lake 

40 
74 

50 
88 

45 

20 

43 
18 

ReaervEtion  boaidiiv- 

Fond  du  Lac  superintendeney.. . 

Fond  du  Lac 

40 
34 

18 
20 

18 
16 

8 
10 

Day. 

Normantown 

Do. 

Gnnd  Portarn • 

20 

no 

60 

21 

136 

44 

18 
101 
41 

13 
86 
33 

Do. 

T^hT.||ir^7^       .., .,„ 

Reservation  boaidiiv. 

Nettl^akf^ 

Day. 

248 

225 

208 

180 

PIlMMliJIHH 

212 
30 

218 
7 

196 
7 

185 

4 

Bj^i^ley 

Day.                           " 

188 

257 

284 

200 

Red  Lake 

76 
43 
70 

01 
59 
107 

79 
57 
08 

67 
56 

78 

HBOBrratton  boarding. 

Cranl/ake 

St  Mary's 

Contract  mission  boarding 
CathoUe.                         * 
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Tablb  IB.— looeUion,  capacity^  enrollmeiU  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  tckooU  during  Jiseal 
year  ended  June  SO^  i917— Gontmued. 


BaperintandendM  and 


*^ 


Totai 
•Droit 
nMBt. 


▲▼van 
•molt 


Avenoe 
attend^ 


Qaas  of  school. 


ICiniiMotar-Coiitinned. 
VecmlUlan  Lake 


110 


133 


Wliita  Baith  flaptrintandaKy . 
WldtaBartli 


£53 


fill 


BlbowLaka... 
FlnaPaliit.... 
Round  Lake... 
TwliiLaka.... 
8t.  Beoadlet's. 


aso 

30 
80 
68 

80 
30 
130 


266 
85 
15 
40 
25 
32 

106 


BkMflc&et  npttlntaiideDcy.. 


840 


826 


BlackfBOt 

Aart  Butte 

Old  AgeiUTt  Badger  Gnek. 


Old  AjmiicT, 
HolyFamay. 

Cniw  nperintendMioy. 


144 

30 
30 
145 


162 
27 
32 

114 


442 


860 


Crow , 

PryorCraek.. 
BlMkLodce.. 

Lodge  Giaai.. 
B«D0 


St.  Ajm'B.. 
SanXavier. 
Wyola. 


Flathead  superintendflnoy  .* 

St.IgDatlt]s 

Fort  BeOmap  superhiteDde&cy . 


100 
47 
80 

60 
85 

26 
125 
80 


84 
40 
28 

81 
80 

17 
68 
16 

1^ 


168 


FortBeDcDap.... 
Lodge  Pole. 
Bt.Paa]'B... 


61 
40 
160 


fa 

32 
121 


Fort  Peck  nperintendenoy. . 


FortPedt.. 

.  No.l 

No.  2 

No.3 

No.4 

Wolf  Point. 


120 
30 
30 
30 
30 
40 


134 

21 

34 

7 

20 
60 


ToDgne  RlTir  aaperintendanoy . 


216 


216 


TongoeBiyer. 

Bimey 

Lamedeer 

St.Lafare'B... 


Nebraaka.. 


647 


42 


667 


Genoa 

Santee  supertateDdenoy— Santee 

Normal  Training. 
Winnebago   aapedntendenoy— 

St.  Angnstme. 


Nevada. 

Caraon. 

Falko  saperlntcBidenoy. . 


400 
126 


122 


660 


482 
162 

33 

683 

823 


31 


Fallan 

Lovelooks. 


IM 


441 


211 
81 
13 
82 
22 
28 

104 

1,820 


963 


128 
21 
26 
78 


826 


138 


188 


66 
26 
97 


118 
16 
24 
6 
23 
66 


183 


669 


896 
141 


298 


24 


117 


198 
26 
10 
21 
16 
23 
89 

1,137 


214 


111 
16 
21 
67 


67 
88 
24 

24 
71 

13 
66 

9 

1^ 
"I3O 
l62 


51 
17 

84 

2M 


106 
11 
17 
6 
18 
48 


151 


627 


868 
128 


30 


498 


280 


Beaervatkn  boarding. 


Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Hiasion  boarding;  CathoUe. 


Beaervatlon  boarding. 

Do. 
lOariflo  boarding;  Gatholle. 


Reserratlon  boarding. 

Do. 
lOiBlon  day;  American  lUa- 

Bionary  Society. 
ICiBBion  day;  Baptist 
MlBBlon  day;  Amecloan  lUa- 

aionary  Doolety. 
KlBsian  day;  Cathdilo. 
lliaaion  boarding;  CathoUo. 
Hiasion  day;  Baptist. 


MisBloa  boarding;  Catholic. 


Reeervation  boarding. 

Day. 

ICimian  boarding;  Cathode 


Reserration  boarding. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Mission  boarding  and  day 
Preabytetian. 


Resenratlon  boarding. 
Day. 

Do. 
Ccntraot  mlsBion  boarding; 
Catholic. 


Nonreservadon  boarding. 
Mission  boarding  and  day; 

Congregational. 
MisBloa  boarding;  OBthoUc. 


NcMi  waervatlon  boanUng 


14 


Day. 


Do. 
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Tabui  lB.^^Looation^  eapaeU^f  enroUmetU  and  attendance,  etc,,  ofm^ooU  during  fiaoal 
ffear  ended  June  SO,  i9i7— Continued. 


SuperintendfliuiM  and  naineB  of 

^r 

Total 
anroU- 
mant. 

eor^ 
ment 

Averase 
attend- 
ance. 

GtaiofaohooL 

M«nida^-Contintied. 

FortlioDermltt ^ 

Moapa  River 

80 
20 
70 
60 

68 
10 
72 
38 

40 
18 
68 
83 

32 
16 
64 
24 

^bo. 

N^vHa 

Day. 

WalkflrRlTflr....... 

enoy. 

60 

07 

85 

'  68 

No.1 

85 
34 

2,7W 

61 
46 

3,2© 

43 
42 

2^911 

38 
85 

2,606 

JHk 

No.  2 

Da 

N4fwMifxhM> 

400 
108 
100 

473 
101 
110 

447 
94 
116 

430 
86 
113 

Null  leoei' VII  Ileal  boaidJBfc 
BeBervatlonboaidlns. 
Do. 

fioSSSa!!^^:":;;:;";:;::;'.::! 

IfMcakco. •... 

210 

100 

179 

174 

PmMff  Bofkf  tOL 

180 
80 

168 
22 

158 
21 

156 
18 

Do. 

Pioffdak.. 

Day. 

Pueblo  day  aobool  nparlntend- 
enoy. 

1,166 

1,308 

1,164 

976 

t 

^JiSST" 

82 
80 

120 
34 
38 
38 
60 
20 
60 
28 

125 

28 
120 
24 
40 
70 
40 
60 
80 
70 
84 
76 

28 

28 

112 

61 
84 
40 
81 
89 
50 
87 
150 

32 

86 
26 
22 
60 
62 
79 
17 
08 
2 
160 

26 
20 
.   107 
49 
30 
83 
75 
38 
68 
32 

no 

26 
82 

25 
20 
64 
68 

70 
17 
88 
2 
165 

21 
15 
91 
89 
24 
29 
61 

26 
101 

a 

50 
25 
14 
46 
86 
66 
16 
67 
8 
140 

Da 

sShSSt:::!;:::::; 

Da 

M«ta  ...........  ,.  . 

Da 

Da 

luCartY's 

Da 

If isita 

Da 

Pasuata 

Do. 

Paraie 

Do. 

SanFellpe 

Do. 

Bcmiig 

Do. 

1l4TrnfiliU0b 

lOariflo  boarding;  Oalliolla 
Do. 

Cochlti 

Jemas 

Do. 

SanDdefonao 

Do. 

SSiSSuv!..::::...!:.! 

Do. 

fianta  Clara.. ............ 

Do. 

Santa  DomiiuEo. 

Do. 

giUH.  iTvimiMpr 

Da 

Taos 

Da 

Jamas 

Iftaeionday. 

St.  CattMtliie'8 

San  Juan  nqNcintandanoy 

280 

806 

287 

190 

SanJnvi 

150 
80 

260 
47 

195 
42 

161 
89 

Do. 

Toadhvia.... 

Santa  Fe 

860 

408 

863 

862 

Zanl  niDarintoidBncv........... 

228 

858 

811 

286 

Zmil 

80 
118 
80 

810 

810 

140 
181 
37 

868 

117 

157 
87 

817 

110 
142 
84 

248 

IfiHian  day;  CSulstlan  Ke- 

Do 

Chrliitfan  Rfifmmfid ......... . 

North  Oiin>nna 

ChMokaa  mperinftndenBy 

858 

817 

248 

rhfn>fna..           ..    ... 

160 
40 
40 
80 
40 

2S8 
21 
39 
18 
27 

838 
16 
81 
18 
24 

194 
10 
18 
8 
18 

"^bo. 

Big  Cove 

Little  Snowbird 

Do. 

SnowUzd  Gap 

Di: 
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Tablb  18.— JSoeodion,  eapaeUyt  enrollment  and  attendance,  etc.,  o/ wAoob  during  Jisad 
year  ended  June  SO,  1917 — Gontinaed. 


schools. 

*^r 

Total 
enroD- 
meat. 

enroT 
ment 

Avertfls 

attend^ 

ance. 

Class  of  school. 

North  Dakota 

1,600 

1.867 

1,484 

1,014 

Blffmnnr^- 

80 

138 

00 

72 

184 

166 

133 

108 

No.l 

80 
86 
80 
76 
13 

22 

25 
37 
70 
12 

17 

a 

24 
58 

12 

12 
18 
22 
41 
10 

Day. 

No.  2 

Do. 

No.3 

Do. 

Fort  Berthold  > 

uiflMffu  ooaFuinc. 

Ifisslon  boardim[:  Oangrefla- 

tional. 

PyjrtTVrtton 

328 
662 

638 

401 

202 

547 

487 

418 

202 
100 
40 
40 
80 
40 
24 
20 
60 
16 

244 
107 
34 
80 
18 
28 
11 
15 
52 
13 

211 
108 
20 
28 
17 
20 
11 
10 
45 
IS 

184 
01 
25 
20 
13 
15 
10 
8 
41 
U 

Do. 

¥art1«^  Kfn^i 

Do. 

"SSLS™ ;  ■ 

Day. 

Do. 

Gnuid  River 

Do. 

little  Oak  Creek 

Do. 

Do. 

Nn^:::::;::::::;:;::;; 

Do. 

Bt.  Elinbeth's. 

Mission  boaidlng;  Epiaoopal. 

Standing  Rook  lOarion 

Turtle  lioimtatai  snperintwd- 

160 

253 

184 

04 

•^J.1 

40 
80 
80 
80 
80 

46 
67 
33 
75 
33 

20 

48 
24 
58 
25 

20 
23 
15 
25 
12 

Day. 

No.  2 

Do. 

No.3 

Do. 

No.  4 

Do. 

No.  6 

Do. 

Wahpeton 

200 
4,1M 

216 
4,580 

180 
3,080 

125 
3,607 

HM^ilumift         

Omtonment ............  T  T ..  T .,. , 

00 

128 

110 

86 

Reservation  boarding. 

GbeTome  and  Anpeho  soperfn- 
tendency. 

Gbejemieand  Aivpeho 

Bt  I/uke's" 

105 

123 

100 

106 

160 
45 

123 

100 

106 

Do. 
Mission  day;  Episoopal. 

CUloeoo 

600 

676 

608 

580 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

683 

665 

617 

567 

Anadailm 

110 
160 
156 
168 
60 

40 

143 

175 

167 

164 

16 

135 
171 
146 
151 
14 

121 
168 
124 
140 
14 

Fort  Sill 

Do. 

Rainy  Moontaip.  r 

Do. 

Rtvenide 

Do. 

C!nohf^On»k 

Mission  boarding!  Reformed 

Redstone* 

Presbyterian. 
Mission  day;  Baptist. 



Osage  sniMlnteDdMiey 

100 

140 

128 

100 

nimM 

115 
75 

120 
20 

112 
16 

05 
14 

StLouis's. 

Contract  Mission  boarding; 
Cathotto. 

Otoe 

80 
100 
00 
65 
80 
70 

iT 

73 
126 
36 
88 

07 

77 
68 
115 
20 
64 
84 

70 
66 
108 
24 
68 
77 

Pawnee 

Do. 

PoDca... 

Do. 

RedMoon 

Day. 

BaoandFoz 

Reservation  boarding. 

«•«« 

Do. 

160 

204 

isT 

171 

Bfloeca. 

100 
60 

154 
50 

130 
42 

133 
30 

Do. 

Bt.  Mary's 

Contract  mission  boarding; 

Catholic 

1  Report  of  mo. 


i  Not  in  operation. 
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Tablb  18.— Zoootion,  eapacUy^  enrollment  and  atUndancej  etc.,  of  MckooU  during  Jisoal 
year  ended  June  30,  i9i7— Continued. 


Superintendendfls  and  naniM  of 

SClUMil. 

^r 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  sdiooi. 

810 

373 

325 

207 

Shawnee 

Saflied  Heart  (St.  Benedict's) 
Sacrad  Heart  (St.  Mary's) .. . 

110 
100 
100 

144 
43 
86 

114 
40 
71 

100 
87 
70 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding;  CathoUc 
Do. 

Total,  Western  Oklahoma . 

2,613 

3,731 

3,406 

2,174 

FlTe  dviUnd  Tifhes 

1,683 

1,868 

1,684 

1,433 

Chemtoe  Nation;  Cherokee 
Orphan  SohooL 

110 

170 

143 

136 

Tribal  boarding. 

Greek  Nation 

327 

374 

341 

821 

Euohee 

100 
113 
115 

134 
134 
136 

116 
HI 
114 

110 
106 
105 

Do. 

Fufmila 

Da 

Nnyaka 

Da 

Chl<fkaffftw  Nation 

86 

45 

46 

80 

CnlHTifl 

Do. 

El  Mete  Bond  College... 

86 

45 

46 

80 

Contract;  private  boarding. 

Qioctaw  Nation 

660 

708 

676 

623 

Armstrong  Male  Acade- 
my. 
Jonee  Male  Academy.... 
Tuskahoma  Academy. . . 

Wheelock  Academy 

Old  Ooodland 

130 

100 
110 
100 
80 

40 

143 

136 
138 
120 
134 

65 

113 

HI 
113 
101 

85 

56 

05 

108 
103 
06 
76 

61 

Tribal  boarding. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Contract;  mission  boarding; 

Presbyterian. 
Contract:  mission  boarding; 
CathoUc. 

St.  Agnes  Mission. 

Chickasaw    and    ChocUw 
Nation. 

460 

480 

868 

834 

Murray  School  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Oklahoma  Presbyterian 
College. 

St.  Affies  Academy. 

St.  KHmlMrthV. 

160 
60 

160 
70 

ao 

108 

68 

178 

68 
38 

08 

47 

134 

61 
28 

83 

41 

122 

57 
22 

(Contract;  mission  boaiding; 

private. 
Contract;  mission  boarding; 

Da 

St.  Joseph's. 

Da 

fl«mim>l9  Nation 

100 

141 

116 

100 

Mi^knmkvy.... 

100 
1,886 

141 
1.888 

116 
1,044 

100 
852 

Tribal  boMdIng. 

OrefEon 

363 

346 

166 

123 

Klamath 

113 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

165 
19 
15 
31 
U 
15 

04 
15 
11 
15 
8 
18 

78 
10 

7 
11 

5 
12 

Resantlon  boarding. 

Modoc  Point 

Dav.                        " 

Yalnax 

Da 

No.  1 

Da 

No.  3 

Da 

Niis:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Da 

flUiImn 

660 
60 

764 
81 

678 
36 

466 
18 

Nonrwervation  boarding 

BuEl::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Day. 

iiT 

313 

174 

m 

TTmatflla 

88 
160 

143 
70 

131 
58 

100 

47 

Beservation  boarding. 
Mission  boordingrcSholic. 

St.  Andrew's  (Kate  Drezel). 

Warm  Springs  superintendenoy . 

180 

180 

110 

00 

Warm  Sin1n£s 

100 
80 

767 

100 
31 

831 

02 
18 

706 

86 

14 

438 

TUKHnration  boarding. 

Simnaaho 

Day. 

Ftansyirania:  Carlisle. 

I  Buildings  bonwd  May  0, 1016;  abolished  Oct.  12^  1917. 
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Tablb  IS^^Loeationt  dttpaeUyt  enrollment  and  aUendaneef  etc,,  of  adtooU  during  Jitoal 
year  ended  June  SO,  i9i7— Oontmued. 


SuparinteiidfliuiM  and  names  of 
flchootaa 

T' 

Total 
enroU- 
ment. 

emolE 
ment. 

ATQiafle 
attend- 
ance. 

Glass  of  8ofao(^ 

flmithPflkota 

4,128 

8,928 

8,308 

2,676 

Chflyttmo  Blvwr  wipwintandtepcy 

M2 

267 

228 

194 

CbffTmne  River 

180 
20 
22 
20 

20O 
19 
18 
20 

180 
16 
15 
18 

156 
13 
10 
15 

Do. 

No.  2 

No.  7 

No.  8 

Da 

Grow  GneksaperintendBncy 

157 

143 

129 

123 

GrowGraek. 

Immaoulate  CoDoeption 

82 
75 

92 

51 

80 
49 

76 
47 

Reserration  boarding. 
Contract:  mission  boarding; 

ThiivlTmn 

380 
100 
250 

402 

82 

296 

834 
70 
227 

230 
64 
195 

LowBnite 

Reservation  boarding.  ^ 
Nonieservatlon  boarding. 

Pino  Rid^  aupMintendiMwy . .... 

1,278 

1,088 

850 

653 

PineRidM 

210 
25 
28 
80 
30 
80 
33 
83 
80 
33 
30 
30 
24 
22 
24 
36 
80 
83 
80 
24 
30 
27 
80 
38 

18 

20 
23 
30 
20 
240 

808 
24 

6 
23 
37 
23 
27 

1 
21 
24 

9 
16 
13 
15 
19 
25 
28 
26 
24 
25 
18 
20 
14 
81 

8 
22 
15 
15 
11 
15 
225 

223 
20 

6 
Si 
31 
19 
20 

1 

16 
17 

8 
12 
11 
12 
15 
19 
21 
22 
15 
21 
14 
15 
13 
24 

8 
17 
12 
18 
10 
12 
191 

166 
15 
4 
19 
26 
13 
14 
1 

12 
12 
6 
9 
7 
7 
13 
9 
16 
17 
10 
16 
10 
6 
9 
12 
7 
12 
9 
10 
7 
6 
175 

Reservation  boarding. 

No.  I...T, 

Day. 

No.8> 

bo. 

No.  4 

Do! 

No.  6 

Do. 

No.  6 

Dou 

No.  7 

Dol 

No.8> 

Da 

No.  9 

Da 

No.  10      

Da 

No.  11 

Da 

No.  12 

Da 

No.  13 

Da 

No.  14 

Da 

No.  15 

Da 

No.  16 

Da 

No.  17 

Da 

No.  18 

Da 

No.  19 

Da 

No.» 

Da 

No.  21 

Da 

No.  22 

Do. 

No.  28 

Do. 

No.  24 

Da 

No.2S. 

Do. 

No.  28 

Do. 

No.  27 

Da 

No.  28 

Do. 

No.29w 

Da 

No.  80 

Da 

HolTRoflanr 

Gontract  mission  boarding; 
CathoUa 

Rapid  (Sty 

800 

322 

266 

191 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Rooabud  suparintendonoy 

1,136 

991 

888 

753 

20O 
20 
32 
40 
24 

Vi 

26 
26 
27 
29 
26 
25 
23 
28 
26 
26 
21 
26 
19 
27 

2n 

28 
5 
28 
16 
27 
13 
22 
5 

260 
26 

4 
17 
15 
24 
12 
17 

6 

227 
22 

4 
12 
IS 
20 
11 
14 

6 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Black  PiD6 

BnUCrei&i 

Do. 

GomGnek 

Do. 

Gat  Meat 

Do. 

Ha-Doc8  GtaiD 

Da 

SXlJi!^^'**"*^ 

Da 

littlaGrow'sGamp 

Da 

l4tt]eWhitaRiv«ri 

Da 

Lower  Got  Meati 

Kflk'flCanip 

21 
24 
28 
14 
6 
9 
14 
14 
16 
U 
6 

18 

20 

20 

12 

6 

8 

18 

11 

11 

10 

6 

13 
15 
14 
10 
5 
7 
11 
9 
6 
7 
5 

Da 

OakGnak.. 

Da 

PlneOfWk 

Da 

R«4  T/aaf      

Da 

i«««Thiind«i.......  .... 

Da 

SflSSST  ...'";;' 

Do. 

BpiincCiadc 

Do. 

upper  Cat  Meat 

Da 

WUteLake 

Da 

White  Thondars 

Da 

I  AboUabad  during  fkscal  year. 


•Notinoperatloii. 
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Tablb  IS.-^LodUion,  capaeiiiy,  enrollment  and  aUendanee,  tfte.,  ofediooU  during  fiical 
year  ended  June  SO,  1917 — Ckmtinued. 


BupcrintewlfliMfai  and  muuBB  o( 

'^r 

Total 
enioU- 
Bent. 

AversoB 
enroll-^ 

Avenn 

atte^ 

anoe. 

OasB  of  school. 

South  Bakote-CouUnued. 

Wood 

S26 

.20 

60 

880 

18 

66 

800 

10 

47 
260 

Bays. 

Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 
Contract  mission  boarduig; 
CatboUc. 

St.  Mary's 

fH.FrtfKdi'ff      

SiasetoD 

188 
60 
116 

187 

147 
76 
123 

118* 

182 
68 
101 

06 

126 
60 
88 

70 

Reservation  boarding. 
Nooreservation  boarding. 

SprinfEfield 

??S^?;..::::::::;::::;:::::: 

Utah 

Ooshatei 

<7 
1.587 

Bay 
Bo. 

BhlTwlta 

28 
85 

1,488 

22 
74 

1,186 

16 
64 

970 

Uintah 

Resarvatloo  boarding. 

WMhIngton 

ColTille  Buperlntondency 

856 

282 

225 

177 

No.l 

25 
80 
80 
80 
86 
25 
90 
100 

22 
81 

U 

23 

83 

16 
28 
25 
88 

10 
20 
80 
09 

10 
18 
16 
19 
11 
18 
24 
61 

Bay. 
Bo. 

No.8 

No.4 

Bo. 

No.5 

Bo. 

No.» 

Bo. 

No.9 

Bo, 

Sacred  Heart...... 

Mission  boarding;  Gathotto. 
Bo. 

St.  Mary's 

(Xiahman  superintendency 

616 

626 

411 

844 

Cushman 

850 
80 
25 
40 
70 

863 
22 
25 
80 
86 

284 
17 
90 
18 
72 

240 

14 

16 

8 

67 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Bay. 
Bo. 

Jamestown 

PortG^wihiA 

RVolromfffi      . 

Bo. 

St.  Oeorge's 

Mission  boarding;  Oathoilo. 

Neah  Bay  superintendency 

120 

111 

100 

74 

NeahBay 

00 
60 

63 

48 

67 
48 

80 
86 

Bay. 
Bo. 

QuUeote 

Spokane  sapeclntendency 

00 

68 

66 

86 

No.1 

83 
82 
26 

17 
84 

17 

14 
27 
14 

12 
16 
0 

Bo. 

No.2 

Bo. 

No.8 

Bo. 

Taholah  superintendency 

76 

60 

40 

42 

Taholah 

86 
40 

41 
16 

40 
9 

34 

8 

Bo. 

Queets  River 

Bo. 

Tulalip  sniwrlntendency^  ^ 

250 

268 

228 

202 

TuWip  . 

180 
40 
80 

208 
36 
24 

183 
24 
21 

170 
14 
18 

Reservation  boarding. 
Bay. 
Bo. 

Lumnu 

Swinomish 

Yaldma 

181 
2,487 

127 
2,101 

118 
1,868 

96 
1,666 

Wisconsin , , 

Hayward  superintendency 

805 

343 

285 

195 

Hayward 

231 
74 

283 
60 

240 
46 

160 
86 

Bay.                  — — ». 

La  Courte  Oreille 

680 

673 

600 

424 

Kffihff>Mh.. 

170 
80 
220 

120 

185 
43 
243 

102 

164 
80 
216 

91 

147 
17 
192 

68 

ReservatioD  boarding. 
Bay. 

Contract  mission  boarding: 
Catholic.                    ^ 
Mission  day;  OathoUo. 

Nemiit 

St.Ja8eph'8 

St.  Anthdy's. .......... 

I  Not  in  operation. 
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Tablb  18.— Xoeafiofiy  oapacUy^  enroUmmt  and  atUndane$y  etc.,  of  mIooIi  during  fiaooX 
year  ended  June  SO,  1917 — Continued. 


BCbOOb. 

*Y«r 

Total 
enioU- 
moat. 

AvwagB 
enroll 
ment. 

amoe. 

ClanofiflliooL 

Wtemsto-^nitiiiuad. 

I41C  da  Fhunbwo 

160 

151 

180 

181 

BMWvati4W  1t>oardlng. 

600 

844 

278 

250 

400 
200 

78 
266 

78 
200 

50 
200 

Miflslon  day;  Gathdlte. 

St.  Mary's 

Mtasioii  boarding;  Gathotto. 

190 

208 

200 

186 

Oneida 

140 
35 
25 

162 
25 
16 

159 
25 
16 

150 
20 
16 

'R^mrratloq  boardlBg. 

Adventlst  lUssloD 

Mission  day;  Adventfait. 

Hobart  lilssloD 

Mi8donday;BpiaooE)aL 

117 

67 

64 

66 

KedCUff 

52 
65 

82 
35 

29 
86 

22 
84 

1>ay. 

Bayfield  (HoIyFamUy) 

Miflrfan  boarding;  Gathotto. 

Tomah 

275 
110 

800 

874 
186 

292 

262 
125 

272 

204 
120 

232 

Bo. 

Whtenbefx. 

Wyoming 

BhoahooeaoperlntendeDoy 

300 

292 

272 

233 

Bhodune 

135 
25 
120 

90 

167 
26 
88 

16 

157 
21 
78 

16 

148 

16 
80 

15 

Beservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Anmaho 

'Contract  mlssioa  boarding; 
Catholic. 

Tablb  19.— 5cAooI  $uai»ticsfor  41  yean.^ 

INDIAK  SCHOOLS  AKD  AVERAOS  ATTENDANCE  FROM  1877  TO  1917. 


Boanilng  sdhools. 

Day  schools.! 

TotaL 

Tear. 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number. 

ATera^B 
attendaooe. 

Number. 

AiFerage 
attendanoe. 

Ig77 

48 
49 
52 
60 
114 
140 
157 
153 
167 
158 
156 

•  170 
•168 

•  166 

•  160 

•  162 
•160 

'      108 
119 
107 
100 
86 
106 
125 
154 
145 
227 
227 
242 
230 
233 
228 
238 
234 

150 

13 

109 
200 

246 
282 
807 
812 
385 
883 
413 
808 
800 
888 
400 
894 

3,596 
4  143 
4448 
4,651 
8,148 
1?.238 
18,188 
21.568 

1878         

1879 

1880 

1885 

6,201 

9865 

15,061 

17,708 

21,812 

20,106 

18,774 

20,973 

20  607 

20,858 

20,702 

«20,063 

«20,368 

1,942 
2,367 
3,127 
8,860 
8,643 
<880 
4,873 
5306 
6,233 
6^269 
5,426 
«5,220 
«4,926 

18B0 

1806 

1900 

1905 

S^456 
24,946 

2' SI 

25,830 
26  127 
26!  128 

1010 

1911 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

«25,308 
425;  284 

1917 ;.. 

1  For  other  years  see  1013  report 

*  Indian  children  In  publlo  sdioob  under  contract  are  Inohided  in  the  average  attendanoe,  hot  the  adioob 
are  not  Inobided  In  the  number  of  sohoola. 

•  Indodea  Five  Tribes,  boerdinf  schoolsi 

«  The  decrease  In  attendanoe  is  due  to  a  dlflsrent  method  of  computation.  Formerly  the  average  attend- 
anoe was  the  average  of  three-ouarters  having  the  greatest  attendance.  The  year's  attendanoe  has  been 
oooQNited  for  10  months^  Including  September,  when  the  attendanoe  Is  always  amalL 
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Tablb  19,— School  itatiities/or  41  yMrt— Contmued. 

APPB0PRIATI0N8  ICADB  FOR  SCHOOLS  BT  THE  GOVERNMENT  SINCE  1870. 


Tear. 


Appropria- 


Peroesit 
inerean. 


Tear. 


PBTOSOt 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
18S0. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1893. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1896. 


riio,fioo 

30.000 

ai.ooo 
i\  rjoo 

7^(100 

la^.ooo 

4«7,200 
67^^200 

l,ir>     65 


60.00 
100.00 
35.00 


i,i: 
1  :n 

1, 3^:. 

l,!^l. 

h 

3,<)tv 
3,0.^. 
3,51,.  j65 
3,631,771 


80.00 
360.00 
88.00 
47.00 
10.00 
10.00 
13.60 
14.00 

1.00 
85.00 
34.80 

1.04 
13.50 
18.87 
13.00 
38.45 

4.54 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1903 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Total  sinoe  1876 


$8;  688, 890 

8,080,867 
8,344^350 
8,581,360 
8,533,960 
8,ffl0,740 

S,93i^880 

4,105,716 

4,006,885 

8,767^909 

3,685^990 

8,767^496 

4,015^730 

M,408,855 

•4,678,637 

«4, 891, 155 

*4,70l!903 

*t6,185,390 


106,943^195 


0.35 

11.38 

4.91 

5.83 

8.84 

1.38 

10.15 

13.67 

3.96 

4.58 

13.36 

■6.36 

11.96 

1.96 

6.87 

9.65 

6.35 

16.14 

7.08 

10.38 


iDeonasB. 

I  Includes  8400,000  for  Indian  sohool  and  agency  bnildlngB. 

•  Indodes  8440,000  for  Indian  school  and  agency  boUdJngs. 
« Includes  $430,000  for  Indian  school  and  a^^cy  buildings. 

•  Includes  8300,000  for  LkUan  school  buildmga^  Sioux  reservations,  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Tai^lb  20.— Demon8(ra(t6/i/arm8,  fiteal  year  ended  June  SO,  1917. 


States  and  supsrfaiteodflDOies. 

Aere- 
age. 

Vahie. 

Vahie 
Of  tools 

Imple- 
ments. 

Employees  en- 
gaged. 

Vahie  Of  prodnets. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Raised. 

Con- 
sumed. 

Sold. 

On 
hand. 

arandtotfti 

1,465 

854,040 

87,563 

16 

83,740 

85,535 

88,198 

8384 

83,118 

Arisona 

1,140 

3 

830 

880 

40 

780 

iTaib^h.:.  , 

8 
300 

48 

110 

8 

130 

8,370 

960 

9,750 

830 
690 

1 
8 

300 

680 

San  Xavler 

830 
400 

40 
400 

780 

f>i<inniia:  Oampo 

Idaho:  Fort  Hall* 

Montana:  Blaokbet 

606 

8,633 

Nfbraffirft.      .. 

8 

600 

997 

473 

90 

48S 

Santee 

30 
90 

688 

410 
40 
6 

3,100 
7;660 

6,880 

83,800 
400 
860 

8,538 
446 

8 

8 

600 

1,080 

907 
8,088 

473 
1,991 

90 
184 

486 

North  Dakota:  Fort  Berths 
old« 

90B 

Oklahoma:  Chqrenne  and 
Arapaho* 

1,880 

3 

1 

1,080 
'180 

990 

990 

Utah:  Shlvwlts 

1  Not  reported. 


•  Only  Items  reported. 


•1916nport. 
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Table  2l.'-E3fperimenkUMnfarmat  JUedl  year  ended  June  SO,  1917, 


SOtwindamwrhrtiaMlmftiM. 

Am- 

VtfeM. 

Oltooli 
fluats. 

MmL 

Vfthieof  pfodiiOtB. 

Mtm- 
bar. 

Wtfii. 

BalMd. 

Oaif 
simud. 

Bold. 

On 
htnd. 

OnndtotaL 

m 

IBM 

7 

MS 

WW 

tioo 

1260 

Athom:  SttltRlvar 

110 

1 

47 
1 

«0 

W 

418 
29 

C«) 

0 

1 

1 

960 
16 

100 

100 
960 

100 

tfontaaa:  Crow... 

980 

New  MflEdoo:  Poehlo  d»y 

iwhoohi 

N«^  IHiMa:    Btabding' 

>  BoiTOwvd  Indlu  lands. 


•  Agtnqr  tools  medi 
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Tablb  26.— >iiaolm«nt0  tupprwed  5]f  tft«  dipartmmi  during  thefi$oal  year  ended  June  SOf 

1917  9  and  made  in  ihe  field. 


Statef  md  tribes  ornauratloai. 


Approved  bTd»- 
partmeni 


Number. 


Acnage. 


lladeittttMllBM. 


Number. 


Total. 
ArlMoa 


1,134 


175,486 


4,<8g 
3,773 


Colorado  River..... 
PimaCQilaBlver). 


72 


790 


a 

3,771 


aD 

185,300 


Gellfonila(piib]Io  domain) 

Colorado:  Absantee  Wyandot  (pabUc  domain) . 


I/Anae  and  Vleux  Deaert. 
Ontonagon. 


Fond  du  Lao.. 


Abaentee  Wyandot  (pubHo  domain).. 

Crow 

Fort  Peck. 

Turtle  Mountain 


NebradEa:  Winnebago.. 
Nevada:  Walker  Biver.. 
North  Dakota. 


Turtle 
Oklahomi:  PoCawatomL 
Ongon 


Rock 

itain  (pubUo  domain). 


UUL 

Wanh  Springs. 
PubUcfT       • 


South  Dakota.. 


Cheyenne  River.. 

Lower  Brule 

Pine  Ridge 

Roaebud 


Washington:  Yakima. , 
WiaoQDflln. , 


Abaontee  Wyandot  (pnbKo 
Lao  Courte  QreUle 


133 


lit 


10 


346 

25 
192 

4i: 


310 
790 
120 


861 


621 
940 

17,102 


409 


136,006 


80 
2,243 


14,870 
41 
115 
708 


456 
86 


131,886 
4,160 


478 
890 

190 

1,427 


31 


4,666 


81 


4,666 


160 
168 


158,8 


70,071 


80,860 
4,136 
40,668 
67,749 

160 

470 


193 

4 

105 


30,096 

640 

88,435 


80 
399 
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Tabu  ^,^Sdn  o/Tndkofu^  dUotted  landt  during  JUcal  year  ended  June  SOy  1917. 


Noooompetent  sales.^ 

Inherited-land  sales.* 

BtateB  md  wqwrintaiklMMfai. 

Nam* 
bar  of 

JUMfle. 

Fxooeeda. 

Num. 
berof 

tOMSti. 

Aflnege. 

PnxMds. 

Onni  total 

8,006 

440,837.02 

r,  176,670. 14 

0,000 

1,110,306.14 

817.430.604.34 

Total.  1017 

688 
683 

422 
620 
208 
824 
404 
620 
235 
02 

00,840.00 
64,06&62 
84,420.00 
46,826.81 
20,778.80 
84,801.11 
66,107.08 
83,06Sw80 
84,060.83 
7;000.88 

1,040,302.00 
'000  011.24 
664,724.66 
770,626.14 
407,31&66 
608, 88a  76 
078,66&r 

1,24?,  030. 00 
442  7B2.86 
160,818.81 

065 
324 
883 
418 
100 
302 
888 
873 
768 
708 
820 
043 
078 

U'^OO 

t\762,26 
t'^,r45.45 
4f.2H],O0 

10,  7!*7,04 
4:i,&52.27 

l2'H,;i:a6l 

102,7as.OO 
0I,3<>2.67 

10'Ka-'^^.25 
6i,  h:.07 
00,214.07 

122,222.52 
44,406.00 

1,646,066.00 
Q04,24L48 
71^608.53 
738,300.10 
3S!007.73 

1016 

1915 

vm 

1013 

1012 

1802,606.04 

1,218,706.34 

i£;430.87 

2' 0^404!  60 

10ll» 

1010* 

10004. 

1008 

1007 

1006    

1006 

1004 

1008 

.,,,,,. 

767,173.26 

nftl1%tlfft?  1P<wtRM««kl1,, 

1 
6 

4 

80 
480 
241 

320 
2,065 
8,236 

1 

12 
10 

2 
1,476 
1,801 

106 

Golcndo:  floathmi  TJift. 

8,087 
46,370 

IMio  

Ornmr  d'AI^^ML    

4 
15 

10 

687 
754 

550 

16,046 
38,731 

22,483 

TwtliiqrwAl 

4 
14 

241 
408 

8,236 
26,108 

KMnnKM> 

4 
10 

1 

10 

122 
870 

40 

041 

10,706 
16,426 

801 

16,244 

6 
5 

310 
240 

11,110 
li;823 

Potwinitonif . . . 

IfMi^n;  MfMftinilA 

Mfapi^Ft*    ....               

21 

1,188 

14,660 

Food  du  Lml 

1 

13 
5 

58 

0 
406 
440 

10,064 

120 
0,007 
0,117 

06,060 

2 

18 

1 

114 

81 
15,537 

2,475 

2,030 

200,040 

Ti«mh  \sk^.  X  .  

White  Earth 

u^tf^in 

Cam. 

22 
16 
21 
40 

8,131 

041 

6,082 

2;4fl8 

28,128 

^726 

48,807 

181,506 

81 

28 

6 

00 

11,602 
2277 
1656 
6;304 

115,510 

16;377 
427,664 

Flathead 

Fort  Peck 

MMvaika 

Ofivi^ii 

18 
10 
12 

84 

1,078 
000 
416 

0,786 

113,077 
38,400 
30,100 

111,382 

44 

23 
23 

42 

2,700 
3,188 
1,330 

6,148 

246,421 

fl«lt4W 

83,176 

'WtamBfaago . . ,.. 

07,066 
64,068 

North  1>aknia 

F^rtBerthold 

16 
26 
16 
26 

183 

1,710 
i;034 
2600 
8;684 

24,580 

36,536 

fr;SJ 

30,340 
306,700 

4 
10 

7 
12 

160 

480 
1,757 
1.506 
3,318 

31,840 

8,400 
27  506 

FortTottfln. 

fltaatinr  Borlr 

5!226 

Turtle  doimtain 

12*742 

ovi^imiH^ 

418,060 

Omtomnfint 

17 
34 
23 
84 
11 

1,478 
6,421 

i:^'836 

845 

40 

80 

36,530 

00,570 

45,588 

100,034 

15,078 

827 

1,600 

31 
03 
37 
8 
13 

3,007 

8633 

6,313 

1008 

1,277 

'110 

3 

160 

630 

006 

100 

07,580 
107,372 
110,708 
0806 
24,000 
8.200 

CSMyemie  and  AnqiMho 

Onsvi 

FawoBO 

Fooca. • 

Saifand  Fox,,. 

126 

Bed  Moon 

2,326 

10 

1,300 
340 
80 

26,503 
4,812 
4,613 

11' 786 

Smca 

11,726 

flhawnee......... 

1.360 

.  1,  1007  (34  Stat.  L^  1015-1016),  modified  hj  acts  of  May  20, 1006  (35  Stet  L.,  444), 

.  L.,86fr-866),  and  F^b.  14, 1013  (37  Stat.  L.,  678-070). 

27. 1002  (32  Stat.  L..  246-2^).  modifled  by  acts  of  Mav  8, 1000  (34  Stat.  L.,  182),  May  20^ 


tllUcraetofllv. 
Itme26,1010(308tet.]   _  ,.  _         . 

*  UiiiferaetonCa727.  l0O2(32Stat.  L..  246-276). modified  by  acUof  Mav  8, 1000(34  Stat.  L.,  182),  ] 
1008  (36  StaL  Ir.,  4«l),  Jmie  26, 1010  (30  Stat.  Lm  866-860).  and  Feb.  14, 1013  (37  Stet  L.,  078-070). 

*  l^odee  aalw  of  tends  or%w,  Osa«e,  and  Five  Gtviiked  Txlbao. 
«Inaliidee8alesofFiye(}rrlUiedTzIb«8.  ^  1 
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Table  27.-^dle8  oflndUmt'  aUatted  landi  during  fitoal  year  ended  June  SO^  1917. -^-Om. 


Nonoompetent  sales. 

Inherited-land  sales. 

states  and  raperintendenoies. 

Nnm- 
bar  of 

tracts. 

Acreage.' 

Proceeds. 

Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 

Aenage. 

Proceeds. 

Oregon 

10 

1,400 

314, 164 

11 

1,155 

317,130 

Klamath. , 

1 
5 

1 
4 

108 

160 

720 

40 

235 

16,409 

960 

Rosebnnr 

9 

1,360 

12,143 

3  110 

8Uetz 

l^dOO 
12,854 

348  301 

Vmi^\^ 

1 
108 

40 
15,827 

3,aei 

382,006 

South  Dakota 

GhermuiB  Klver.. . . 

3 
2 

16 
48 
14 
25 

12 

8 

955 

165 

8,253 

9,075 

800 

1,579 

754 

351 

0,610 
421 
15,625 
119,530 
21,218 
08,601 

13,704 

15,187 

8 
16 

8 
89 
11 
36 

9 

14 

1,117 
2,799 
2458 
7036 
'918 
2,081 

557 

907 

0  146 

C^row  Creek 

19!965 

PfoeBldee 

10  987 

Roaebudr. 

06;i76 
30  260 

Slssetan 

VnnVton   ..., 

85!738 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Otiny 

10,340 
30,386 

Washington 

Oolyille 

1 
2 

00 
41 

800 

3,250 

2 

1 
1 
1 
9 

21 

120 
12 
80 
2 

603 

780 

8.840 

CtuThman 

811 

Tahdah 

4,000 
143 

Tnbdp 

V&VlfpA. 

5 
3 

350 
98 

12,137 
1,519 

37,508 
38,946 

Wfaoonsln ..,  .. 

La  Points 

1 
1 
1 

89 
8 

1 

899 
320 
300 

Oneida 

19 

700 

33,196 

RedCUflf 

Tomah..... 

2 
19 

80 
1,048 

750 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

28 

2,357 

28,288 

19,390 

Table  28.— Po^mte  in  fee  issued  under  act  of  May  8, 1906  (34  Stat,  X.,  18t),  as  modified 
by  acts  of  May  t9,  1908  (35  Stat,  L.,  4U\  and  June  tS,  1910  (36  Stat,  L,  865,) 


Patents  in  fee  issued  from  ICay  8, 1900,  to 
June  30, 1917. 

AppUcations  for  patents  in  fee  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  ended  June  80^ 

States  and 
saperintendendes. 

Original  aUotmeuts. 

Inherited  land. 

Re- 
ceived. 

Denied. 

Approred. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Total 

13,902 

1.470.285.08 

2.527 

277.898.86 

2.500 

297 

2.208 

206,644.00 

Arizona:  San  Xavler 

1 
22 

40.00 
1,888.00 

1 
1 

12.40 
10.00 

Oallfimria 

Bishop 

2 

1 

16 
8 

224 

280.00 
80.00 

968.00 
05.00 

80.968.86 

OreaaviUe 

Hoopa  Valley 

Round  Valley 

1 
58 

laoo 

8,733.18 

.. 

Tdaho 

78 

8 

7K 

11,680.00 

Courd'Alene 

If^^rtHall 

122 
54 
48 

165 

18,980.97 
8,775.94 
8.261.05 

11,193.63 

5 

787.65 

41 
27 
10 

90 

2 

i* 

13 

89 

27 

9 

77 

0.289.00 

788  00 

Port  Lapwai 

53 
87 

2,944.58 
7,416.60 

5  164.00 

•  ■  •  ■      •      ■  . 

KIckapoo ............ 

96 
69 

5,816.14 
5.877.49 

50 
37 

4.332.80 
8,084.89 

67 
23 

2 
11 

65 
12 

4.403.00 
761.00 
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Table  28.— Potente  in  fee  issued  under  act  of  May  8, 190$  {34  Stat,  L.,  18t\  as  modified 
:  acU  of  May  t9,  1908  {S5  Stat,  £.,  444),  and  June  tS,  1910  (36  Stat,  L.,  85Sy- 
bntmued. 


Fatenta  In  fee  Iflsaed  from  Hay  8, 1906,  to 
Jane  80, 1917. 

AppUoatiooa  fior  patents  in  fee  dor- 
bBC  flaoal  year  eodad  Jane  80^ 

states  and 

Inherited  land. 

Ra- 
oeived. 

Deniad. 

Approved. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Norn- 
bar. 

Aoreage. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

MonntFlaannt 

8.682 

1,388.28 
294,700.28 

4 
20 

208.24 
1.804.50 

1 
40 

I 
12 

88 

8,067.00 

,       

"'end  dn  Lm.. 

30 
38 
54 

13 
8.573 

674 

1,506.50 
1,939.82 
4,416.53 
1,074.89 
28^84a00 

104,226.60 

7  1          860.00 

4 
18 
30 

8 

1 

8 
8 
14 
8 

881.00 

QnndPoitigs 

8 

6 

4 

24a  00 
898.00 
806.50 

648.00 
978.00 

NattLaki..;. ..!.... 

840.00 

WlUtaSarfh 

1 

Montana  . 

294 

40.669.51 

196  1        61 

144 

8a  708. 00 

•  •■■■■■>■■•■ 

BlaakfeaL 

4 

75 

403 

193 

1.066 

920.97 
14.812.47 
85,814.61 
53.678.56 

71.720.03 

3            8 
84             4 

45             4 

Crow 

200 
49 
80 

512 

25,636.30 
8,968.81 
11,160.00 

46.981.04 

80 
41 
78 

72 

5.877.00 

Flathead 

sSttioo 

Fort  Peek. 

114 
103 

41 
80 

81,489.00 

N«i»iMfika 

4,906.00 

OniAlm 

572 

26 

280 

178 

8 

1,201 

86,996.94 

8,866.06 

21,239.80 

10,138.33 

860.00 

816,919.00 

191 

34.811.00 

16 

2 

14 

720.00 

Santaa 

968 
53 

18,708.00 
8,412.04 

38 
68 

2 

26 

26 
82 

8.488.00 

Wlmiabaso. 

1.817.00 

Nevada:  Ganon 

North  Dakota 

180 

39,516.47 

334 

82 

208 

40,868.00 

FortBarthold 

FortTottan. 

S3 

83 

296 

789 

2,549 

7,068.90 

7;  633. 80 

93,98&86 

108;  358. 46 

230,874.88 

3 
39 
52 
86 

404 

334.00 
8,150.67 
10,142.21 
15,899.59 

42,087.16 

16 
83 
55 

130 

830 

4" 

is' 

60 

16 
89 
55 

108 

780 

5,156.00 
8, 96a  00 
18,577.00 
14,16a  00 

04,108.00 

Cantonmrat 

53 

339 
155 
96 
74 
106 
196 
43 
857 
631 

345 

7,415.88 

83,797.98 
19,775.14 
10  915.79 
8  856.31 
9,13L01 
31,793.86 
4,357.77 
53  139.08 
53,308.46 

26,600.75 

28 

17 
23 
17 
34 
28 
31 
2 
189 
35 

87 

4,258.66 

3,906.49 
3,677.86 
2,213.74 
2,91&58 
3  343.36 
3,967.07 
560.00 
12,429.46 
5, 67a  94 

8,101.63 

8 

196 

3 

8 

39 

39 

90 

9 

306 

146 

56 

8 
8 

a* 

11 
7 
6 
3 
3 
3 

9 

ChaTenne  and  Ara- 

187 
3 
1 

18 
88 
84 
7 
806 
143 

47 

14,683.00 

4oaoo 

fTfowa . 

Otoe 

oaoo 

Pawnee 

1,615.00 
4, 01a  00 

10. 10a  00 

Panoa 

8ao  and  Fox 

8eger 

64a  00 

BenMk...:::::::::::: 

17,409.00 
15  151  00 

Shawnee 

Orefon 

4,506.00 

Flanmt^. 

39 
15 
21 
265 
5 

2.376 

5,912.27 

3,147.09 

1  43&78 

16,513.61 

68a  00 

5 
10 
16 
51 

5 

342 

803.73 
1,511.39 
1,460.73 
8,56^89 

76a  00 

61,686.04 

14 

6 

8 

1,38a  00 

Boaeburs 

SSu.... 

9 

31 

3 

663 



8 

86 

9 
38 
3 

577 

878L00 

TTm<^l1a. 

.3,11&00 

saaoo 

88, 06a  00 

Warm  Spring* 

Booth  Dakota 

Cheyemie  RlTer. 

Crow  Creek 

279 

90 

.  96 

553 

351 

80,807.84 
14,687.36 
34,390l15 
106, 44^53 
7S.72S.2fi 

27 
57 

6 
156 
60 

9 
18 

4,791.86 
9,343.47 
1,06a  00 
31,933.39 
13,193.54 
884.14 
1,56a  74 

105 
40 
36 

108 
17 
70 

808 

1 
8 

66' 

7 
8 
7 

104 
88 
36 
86 
10 
67 

396 

81,56&00 
6,639  00 
5,453  00 
6,776.00 

3,ooaoo 

8,11&00 
37,436.00 

Lower  Brole 

PinaRidae 

Boaebad 

aaaataii.:  .  . 

208          20,83L73 
805  1       83,50158 

4  1            340.00 

Yankton .. 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Omay 
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Tablb  28.— PcrfCTtfff  in  fee  iemed  under  act  of  Ma^  8^  1906  (S4  Stat.  L.^  18t\  om  modified 
by  acU  jf  i^  f9,  290S  (SS  Stat.  L.,  444\  end  June  t5,  1910  (S€  Stat.  L.,  86S}- 
Cootiuued. 


PBtaBts  In  IM  isBoed  fron  lfo7  >k  »»» to 
JonslO^in?.    ''^"^ 

AppHortloBi  fcr  patnts  in  fM  doi^ 
Ik  fiscal  jwr  «niled  Jam  30^ 

Statasaod 

OrfsiiMlallotiiMntB. 

Inhoitadland. 

MivwL 

B-. 

ApprovHl. 

• 

1^ 

ACTMCB. 

b^ 

A^ 

bS" 

Aamg^ 

300 

30,SHL09 

371 

31,08.81 

55 

0 

46 

a.«7.flD 

ColTflte 

68 
6 

5^534.30 

870L0O 

4,00180 

3 

8 

ML  00 
UOLIO 

17 

« 

15 

1.3SB.00 

ffpokim  .    . 

U 

* 

U 

804.00 

l^riKMi.. 

i 

1 

304 

380 

8&00 
18SL86 

3ot8rain 

13,16185 

TuWIp 

YiklmL 

Wlffflmrfn  . 

14 
138 

1,3« 

1,814.80 
1^568.93 

88,87^04 

8 
30 

UO 

1 

3 
1 

3 
18 

118 

ISOlOO 
1,00100 

6,11L00 

HaywBfd.. 

16 
13 
100 
1,083 
38 

74 

1,16L04 

874.14 

7,081.53 

41,506.03 

3,3Sa30 

7,007.08 

13 
4 
30 
56 
10 

87 

i" 

13 

8 
30 
55 
10 

87 

18800 

LaednFlamlMui 

UPotate 

OneldA 

B«dCiilI 

Wyomiiig:  ShodiQOB..... 



7 

18 

304 

1 

86 

S8&10 
1,680154 

8,806.31 
80LOO 

3,341.65 

313.00 
8; 300. 00 
1,007.00 
1,003.00 

1,000.00 

SUHMARY  OF  PATENTS  IN  FEB  ISSUED  UNDER  ACT  OF  XAT  8,  1006. 


'appBoi. 
itiopsap- 
1  provad. 

Aonm 

1007 

880 

1,987 

1,160 
055 

1,011 
344 
630 

1,148 
040 
834 

3,303 

02,132.50 

1006 

1531991. 78 

1000 

133  33L79 

1910 

99  339.10 

1911 

115.57&37 

1913 

45!  530. 49 

1913 

67,477.49 

1914 

152.40144 

1915 

134,114.86 
130  96143 
306;  441 00 

1916 

1917 

Total .' 

13,097 

1,380,31126 
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FlflOAlyBar. 

QnH-gyB«iaaa), 

HveClvlUfedTribeB.* 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Aoretee. 

, 

530 

36,736.40 

9,933 

669,787.74 

1917 

30 
30 
36 
73 
87 
53 
68 
315 

916.88 
1,401.45 
1,096.38 
8  889.35 
1,030.00 
8318.38 
4,104.91 
10,170.36 

*'S5 
097 

786 

1,106 

'966 

653 

963 

1,470 

1866 

156,403.17 
43,108.00 

60,on.a3 

81,034.73 
00,533.64 
45,075.51 
84,679.84 
88,070.84 
53,761.09 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1913 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1  Act  of  Mar.  8, 1909  (85  Stat.  L.,  751). 
*  Aot  of  Hay  37, 1908  (85  Stat,  h.,  813); 


by  departmental  approval. 


Note.— Act  of  CoDgreBs  dated  Hay  37, 1908  (86  Stat.  L.,  313),  removing  restrlotions  from  all  lands  of  inter* 
married  whitee,  freedmen,  and  Indians  of  leas  than  half  Indian  blood,  and  from  aU  lands  ezomt  homesteads 
of  Indians  havmg  half  or  more  than  half  and  less  than  three-quarters  Indian  blood,  operated  to  remove 
reatdctloiistramlhe  lands  of7O,000  Indians,  who  held  8,000,000^aore8. 

Tablb  SO.-^Certifioaies  of  competency  ieeued  during  fiecal  year  ended  June  SO,  1917,  under 
act  of  June  25, 1910  (S6  Stat,  £.,  86S),  to  Indians  hoUhng  fee  patents  with  reetrictUms 
at  to  aiienation. 


Indians  to  whom  issued. 


Aggregate.... 

Total,  1917 

1910 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1913 

1911 

Fort  HaU.  Idaho 

8^eea»OMa 

TulaUPyWaata 

Food  an  Lae,  Mfam 

Haywaid.Wls 

Lao  dn  Flambeau,  Wis. 
LaPdnte^Wis 


Table  31. — Certificates  of  competency  issued  to  Kaw  and  Osage  Indians. 


80,370 


Fiscal  year. 

Kaw.i 

Osage.* 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

AektmM^ 

69 

17,904 

483 

1917 - 

7 

1,130 

31 

4 
13 

4 

33 
33 
84 
393 
19 

10,306 

1960 

5,880 

1  900 

10,890 

10  880 

41,100 

148  570 

9  310 

1916 

1915 

5 
13 
1 

1 

800 

1,904 

400 

480 

1014 

1913 

ffiS:;;::::::::::::::::::::::::. :::.:::.:.:::.:::::::. :::::::.:: 

1911 

1910 

1909 

30 
6 
6 

1 

8,000 

3,400 

3,400 

400 

1908 

1907 

1906 

I  Aet  My  1, 1903  (33  Stet.  L.,  636). 


s  Act  June  38, 1906  (34  Stat  L.,  539). 
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Tablb  3S.—ByMingiy  etc.,  eompleted  during  thefiteal  year  ended  June  SO,  1917. 


States  and  suparintondeDcies. 


Improvament. 


Cost. 


TotaL 

na: 
Colofado  RiTer.. 


NaT^(Tohatchi). 

PJina. 

SanXaviar 

Do 

Do 

W«8tmiNav«)o.... 

CalUomia: 

Campo 

HoopaVallay 

Pala 

Roond  Valley 


Fond  da  Lao. 

RadLaka 

Do 

Montana: 

Crow 

Do 

Crow  (Pryor).- 

Crow. 

PortBalknap 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Peek. 

TongaaRtvw 

Nebraska: 

Santee 

Do 

Navada:  UoBp^mw 

Naw  Hezloo: 

Albaqnerqna. 

Do 

Do 

Jlcaillla 

Pueblo  Bonlto .'.'  II.'.'.'. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

North  OuroUna:  Cherokee . 
Oklahoma: 

Cblloooo 

•Rlflftmflald   "'"''!"" 

Do 

Cheyenne  Aiapi^o. . . . 

Euchee  School. 

Kiowa 

Do 


Shawnee 

Do 

Orefon:  Klamath 

Panns^vanla:  OBrlisIa 

8<Mithi)akota: 

Cmton  As^nm 

Cheyenne  Riyer. 

Crow  Creek 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pierre. 

Rapid  aty 

Rosebod 

Do 

Rosebud  <Okzeeh»  day) . 
Rosebud.. 

Do., 


Wi 


Do.. 


Do.. 

Do.... 

Tnlallp.... 

'WlaoGosIn: 

Haywatd. 

Tomah.... 


quarters. 


Rapalihig 

Two  stone  cot 

Additions  to  stone  dormitory 

Frame  commissary  boUdlnK . . 

School.  No.  90  (adobe) 1, ..!.!!!.!.!]!.!.;;;;!!!!!!.*;! 

Day  school,  Indian  Oasts 

Day  school,  Quojote 

Day  school!  Vamori 

Emptovees*  stone  mess,  stone  gas  house,  two  stone  cottages, 
addinon  to  st<mo  boUerhouse,  addxtiotn  to  school  bulldfaigs. 

Two-room  building  for  kitchen  and  dining  room 

Hospital,  No.  48 T7^. 

Sewer  system , 

Schoolhoasa,  No.  63  (Yokia,  day) 

Log  house  for  John  0|ibway 

PoBoe  qnartara. 

Steam  boUer *. 


Heating  plant 

Brick  schoolhouse 

Laundry  and  employees'  quarters'. 

Frame  office  builcting 

Brick  laundry  and  heating  plant . . 


ICateriai  for  school  building  and  cottage . 

Steel  water  standpipe 

Two  spiral  flie  escapes 


Repairs  to  old  bridge  and  one  naw  span  (Niobrara). . 

OfSce  building 

One  iteme school  building.... 


Heating  system  lor  sewing  room  and  laundry 

Sewlns  room  and  laundry 

Two  steel  tanks 

Frame  hospital.  No.  48 

Water  tank  and  tower 

Brickindustrialbuikiing,  No.  12 

Frame  schoolhouse,  quarters,  bam,  and  three  outhouses.. 

Steam  heat  for  dormnory 

Refrigerating  plant 


jjpfl  escapes .---.-----..-. 

Remodelmg  matnbulidtaig'aDd'two  doni^tcries! '. 

Water  mains , 

Frame  sanatorium.  No.  41 

Superintendent's  cottage 

Two  Irame  quarters , 

Repairs  to  hospital  roof , 

Olnoe  building , 

Frame  schoolfiouse ".!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Heating  and  plumUz^supplies , 

Bridge,  60-fbot  span,  WUliamson  River 

Stokers 


Dairy  bam. 

Cottage,  stoble.  and  ooal  house 

Two  frame  cottaces 

Frame  hospital.  NO.  48 

Erecting  three  bridges 

Two  frame  cottages 

Steel  water  tank 

Extension  to  sewer  system 

Frame  dairy  bam,  No.  n 

Frame  8cho61  building  and  outhouse 

Frame  cottage  and  bam 

Exhibit  building,  stock  shed,  and  two  outhouses . 

Frame  cottage 

Eleotiiclighttng  plant 

Boiler,  etc 

Cement  walks 


CoDstructlng  concrete  basement . . . . 
School  biHlSng  (Jamestown,  day).. 

Coal  house 

Employees' cottage,  No.  86 


Oflloe  and  warehouse 

Electric  generator  and  switchboard.. 


8306,881.08 


Digitized  by 


Gov 


1,184.48 
4,876.44 

18,842.00 
1,990.00 
2,938.00 
6«965.S3 
8,875.84 
8,81L88 

22,008.00 

610.00 
14,061.61 
4,000.00 
8,874.00 

000.00 
812.64 
800.00 

4.007.88 

17,400.00 

2,787.00 

6,600.00 

18,M7.00 

878.00 

916.86 

2,066.00 

910.00 

6,868.80 

747.00 

1,777.00 

1,025.00 
6,868.68 
2,225.00 
11,055.60 
3,150.00 
7,550.00 
6,600.00 
1,247.00 
1,190.00 

798.00 
8,614.90 
1,700.00 
15,858.30 
2,000.00 
6,499.00 

658.30. 
2,050.60 
5,184.90 

710.06 

625.00 
6,079.00 

5,660.00 
2,746.00 
1,450.00 
13,229.46 
2,743.00 
2,613.47 
1,680.00 
996.70 
2,663.00 
1,536.00 
1,894.00 
1,686.00 
8,533.10 
1,190.00 
718.00 
848.88 

800,00 

708.00 

754.71 

3,486.00 

1,083.97 
2.372.00 
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Table  34. — Buildingif  etc,,  under  conatruetion  or  contract  during  fiscal  year  ended 

June  SO,  1917. 


State  and  spperintendencJes. 


Improyeinant. 


COBt. 


Total... 


t283,826.46 


Arisona: 

Fort  Apache 

Leupp  (Winslow) 

Pima 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Phoenix 

Rioe  Station 

Salt  River 

San  Carlos 

California: 

Campo 

FortBidwelL 

Greenville 

Do t 

Do 

Do 

Round  Valley 

Do 

Idaho: 

Fort  Lapvai  Sanatorium.. 

Do.:. 

Kansas  Haskell 

Minnesota: 

Pipestone 

nso 

Do 

White  Berth 

Do 

Do 

Montana: 

FcurtBdknap 

Tongue  River 

Fort  Belknap 

Nebraska:  Genoa 

New  Mexico: 
Mescalero... 
Navajo  (Tohatohi).' '..'.'..'.'. 

Navajo  Sohool 

Pueblo  Bonito 

San  Carlos 

San  Juan 

Do 

Do 

North  Dakota:  Turtle  Moun- 
tain. 
Oklahoma: 

BkMmfleld 

Euchec 

Buliaula 

Kiowa  (Riverside) 


Kiowa  (Ratny  Mbuntain). 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

Do 

Oren>n: 

Salem 

Do 

Penns^vania:  Carlisle 

South  Dakota: 

Canton  Asvlnm 

Lower  Brule 

Do 

Do 

Cheyenne  River 

Pierre 

Do 

Yankton 

Springfield 

Utah:  Uintah 

Washtni 


Do.. 
Tublip. 
Do. 


tpokane. 
cSviUe.. 


Frame  dormitory,  completing 

Bridge 

Three  cottages 

BmptoyeesMiuarten 

SupJerintendant's  cottage 

Warehouse 

Oflloe 

Infirmary..  ....................... 

Conoiete  reservciirl ! . !  I . . ! ! ! .  ]  I ! !  .* . 
Farmers  cottage,  bam,  and  tank. 
Piping,  water  main 


Two  three-room  frame  buildings 

Lavatory  annex,  girl's  building 

Concreting  bottom  of  reservoir 

Additiralo  hospitaL 

Heating  plant 

Addition  to jeservoir!... !...!.! 

Remodeling  mess  hall 

Sohoolhouse  at  Nokomis  day  school. 

Repairs  to  cottages  and  office 

Repairs  to  buildings 

Stone  and  concrete  work  for  bam. .. . 


Septic  tank  and  sewer 

Digging  big  ditch 

Bmlding  roadway 

Building  roadway 

Addition  to  Twin  Lake  school.. 
Dairy  bam 


School  building  (lodge  pole). . 
Dairy  bam.. 


One  cottage  (todge  pole)., 
Boiler,  water  and  sewer. . 


Cottage  No.  94 

Sohoolhouse  No.  81 , 

(completing  boys'  dormitory 

Schoolhouse  and  mess  hall , 

Repairs  to  San  Carlos  Bridge 

Ice  plant 

Completing  hospital , 

Material  for  two  cottages , 

Cisterns  tot  schools  Nos.  1, 2,  and  5. . 


Two-inch  gas  pipe  to  Bloomflekl  Seminary 

Dairy  bam 

Employees' quarters  No.  97 

Hot-water  beat,  painting,  and  electric  light,  prindpal's  cot- 
tage. 

Repiairing  boys' building 

Implement  shed 

Bridge  over  Salt  Fort  (Whiteagle) 

Laundry 


Two  boileis,  and  remodeling  the  power  house . 

Remodeling  sewer 

Refrigeiator 


Twodstems. 


One  I 

Repairs  to  water  pipes. 

RepaLra  to  bridge  at  Whltehone . 

Dairy  bam 

Boiler  Installation 

Completion  water  system 

Cottage  No.  113 

Heating  plant  hospital 


Day  school  buUdtng  No.  78 

Water  and  sewer,  Jamestown  day  sohool . 

Painting  school  buildings 

Gutters  Doys'  and  girls'  dormitory 

Cottage.... .TT 

Farmer's  oottage  ••.•..■ 


Digitized  by  ^ 


lOOgU 


1,000.00 
16,000.00 
1,974.00 
2,604.22 

8,160.66 
9,36&00 
1,900.09 
3,170.00 
1,406.20 

660.00 
2,064.60 
1,116.00 
1,352.64 
3,750.00 
1,261.00 

822.50 
1,000.00 

1,726.81 
2,296.81 
3,907.00 

6,500.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 
4,666.00 
1,307.00 
1,696.54 

1,223.50 
1,999.00 
1,022.36 
3,580.00 

2,009.20 

30,000.00 

690.00 

63,780.00 

1,173.60 

1,877.00 

3,610.76 

2,400.00 

1,200.00 


1,990.00 

2,000.00 

6,791.35 

807.00 

660.00 
1,085.00 
6,986.67 
S,780l09 

7,900.00 

4,700.00 

600.00 

1,094.60 
666.00 

^000.00 
976.00 
486.00 

6,ooaoo 
7,ooaoo 

2,386.65 

4,096.00 
8»76a00 

1,456.00 
1.088.00 
2,511.00 
1,199.00 
809.00 
9^808.70 
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Table  34. — Buildmffs,  etc.,  under  c(m$tTuction  or  wntract  during  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30, 1917 — Continued. 


State  ands 


WIsNoslii: 

Lao  du  Flambeau. 


Havwaid. 


WyoBDUig: 
SlioBhoiie. 

Do 

Do 

Western  Shoshone. 


Improvezneiit. 


EmployeiM  eotta^B . 
Dairy  bam 


Steel  tpanbrldn....': 

Hbspiutl  (remodeling  trader's  store) . 

Farmer's  cottage 

Employees' quarters  No.  109 , 


Cost. 


19,780.00 
3,300.00 

4,180.00 
8.000  00 
1,273.00 
1,700.00 
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Table  36. — Distribution  of  Government  property  vahuUionSf  June  SO,  1917, 


States  and 
superinteadeooiea. 

Total 
value. 

General 
admlnis- 
tration. 

Health. 

AUot- 
tlng. 

Irrlga^ 
tion. 

Farming. 

Forestry. 

Sdiool. 

Grand  total.... 

837,209,436 

83,579,521 

$1,349,207818,375 

815.135,025 

$1,706,683  81,153,064 

$14,377,942 

Arizona 

3,019,080 

307,071 

213,814|       350 

16,106 

309,884 

34,193 

3,387,613 

Gamp  Verde 

34,035 

88,200 
373,641 

97  815 
8,076 
5  640 

96,156 
301,600 
474,610 
734,987 

109;  606 

145)654 
60,309 
148  041 
160,443 

979,060 

39,150 
5,260 
68  758 
1350 
2,755 
1457 
12  330 
26,200 
42,075 

300 

4,585 

70  666 

380  280 

80,375 

8  160 

4133 

70)336 

139,750 

873414 

666,378 

115,767 

104,788 

37.306 

81844 

34,769 

138,540 

117)366 

733,948 

Colorado  River... 

805 

^'252 
5,800 

240 

60 

6,265 

28,800 

48,000 

66,614 

19  075 

4,825 

3,475 

5,000 

11,390 

13,881 

10,390 

i;930 

""i9,'673 

Fort  Apache 

FortlfSave. 

Havasniiai 

Kaibab  rr. 

Lenpp 

3,550 

3,686 
6  850 
8,500 

Moqm 

Navajo 

3,621 

Phoenix 



mmAl..        , 

•*•  3,437 

"*"ii;756 

84  960 
9843 
3,176 
4,570 

72,513 

350 

12,555 

91,883 

Ride  Station 

SaltRiyer 

1,720 
12)450 
15,697 

**"ii;9d6 

San  Carlos 

SanXavier 

1 

Truzton  Canon. . 

6,090 
48,540 

:;.:...i 

Western  Navajo.. 

32,518 
85,380 

California 

275]         43,461 

4,933 

Bishop 

32,933 
11,668 
9435 
80  972 
88,419 

1,280'             100 
2.285              200 

125 

440 
1,100 

"slS 

Camno.  

ite&::::::::::: 

FaKBtdwelL.... 

9«6 
650 
750 

1 

675 

150 



61.868 

Fort  Ynma. ..... 

Greenville 

56,378' 

97,5471        10.500 

4,520 

16,276 

110 

1,620 

425 

24,366 
250 

Hoopa  Valley.... 

6,075 

1,800 

62897 

1,110 

10,678 

76,501 

383.139 
18,181 
18)457 

40,462 

M*iH  . 

17,060 
70,724 
85;  331 

371,876 
41.451 

13,930 
12,780 
5)012 

1,900 

41,486 

Fala 

63,882 
9,135 

Round  Valley.... 

Sherman    Instl- 

tute 

3,906 

i 

Soboba. 

■■•; 

Tule  River. 

15;  766'         2!  ma 

76 
2.140 

228 

Colorado 

102,450 

34,009 

2.0f» 

60 

13,790 

Southern  Ute.... 

.     66,628 
35;822 

75 

468.902 

20,323|          1,850 
13  686'         11-^ 

60            2,140 

tS 

TTte Mountain..  . 

13,790 

Florida:  Seminole.... 

76 

.„ 

1 

Tdi^hft  .       

M  IflO 

'       27«a 

93,721 

1,570 

221, 118 

•*»0,9%M>^              ,"     j              , — 1 »    - 

Coeurd'Alene.... 

62,090 
256  905 
140,007 

88»636 

568,806 

49,902 
38,118 

1,635 
11,445 
25,100 

83,340 

01  Kfift 

960 
21,275 
70,466 

5T0 

9,903 
15^774 
53,441 

6,396 

409,148 

FortHaU 

27,293 

FortLapwai 

Iowa;  Sacftpd  Vtjir... 

1,000 

Kansas 

9  150 

126,937 

Haskell  Institute. 

476,680 
78,106 
14)022 

34,388 
300 

119,797 
6)130 

888,406 
71,776 
4,873 

286,303 

Kickapoo 

Potawatomi 

0.150 

Uiohijcan 

237,127             810 

11,516 

Mackinaw? 

3,885|            310 

3,075 
3S)227 

667,933 

Mount  Pleasant.. 

284,742 
802.783 

11,515 
87,683 

Minnesota 

191  «1 

4,519 

31,416 

Cass  Lake 

16,010 

86,889 

9,482 

106,988 

30,834 
166,301 
147,374 

80,480 
309,974 

16,010 
4)160 

Fooddu  Lao 

7,525 

9,132 

82,336 

4,200 

*'"22,'947 

36,134 

80 

Grand  Portaice... 

850 

Leech  Lake 

176 
5,500 
34,297 

67.840 

NettLake 

371 

36)688 
160)801 
88^896 
6^480 
188,668 

Pipestone 

rSlSs. 

4,439 

6,795 
..    34)000 

Vermillion  Lake. 

White  Earth 

46,091 

26,835 

11916  report. 
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Table  36. — DiatrxbiUion  ofChvemment  property  valuaticnit  June  SO,  1917 — Continued. 


states  and 

Total 
valne. 

General 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting, 

Irriga- 
tion. 

Farming. 

Forestry. 

School. 

tration. 

Ifontaiia 

$1,551,218 

177,070 
343,362 
404,558 
847,580 
155,153 
123,405 

428,300 

1376,473 

38,404 
12i;316 
76,873 
66,200 
60,840 
22,760 

80,820 

164,487 

33,417 

30,165 

045 

1,050 
15,310 

3,650 

8,418 

8740 

»86,026 

$114,446 

*i 

47,070 
13,085 
3i;840 

33,485 

$10,840 

$588,867 

108,084 
114,064 
674 
1218,253 
75,378 
71; 756 

315.477 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

**"746 

62,617 

814,601 

8,308 

475 
10,866 
5,000 

Flathead 

Fort  Belknap... . 
Fort  Peck........ 

Tongue  River.... 
N«bre!ika..r. 

1,600 

8,000 

Oenoa. 

316,056 
30,040 
34,080 
58,134 

830,183 

6,433 

810,633 

Omaha 

5,555 
23,885 
51,880 

40,810 

33,485 

Saatee 

605 
1,300 

31.308 

W1nnebfigr>...i  . 

4,044 
306,101 

Neyada 

23 

830 

44,121 

Canon 

130,174 
11387 
16,030 
6,845 
76,624 
30,617 

61,164 

7,443 

1,540,415 

1,021 

30,333 

30,635 

77,806 
11,387 
8  450 
5040 
68,035 

FaUon 

FortMoDermitt.. 

3,825 

300 

8,600 

4;626 

23,766 

17,374 

81,800 

800 
405 

70 
110 

3,785 



!fS^^!^::::: 

WfUii^rRivw.  . 

1,850 

7,885 

45 

86,004 

6,036 
4,675 

8,216 
26,688 

Western  Sho- 
shone  

23 
250 

150 

Reno,  special 

Newltexioo. 

13,505 

156,732 

20,677 

1,173,868 

Al^uerqne..... 

321,415 
166,402 
152,443 
145,438 

140,004 
240,733 
223,150 
151,740 

710 

124,425 
1,010,717 

0,330 
85,876 
14; 608 

11,270 

20,777 

10,045 

1,300 

16,224 
6700 
2,750 
8;  838 

575 

48,040 
1^034 
14005 
0,040 

13,480 
20,723 

"**"ii,'677 
10,650 

351,086 
88,128 
08,145 

134,848 

108  625 

Mflscalero 

Pueblo  Bonlto... 

250 

Paeblo  day 
schools 

1,735 
10,630 

8ftn  J«ttp 

7,360 

177*330 

Santa  Fe 

2201400 
104,407 

3Jnnl 

250 
135 

330 
161,030 

1         12i«6 

25,660 

NevYorkAgepoy... 

North  Carolina:  Cher- 
okee  

. 

180 
81,406 

3,150 

120,765 
606,480 

North  Dakota... 

70,480 

313 

BijfTnikrnv 

R4.3A1 

1 

84,361 
8  OSO 

Fort  Berthold  *. ..  i        SOi  828 

1;^ 

60,302 

34,256 

5,048 

206,474 

i,777 
6  185 
31775 
10,587 
20,165 

1^.062 

313 

25,003 
4,310 

48,108 
8,065 

• 

FortTotten. 106,074 

17^850 
102  054 

Standing  RoCk...        342,130 
Turtle  titoontoin .         84, 765 

1 

1 

305,437 
2,674,661 

Wahpeton 23iIfiso 

1 

OVMimnft,    , , 

3,272,116 

75 

251,844 



100,168 

407,700 
703,045 

65,085 
580,075 
226,340 

63,000 
136,184 

83,351 

53,815 
.      178,057 

2^521 
113,608 

5,525 
23,430 

75 

64,035 
87,084 

30,533 

275,474 
703;O45 

Arapaho 

ChUoooo. 

20,808 

Five   Civilized 
Tribes 

15,035 
42,050 
42,000 

50,060 

50,050 

1,040 

I 

Kiowa 

1 

77,324 
« 1,000 

■"300,'86i 

63,000 
104,278 
60,703 
80,300 
164,542 

Osage 

oSe!;.::::.::::: 

Pawnee 

31,531 
16755 
14,425 
10,414 

375 
900 

1 

Ponca 

"6,*663 

Sac  and  Fox 

1 

Segv 

3,101 

1 

000 

Benfca 

t 

27  521 
107,388 

Shawnee 

6,310 

' 

"•'-''■  ■   -■  ■ 

'"    *■■ ' ' 

~  ~         ~ ' 

-.  ,», 

■ — 

;■  AVI,  '    ^aa 

1  Increase  due  to  land. 


*  1016  report. 


•As  reported. 
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Tablb  36. — DittHbution  of  Government  property  valuations,  Juru  SO,  1917 — Gontinued. 


Btet«6and 

Total 
value. 

Oeneia] 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

iRlga- 
UonT 

Farming. 

Fowrtry. 

sapvfntoQdenclefl. 

tzatioo. 

Five  CiviUsed 
TrilMS  fldiools. 

•433,277 

$543 

•15,008 

•417,836 

wrmv 



emy 

52,836 
135,106 

40,556 
18,325 

50,088 

36,615 
31,500 
56,014 

20,286 

30,855 

34,006 

752,460 

i 

1 

52,886 
35,106 

40,556 
18,325 

38,525 

32,030 
31,500 
55,606 

20,211 

Bloomfldd 
Semlxitfy. . 

!          1 

Cherokee 

CoOJna  Iii3tl. 
tute 

1 



X  a  0  h  e  e 
Boarding 
School...:. 

1 

•11,568 
3,535 

Euf  aal  a 
Boarding 
School 

nw 

t 
1 

Jones  Male 
Academy. . 

1 

Hekusukey 
Academy. . 

318 

7B 

1 

Nayaka 
Boarding 
School 

i 

Tuskahoma 
Female 
Academy. . 



80,855 
34,006 
663,060 

Wheeiook 
Female 
Academy. . 

110,731 

7,035 

30 

•0,810 

14,735 

•37,760 

"o 

Klamath 

163,220 

2,280 

344  323 

16,016 
127,000 

08,730 

650,367 
2,864,067 

6,755 
2.200 

2,44C 

30 

0,310 

11,735 

25,260 
50 

107,711 

Roeeburg 

344,323 

8766 

134  70O 

T7;460 

440,340 

SUetz 

6,501 

300 

3,075 

l,65t 
14a 
2;44C 

27,525 
207,876 

UmatUla 

600 

11,860 

Warm  Springs... 

PennsylTania:    Car- 
lisle..  

3,000 

01,503 
290,314 

South  Dakota. 

627,877 

6,610 

27,700 

180,132 

1,425,458 

Canton  Asylum.. 
Cheyenne  lUver. . 

144,042 
376  161 
124,622 
252  326 
132,531 
267,050 
600,067 
261,021 
400  838 
70,461 
32  106 
04,752 

403,018 

*  "183*676 
30,826 

^'^ 

*"io6.'866 

4,100 
86  742 
lOJSOl 

144,043 

41581 

17  5n 

4,30( 

6,27i 

760C 

21,547 

5,108 

4r,581 

45fl 

225 

1,200 

43,610 
11  030 
57,565 
8,850 
47038 
28  805 
64,781 
25,310 

101,240 

Crow  Creek 

•4,070 
183  821 
53,780 

253,358 

Lower  Brule 

Pierre 

■■566 

26,500 

Pine  Ridge 

Rapid  City 

•180,067 

187,846 
32! 106 

Roeebud.:....::: 

1.040 

75 

Siseeton 

I?^!"!:;::::: 

35,016 
205,478 

1.824 
6,060 

1,525 
6,200 

56:387 
51,320 

Utah. 

37,071 

5,080 

Goshute 

2,070 

0,355 

300,003 

1,602,607 

2,070 

8080 

30;370 

732.433 

Shlvwits 

230 
206,248 

781,330 

14j 
6,8111 

50,277 

Uintah  and  Ouray 
Washington. 

37,071 

6,200 
67,700 

5,080 
51,778 

Colville 

102,458 
441  480 
0,005 
711  040 
20,035 
200  036 
108  5541 

67,607 

•  655,276 

*'  ■27;04i 
23, 800 

4,0« 
11,000 

50,180 

35,258 

25,445 

Ciishman. 

437,034 

NeahBay. 

Spokane 

4,035 

15  686 

10386 

173!  125 

6,551 
2,^ 

6,850 

760 

1,415 

7,506 

Taholah 

Tulalip 

Yakima. 

8,6i6 

65,014 

1  Asreported.         •  Includes  forest  reserve.         •  Includes  value  land  and  old  Spokane  Sanatorium. 
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Table  36. — DistnbuHon  of  Government  property  vahmtUmSy  June  SO ,  1917 — Continued. 


states  and 
supwintendendes. 

Total 
value. 

General 
adminis- 
tiatico. 

Health. 

AUot. 
ting. 

IlrfgB- 

planning. 

Forestry. 

School. 

Wl«m>iwlTL 

$1,423,124 

943,650 

$25,237 

$665 

$27,366 

$726,655 

$699,651 

Orand  Rapids.... 
Hayward 

962 

123,397 

878,831 

88,002 

1,500 

8  122 

69  607 

3  620 

185,738 

63;645 

359,928 

22,589,324 

237 

2,636 

31,330 

'760 

1,216 

7)142 

440 

725 
»,781 
3,710 

4,875 
11  847 

1,370 
286 
126 

1,460 
640 

4,735 

25 

726,290 

96,100 
106,654 
86|882 

Lac  da  Flambeau 

T/aona 

LaFointe. 

666 

160 

40 

OiMidl^ 

68.147 

Red  Cliff 

2,020 

200 

320 

Tomah 

181,003 
63,645 

189,840 

14,277,942 

Wittenbtfg 

Wyoming:  Shoahone. 
State  totals 

168,432 
3,617,757 

6,566 
1,349,207 

9,391 

$12,421 
676,261 

4,170 
1,706,682 

18,600 
1,163,084 

M'lwVkllATIMirM  .  .     ... 

14,620,112 
12;  884 

1650 
18,984 

14,649,364 
58,230 

61,764 
12,884 

1650 

8,984 

14,649,364 

Warehouses 

Llauor  suppres- 

AUottlng  service. 

Inigation  service 

(OMt) 

18,984 

14,549,364 

IndJaa  Office 

58,230 

. 

18824"— INT  1917--VOJL 1 


U916  report. 
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Tablb  ^.-School  and  agenof  employees  in  Indian  Service,  bated  on  salary  list  in  effed 

June  SO,  1917. 


Btetoe  and  superintendendM. 


Totml. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Indl- 


Non- 
Indi- 


Balaries. 


lUle. 


Nnni' 


SAlvy. 


Femftle. 


Num- 
ber. 


Batery. 


Grand  total 

Total  schoobi 

Total  a^nciBii 

Arizona 

Camp  Verdo  schools. 

Camp  Verde  A^encr. 

Colorado  River  School . . 
Colorado  River  Axency.. 

Fort  Apache  schools 

Fort  Apache  Agency — 

Fort  Mqave  schools 

Havasapai  School 

Havasupai  Agency 

Kaibab^hook 

Kaibab  Agency 

Leupp  School 

I.«app  Agency 

Moqm  schools 

Moqui  Agency 

NaviaJo  schools 

Navajo  Agency 

Phoenix  School 

Pimaschoob 

Pima  Agency 

Rioe  Station  School 

Salt  River  schools 

Salt  River  Agency 

San  C^urlos  schools 

San  Carlos  Agency 

San  Xavier  schools 

San  Xavier  Agency 

Tnixton  Canon  School . . 
Tnixton  Canon  Agency. 
Western  Navajo  schools. 
Western  Navajo  Agency 

CalUonifa 

Bishop  schoob 

Bishop  Agency 

Com  po  School 

Com  po  Agency 

Digger  A  gency 

Fort  Bid  well  schools . . . . 
Fort  Bid  well  Agency. . . . 

Fort  Yuma  schools 

Fort  Yuma  Agency 

Greenville  School 

Hoopa  Valley  School 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency. . . 

llalli  School. 

Malki  Agency 

Pala  schools 

Pala  Agency 

Round  Valfey  schools . . . 
Round  Valley  Agency... 

Sherman  Institute 

Soboba  schools 

Soboba  Agency 

Tule  River  schools 

Tula  River  Agcnocy 

Colorado 

Soathem  Ute  schools. . . . 
Southern  Ute  Agency . . . 
Ute  Mountain  School.... 
Ute  Moimtain  Agency . . 

Idaho 

Coeur  d' Alene  schools . . . 
Coeur  d'Alene  Agency... 
Fort  HaU  schools. 


6,334 


2,137 


3,197 


$3,580,887 


3,481 


12,530,122 


1,853 


2,817 
2,517 


781 
1,350 


2,038 
1,161 


1,919,313 
1,670,574 


1,264 
2,217 


1,070,608 
1,459,514 


1,553 
300 


S1,0S9,766 


848,706 
211,060 


708 


4 

5 
13 
22 
30 
42 
16 
3 
2 
3 
2 
12 
10 
."» 
34 
68 
47 
73 
43 
41 
23 
0 
12 
10 
51 
10 
19 
14 
5 
23 
20 

303 


11 
17 
3 

16 

107 


321 


3S7 


450,053 


452 


308,073 


98 


7 
4 

24 
18 
38 
16 
57 
31 
16 
13 
5 
3 
6 
18 
9 
8 
11 
5 
18 
10 

206 


8.140 

2,090 

8,550 

14,415 

19,115 

26,280 

10,080 

2,220 

1,400 

2,320 

780 

8,520 

8,730 

21,290 

20,392 

43,220 

26,3S5 

64,740 

27,830 

27,875 

15,940 

4,335 

0,290 

7,690 

30,223 

7,220 

10,330 

9,510 

3,120 

15,880 

11,443 

186,107 


3 
4 

5 

19 

17 

39 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

10 
15 
28 
28 
42 
33 
19 
33 
11 
3 
11 
8 
48 
4 

10 

4 

4 

10 

20 

188 


3,840 

1,490 

4,320 

11,775 

12,835 

23,700 

5,220 

1,920 

1,400 

1,300 

780 

3,900 

8,730 

11,300 

16,582 

20,940 

23,045 

28,070 

16,700 

22,575 

7,900 

3,135 

6,090 

4,a30 

28,423 

4,460 

8,710 

3,960 

2,620 

8,380 

11,443 

122,732 


0,195 
2,760 
3,430 
9G0 
1,720 

12,455 
4,340 

14,100 
5,512 
9,940 

12,190 
8,873 
1,400 
0,045 
5,710 
7,733 
6,140 
8,805 

46,220 
5,910 
9,640 
4,000 
2,029 

32,440 


3,555 
2,160 
1,880 
960 
1,000 
6,680 
4,340 
7,150 

6,370 
8,873 
1,400 
4,865 
3,610 
7,013 
4,220 
7,125 
25,310 
3,240 
9,640 
2,440 
1,729 

20,350 


34 


8,230 
10,270 

2,740 
11,200 

74,104 


5,350 
9,370 
1,750 
9,880 

57,524 


3,540 
12,754 
14,480 


256 


116 


12 


2,940 
11,434 
9,800 
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2 
2 


142,880 


300 
600 
4,230 
2,640 
6,280 
1,580 
5,400 
300 


1,020 


4,620 


9,990 

3,810 

22,280 

3,340 

28,670 

11,130 

6,300 

8,040 

1,200 

600 

3,060 

1,800 

2,700 

1,620 

5,550 

600 

7,500 


63,376 


2,040 

000 

1,650 


720 
6,776 


0,950 
1,320 
3,960 
0,820 


1,180 
2,100 
720 
1,020 
1,680 
20.910 
2,070 


1,560 
300 

0,090 


2,880 
900 
990 

1,320 

10,580 


600 
1,320 
4,680 

oogle 
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Tablb  38.— tSc^oo^  and  agency  employees  in  Indian  Service,  based  on  salary  list  ineffcd 

June  SO,  i9i7— <)ontinued. 


Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Bm- 
plojrees. 

Indi- 
ans. 

Non- 
Indi- 
ans. 

Balarlee. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Idaho-Contlimed. 

F(Ht  Hall  Agency 

23 
28 
13 

24 

14 
3 
5 

12 

0 
25 
8 

12 

S14,80S 
17,040 
11,482 

15,650 

22 
13 
13 

10 

$13,808 
8,060 
11,482 

8,370 

1 
15 

81,000 

Fort  Lapwai  School 

Fort  Lapwai  Agency. 

Iowa 

8,9« 

14 

7,380 

Sao  and  Fox  Sanatorium. . . 
Sao  and  Fox  Agency 

KftD-'WW 

21 

8 

80 

10 
2 

10 

11 

1 

70 

13,950 
1,700 

68,152 

7 
3 

48 

6,670 
1,700 

40,612 

14 

7,380 

41 

27,540 

Haskelllnstltute 

66 
13 
2 

1 
7 

41 

6 
8 
2 

14 

60 

5 

...... 

4 

27 

62,320 
8,290 
1697 
1,500 
4,345 

28,910 

33 
0 
2 

1 
6 

18 

29,340 
4,450 
1097 
1,500 
3,625 

14,980 

33 

7 

22,980 

Kickapoo  School 

3,840 

ICi^kanoo  Awmcv 

PotawatomtSchool 

Potawatomi  Agency 

Michigan 

1 
23 

720 
13,930 

Mount  Pleasant  School 

"Wa'^Mnao  Agipn«y .  

37 

4 

267 

13 

1 

137 

24 

3 

130 

25,110 
3,800 

173,828 

15 
8 

177 

11,900 
3,080 

125,968 

22 

1 

90 

13,210 
720 

Minnesota 

47,880 

Cass  Lake  School 

6 
5 
16 
3 
6 
13 
39 
3 
10 
26 
21 
32 
14 
36 
38 

360 

5 

1 

9 

....„ 

4 
23 

1 

8 
12 

9 
23 

8 
11 
20 

166 

1 
4 
7 
3 
2 
9 
16 
2 
2 
14 
12 
9 
6 
25 
18 

184 

3,340 
3,440 
10,885 
2,270 
2,620 
9,120 
27,388 
2,220 
6,192 
17,410 
12,240 
19,873 
8,980 
23,670 
24,180 

230,255 

2 
3 
11 

37 

14 
10 
26 
5 
15 
34 

284 

1,600 
2,840 
8,225 
1,200 
2,220 
4,680 

26,108 
1,200 
5,582 

10,560 
6,690 

16,573 
3,980 

13,030 

21,480 

193,230 

4 

2 
6 
2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 

12 
11 
6 
9 
21 
4 

66 

1,740 
600 
2,660 
1,070 
400 
4,440 
1,280 
1,020 

Fond  du  Lac  schools 

Fond  du  Lac  Aeencv 

Grand  Portage  School 

Grand  Portaj?©  Agency 

Leech  Lake  schools 

Leech  Lake  Agency 

Nett  Lake  School.. 

Nett  I/ake  Agency 

000 

Pipestone  sdhools". 

6,880 

Red  Lake  schools 

6,550 

Red  Lake  Agency 

3,300 

VermilKon  Lakn  'School .... 

White  Earth  schools 

White  Earth  Agency 

Uont^n^  

5,000 
10,640 
2,700 

87,025 

Blackfeet  schools 

20 
52 
24 
66 
2 
33 
11 
31 
20 
31 
19 
39 

84 

6 
29 

5 
34 

2 

16 
9 

19 
7 

25 

31 

14 
23 
19 
31 

2 
19 

9 
15 
11 
15 
12 
14 

53 

13,040 
31,125 
17,360 
40,253 

.3,200 
24,633 

8,185 
19,913 
13,380 
20,833 
12,750 
25,583 

61,900 

8 
48 
13 
61 

2 
32 

4 
30 

8 
33 

9 
36 

56 

7,020 
28,905 
10,860 
37,433 

3,200 
23,913 

4,300 
19,193 

7,340 
10,933 

7,710 
23,423 

44,630 

12 

4 
11 

4 

6,020 

Blackfeet  Agency 

2,22t) 

Crow  schools 

6,500 
2,820 

Crow  Agency 

Flathead  School 

Flathead  Agency 

1 
7 
1 

12 
1 

10 
3 

28 

720 

Fort  Belknap  schools 

Fort  Belknap  Agency 

Fort  Peck  scnoois 

790 
0.040 

Fort  Peck  Agency 

90O 

Tongue  River  schools 

Tongue  River  Agency 

Nebraska 

5,040 
2,160 

17,370 

Genoa  School 

42 

1 
8 
1 
9 
2 
21 

118 

12 
...... 

....„ 
49 

30 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 

13 

69 

28,930 
1,600 
5,S97 
1,700 
6,325 
2,800 

14,648 

77,258 

23 

1 
7 
1 
9 
2 
13 

69 

17,460 
1,600 
5,297 
1,700 
6,325 
2,800 
9,348 

60,303 

19 

11,470 

Omaha  School 

Omaha  Agenry 

1 

600 

Santee  School 

Sftnt^e  A|w*noy  .     . 

Winnebago  School 

Winnebago  Agency 

Nevada 

8 
49 

6,300 
26,955 

Carson  School 

32 
9 
3 
7 
2 
4 
3 

10 

12 

3 
2 

'■'*3* 
4 

20 

9 

1 

4 

...... 

""6' 

25,550 
5,265 
1,370 
4,685 

624 
3,180 

552 
6,120 

10 
6 
3 

4 
2 
1 
3 
2 

12,940 
3,320 
1,370 
3,185 

624 
1,500 

652 
1,900 

22 

4 

12,610 
1,945 

Fallon  schools 

Fallon  Agency 

Fort  McDormitt  School .... 
Fort  McDermitt  Acrenoy. . . 

3 

1,500 

Moapa  River  School 

Moapa  River  Agency 

3 

1,680 

Nevada  schools ". 

8 

4,220 
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Tablb  38.— ^cftoo^  and  agency  employees  in  Indian  Service,  hosed  on  salary  list  in  effect 

June  SO  J 1917 — Oontinued. 


States  and  superintendendes. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Total. 


Indi- 
ans. 


Non- 
Indi- 
ans. 


Salaries. 


Male. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Female. 


Nmn- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Nevada— Continued. 

Nevada  Agency 

Walker  River  Bchool 

Walker  River  Agenry 

Western  Shoshone  schools.. 
Western  Shoshone  Agency. 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque  School 

JlcariUa  School 

Jicarllla  A£ency 

Mescalero  school 

Mescalero  Aii^cy 

Pueblo  Bomto  schools 

Pueblo  Bonito  Agency 

Pueblo  day  schools 

Pueblo  day  schools  agency. 

San  Juan  schools 

San  Juan  Agency 

Santa  Fe  School 

Zuni  schools 

Zuni  Agency 

New  York  Agency 

North  Carolina. 

Cherokee  schools 

Cherokee  Agency 

North  Dakota. 

Bismarck  School 

Fort  Berthold  schools 

Fort  Berthold  Agency 

Fort  Totten  schools 

Fort  Totten  Agency 

Standing  Rock  schools 

Standing  Rock  Agency 

Tiutle  Mountain  schools. . . 
Turtle  Mountain  Agency. . . 
Wahpeton  School 

Oklahoma 

Cantonment  School 

Cantonment  Agency 

Cheyenne    and    Arapaho 

School 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Agency , 

Chilocco  School 

Kiowa  schools 

Kiowa  Agency 

Osage  Scnool 

Osage  Agency 

Otoe  School 

Otoe  Agency 

Pawnee  School , 

Pawnee  A  gene  y 

Ponca  School 

Ponca  Agency 

Red  Moon  Scnool 

Sac  and  Fox  School 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency 

Seger  School 

Seier  Agency 

Seneca  School , 

Seneca  Aeency 

Shawnee  School , 

Shawnee  Agency , 


11 
4 

11 
8 

14 

425 


278 


13 
7 

32 
44 
12 
46 
67 
11 
22 
24 

926 


5 

1 
9 

187 


3 
4 

6 
7 
5 

238 


$6»08Q 
8,220 
6,734 
5,520 
8,349 

267,980 


9 
2 

10 
6 

12 

905 


t4,76e 
2,120 
6,074 
4,920 
7,029 

178,435 


13 


31,110 
10,800 
28,330 

7,140 
20,820 
15,100 
11,350 
29,805 
27,722 
17,310 
20,508 
26,370 
12,940 

8,585 

2,250 
21,587 


17,280 
5,200 
27,610 
3,180 
18,460 
6,520 
11,350 
11,860 
20,762 
9,120 
19,878 
14,270 
5,800 
7,145 

1,650 
12,787 


145 


133 


17,610 
3,977 

161,346 


175 


9,530 
3,257 

108,686 


275 


8 

6 
11 
25 

5 
31 
18 
10 

4 
15 

651 


8,400 

5,120 
17,925 
26,290 

7,620 
28,855 
33,063 

6,825 
10,728 
16,520 

747,184 


5 
3 
30 
17 
11 
17 
56 
0 
19 
11 

580 


3,800 
3,470 
16,065 
12,260 
6,960 
14,835 
27,343 
5,325 
9,568 
9,060 

627,149 


7,020 
8,760 

11,300 

15,322 

40,300 

45, 100 

38,650 

19,940 

48,830 

8,020 

4,860 

11,160 

7,326 

10,090 

8,167 

1,900 

1,650 

8,565 

11,200 

6,995 

11,190 

3,060 

12,280 

4,955 


3,300 
7,140 

5,400 

12,122 

25,000 

24,660 

80,790 

10,740 

42,930 

4,740 

4,140 

6,400 

6,706 

6,220 

7,667 

1,300 

1,650 

7,005 

5,180 

6,676 

6,420 

2,340 

7,520 

4,355 


2 
2 

1 
8 
2 

160 


103 


8 
4 
2 

27 
1 

29 

11 
5 
3 

13 

346 


$1,320 

1,100 

660 

600 

1,320 

89,545 


13,830 
5,600 
720 
3,960 
2,360 
8,580 


17,945 

6,960 

8,190 

720 

12,100 
7,140 
1,440 

600 

8,800 


8,080 
720 

52,660 


4,60e 
1,650 
1,860 

14,030 
660 

14,020 
5,720 
1,500 
1,160 
7,460 

220,035 


3,720 
1,620 

6,900 

.3,200 

15,300 

20,440 

7,860 

9,200 

5,900 

8,280 

720 

5,760 

1,620 

3,870 

600 

600 


1,660 
6,020 
1,320 
4,770 

720 
4,760 

600 
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Table  38. — School  and  agency  employees  in  Indian  Service,  hated  on  salary  liH  in  effect 

June  SOy  1917 — Continued. 


Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

8UtM  and  saperlntMidttnctos. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Indi- 
ans. 

Non- 
Indi- 
ans. 

Salaries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Oklahoma— Continued. 

FiveClTriUiedTribee 

443 

118 

825 

8400,546 

291 

1280,850 

162 

8110,605 

Muskogee  Agency 

AnnstronE  Academy. . . 
Bloomflela  Seminary... 

Gherokee  Training 

Collins  Institute 

Eucbee  Boarding 

Euftuila  Boarding 

Jones  Academy 

Makusukey  Academy. . 
Nuyaka  Boarding 

Wheetock  Academy. . . . 

Or^on.. .* 

283 
12 
16 
1 

16 
12 
14 
14 
14 
16 
15 
16 
16 

188 

96 

4 

4 

...... 

...... 

...... 

66 

185 

8 

12 

1 

11 
12 
14 
14 
11 
16 
12 
15 
14 

117 

292.712 
13,050 
10,420 
1,500 
9,700 
7,560 
9^.293 
8,580 
9,720 
9,840 
9,375 
9,270 
9,525 

134,335 

230 
8 

241,762 
8,610 
6,470 
1,600 
8,670 
4  620 
4133 
960 
6,700 
4  276 
4  530 
8,120 
1,600 

98,776 

53 

4 
9 

60,960 
4440 
4;960 

10 
6 
9 

12 
7 

10 
9 

11 

13 

67 

6,(00 
2940 
6^160 
7^620 
4,020 
6566 
4  845 
6,150 
8;026 

40,560 

iriftn^Ath  schools. .......  x . . 

24 
32 

1 
6 
63 
2 
7 
13 
10 
15 
20 

67 

687 

4 
11 

...... 

1 
6 
6 
6 
6 
13 

7 

305 

20 
21 
1 
6 
39 
1 
2 
7 
4 
9 
7 

00 

382 

15,530 

27,048 
1,600 
6,500 

39.910 
2,270 
4  125 
8,960 
5,669 
9,720 

13,008 

61,430 
392,774 

8 
7 
18 

87 

450 

9,060 
28,048 
1,600 
6,200 
23,660 
2,270 
8,406 
4,320 
3929 
6,720 
11,563 

30,630 

273,364 

13 
6 

6,470 

Klamath  A  gency 

4,000 

Iloseburg  School  i 

HoneburfP  AmncT 

^ 

1,300 
16,260 

Salem  scnoois.............. 

Slletz  schools 

Silets  Agency 

1 
8 
2 
8 
2 

30 

228 

720 

Umatilla  School 

4,640 

Umataia  Agency 

Normal  Spnngs  schools .... 
Warm  Springs  Agency 

Pennsylvania:  CarUsle School.. 

South  Dakota 

1,740 
4,000 
1,440 

20,900 

119,420 

Canton  Asylum 

25 
26 
58 
13 
30 
41 
12 
19 
25 

5 
39 
4 
16 
19 
3 
9 
6 

25 

21 

19 

9 

14 

22 

9 

10 

20 

73 

20 

22 

60 

26 

7 

2 

6 

6 

12 

86 

16,360 
17,880 
18,843 

9,170 
18,101 
28,140 

8,220 
11,789 
17  250 
54,540 
46,191 
21,730 
46,850 
33,480 
11,990 

6,430 

6,420 
10,060 
11,330 

42,681 

12 

12 
54 

6 
24 
16 

5 
18 
11 
43 
95 
16 
35 
68 

9 
10 

2 

7 
16 

61 

9,380 
10,630 
16,923 

6,280 
13,961 
13,900 

4,440 
10,889 

9,420 
34,320 
43,001 
12,090 
31,670 

^Z 

6,650 
1,500 
6,940 
10,610 

37,801 

13 
14 

4 
7 

^ 

7 
1 

14 
47 
4 
17 
83 

'I 

1 
6 
8 
1 

10 

6,960 

Cheyenne  ki  ver  schools .... 
Cheyenne  UiTer  Agency.. . 
Crow  Creek  School 

7  260 
1  920 

8  80O 

Crow  Creek  Agency 

-  Flandrea!!  Rchnrtl 

4  140 
14,240 

Lower  Brule  School 

Lower  Brule  Agency 

Pierre  School 

8,780 

900 

7.880 

Pine  Ridge  schools 

90  1      17 
99        79 
33  1      11 
68  1        9 
79  1      63 
18  '      11 
11          9 

20,220 

Pine  Ridge  Agency 

Ranid  CitV  Scnooi. 

8,100 
9  640 

Rosebud  schools 

Rosebud  Agency 

Sisseton  School 

Sisseton  Aeency 

7,000 

4,810 

780 

Springfleld  School 

8          2 

3,920 

^nk  ton  Soiiool 

15 
17 

61 

9 
6 

26 

4  120 

Vankton  Asency 

720 

Uta»» 

4,880 

Ooahute  School 

2 
8 
8 
3 
12 
38 

244 

...... 

""2 
6 

18 

87 

2 
2 
8 

1 

7 

20 

167 

1,300 
1,610 
2,220 
824 
9,330 
27,3«r 

173,681 

1 
2 
2 
8 
6 
37 

178 

1,000 
1,310 
1,020 
824 
6,070 
28,677 

136,721 

1 
1 
1 

300 

Goshute  Agency 

SOO 

Shivwits  School 

aoo 

Shi  vwlts  Agency 

Uintah  an<rOnfay  School. . 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency. 

Washington 

6 

1 

66 

720 
87,800 

Colville  schools 

15 
37 
36 
7 
7 
4 

3 
12 
8 
3 
2 
3 

12 
25 

28 

4 
5 

10,690 

27,260 
4,860 
4.820 

9 
36 
20 
6 
5 
3 

8,890 
25  943 
18,040 
3,600 
8  680 
1,200 

6 
2 
16 
1 
2 
1 

2.800 

ColvUle  Agency 

iSo 

9,230 
1,200 
1.290 

rii^htnilTf  9C>tOOl.<l 

Cnshman  Agpncy 

Neali  Bay  schools 

Neah  Bay  Agency 

1              1,800 

600 

>  No  school;  paid  from  school  appropriation. 
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Table  38. — StJiool  and  agency  employeet  in  Indian  Service,  hated  on  salary  list  in  effect 

June  SO,  i9i7— Continued. 


TotaL 

liale. 

Female 

State  and  superintendencies. 

Em- 
ployee* 

Indi- 
ans. 

Non- 
Indi- 
ans. 

Salaries. 

Num. 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Wasliiiiffta&— Oontinued. 
SpoEane  schools 

7 
23 

3 
10 
29 
20 

18 
28 

222 

8 
10 
13 

101 

6 
14 

8 

5 
20 
12 

8 
15 

121 

14,620 
13,888 
3  280 
7050 
20,470 
13,625 
13,050 
21,101 

148,222 

4 
18 

8 
10 
14 
10 

8 
24 

128 

•8,720 
11,003 
3280 
7,069 
11,540 
18,025 
7,410 
17,921 

97,382 

8 
5 

1900 

2,880 

l^lah  schools. 

TBholah  Agftiwy 

•Tiii^Hp  schools. 

15 
1 

10 
4 

94 

8,980 
600 

Tulalip  Annoy 

Yakima  School 

5,640 
3,180 

50,840 

• 

Oraod  Rapids  Sohocdi 

Orand  Rapids  Agency 

Hayward  schools 

1 

4 

24 

8 

21 

35 

18 

7 

1 

4 

1 

14 
24 
3 
8 
30 
19 

05 

B 
7 
20 
7 
4 
...... 

'"5 

15 

'"&' 
8 
11 

28 

1 
4 

17 
8 

14 
9 

11 
3 
1 
3 
1 
9 
9 
3 
3 

22 
8 

37 

1,600 
3  140 
15,350 
4,025 
16,175 
20  798 
12,280 
4424 
1,600 
3,520 
2,750 
11,295 
13,830 
2,375 
4,960 
19,170 
10,910 

46,960 

10 
28 

14 
10 

11 

63 

1,600 
2,540 
7,340 
3,365 
9,940 

17;038 
7,420 
3,044 
1600 
8,520 
2,750 

11,295 
7,090 
1400 
4280 
8,600 
4;580 

40,280 

1 
14 
1 

12 
7 
9 
2 

600 

8,010 

660 

HaywaM  AiOTicy 

Keshena  schools! 

6,235 
3,760 
4,860 
i;380 

Keshena  Agency 

Lao  da  Flamheau  School . . . 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Agency. . 
Tiaana  School 

''4cna  Agency 

La  Polnte  S^ool 

La  Pointe  Agency 

Oneida  Schod 

14 
2 

1 

19 
12 

12 

6,740 
975 

Red  CUfl  School 

Red  Cliff  Agency 

720 

Tomah  School 

10,570 
6,330 

6,680 

Wittenberg  School 

Wycming 

Aho^ihone  Sdiool ...    .... 

19 
46 

d 

16 
21 

14,760 
32,200 

10 
43 

10,000 
30,280 

9 
3 

4,760 
1,920 

Shoshone  Agency .... 

>  No  school;  paid  from  school  appropriation. 
Table  39. — Miscellaneous  field  employees,  June  30, 1917, 


Designation. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Chief  officer. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Others. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


FkU  investigatino  and  supervisino  force. 
Total 


122 


8180,700 


20 


843,850 


102 


8145,850 


Inspection 

Special  supervisors 

liquor 

Construction 

Health 

Sdiools 

IXMta5tries: 

Farming 

Bmplo3^ment 

^    Livestock 

Field  snperrhing  officers 

Menominee 

Special  agents 

Comniis8loner  to  negotiate  with  Seminole  In- 
dians  

Attorney  for  Pueblo  Indians 


17,000 
7,800 
82,190 
16,650 
35,920 
17,300 

3,000 
3.700 

13,560 
21,970 
17,120 

2,000 
1500 


3,600 
^500 
2,000 
2,750 
3,000 
3|000 

3,000 
3*000 

8,000 

1,600 

14,000 

2,000 
1,600 


13,500 
5,300 
30,190 
13,900 
32,920 
14,300 


1,700 


10,550 
20,370 
3,120 


1 810  a  day  when  actually  employed. 
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Table  39. — Misixllaneou8  field  employees ^  June  30^  1917— Continued. 


Designation. 


Total. 


Nom- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Chief  officer. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Others. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Field  irrigation  aervice. 
Total 

Chief  Inspector 

Superintendents  of  irrigation 

Arizona 

Pima 

Salt  River 

California:  lOsoellaneous  work 

Idaho:  Fort  Hall 

Montana , 

BilliDgB 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap , 

Tongue  River , 

NewMexloo:  Albuquerque 

Utah 

Salt  Lake 

Uintah 

Washington:  YaUma 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

Fidd  anotTnertt  tervice. 
Total 

Special  allotting  agent 

Arizona 

Leupp 

Pima 

Montana:  Blackfeet 

North  Dakota:  Turtle  Mountain 

Oregon:  Umatilla 

South  Dakota. 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud 

Wisconsin:  LaPointe 

Hdnihip  work. 
Examiners 

Probate  vmrk. 
Attorneys 

Warekoute*. 
Total 

Chlcaso 

San  Francisco 

St.  Louis 

I  Temporary  or  for  emergency. 


232 


4 

1 

174 
14 
15 


117 
19 


143 
16 


16 


54 


20 


35 


14 


$27,700 


4,000 

i8;soo 

4,500 


4,000 
2,500 

2,700 


3,300 
1,200 

71,400 

12,445 

18,805 


1,500 
1,200 

4,000 

1,600 

3,000 


1,500 

9,580 

7,425 

300 

20,850 

62,250 


1,500 
1,500 


2,000 
3,800 


30,300 
25,050 

55,100 

17,080 

13,936 


1,800 
2,000 

2,100 

2,000 

1,080 


2,700 


(*) 


720 
1,980 

766 

900 

2,670 

3,720 


2,100 
1,020 

8,180 


50,400 
50,000 
35,640 


18 


20 


1,080 
82,400 
50,000 

6,200 


21,450 
6,170 
8,020 


2,200 
2,000 
2,000 


218 


3 


172 
13 
13 


I 


142 
15 


14 


*  SS  a  day  when  actually  employed . 
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Designation. 


Salaries. 


Total 

School 

AgenCT 

Field  mvestigating  and  supervising  force 

Irrigation  service 

Allotment  service 

Heirship  work 

Probate  work 

Warehouses 

Indian  Office  employees,  exclusive  of  commissioDer  and  assistant  commissioner 


4,670,742 


1,919,313 

1,670,674 

189,700 

293,930 

13,935 

69  400 

60,000 

36  640 

333,260 


1  School  and  agency  Includes  2,137  Indians  earning  1079,783. 

Tabus  41. — Commissioner's  account  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1917. 

[Checks,  drafts,  and  other  instruments  of  exchange,  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  commissioner,  are  received 
in  the  office  as  deposits  with  bids  for  tribal  leanng  privileges,  guaranties  for  right  of  way  across  Indian 
lands,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  For  such  receipts  the  commissioner  renders  monthly  accounts 
as  required  by  sec.  3622,  Rev.  Stats.] 

On  hand  July  1,1916.. $7,664.42 

Received: 

July,  1916 $882,67ai9 

August.  1916 74.86 

Se^ember,  1916. 100.63 

Ortober,  1916. 59.61 

November,  1916 13.07 

December.  1916 11.49 

January,  1917 196.01 

February,  1917 67,297.21 

March,  1917 60,649.33 

April,  1917 21, 73a  91 

May,  1917 16,055.33 

June,  1917 22,851.99 

1,060, 7ia  62 

Total  on  hand  and  received 1,058,374.94 

Disbursed  and  deposited: 

July,  1916 $881,846.00 

August,  1916 

September,  1916 61.96 

October,  1916 16.26 

November,  1916 4,072.77 

December,  1916. 11.49 

January,  1917 4. 01 

February,  1917 265.36 

March,  1917 25.20 

AprU,19l7 17,396.06 

May,  1917 130.87 

June,19l7 99.30 

903,928.28 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1917 154,446.66 
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Table  44,— Pro  rata  fhctrtt  of  tribal  truH  funds  utiUd  during  JUoal  year  ended  June  SO^ 

1917. 


Tribes. 

Indians 
paid. 

I^SXiir 

Amomitpaid. 

Total 

8,733 

8061,020.07 

Goenrd'Alene 

Idaho:  Coeurd'AloiM 

40 
0 
86 

8204.42 
1,070.57 

14,436.58 
0,n6.18 
18,067.45 

Io>wk:  fikK^andFox 

f?ao  and  Vmc 

Kaomfl. 

irv»w 

ESftkapoo 

20 

7 

870 
80 
16 

188 

747 

100 

416 

100 
23 
18 
61 
20 

577.37 
180.10 

111.76 

65.68 

150.31 

154.81 

1,833.73 

41,351.30 

1,070.40 

3,547.40 

28,881.50 

411,015.51 

Potainttoml 

Potawatoml 

M^t^A!  Fh4h«wl 

Oonlbderated  Flathead 

Ponoa 

NAYmmkn:  flmt^.. 

New  York:  New  York 

Tooawanda  (Seneoa) 

Sioux 

North  Dakota:  Standing  Rock 

OVKYioma 

Cheyenne  and  Aiapaho 

310.75 

826.37 

768.17 
500.64 
47.83 
3,810.76 
088.34 

Cheyenne  and  Aianaho 

tSSl^^!:.vf!y!^:^.:v/^^ 

do 

81,076.00 

Seger 

do 

Fi?»wni.. 

Apache.   Kiowa,  and   Co- 
manche. 
do 

185,728.83 

83,790.60 

11,614.73 

880.04 

l>o.« 

Pawnee 

Pawnee 

Ponoa 

Ponca 

Osage i 

Osage 

138,387.18 
10^766.00 

31,468.80 

Saoand  Fox.. 

Sao  and  Fox 

Oregon........................ 

"•Ham^th. 

Klamath. 

71 
37 

1,860 

308.30 
347.13 

14;  795. 80 
6^073.80 

400,166.81 

TTmatllla 

Umatilla    

Skmx 

CheT<MifMi  RivAP  1 

40 
60 
116 

137 

016 

71 

1 

344 

114.41 
348.14 
166.76 
138.81 
117.60 
122.37 
283.35 
318.08 

310.07 

4,576.78 

Sm!  .™ .::::;:::::::::: 

do 

17,131.66 

10,344.78 

071.67 

CiowCreek 

do 

Lower  Brule 

do 

FineRidse 

do 

80,373.64 

15,541.83 

367.708.60 

SS^"::::::;:;:::.;::::::::: 

do 

Slseeton 

SiseeUm  and  Wahpnton 

Sioux 

Ymtktcn , 

Ui544.43 
310.07 

TTtah:  Uintah  and  Onrar 

Ute 

^TlBoonain 

10,838.01 

Menominee 

Keabena 

53 
202 

84.11 
23.10 

4^873.86 
$455.06 

Do 

do 

>  5  per  cent. 


s  4  per  cent. 


*  3  per  oent 


Table  4b.— Tribal  fundi  of  the  Five  Civilized  Dibee  in  8taU  and  NaOnmal  banke  of 

Oklahoma,^ 


On  deposit  June  30, 1017. 

Interest. 

Tribes. 

Total 

Principal. 

Interest. 

Paid  in  the 

United  States 

Treasury. 

Total  paid 
and  doe. 

Total 

13,360,300.43 

83,380,847.75 

870,013.67 

81,046,738.10 

81,136,665.77 

Qiootaw 

1,800,007.64 
618,666.00 

1,750,630.26 
603,885.06 

41,287.38 
15^781.04 

608,673.00 
300,004.13 
31,807.28 
204,731.78 
6,416.03 

644,060.38 
2l£785.16 

rhlftkaww 

Cherokee 

31,887.38 

326,656.14 

7,366.81 

Creek 

017,815.00 
31,800.80 

806,801.54 
80,060.00 

21,024.36 
040.80 

ftwnfaftto 

1  The  deposita  are  made  under  the  aet  of  ICar.  3, 1011  (36  Stat.  L.,  1068-1070),  in  223  banks.    The  rates  of 
Interest  are  from  4  to  6i  per  cent. 
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Tabls  46. — VohoM  of  hmnsu  in  Indian  toaneftoutet,  Jimxil  year  ended  Juns  SO,  1917, 


,-^ 

Fm^tddpoMnti. 

Ezpiwa  diipiiiants. 

NimilMr. 

W«|g|it. 

Vaina. 

Nomber. 

Weight. 

Value. 

r!|iii>nM , -,  „ 

Ml,  096 
63638 
38,009 

6,901,306        391,368.27 
136,«82,018       339,993.54 

334 

PMfldl. 

9.013 

33,093.78 
1%56 

R<n  nvniotooo 

8t.Ijoniii. 

Total 

351,783 

89,963,041 

1,966,867.40 

Wanbonfes. 

Perooitase  of  Inorease  of 

Nmnlier. 

WfligHt. 

Vaina. 

Number. 

WeUtht. 

Value. 

nhtnuo TT 

7,376 

136 

3,309 

Pmimit. 
38,730 
978 
5,910 

819,918.97 

338.17 

3,843.14 

Ptrceta. 

36.9 

>10.3 

*49.7 

Percent. 

15.3 

•  11.3 

•  4.8 

Percent, 
65.8 

f^J\  fff^^Bf^ffW^,       

13.3 

•23.8 

Total , 

9,611 

84,906 

2»,  494.38 

10.3 

3.4 

16.9 

1 A  oonaidflrablaiiart  of  this  weight  is  ooal,  handled  In  ear  loti. 

•  Indudedwlthfnifilit. 

'Deoreaae. 

«  doaed  Mar.  31;  from  Apr.  1  to  June  30  all  buslneas  was  handled  by  CUoago  wazebouM. 

Total  nomber  otahipmeat8(pablcage8) 361,666 

Totalwoic^t : 90.008.8» 

Total  value 61,9M,67i97 

Tablb  47.— JBrperue  at  UKorehousei,  fiieal  year  ended  June  SO,  1917. 


-.^ 

Bent. 

liAt 
and 
fueL 

•oppliea.1 

IClsoeihh 
neooa. 

Total. 

Pereent.* 

crhkamt.r     

83,960.00 
3,409.00 
1,006.33 

8330.83 

13.00 

186.17 

830,631.46 
7508.00 
11,503.86 

$4,476.58 
1,116.07 
3,066.41 

839,386.86 
11,127.07 
15,353.27 

2.14 

aS3Kiiiio..........I 

3.81 

f^  l^^mttat r--. 

«4.55 

Total                      .  .  . 

7,868.38 

438.99 

39,721.83 

7,647.06 

65,666.20 
61,116.28 

2.74 

Total,  1916 

3.53 

a^Tlnff  over  1916 

5,460.08 

.79 

1  Inohidee  ooet  of  letting  annual  ooatraota  for  supplies, 
s  Shows  the  relatloaofthe  total 


oost  to  the  value  of  goods  handled  as  set  out  In  the  pre- 


oediDK  table. 

•  Closed  ICar.  81. 1917. 

'Inoraase  due  »>  oost  of  transferring  employees  to  Cliloago  and  Washington  and  expenses  lor  oon- 
doflttig  the  anniial  lettfaig  dndng  the  months  of  May  and  Juneu 
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VI80AL  TBAB   1918. 

The  following  tables  show  the  contracts  awarded  under  advertise- 
ments of  March  9,  March  29,  April  20,  April  28.  Map- 1,  and  July  10, 
1917,  for  supplies  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  meal  year  ending 
June  30,  1918. 

CkuHfieatUm  ofauppliea. 

Page. 

Agricultaml  implenfents 28 

Automobile  supplies 106 

Bacon  and  dry  Mdt  meats 5 

Blankets,  etc 9 

Beef,  net.  etc 107 

Boots  ana  shoes 16 

(Wbide 106 

Clothing,  etc 13 

Ghinaware,  etc 17 

Desks 104 

Dry  goods 9 

Enameled  ware,  lamps,  etc 17 

Electrical  supplies 106 

Fire  extinguishers 106 

Furniture  and  woodenware 19 

Glass,  window : 36 

Gloves  and  suspenders 12 

Groceries 6 

Hardware 46 

Harness,  leather,  and  shoe  findings,  etc 22 

Hats  and  caps 13 

Hose  goods 77 

Kindergarten  supplies 101 

Lamps,  etc. 17 

Medical  supplies 78 

MfscellaiieouB  supplies 106 

Mutton 107 

Notions 12 

Oils,  paints,  etc 36 

Piecegoods,  etc 13 

Pipe  fittings 68 

Plumber's  and  steam  and  gas  fitter's  tools,  fitting?,  and  supplies 67 

Pork,  fresh 107 

Schoolbooks,  etc 88 

Stoves,  pipe,  and  hollow  ware 43 

Tin  and  stamped  ware ^ 40 

Underwear  and  hosiery 10 

Uniforms,  etc 14 

Wa^ns  and  wagon  materials 32 

Appendix 108 

NAMES  AND  NXTMBBBS  OF  CONT&AOTOBS. 


1.  Atlantic  Befining  Co.,  The. 

2.  Albrecht,  Gustave  A. 
8.  Aloe  Co.,  A.  8. 

4.  Aluminum   Goods   Manufacturing 

Co. 
6.  American  Book  Co. 

6.  American  Carbolite  Sales  Co. 

7.  American  Seating  Co. 


8.  American  Stove  Co. 

9.  Armour  A  Co. 

10.  Ash.  Fred  A. 

11.  Atchison  Saddlery  Co.,  The. 

12.  Ayres,  Boss  W. 

18.  Backus,  A.,  jr.,  A  Sons. 
14.  Baker  A  Hamilton. 
16.  Barker  Bros.  (Inc.). 
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16.  Barlow  Co..  J.  T.,  The. 

17.  Bauer  A  Black. 

18.  Baur,  Carl  £. 

19.  Beckley-Cardy  Go. 

20.  Bell  Oil  Co. 

21.  Berry  Bro6.  (IncJ. 

22.  Betz.  Frank  S.,  Co. 

28.  Blackwell,  Wielandy  Book  ft  Sta- 
tionery Co. 

24.  Block,  H.  &  L. 

25.  Bosbvshell  Co.,  E.  P. 

26.  Boya  ft  Schuster. 

27.  Bradley  Co.,  Milton. 

28.  Brandenstein,  Max  J. 

29.  Brothers,  Howard  R. 

80.  BniUj  Frank. 

81.  Bumitol  Manu&ctuiing  Co. 

82.  Bums  Saddlery  Co.,  P. 
88.  Butler  Bros* 

84.  California  Steam  ft  Plumbing  Sup- 

ply Co. 

85.  Cannon  Mills. 

86.  Capen  Belting  ft  Rubber  Co. 

87.  Caradine  Harvest  Hat  Co. 

88.  Carey  Co.,  Philip,  The. 

89.  Carney,  Roaa  £. 

40.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

41.  Carson,  Pirie.  Scott  ft  Go. 

42.  Caistens  Packing  Co. 
48.  Case  ft  Eroenlien. 

44.  Castle,  Timothy  P. 

45.  Cazton  School  Supply  Co. 

46.  Charter  Oak  Stove  ft  Range  Co. 

47.  Chicago  Medical  Book^Co. 

48.  Christensen,  Conrad. 

49.  Claflin  Corporation,  H.  B.,  The. 

60.  Clark  Leatner  Co.,  James. 

61.  Gark,  Robert  H. 

62.  Geveland  Steel  Barrel  Co.,  The. 

68.  Cleveland  Worsted  Mills  Co. 

64.  Guff  Co.,  William. 

65.  Cook,  John  Richard. 

66.  Comstock-Castle  Stove  Co. 

67.  Conrades  Manufacturing  Co. 
'58.  Cowen,  Mark. 

69.  Crane  Co. 

60.  Crescent  Feather  Co. 

61.  Cross,  Curtis  B. 

62.  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America. 

68.  Crunden  Martin  Manufacturing  Co. 
64.  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

66.  Culbertson,  Frank. 

66.  Dalziel  MoUer  Co. 

67.  Damm  ft  Sons  Brush  Manufacturing 

Co.,  John. 

68.  Dolliver  ft  Bro. 

69.  Donel,  AldinW. 

70.  Duke  MacMahon  ft  Co. 

71.  Ebbert,  Edward  F. 

72.  Ellis,  Abraham  M. 

78.  Ely  ft  Walker  Dry  Goods  Cq. 
74.  Endicott,  Johnson  ft  Co. 
76.  Farr,  David. 

76.  Federal  Sales  ft  Service  Co. 

77.  Fetzer  ft  Co. 

78.  Field  ft  Co.,  Marshall. 

79.  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York,  The. 


80.  Flanagan  Co.,  A. 

81.  Forbes  Tea  ft  Coffee  Co.,  Jas.  H. 

82.  Foster  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co., 

The. 
88.  Frank  ft  Co.,  S.  H. 

84.  Frye  ft  Go. 

85.  Fuller  ft  Co.,  W.  P. 

86.  Fulton  Bag  ft  Cotton  Mills. 

87.  Oarlock  Packing  Co.,  The. 

88.  Gamer,  John  T. 

89.  General  Manufacturing  Co.,  The. 

90.  Gilreath  Co. 

91.  GinnftCo. 

92.  Ginn,  James  R. 

98.  Glens  Falls  Phaimaceotical  Co. 
94.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  The  B.  F. 
96.  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

96.  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.,  The. 

97.  Gould,  George  H. 

98.  Graham  Manufacturing  Co.,  James. 
.  99.  Graton  ft  Kni^^t  Muiufactuiing 

Co.,  The. 

100.  Greenbeig  ft  Bro..  Max. 

101.  Greenebaum,  WeU  ft  Michels. 

102.  Gutman  Bros. 
108.  Haas  Bios. 

1084.  Haas  Lieber  Oiooery  Co. 
104.  Haase  ft  Sons  Fish  Co.,  A.  C.  L. 
106.  Hammert,  B.  W. 

106.  Handlan-Buck  Manwfarturing  Co. 
106}.  Hanisch  Sons,  R. 

107.  Harrisons  (Inc.). 

107jk.  Harvey  Spring  ft  Forging  Co. 

108.  Haselbacher,  John  A. 

109.  Heath  ft  Co.,  D.C. 

110.  Heath  ft  Milligan  Manufacturing 

Co. 

111.  Henry,  Robert  W. 

112.  Hershey  Chocolate  Co. 

1 18.  Heyman,  Samuel. 

1 14.  Heywood  Bios,  ft  Wakefield  Co. 
116.  Hirsch  ft  Sons  Mercantile  Co.,  Cal. 

116.  Hockmeyer,  Otto. 

117.  Holbrook,  Merrill  ft  Stetson. 
1174.  Homann  Saddlery  Co.,  Wm. 

lis.  Homann,  Henry  J. 

119.  Hooker  Co.,  N.M. 

120.  Hopkins,  Temp  H. 

121.  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Co. 

122.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
128.  Howard,  Rowland  H 
124.  Howe  Scale  Co.  of  Hlinois. 
126.  Hudson  ft  Bro. 

126.  Hulse-Bradford  Co. 

127.  Hyland,  Richard  0. 

128.  Humphrey  Supply  Co. 

129.  IlfeldIn(fianlKM[ingCo. 

180.  Illinois  Glass  Co. 

181.  Inland  White  Lead  Co. 

182.  Jones  Bros,  ft  Co. 
188.  Johns,  Hugh  M. 

184.  Jones  ft  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

185.  Judson,  Frank  W. 

186.  Kaiser  Manufacturing  Co.,  Jacob. 

187.  Earoer,  Peter  J. 

188.  Keller  ft  Tamm  Manufacturing 

Co. 
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189.  Kelly  &  Jones  Co.,  The. 

140.  Kennard  &  Boob  Gnpet  Co.,  J. 

141.  KlaineCo.,  F.  A.,  llie. 

142.  Kling  Bros.  Co.  (Inc.). 

143.  Kr^,  Oscar  P. 

144.  Erenning-Schl&pp  Grocery  Co. 
146.  Kuehne  Flavwing  Extzact  Co., 

F.T. 

146.  Lommert  Funiitare  Co.,  The. 

147.  Law  ft  Co.,  Ernest. 

148.  Laporte,  Joseph  K. 

149.  Lawrence,  George  Co.,  Hie. 

150.  Leich  Co..  John  H. 

151.  Leonard  k  Co.,  F.  B. 

152.  Lippincott  Co.,  J.  B. 
158.  Lytord,  Harry  B. 

154.  Lyster  Chemical  Co. 

155.  MacMiUan  Co.,  The. 

156.  Maendler  Bros. 

157.  liallinckrodt  Chemical  Works. 

158.  Maltbie  Chemical  Co.,  The. 

159.  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing 

Co.,  The. 

160.  Marcott  &  Favereau. 

161.  Mason  Ehrman  &  Co. 

162.  Mason,  William  P. 
168.  Martine,  Henry  P. 

164.  Matthews  &  Co.,  Geo.  T. 

165.  Mayer,  M.  A  C. 

166.  Merrill  Co.,  Charles  E. 

167.  Merrill  Drug  Co.,  J.  S. 

168.  Mexican  American  Hat  Co. 

169.  Midland  Glass  &  Pamt  Co. 

170.  Miller,  George  L. 

171.  Miller  ft  Jensen. 

172.  Miltenberger,  Geo. 

178.  Missouri  LAmp  ft  M||.  Co. 

174.  Mollerft  Schumann  t!o. 

175.  Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  The. 

176.  Mound  City  Oil  ft  Supply  Co., 

The. 

177.  Mutual  Biscuit  Co. 

178.  Mulford  Co.,  H.  K. 

179.  McCarty,  Charles  F. 

180.  McConnell  Co.,  S.  R.  ft  I.  C. 

181.  McCormac.  John  F. 

182.  McKey,  William  A. 
188.  McKitrick;  Ralph. 

184.  National  Lead  Co.,  The. 

185.  Neustadter  Bros. 

186.  Nevada  Packing  Co. 

187.  Newbauer  ft  Co.,  J.  H. 

188.  Northern  Redwood  Lumber  Co., 

The. 

189.  Northwestern  Electric  Equipment 

Co. 

190.  Nuckolls  Packing  Co. 

191.  Nystrom,  Albert  J. 

192.  OdeU,  John  E. 
198.  Oil  Products  Co. 

194.  Orange  Judd  Co. 

195.  Pacific  Coast  Syrup  Co. 

196.  Pacific  Commercial  Co. 

197.  Pacific  Metal  Works. 

198.  Pacific  Mill  ft  Mine  Supply  Co. 

199.  Palmer  Co.,  A.  N.,  The. 

200.  PaiaflOoie  P&int  Co.,  The. 


201.  Parke,  Davis  ft  Co. 

202.  Patent  Button  Co.,  The. 

208.  Patent   Vulcanite    Roofing    Co., 
The. 

204.  Pazton  ft  Gallac^er  Co. 

205.  Peabody,  Thos.  A. 

206.  Peck  ft  Hills  Furniture  Co. 

207.  Peerless  Handcuff  Co. 

208.  Pendry,  Harrison  E. 

209.  Peoria  Cordage  Co. 

210.  Pierce  Oil  Corporation. 
.211.  Pike  ft  Co.,  A.  W. 

212.  Poelstra,A.W. 

213.  Powell  Co.,  Wm.,  The. 

214.  Purii^m.  J. 

215.  Puhl-Webb  Co. 

216.  Pmne  Manufacturing  Co. 

217.  Rand,  McNally  ft  CoT 

218.  Reed,  Samuel  I. 

219.  Reichardt  ft  Co.  (Inc.),  F.  Alfred. 

220.  Reid  Murdoch  ft  Co. 

221.  Rice,  Arthur  J. 

222.  Rice,  Oliver  S.  J. 
228.  Ringen  Stove  Co. 

224.  Risk  Co.  (Inc.),  James. 

225.  Robbins,  Clarence. 

226.  Rock  Island  Plow  Co. 

227.  Rode,  John  H. 

228.  Rogers  (Ltd.),  Wm.  A. 

229.  Rosenberg,  Moe. 

280.  RusseU  M^.  Co.,  The. 

281.  SahE.  Ansley  K. 

232.  Sanders,  William  C. 

233.  Schiedermayer,  Max. 
284.  Schlueter  ft  Beecher. 

235.  Scruggs-Vandervoort  Bimey  Dry 

Goods  Co. 

236.  Scudders-Gale  Grocery  Co.,  The. 

237.  Seller,  Henry. 

238.  Shaplekh  Hardware  Co. 

239.  Silver  Burdett  ft  Co. 

240.  Simmons  Hardware  Co. 

241.  Simons.  Sanford. 

242.  Sklar  Manufacturing  Co.,  J. 
248.  Sloane,  W.  ft  J. 

244.  Southwestern  Broom  ft  Warehouse 

Co.,  The. 

245.  Sperry  Flour  Co. 

246.  Spotswood  Heifer  Co. 

247.  Squibb  ft  Sons,  E.  R. 

248.  Standard  Biscuit  Co. 

249.  Standard  Crayon  ManuAksturing 

Co.,  The. 

250.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (California). 

251.  Standaid  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

252.  Standard  Soap  Co.,  The. 

253.  Steinwenaer-Stoffregen  Coffee  Co. 

254.  Stix,  Baer  ft  Fuller  Dry  Goods  Co. 

255.  St.  Louis  Glass  ft  Queensware  Co. 

256.  Stover  Manufacturing  ft  Engine 

Co. 

257.  Strong,  Cobb  ft  Co. 

258.  Studebaker  Corporation  of  Amer- 

ica, The. 

259.  Sunderland  Bros.  Co. 

260.  Superior  Manufacturing  ft  Supply 
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961.  Bnttm,  Edwin  D. 
26d.  SwaUey,  ThamM  Z. 
268.  Swift  i  Co. 

264.  Taylor  Instniment  Oompttdes. 

265.  llioiiiMy  Geoige  L. 

266.  Thomaoii  A  Go. 

267.  TilbnanABendel. 

268.  TottLe  A  Co.  (Inc.),  Wm.  A. 

269.  Tiibolet  Packing  Co. 

270.  Turner.  Jtdm  L. 

271.  TuthiU  Spring  Co. 

272.  Union  Meat  G>. 

278.  Union  Carbide  Sales  Co. 
274.  United  Chemical  Companies. 
276.  United  States  Horae  Shoe  Co. 

276.  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

277.  University  Publishing  Co.,  The. 

278.  Vane-Calvert  Paint  Co. 

279.  Vesuvio  A  Piedmont  Paste  Co. 

280.  Walker,  James  C. 

281.  Walter  A  Co..  D.  N.  A  £. 

282.  Ward  A  Co..  Montgomery. 
288.  Webb  PubluAiing  Co. 

284.  Wencel  Tent  db  Duck  Co.,  H. 


285.  Westeimaan,  Wm.  H. 

286.  Western  Eledric  Co. 

287.  Western  Leather  Dresaing  Co. 

288.  Western  Steel  A  Iron  Works. 

289.  Wheeler  Vamidi  Works. 

290.  Whetton,  Arthur  J. 

291.  Whitaker^lessner  Co. 

292.  White  A  Co.  (Inc.).  H.  Kirk. 

293.  White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

294.  White  Waahbume  Co.  (Inc.). 

295.  Wilder,  George  S. 

296.  Wilhelm,  Charles  M. 

297.  Wilkinson,  Thos.  H. 

298.  Winkleman  Bag  A  Buriap  Co. 

299.  Wlsconon  Peaii  Button  Co. 

300.  Wilson,  Francis  J. 
801.  Wolf,  J.  AM. 

302.  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co. 

308.  Wunder.  Adam  D. 

304.  Wyeth  A  Bro.  (Iac),  John. 

805.  Yates,  jr.,  Charles  M. 

806.  Young.  John  E. 

807.  Zellenbach  Paper  Co. 
308.  Zinns,  Lucius  A. 
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DRY  GOODS,  ETC. 
[Bids  oponed  in  Chicago  ICay  2, 1917.] 


Articies. 


QuantltT 
awvrded. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trao- 
tor. 


Point  of  deliTary. 


B]anket8,  ilngle.  all  wool: 

For  single  beds,  Indjgohhieb  M  by  84 
inches... 

For  doable  beds,  68  by  84  inches 

For  single  beds,  scarlet,  M  by  84  Indies... 

For  doable  beds,  68  by  84  inches 

For  single  beds,  white,  M  by  84  inches.... 

For  doable  beds,  68  by  84  inches 

Blankets,  single,  wool  and  cotton  mixed: 

For  single  Ms,  Indigo  bine,  M  by  84 
inches 

For  dooMe  beds,  68  by  84  inches! 

For  single  beds,  scarlet,  54  by  84  inches.. . 

For  doable  beds,  68  by  84  inches 

For  single  beds,  white,  M  by  84  Inches... . 

For  doaMe  beds,  68  by  84  Inches 

Blankets,  single,  all  cotton: 

Tsn,  68  by  84  Inches,  for  doobiA  beds 

Gray 

Tan,  64  by  84  inches,  for  single  beds 

Gray 

Coonteipanes,  white: 

For  single  beds 

For  double  beds 

Bedtiddng 

CbUow 

Inc 

ShL  _ 

Ollred 

Crash,  linen,  washed,  without  colored  border. 
Burlap,  tan  oolor 

&.55fcfr::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Dude  (Indian  Head),  approxtanately  48  by 
48 Indbes;  864nch.  bleach,  shrank  flnJdu 

FUuinel,red,twlUed 

Gingham  ...  ... 

Hid^orydilrting.". [."....[...[/iVilWll. 

Lhwn,  India 

Linen,  table,  6»lndi 

Mosqoitonetorbar 

Gating  flannel: 

Dark-cokved  patterns 

Ligfat-ootoed  patterns 

Puama  doth,  nay,  6i>inch 

Puama  doth,  aark  bine,  all  wod,  64-indi. . . , 
Serge,  dnss,  dark  bfaie,64-lndi 

Indigo  dye,  80  by  80  ooont 

White  and  black,  80  by  80  count 

Haid.  glass  towding,  linen,  ahoot  18  to  ao 

inches  wide, 
fieenocker,  blue: 

CdnUod 

Unorinkled 

Sheeting,  brown,  heavy,  standard: 

4/4(48  by  48),  we^t  about  2.86 

^4(64by68),w«tehtabout8.W 

9/4,  far  douUe  beds 

Sheeting  (bleadied  moslin),  4/4  (84  by  80) .. . 
SilesiiiTbhMk  and  slate,  88  InduM  wide 

White  crossbar,  for  aprons 

Oildoth: 

Table,  5/4. 

White./. 

Vetoed.. 

>Bh»,  68  by  88  Inches;  weight,  6  pounds. 

•Only. 

■BamplaMaL 


Ajsta, 


I4.fi0 


115 


St. 


805.. 


771. 


Noaward 

No  award 

3,666  yards'.. 


11^  yards*... 
4.648  yards*.... 

4?0  yards* 

119,690  yards*.. 

Noaward 

Noaward 

8^  yards*.... 
10,345  yards*... 


806yatds* 

78/nO  yards*... 
61,834  yards*... 


2,663  yards... 
[8,817  yards*.. 
8,816  yards*.. 
lJ900vards*.. 
rSTptoces*... 


6O475  yards*.. 

Noaward 

4,210  yards*... 
8,105  yards.... 


lanyards* 
Noaward... 


ff; 


1,983  yards*.... 

28,361  yards*.... 
14,830  yards*.... 
47AI63  yards*.... 

18^7  yards*.... 
31,681  yards*.... 
Noaward.  (See 

Appendix.) 
4.943yaid8* 


15,000  yards*.... 

7,007  yards* 

1,561  yards*..... 


2.98 

3.98 
3.45 
3.45 


366 

366 
366 
366 


Chicago,   New   York, 

bo. 
Do. 
Do. 


.1847 


.0666 
.0715 


.0975 


231 

331 

16 

78 


.11 
.1486 

.60  • 
.093 

.UA 

.16 
«.385 

«.486 
.49 
.637 


331 
331 

40 

78 

366 

71 

41 
41 
71 
41 


.0975 


1.30 
1.15 


.1534 


221 


.125 

.1875 
.1275 
.181 

.285 
.13 


221 

41 
41 
366 

966 
78 


.1025 


.1583 
.1583 


« Sample  No.  2. 

•  Outing  flannd,  light  cdored, 

•  fleeisudDer,  anorinkled,  sdected 


St. 

.     Do. 
Do. 
Dayton,  Ohla 
Chicago. 


St.Loals. 
Da 

New  York. 

(Siicago. 

Chicaco,  New  York,  or 

CUcago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 


Da 

Da 
Ravenna,  Ohia 


St.  Lools. 


Da 

Oikaga 
Do. 
Chicago,   New   York, 

Da 
Chioaga 

Chicaga 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 


to  mi  this  Item. 

to  fill  this  Item. 
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DRY  GOODS,  ETC.->0<mtinaed. 


Articles. 

ss;^ 

Unit 
price. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trao- 
tor. 

PobitofdeUveiy. 

Olldotb— Ckmtinoed. 

Noaward 

No  award 

Window-shade  roUers,  with  fixtures,  com- 

Noaward  

plete. 
Cotton  bats., 

Noaward 

fi<*(irfs,  sfTlr  m"]!,  ab<iut  9  yan)^  Inng 

1,564» 

10.365 

1.495 
L495 
1.495 

1.895 
1.896 
L895 

71 

16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 

Do. 

Sweaters,  wool  and  cotton  mixed:  " 

ChUdreii%  sixes  36  to  34  Inch  bust  meas- 

^•wdhiaP.. 

2,057 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
Do. 

Navy  blue* 

sS.'.:.::::;:.:. 

Gray* 

911 

Do. 

Ladles',  sizes  84  to44  inch  ustmeasure- 
CflTxiiPfti » ; 

2,195 

Do. 

Navy  blue*. 

ftS;..:..:::::::: 

Do. 

Gray* 

533 

Do. 

Fascinators,  wo61,  assorted  colors 

Noaward 

Flags,  United  States,  of  the  (oUowing  hoists 
(width  0/ flag): 

NoTK.— The  fly  (leneth  of  flag)  runs 
1.0  feet  for  each  foot  of  hoist. 
2.90  feet 

(«) 

8JS2feet 

M          . 



ft  feet 

<«) 

8.94  feet 

0)  : 

Men's 

2,144  dosen 

1,886  doien 

262doseni 

201doseni 

ISSdoseni 

100 

.52 
.88 

2.15 

1.875 

2.26 

1.40 
2.72 

70 
70 

41 
41 
41 

71 
71 

Chicago. 

Ladies' 

D^ 

Hitteu,  woolen,  assorted  sises: 

Do. 

Gw5::i;;;"::;:!:::;:"::;:;"::"::::: 

Do. 

Hisses'  and  women's 

Do. 

Shawls,  dark-colored  plaid: 

Stairle.  abon  1 8/4 

Do. 

Double,  about  16/4 

148. 

Do. 

BUrts,  balmoral,  wool,  gmy  only 

Noaward 

AVfrtii'  knit.  wool.  craT  cniT. . .'. 

023 

.Wi 

176 

Buffalo,  Chicago. 

UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY. 


CoTBet  waists,  misNs'  and  women's,  sises  20 

to  30. 
UndersUrts,  men's,  balbrfggan.  Ught,  for 

summer  wear,  assorted  sises,  34  to  46  inches 
chest  measure. 
Drawers,  men's,  balbrlegan,  light,  fbr  sum- 
mer wear,  assorted  mees,  80  to  44  inches 

waist  measure. 
Undershirts,  men's,  ftir  winter  wear,  assorted 

sizes  84  to  46  inches  chest  measure. 
Drawers,  men's,  for  winter  wear,  assorted 

sizes,  30  to  44  inches  waist  measure. 
Undershirts,  men's,  extra  heavr,  for  cold 

climates,  assorted  sizes,  34  to  46  inches  chest 


Drawers,  men's,  extra  heavy,  for  cold  cli- 
mates, assorted  sises,  30  to  44  inches  waist 


778*.. 
6^533. 


7,131  pairs.. 


4,100 

4,507  pairs. 
916 


984  pairs. 


I* 


?»^ 

788 

4,293  pairs. 


Undershirts,  boys',  balbriggan,  lidit,  fat 
summer  wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  from  6  to 
16  years. 

Drawers,  boys',  balbriggan,  li^^t,  for  sum- 
mer wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  ttom  6  to  16 
years. 

Undershirts,  boysV  for  winter  wear,  assorted 
sizes,  ages  from  6  to  16  years. 

Drawers,  boys',  for  winter  wiear,  assorted 
sizes,  ages  from  6  to  16  years. 

•Only. 
*Wool. 

*  10  per  cent  wooL 

*  No  award.  To  be  purchased  through  General  Supply  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  its  contnot 
prices. 

tAge6.    Rise  of  10.03. 


3,713 

3,871  pairs.. 


W.43A 

78 

.29 

16 

.29 

16 

.495 

16 

.495 

16 

.515 

16 

.515 

16 

.175 
.1450 

71 
102 

.175 

71 

».275 

16 

».275 

16 

Chicago. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Do. 

Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 


Dayton,  OUa 
Da 
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UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERT--CoDtlxnied. 


ArtlekB. 


Unit 
piioe. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  dellTBry. 


Undershirts,  boys',  extra  beavy,  for  cold  cUr 

mates,  assorted  sues,  aces  from.  6to  16  years. 

Drawers,  boys',  extra  neavy,  for  cold  cU- 

mates,  assorted  siies,  ages  from  6  to  16  years. 

Union  suits,  men's,  assorted  siies,  84  to  46 

Inches  cfaflst  measure: 

Balbrlggan,  light  for  summer  wear 

For  winter  wear 

Extra  heavy,  for  oold  climates 

Union  suits,  boys,  assorted  slses,  ages  6  to  16 
years: 

Balbrlggan,  Ught,  for  summer  wear 

For  wfoter  wear 

Extra  heavy,  for  oold  climates 

Unkm  suits  for  small  boys,  6  to  10  years: 

For  summer  wear 

For  winter  wear 

Extra  heavy  for  cold  climates 

Unkm  suits,  women's,  34  to  44  inches  bust 


810 

770  pairs. 


4,441. 
8,385. 
1,347. 


4,197.. 
4,184.. 
2,278.. 

1,068.. 

1,086.. 

430.. 


Low  neck,  sleeveless,  for  summer  wear. ., 

For  summer  wear,  long  sleeves  and  high 
neck. 

For  winter 


0,568.. 

}2,660.. 

0,884.. 


Extra  beavy  for  odd  cUmates— 

81ae34 

SixeSO 

81se88 

8iae40 

Sice  42 

Sixe44 

Union  suits,  Children's  (smaU  girls'),  6  to  12 
years: 

Low  neck,  sleeveless,  for  summer  wear. . . 

For  summer  wear,  long  sleeves  and  high 

neck. 

For  winter  wear 

Extra  heavy  for  cold  climates 

Union  suits,  misses',  14  to  16  years: 

Low  neck,  sleeveleas,  for  summer  wear .. . 
For  summer  wear,  long  sleeves  and  high 

neck. 
For  winter 


2,120.. 


Union  suits,  misses',  open  seat,  extra  heavy 
for  cold  dimates,  14  and  16  years,  8  to  each 
papil  (for  schools  only). 

Men's— 

Woolen,  sises  101  to  lU 


i    283.. 
J2,708.. 

}l,«l  . 

5,«S6.. 
2,876.. 

2,416  . 
1,204.. 

8,840.. 
1,049.. 


Cotton,  mixed,  heavy,  slses  9|  to  IH. . 

Cotton,  black,  tan,  or  brown,  sizes  9| 
to  111. 
Boys'— 

Cotton,  mixed,  heavy,  sizes  9  to  10. . . 

Cotton,  black,  tan,  or  brown,  sites  8, 
9,andia 


Boys',  heavy  cotton,  ribbed,  black,  slses 

7  to  10. 
Women's,  sises  9  toll— 

Heavy  cotton,  black,  for  cold  climates, 

Cotton,  black. ! 

Bses',  slses,  6)  to  8}. 
Heavyootton,  black,  for  oold  climates. 

Cotton,  black. 

Stocking  feet.  Mack,  tan,  or  brown,  siies 
6itolL 


280  dosen  pain  T 
[400  dozen  pairs  7. 
400  doien  pairs'. 
|1,000  dozen  pairs' 
1,670  dosen  pairs^ 

822  doaen  pairs'. 
881  dozen  pairs'. 

1,944  doaenpairs' 

1,224  docen  pairs' 
1,670  dozenpalrs' 

1,489  dozen  pairs' 

846  dozen  pairs ' 
Noaward. 


tfa26 
1.26 


.55 
.86 
S.86 


.475 
>.49 
.575 

.476 
«.40 
.47 


•.225\ 
•.246  ^ 
ft. 46 
•.49    . 
•.476 
•.496, 

.64 
.66 
.68 
.78 
.77 
.81 


.225 

.26 

.455 
.525 


•.625 


.97 
1.00 
LOS 
L68 


».92 
»L15 

»L85 


i«L85 
"L25 


M.175 
M.85 


71 
301 
234 


16 

71 

301 

16 
.71 
301 


71 
150 

71 

16 
16 

16 
71 

71 
16 


Dayton,  Ohio. 
Da 


New  York. 
Da 


Dayton,  Ohia 

Chicago. 

NewYork. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

ChfaMp. 

NewYoA. 


adcafo. 
Do. 
Dayton,  Ohia 

NewYoA. 


Chicago. 
Mohersville,  Pa. 

Chicago. 

Dayton,  Ohia 
Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Dayton,  OUo. 


NewYork. 
fPhiladelphia  or  New 

NewYork. 


Philadelphia  or  New 
York. 
Do. 


Do. 

Chicago. 
Btate8vl]]e,N.C. 

New  York  or  Phlla- 
del^Ja. 


iAgB6;riw80.(A. 
•Size 34.    Rise, 80.02. 
•Age  12.   Rise,  80.0325. 
•Age  6,  rise  of  10.0836. 
•Sizes  84, 36, 88. 
•Size  40, 42,  and  41 


'Only. 

•An  14;  rise 80.06. 

•  If  delivered  within  60  days  add  80.02  per  dozen  pain. 
1*  Sizes  9, 9i,  and  10. 

>i  45  cents  per  hundredweight  freight  allowed.  -^  j 
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COMMISSIONBB  OF  INDIAN  APFAIB8. 
GLOVES  AND  SUSPENDERS. 


Articles. 


Qiuntltj 
awarded. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  delivery. 


Gloves,  buck  or  borsehide,  boys'  and  men's. . . 

Gloves,  canvas: 

Boys' per  dosen  pairs, 

Men's do.., 

Suspenders: 

Boys' , 

Men's 

Belts,  leather: 

Boys' , 

Men's , 


No  award... 

6,966  pairs... 
12,473pairs.. 


6,006. 
3,000. 


SSdoien^.. 
llSdosen*. 


10.825 
85 


.11 
.16 


1.80 
2.64 


230 


See  Appendix. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York,  Cfaloaeo,  c 
St.  Lov' 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


NOTIONS. 


BiBld.  dress: 

Worsted,  black— 

4-iiicht 

1-inch 

1-Inch 

WhSe- 

J-inch 

1-inch 

Cardinal,  worsted,  f-inch. . . . 
BiDshes: 

Hair 

Tooth— 

For  children 

For  adults 

Buttons: 
Dress- 
Vegetable  ivory,  26-line . 

Smoked  pearl,  24-line... 

Pearl,  24-Une 

Shirt,  bOD»- 

liUne 

20-line 

Shirt,  pearl,  i6-Une 


Bone,  28-line 

Collars,  military,  white,  rubber  or  celluloid, 

siies  12  to  17  inches. 
Clamps,  for  fastening  rubber  or  celluloid  col- 
lars to  uniform  coats. 
Combs: 

Coarse,  dressing — 

Girls' 

Boys' 

Fine,  aluminum 

Cotton. 


Darning,  No.  2, 8-ply— 
Black,  fiut  color 


White 

Gray 

Spool,  best  of  standard  6-oonl,  Nos.  20  to 
100,  white  and  black,  200  yards  to  the 
spool. 

Emeries,  "strawberry" 

Hooks  and  eyes,  brass,  white  and  black,  Nos. 
2. 3,  and  4. 

Indelible  ink 

Laocs,  shoe: 

licatber,  36-lnch 

Tubular,  I,  black 

Needles: 

No.  6,  sharps , 

No.  6,  sharps , 

No.  7,  sharps 

Darning,  small  size , 


Paper,  toilet,  round,  rolls  of  1,000  sheets. 


Paper  holders,  toilet  (for  round  rolls). , 
1  Only.  <  27-Une. 


2,488  yards  1.. 
1,750  yards  I.. 
1,802  yards  K, 

2,000  yards  1.. 
2,242  yards  1.. 
6,725  yards*.. 

SOOdosen.... 


No  award. 
.....do 


10.006 
.0208 
.0313 

.006 
.024 
.0181 

2.70 


263  gross  1... 
1,027  gross... 
1,150  gross... 

778gross « . . . 
1^^  gross). 
570  gross 


667 
172doseni 


^1,991  docen.. 
040doien.... 


1,940    dosen 

spools.! 
239  dosen  spools! 
334  dosen  spoolsi 
8,799    dosen 

spook. 


1971 

908  gross. 


306  dosen... 

No  award.. 
1,049  gross  1 


640  hundred 

739  hundred 

486  hundred 

Noaward 


111,227  roUs. 


Noaward 

« 100  rolls  in 


.00 
.31 
.25 

.3004 
.3352 
.19 

t.4642 
.0516 

.2273 


.70 
.73 


.105 

.195 
.195 
.47 


.028 
.17 


.715 


1.28 

.184 
.134 
.134 


'.076823 
«.  070058 
".078734 
«.  078351 


71 
78 
78 

71 
78 
78 

147 


71 
299 
220 

78 
78 
51 

78 
78 

78 


204 


Chlcaoo. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

See  Appendix 
Da 


Chicago. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Da 
New  YorkfKanaasaty, 
St.  Paul,  or  Omaha. 
Chicago. 

Da 

Da 


Da 
Da 

Do. 

Da 
Da 
DaytflOt  Ohio. 


Chicago. 
Da 

Da 

(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 

Daytoo,  Ohio. 
Da 
Da 


I  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 
Da 
Kankauna,  Wis. 
Da 
(See  Appendix.) 

*  200  roUs  in  caaa 
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Artioles. 


Quantity 
awardea. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 


trao- 
tor. 


FoiiitofdeUTvry. 


Pins,  brass,  300  pins  to  the  paper: 


8.C., 


F.3*. 
Pins^t,  girls',  black  heads,  steel,  about  7}- 

Pins,  hair,  wire,  crinkled 

Pins,  safety,  brass: 

1-inch... 

IWnch 

a^nch 

Ribbon,  all  silk,  white,  black,  cardinal,  navy, 
and  Ught  blue: 

3-inSh 

4-inch 

Sdssors,  buttonhole 

Silk,  sewing.  No.  A,  SO-jvd  spools: 

Black. ..\'!!!!!!!;!!1!!;;!'!!!!!!!!!!!!!; 

Tape  measures,  medium 

Tape,  white,  cotton: 


|-inch 

i-inch , 

Tftpe,  elastic,  black: 
A-lnch 


i-inch 

f-inch 

ThlmblM|  steel,  sixes  5,  6,  7,  and  8: 

Open 

Thread,  linen,  dark  blue,  and  unbleached;  200 
yards  to  the  si>ool: 

No.30 

No.  35 

No.  40 


441  packages! 
238  packages! 
110  packages! 
No  award 


747  pounds. . 


236  gross. 
356  gross. 
381  gross. 


15,115  yards!.... 

No  award 

....do 


180  doien  spools. 
449  docen  spools. 
121doBen! 


357  doien  pieces  < 
443  dosen  pieces' 
243  dosen  pieces' 
205  docen  pieces' 

740  yards 


2.801  yards.. 
17,063  yards. 


No  award. 
do.... 


57  dosen. 
32  docen. 

58  dosen. 


10.675 
.625 
.575 


.24 

.275 
.325 
.425 

>.085 


.29 
.29 
.31 

.15 
.178 
.19 
.221 

.011 

.031 
.039 


1.25 
1.15 
1.15 


71 


29 
29 
71 

71 
78 
78 
78 

230 

230 
230 


Chkago. 
Da 


Daytcn,  Ohio. 


Chicago. 
Da 
Da 


Da 


New  York  or  Chlotfa 

Da 
Chicago. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

New  York,  Chicago,  or 
St.  Louis. 
Da 
Da 

(See  Appendix.) 
Da 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Da 


HATS  AND  CAPS. 


Caps: 

With  ear  covers,  Corduroy,  for  winter 
wear,  assorted  sues— 
boys' 

3,048 

fa48 

.50 

100 
100 

New  York. 

Men's 

1  895 

Da 

Military,  navy  blue,  boy's  and  men's,  as- 
sorted sizes. 

Caps,  stocking,  for  small  boys  and  girls 

Hats,  military,  tan  color,  asserted  sizes: 

No-award 

3,222« 

.33i 

78 

Chicago. 

No  award 

(See  Appendix.) 

mSs :"::::::":::  ■:::::"  *::::: 

....do 

DoT* 

Men's,  police 

do 

Hats,  straw,  Mexican,  assorted  sizes,  for  boys' 
and  girls'  f^urm  use. 

541 

(     ».17 
{      «.17 
1        .15 

37 
37 
168 

Ist.  Louis. 

CLOTHING,  ETC. 


nXCB  GOODS. 


Kersey,  all  wocd,  navy  blue,  54-inch: 

2^«unoe,  winter  weight 

16-ounioe,  summer  weight , 

(Corduroy,  drab,  weight  12|  to  13}  ounces  per 

^yard. 

Denim,  indigo  blue 


263  yards.. 
625  yards.. 
710  yards.. 


4,305  yards. 


S4.75 

8.60 

.594 


116 
185 


New  York. 
Da 
Do. 

San  Fnixdaoo. 


lOnly. 

>  Price  subject  to  any  change  in  duty  on  silk  or  any  Oovemmfont  reYOUiie. 

•  Sample  NO.  3. 

*  Sample  No.  6. 
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-15 


J -J 
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OOMMI8SIOHEB  OF  IKDIAK  APFAIB& 
CLOTHXNO,  ETa— OcmtlniMd. 


ArtlclflB. 


Quaiitlty 
awarded. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Pohitofdelhrery. 


CLOTHIKO,  COBDUSOT,  COTTOIf,  DKAB. 

Coats: 

Bices  24|  to  38),  chest  measure,  double- 
breasted. 
Sixes  20  to  35,  chest  measure,  single- 
breasted. 
Siies  36  to  48,  chest  measure,  single- 
breasted. 
Trousers: 

Knee  trousers,  25  to  28  waist 

Long  trousers- 
Mi  to  27  waist,  20  to  20  inseam 

27}  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  Inseam 
33  to  46  waist,  31  to  34' 


2,190. 
3,605. 
1,330. 


2,601  pairs.. 

8,205  pairs.. 
4,907  pairs.. 
2,281  pairs.. 


CLOTHINO,  COTTON,  OUYK  DKAB. 

Coats: 

Bises  24]  to  28i,  chest  measure,  double- 
breasted. 
Sizes  29  to  35,  chest  measure,  sbigle- 

breasted. 
Sizes  36  to  48,  chest  measure,  single- 
breasted. 
Trousers: 

Knee  trousers,  25  to  28  waist 

Long  trousers— 

24»  to  27  waist,  20  to  2r>  inseam 

27|  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  inseam 

33  to  46  waist,  31  to  34  inseam 


CLOTHINO,  WHITB  DUCK. 

Coats,  sizes  28^  48,  chest  measure. . 
Aprons 


411. 
918. 
420. 


566  pairs... 
2,763  pairs.. 


735. 


CLOTBWG,  Dudk,  10-oxmcE. 
Reefer  coats,  slieep-llned,  32  to  48 

POUCE  XJNIFOBIIB,  WINTEBpIIELD  SHADE. 

Coats,  men's,  single-broasted  sack: 

For  officers- 
Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

For  privates — 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Trousers,  men's: 

For  officers- 
Winter  weijiit 

Summer  woght 


305. 


For  privates- 
Winter  weight. . . 
Summer  weight. . 


Waistcoats,  men's: 

For  officers- 
Winter  weirfit... 
Summer  weight. 

For  privates- 
Winter  weight.. 
Summer  weight. 


12  pairs. 
4  pairs.. 

97  pairs. 
34  pairs. 


27. 


CLOimNO,  CORDUEOT,  DBAB  (POUCB 
UNIFORIIS). 

Coats,  single-breasted,  forofficersand  privates. 

Trousers,  men's,  for  offloers  and  privates 

Waistcoats,  men's,  for  officers  and  privates. . . 

CLOTHINO.  OLIVB-DRAB  COTTON  CLOTH 
(POUCB  UNIFORMS). 

Coats,  single-breasted,  for  officers  and  privates. 
Trousers,  men's,  for  officera  and  privates. . . 
Wfti3tooat6«  men'84  for  offloers  and  privates. 


151 

212  pairs. 
106 


279 

996  pairs. 
161 


$2.55 
3.23 
8.64 

.87 

1.69 
2.02 
2.27 


1.42 
1.67 
1.85 


.65 

1.13 
1.31 
1.39 


1.09 
.32 


6.82 


11.69 
9.03 


11.33 

8.76 


7.90 
5.93 


7.65 
5.68 


3.54 
2.82 


3.94 
2.29 
1.41 


2.30 

11.40 

1.21 


142 


142 

142 
142 
142 


58 
58 

142 

58 
58 
58 


185 
1S5 


58 


58 


58 

142 
142 


58 

143 
143 


Chicago. 
New  York. 
Do. 

Chlcigo. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


NewYoric. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chiesgo. 

New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 


San  Frandsoo. 
Do. 


New  York. 


NewYoric 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


New  York 
Chicago. 
Do. 


NewYctk. 
Chicago, 


I  drill  pooksti  •«!(  wiistbs^  as  X7^  a,  ^Lniif  wsm 
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Articles. 

SKf 

Unit 
price. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

CLOTH. 

Coats,  uniform,  single-breasted: 

Winterwewit    

862       

16.57 
6.14 

8.62 
6.63 

10.10 

7.85 

8.06 
2.35 

5.18 
8.01 

6.51 
4.88 

7.30 
5.40 

.60 
1.06 
1.25 

.84 
1.10 

.475 

.52 

.405 

58 
58 

58 
58 

58 
58 

58 

58 

58 
58 

58 
58 

58 
58 

185 
185 
185 

185 
185 

222 
183 
222 

New  York 

RiimmAr  weigbt 

648 

Do. 

Sizes  29  to  35,  chest  measure— 

Winterirelglit 

841 

Do. 

Bummi^r  weight 

1,163      .      ... 

Do. 

Winter  weight  

864         

Do. 

fl^imn^^r  vr^Q^P .  -  - . 

425 

dS: 

Troosen,  imifonn: 

Knee  trousen,  25  to  28  waist- 
Winter  weight 

303  pain 

654  pain 

140  pain 

212  pain 

731  pain 

1,303  pain 

486  pain 

763  pain 

2,123  pain 

6,512  pain 

6,576  pain 

1,502 

Do. 

Rummer  weiffht - 

Do. 

Long  trousfif^— 

24i  to  27  waist,  20  to  26  inseam— 
Winter  weiriit 

Do. 

Rnmraer  weight 

Do. 

27i  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  inseam- 
Winter  weight 

Do. 

Buinnier  weight 

Do. 

33  to  46  waist,  31  to  34  inseam— 

Winterweight    

Do. 

Do. 

CLOnnNO,  BLUB  DKNXM. 

Oyeralls,  with  bib: 

24ito27wai8t,2Dto26iiiseam 

San  Fmndimo. 

27}  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  inseam 

Do. 

33  to  46  waist,  31  to  34  inseam 

Do. 

Jampen: 

Boys',  20  to  35  inches,  chest  measure 

Do. 

Men's,  36  to  48  inches,  <^e8t  measure 

276o:::::::::::. 

Do. 

GLOTBINQ  (SHIETS). 

Shirts: 

Chambraj— 

Boys',  11  to  14}  neclc  measure 

/  6,000» 

St.  Louis. 

112.367 

Do. 

Men's,  assorted  sizes,  15  to  18  neck 

12^:::;.::::: 

Do. 

measure. 
Fancy  flannel- 
Boys',  assorted  sizes,  11  to  14}  neck 

No  award 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

Men's,  assorted  sizes,  15  to  18  neck 

do 

measure. 

TAILOR'S  TRIM MINQS. 

Lfaifaig,  bncy  khaki  doth 

100  yards 

1,280  yards 

No  award 

.30 
.20 

58 
241 

New  York. 

Sateen;  black,  or  Italian  cloth,  35  to  36 inches. 
Sleeve  linhig,  twilled,  40-hich 

Do. 

]>rllling,  or  corset  jeans,slatecolor,27  to28 

inches. 
Bairdoth,  16-inch 

....  do 

...do 

Ctovas,  tailor's  unbleached,  22-iiudi 

saoyards*  .... 

15dozeni 

120  yards* 

1,075  gross* 

15  gross* 

163  gross* 

38  gross 

5gross 

.25 
.30 
.115 

/  «2.25 
\  » 2.375 
1/  «5.375 
\  •5.50 

'/     «.82 

1^  ^2.31 

1     •l.SO 
/     «.60 
\     •.82 

78 
78 
78 

78 
}78 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Wadding,  cotton ,  slate  oolof 

wipm.bliMflt              .      ,             .     ,  . 

Do. 

bXm? 

Overeoat,  black  vegetable  ivory— 

40-lhie.. 

Do. 

^}im  ... 

Do. 

Coat- 
Black  vegetable  ivory,  80-lhM 

Bronze,  Indian  Service,  36-line 

Vest- 
Bronze,  Indian  Service,  24-Une 

Btaek  vegetable  ivory 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

7gro8S 

Do, 

lOnly. 

!M 
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Articlfls. 

S5:s£a: 

Unit 
price. 

No. 
of 

COD- 

trao- 
tor. 

Poiiit  of  delivery. 

Buttons— Ocmtinaed. 
TrouMn,  metal— 

Bunender 

406  gross 

328  gross 

Noaward 

$0,106 
.10 

ao3 

202 

New  York. 

Fi^? ....!:;!:.."!:":::::.:!!!.. 

Do. 

Ttesue,  rubber,  taflor's,  U  and  li  Inches  wide. 
Twist,  buttonhole  silk,  No.  8,  l^-ounoe  spools. 
Hooks  and  eves,  troumra.  ,,-..^, --._,-,- 

(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago  or  New  York. 
(SeeAppendiz.) 

108  ounces 

Noaward 

.56 

29 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC. 
[Bids  opened  in  St.  Louis,  May  26, 1917.] 


Boots,  rubber,  sixes  5  to  13. . . 

Overshoes,  arctics,  4  buckles: 

Boys',sizeslto6 

Misses',  sizes  11  to  2 

Women's,  sizes  3  to  8 

Men's,  sizes  7  to  13 

Overshoes,  rubber,  "storm": 

Boys',  sizes  1  to  6 

Misses',  sizes  11  to  2 

Women's,  sizes  3  to  8 

Men's,  sizes  7  to  13 

Shoes  (for  dry  climates): 
Little  gents' ,  sizes  9  to  12. 
Youths',sizesl2Ho2.... 
P:   '    •,     ■■    ?'ito5i 

:iiiM  to  13 

C  JUlrJr  »8  5to8 

rhiiii  »8  8itoii|. 

MLsat'..  .^j,. .  12 to 2 

Wonicri'ft,  sJJtiS  2^  to  8.. .. 
i^liijcs  ( for  w(!t  ft  i  mates): 

Llub  »^t]lH' ,  sizes  9  to  12. 
Yuutbs'.ftiJr;12ito2.... 

Bn\T5\  !«iiH*-*  J)  to  5^ 

Mi*h'P.  ?^t':^      to  13 

Children's— 

SizesStoS 

Sizes  8i  to  Hi 

Misses',  sizes  12  to  2 

Women's,  sizes  2}  to  8 


725  pairs 

1,834  pairs... 

497  pairs.... 

907  pairs 

994  pairs.... 

606  pairs.... 

462  pairs 

832  pairs.... 
331  pairs.... 

77 

3J  •. 

10  s», 

6,1  ..  I  :..r  ;». 
IflS  ri.iLrs  •... 

34~|..urs-,.. 
6,1N:  |,.i[rs». 
9,lKip^VJWft. 

263  pairs*... 
2,675  pairs*. 
7,067  pafrs*. 
3,816  pairs*. 

4  pairs* 

471  pairs*. . . 
3,043  pairs^. 
7,064  pairs*. 


/>$1.96 
\  «2.51 

}^ 

{?i!% 

}.7. 

1.16 

276 

L41 

276 

L63 

276 

/     ».43 
\     4.52 

)m 

..40 

276 

47 

276 

.62 

276 

L82 

74 

2.09 

74 

2.31 

74 

2.71 

74 

1.80 

162 

L54 

162 

1.84 

162 

2.14 

162 

1.85 

74 

2.12 

74 

2.34 

74 

2.71 

74 

L35 

162 

1.50 

162 

L89 

162 

2.19 

162 

New  York. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Sizes  5  and  6. 


*  Sizes  7  to  13. 


•  Sizes  11  to  2. 


«Sise88(o6. 


•  Only. 
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WAGONS  AND  WAOON  FIXTUBB8. 
[Bids  opened  la  Clilci«o  lUj  2, 1917.] 


Artldo. 


No. 

Unit 

Of 

price. 

001^ 

tnuy 

tor. 

•0.49 

181 

.49 

181 

.58 

181 

.68 

181 

.80 

181 

.96 

181 

i.ao 

181 

1.66 

181 

.SO 

181 

.46 

181 

.57 

181 

.66 

181 

.40 

181 

.50 

181 

.59 

181 

.66 

181 

.30 

181 

.45 

181 

.67 

181 

.66 

181 

.40 

181 

.50 

181 

.63 

181 

.70 

181 

.40 

161 

.46 

161 

.50 

161 

.66 

161 

.46 

161 

.60 

151 

.56 

161 

.70 

151 

1.05 

181 

.07 

1071 

.07 

107^ 

1.10 

107^ 

r  M.06 

181 

•.66 

107| 

•1.30 

181 

\   •.76 

181 

1.36 

1.35 

1.76 

181 

3.10 

181 

3.66 

181 

8.06 

181 

3.60 

181 

6.30 

181 

Point  of  dBlhrw/. 


Axletnes,  hickoryi  wagon,  wide  and  narrow 
track: 


imS:::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::: 

4b7fi 

4iby5J 

BobtoTB,  sand,  oak,  wagon,  narrow  track: 


|y>y4i 

Bolsters,  sand,  oak,  wagon,  wide  track: 

p|:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
&?y1::::::::;:::::::::::::::::;:::::::: 

Bolsters,  rocker,  oak,  wagon,  front,  narrow 
track: 

8??!!::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::: 
^Vl;::::::::::::;::::::::;::::::::;::: 

Bolsters,  rocker,  oak,  wagon,  front,  wide  track: 

ij'fyt:::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::: 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  narrow  track: 

&EEEEEEE 

8iby4* 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  wide  track: 

3*by4i 

Bows,  form  wagon,  oak,  round  top,  |  by  3 

inches  (per  set  of  5). 
Clevises: 

For  eveoers,  II  inches  fhlok,  44  and  54 
inches  long,  wrooght  Iron,  inth  back 
ollps,8tay-onaln  rings,  andselMiastening 
pin,  per  pound. 
For  eveners,  2^  Inches  thick,  44  and  6i 
inches  long,  wrought  iron,  with  back 
dips,  stay-onaln  rings,  and  selMisstflaing 
pin,  per  pound. 

Clips,  center,  -A^ch  clip  and  f-inch  ring 

Covers,  wagon,  lOounoe  duck,  13  feet  9  inches 
lonff,  10  feet  wide,  full  siie,  with  draw  rope 
eacE  end  and  3  tie  ropes  (36  inches  long) 
each  side. 
Eveners: 

Hickory,  wagon,  full-ironed— 

Narrow  track 


12 

3 

None. 
16 


None. 

47 

49 

34 


61 

3> 

None... 
181.... 


None... 

14' 

501 

361 

35  sets.. 


318. 


637. 


39dosen 

No  award.  (See 
Appendix.) 


Wide  track. 


87.. 
366. 


Hickory,  wagon,  not  ironed— 
Narrow  track 


Wide  track. 
Fellies  (rims),' 


,  wagon,  bent: 


67.. 
174. 


6  sets... 
None... 
3  sets... 
None... 
5  sets... 
.....do.. 


BtLocils. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
.    Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Radne^Wls. 


Do. 


Do. 


St.] 
Radne,  Wlik 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Inspected  and  reoaivad  at  ICetropoUs^m.         *Withitayohains.         >  Without  stoy  chains. 
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ArtidlM. 


Qointity 


Unit 
prioe. 


No. 

of 

con- 


tor. 


Point  of  dellTwy. 


Fellies  (rims),  oak,  wtgon,  bent: 


libyalnches. 
2V  Clinches.. 


FeDieB  (ilnis),  oak,  wgon,  tawed: 

UbjM  inches 

llb74^<^«B 

UbysiinoiMs 

sbyajincbSii!;;".".'!!!.'.*!.*.*;;; 

4  by  2I  inches 

Ho(dcs  and  ferroles,  slncMree,  IHneh 
Hounds,  oak,  wagon: 

Front  (3  pisoes) 

Pole  (3  pieces). 

Bear(3pieoes) 


13  sets... 
...do... 
23  sets... 

00  sets... 
56sel8... 
15  sets... 

14  sets... 
31  sets... 
lOsets... 
190 


Hobs,  wagon,  oak: 

Not  less  pian  7|  Inches  dlanwter,  length 

oirer  all  10  inches,  capped  1|  indies, 
^^mortfaedHbyATnoh.  * -— -«^ 

Not  less  than  7|  inches  diameter,  length 

over  all  lOf  inches,  cupped  11  inches, 

mortised  If  by  I  Inch. 
Not  less  than  8  inches  diamBter,  length 

OTsr  all  Hi  inches,  capped  i^  indies, 

,mortisedlfby«liidh.  » "-"-^ 

Not  less  than  ^  hiohes  diameter,  length 

OTsr  all  131  inches,  capped  11  inches, 

mortised  Ifby  finch. 
Not  less  than  Of  mches  dSameter,  length 

orer  all  18f  inches,  cupped  If  inches. 

mortised  3  by  if  inch. 
Beaches,  wagon,  oak,  "  "~ 


1 6  inches  long  by  a 


„ -^ -_  by  If  inches. 

9  feet  6  Inches  long  by  Si  by  If  inches. . 


80  sets... 
144  sets.. 
73  sets... 


No  award. 


..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Skeins,  with  boxii^,  long  hooded  steel,  wagon: 

t by  7f  indies.. ..TT ....?.... 
bySlnches 


608. 


SbyOinohes. 
-)6yr- 


/lOinohes 

ibyllinohes 

Spokes,  hickory,  boggy,  If-indi . 
Spokes,  wagon: 

^pnch 

IHnoh 

£lnoh 


SHnch 

Sf-lnoh 

Spffngs: 

For  wagon  seats,  3-leaf,  38  by  if  inches. . 
ToBifiies,  oak,  for  drop  pdes: 


None 

87  sets..... 

37seU 

17  sets 

iseU 

No  award. 


Msets... 
Iset.... 
31seU... 
88seU... 
34  sets... 
3seU.... 
30  sets... 
None.... 
do.k 


.do. 


„^S? 


by4by4by4,13feet. 
by4fby4*^- 


_    -    _    -    iby4|,13 
887  wagons,  as  follows: ' 

Narrow  track;  equipped  with  gear  brake, 
tall  dipped  gear,  and  hooded  ateei 
skeins— 

If3fby8lnehe8,lf4nchtb« 

If3iby8iaches,8^chtire 

U  3  by  0  inches,  iHnch  tire , 

1/3  by  0  inches,  3^nch  tire 

If3f  by  10  inches,  If-inch  tire 

If  3f  by  10  inches,  84nch  tire 

If  3f  by  11  inches,  34nch  tire 


118.. 


361. 
118. 


If3f  by  11  inches,  44nch  tire 

"^de  track;  equipped  with  gear  brake, 
tall  dipped  gear,  and  hooded  steel 


If  3}  by  8  fnohes,  IHnch  tire. 
If  3I  by  8  inches,  34noh  tire. . 
If  8  by  0  IndMs,  lf4nch  tire. . 
If8by9inches,84nohtife... 


83.40 
8.80 
4.60 

1.86 
L96 
3.40 
3.00 
4.85 
16.50 
.06 

1.60 
1.85 
1.50 


.55 
.56 

6.00 
6.50 
6.00 
7.50 
10.00 


S1.25 
SI.  35 
S1.55 
U.55 
S1.05 
<3.15 
>3.55 
<3.40 
>8.85 
S4.46 

.73 

11.40 
3.15 


66.17 
71.40 
67.40 
74.15 
«73.40 
79.14 
79.14 
80.73 


66.17 
71.49 
67.49 
74.15 


181 
181 
181 

181 
181 
181 
181 
181 
151 
107f 

151 
151 
151 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Radne,  Wis. 

StLoais. 
Do. 
Do. 


181 
181 

358 
858 
358 
258 


138 
138 
138 
138 
188 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 

371 

151 
181 


358 
358 
358 
358 
358 
358 
358 
358 


358 
358 
358 
258 


Do. 
Do. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 

Bt.Loais. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago 

StLoais. 
Do. 


South  Bend,  Ind. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


>  Inspected  and  leodTSd  at  Metropolis,  111. 
•  In  bundles. 


•  Orders  to  be  placed  within  ( 
« l^inch  tire. 


)daysfh>mMay3, 1917. 
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Articles. 

awarded. 

Unit 
price. 

oon- 

trso- 
tor. 

Point  of  dettvery. 

337  wagons,  as  follows— Ccmtlnaed. 

was  tndk;  cqii^qped  with  gsar  bnksu 

If  3i  by  10  incbss:  IHnoh  tin. . . 

» $72.49 
79.14 
79.14 
89.73 

74.48 
79.80 
75.81 
82.46 

>82.96 
89.61 
93.54 

104.06 

74.48 
79,80 
75.81 
82.46 

182.96 
89.61 
93.54 

104.06 

62.18 
67.50 
63.50 
70.16 
68.50 
75.50 
72.49 
85.07 

62.18 
67.50 
63.50 
70.16 
68.50 
75.50 
72.49 
85.07 
3.00 
r     13.43 
•  8.66 
«4.33 

.53 
.125 

.58 
.17 

256 

258 
258 
258 

258 
258 
256 
258 
258 
258 
258 
258 

258 

258 
258 
258 
258 
258 
258 
258 

258 
258 
258 
258 
258 
258 
258 
268 

S68 
268 
258 
258 
256 
258 
256 
258 
258 
258 
258 
258 

}£» 
'St 

Sooth  Bend,  Ind. 
Do. 

If3bV  10  inches!  S^^ncht^ 

f.3  by  11  inches;  a^nch  tin 

I>0L 

f3  by  11  inches^  4-lDch  tire 

Sa 

Narrow  tra<fl[  California  stake  rack  bedj 

If 'a»by  8 inches,  IHnch  tire,  depth 
^  1%  inches,  length'lO  feet  6  inches. 

If  3i  by  10  inches,  3-inch  tire,  depth  21 
inches.  length  11  feet  6  inches; 

If  3*  by  11  indies,  2-inch  tire,  depth  21 
inches,  length  13  feet  6  inches; 

If  34  by  11  Inches,  4-inch  tire,  depth  21 
Inches,  len^  13  feet  6  inchesT 
Wide  trade  CfUfiomia  stake  rack  bed; 

If^y  10  inches,  3-inch  tire,  depth  21 

IfSbyll  £^,  2-inch  tire,  d^th  21 

hichefc  lenffth  18  feet  6  inches. 
If  3iby7llnaiM,4.inchtire,  depth  21 
inches,  length  13  feet  6  inches!. 
Nanow  track;  equipped  with  hooded 
steel  skein,  foU  cUpped  gear,  and  box 
brak^- 
If  2}  by  8  inches,  l^lnch  tire. . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

U 21  by  8  inches,  3-inch  tire ],', 

Do 

U3  by  9  inches,  li^ch  tire 

Do 

Do 

If  3  By  10  inches,  If-inch  tire '. 

Do. 

Da 

If3  byllinches^il-inchtire.   .." 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 
[Bids  opened  in  St  Louis  May  2, 1917.) 


Articles. 


Qnantitv 
awftided. 


Untt 
price. 


No. 
o( 

con- 
tno- 
tor. 


Point  of  deUvoy. 


MEDicnnes. 
Adds: 

Acetic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  4 
ounces. 

Borade.  powdered,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons 
containing  4  ounces. 

Phenol,  liqulbctum,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  8  ounces. 

Phenol,  crystals,  in  1-ounce  vials , 

Hydrochloric.  U.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles 
containing  1  pound. 

Nitric,  U.  8.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles  containing 
Bounces. 

Picric,  in  bottles  containing!  ounce 

SaUcylic,  powdered,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottloB 
containing  8  ounces. 

Sulphuric,  U.  8.  P.,  in  g.  B.  bottles  oon- 
taining  8  ounces. 

Sulphuric,  commercial,  for  Are  extin- 
guishers, in  1-quart  bottles. 

Sulphuric, aromatic, U.  8.  P.,in g. s. bot- 
tles containing  4  ounces. 

Tannic,  powdered,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons 
containing  4  ounces. 
Fluldextraots,U.  S.  P.: 

Ca8carasa^rada,in  bottles  oontatailng  16 
ounces. 

Ergot,  in  bottles  containing  4  ounces 

Glycyrrhlsa,  in  bottles  containing  16 
ounoes. 

Ipecac,  in  bottles  containing  4  ounoes. . .. . 

Senna,  in  bottles  containing  4  ounoes 

Hypodermic  tablets: 

Adrenalin  and  novocafaie,  in  bottles  of  10 
(adrenalin  ^,  grain,  novocaine  4  grains. 
One  tablet  dissolved  in  6  cubic  centi- 
meters or  80  minims  of  water  makes  ap- 
proximately a  5  per  cent  solution  of  nov- 
ocaine in  adrenalin  1  to  15,000). 

Apomorphine,  hydrochlorate,  ^  grain,  in 
tubes  of  26. 

Atropine,  sulphate,  .1,  grain,  in  tubes  of 

Cocaine,  hydrochlorate,  i  grain,  in  tubes 

of  25. 
Digitalin,ii,  grain,  in  tubes  of  25 


Emetine  hydrochloride,  i  grain,  in  tubes 

of  25. 
Hyoscyamine,  ji,  grafai.  in  tubes  of  25. . . 
HorphJa,  \  grain,  atropine,  j^  grain,  in 

Hor^iia,  sulphate,  (  grain  each,  in  tubes 

of  25. 
Nitzoglycerin,  y^  grain,  in  tubes  of  25 

Pilocarpine,  hydrochlorate,  |  grain,  in 

tubes  of  25. 
Strvchnine,  sulphate,  t|,  grahi,  in  tubes 

Tablet  triturates: 

Aloin,  j^  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

Atropine,  sulphate,  ^^  grahi ,  in  bottles  of 

Caffeine,  dtrated,  |  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. 
Calomel  and  sodium,  in  bottles  of  SOO— 
Calomel  iVgnin,  sodium  blearbonate 

1  grain. 
Calomel  i  gnln,  sodium  bicarbonate 
1  grain. 
Caacara  8a<n«da,  powdered  extract,  1 
grain,  in  bottles  of  100. 

1  Strong,  Cobb  &  Co.  brand. 
*Atti£^Woodwanl. 


07  bottles 

4,017  cartons.... 
673  bottles... 


156  ounces... 
241  bottles... 


134  bottles.. 


No  award. 
40  bottles.. 


115  bottles. 
533  bottles.. 
No  award.. 
88  cartons.. 


493  bottles. 


354  bottles. 
351  bottles. 


06  bottles. 
68  bottles. 


No  award. 


99  tubes 

157  tubes... 
205  tubes... 
164  tubes*.. 
123  tubes... 


57  tubes... 
617  tubes.. 


632  tubes... 
218  tubes  «. 
73  tubes.... 
301  tubes  >. 


43  bottles.. 
136  botUes. 

225bottlei. 

516  bottles. 

865  bottles. 

156  bottles. 


80.085 

.0475 

.80 

.06 
.24 

.19 


.52 
.17 
.16 


.315 


1.33 
1.58 


1.81 
«.17 


1.20 

1.075 

1.11 

1.03 

L50 

1.106 
1.22 

1.11 

1.03 

.19 

<.03 


1.05 
1.166 


1075 


157 

274 

157 

157 
157 

157 


157 
157 
274 


257 


257 
257 


257 
115 


267 

257 

257 

158 

292 

257 
257 

257 

158 

304 

158 


257 
257 


97 
93 

068         98 
055    i    267 


.067    I 


St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 

DO. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


157    St.  Louis. 


Cleveland. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 


Cleveland. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York  or  Newark, 

N.J. 
Ooonomowoo,  Wis. 

Clevelaiid. 
Do. 

Do. 

New  York  or  Newark, 

N.J, 
Philadelphia. 

New  York  or  Newark, 
N.J. 

Cleveland. 
Do. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Olens  Fans,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Cleveland. 


a  Only. 

4  Maltble  Chemical  Co.  brand. 
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Ariicka. 


Qnantity 
awarded. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  delivery. 


MBDICINES. 

Tablet  tritarat€8--CkyDtimied. 

Codeine,  without  sagar,in  bottlesof  100- 
i  grain 

Jgrata 


377  bottles.. 
/2a4  bottles.. 
\235  bottles  1. 


CorrosivB  snbUmate,  tH  Knin,  in  bottles 

of  100. 
DigitaUn,  pore,  tH  Snln»  ^  bottles  of  100. 

Podophyllin,  \  grain,  in  boUIes  of  100  . . . 
Santonine  and  calomel  (santonine  4  grain, 

calomel }  grain),  in  bottles  of  100. 
Strvchnine,  sulphate,  ^  grain,  in  bottles 

Tartar  emetic,  A  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . 
Terpin  hydrate,  2  grains,  heroin,  A  grain, 

in  bottles  of  fibo. 
pressed  tablets: 

Coetanilid,  2i  grains  (100  in  bottle) 

Aoetphenetidin,  3)  grains  (100  in  bottle).. 

Acetyl  salicylic  add  (or  aspirin) ,  3  grains, 

Antiseptic,  nasal,  in  bottles  of  500  (each 
tablet  shall  contain  sodium  bicarbonate 
6  grains,  sodium  chloride  5  grains,  so- 
dium borate  6  grains,  sodium  benzoate 
•fi  nafai,  sodium  salicylate  /,  grain,  thy- 
mol ^  grain,  menthol  ^^  grain,  oil 
eucalyptus  jh  gnin»  oil  wintergreen 

BroncSiial  (ammoniated  chloride  i  grain, 
eztnust  glycyrrhiza  1  grain,  ofeoresin 
cubeb  I  m.,  powdered  hyoscyamus  } 
grain,  powdiBred  senega  ^  grain,  pow- 
dered Ipecac  A  grain,  balsam  tolu  4 
grain),  hi  bottles  of  500. 

Cbarooai,  6  grains,  in  cartons  containing  1 
pound. 

Corrosive  mercuric  chloride,  blue,  for  ex- 
ternal use  (formula:  Corrosive  mercuric 
ehloride  as  gram,  ammonium  chloride 
0.6  gram,  with  sufficient  blue  ootorlng 
matter  to  make  1  to  1,000  solution  dis- 
tinctly blue.  Tablets  to  have  a  dis- 
tinctive shape,  in  bottles  of  25. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

Hexamethylenamine,  5  grains,  in  bottles 
of  500. 

Heroin,  hydrochloride,  ^  gndn,  in  bot- 
tles of  100. 

Fhenolphthalehi,  in  bottles  of  500- 

Igrahi 


SSbottkB... 

175  bottles  1. 

123  bottles.. 
|ui  bottles.. 
97  bottles... 

No  award... 
393  bottles.. 


10.60 
.95 
S.95 

•.0475 

>.06 

.05 
«.38 
.07 


3  grain 

Potassium  chlorate,  6  grafais,  in  cartons 
containing  1  pound. 

Potassium  permanganate,  i-grain,  in 
botUesofm 

Quinhie,  sulphate,  3-grain,  in  bottles  of  100. 

Rennet,  in  bottles  oUOO 

Phenyl  salicylate,  6  grafais,  in  bottles  of 
100. 

Sodium  chloride,  for  normal  salt  solution 
( 16i  grains  pure  sodium  chloride,  so  that 
1  tablet  in  4  ounces  of  water  will  make 
a  normal  salt  solution),  in  bottles  of  100. 

Sodium  salicylate,  6  grains,  fai  bottles  of 


Thyroid  ^^ds.  desiccated,  U. 
grain,  fai  botttos  of  100. 


B.  P.,  2- 


1,068  bottles.. 
342  bottles*.. 

1,832  bottles.. 

260botties... 


>.635 


.055 
M.07 


>.23 
.44 


705  bottles. 


70  cartons.. 
687  bottles. 


105  bottles. 
209boUtos. 
183  bottles. 


•.19 
<.095 


«1.34 
».38 
».36 


Not  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

....do 

66  cartons 


102  bottles. 


1,068  bottles.. 
32  bottles..... 
649  bottles.... 


265  bottles.. 


411  bottles.. 
211  bottles.. 


M.OO 

*.06 

«.64 
■.115 
».17 

•.07 


ft.  45 
«.23 


97 
97 
158 

357 

158 

97 
347 


257 


97 
168 


257 
93 


257 


357 
357 


347 
97 
97 


257 

257 

257 
267 
97 

257 


97 
247 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Newark, 

N.J. 
Cleveland. 

New  York  or  Newark, 
N.J. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
/St.  Louis. 
\New  York,  C!hicago. 

Glens  Falls,  nTy: 


Cleveland. 


Louisville,  Ky. 

New  York  or  Newark, 

N.J. 
Cleveland. 

Qlens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Cleveland. 


Do. 
Do. 


New  York,  Chicago,  or 

St.  Louis. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Do. 


Cleveland. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Cleveland. 


Louisville,  Ky. 

New  York,  Chicago,  or 
St.  Louis. 


tOnly. 

*  Maltbie  Chemical  Ck>.  brand. 

a  Strong,  Cobb  4c  (^.  brand. 


«  Squibb  brand. 

» Gould  &  Son  brand. 
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Articles. 


MEDICINES— continued. 

Compressed  tablets— Continued. 

Bulphonethylmfithanum,  5-erain,  in  bot- 
tles of  100. 

Veronol,  5-grain.,  in  bottles  of  100 

Elixira,etc.: 

Aromatic  elixir,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  can- 
taining  16  ounces. 

Iron,  quinine,  and  strychnine,  elixir  of, 
N.  F.,  in  bottles  containing  16  ounces. 

Pepsin,  elixir  of,  N.  F.,  in l>ottles  oon- 
tainins  16  ounces. 

Sodium  Dromide,  elixir  of.  In  bottles  con- 
taining 16  ounces. 

Terpine  nydrate  and  heroin,  elixir  of,  in 
bottles  containing  16  ouncCe. 


OUs: 


Cade,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  4 
ounces. 

Camphorated  oil  (3  gr.  camphor  in  pure 
olive  oil)  in  boxes  of  1  dosen  3-co.  am- 
poules. 

Castor,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  4 
ounces. 

Castor,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  32 
ounces. 

CloTee,  U.  8.  P.,  hi  bottles  containing  2 
ounces. 

Cod-liver,  emulsion  of,  simple,  U.  8.  P., 
in  bottles  containing  16  ounces. 

Cod-liver,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 
16  ounces. 

Cottonseed ,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containhig 
16  ounces. 

Croton,  U.  8.  P.,  in  boUles  contahiing  1 
ounce. 

Eucalyptus,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 1  ounce. 

Yellow  mercurous  iodide,  i  grain  each,  in 
botUcs  of  100.« 

Linseed,  U.  8.  P.,  raw,  in  bottles  contahi- 
ing 16  ounces. 

liale  fern,  ethereal,  in  bottles  containing 
2  ounces. 

Methyl  salicylate,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 1  ounce 


Peppermint,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 4  ounces. 

Sandalwood,  U.  8.  P..  in  bottles  contahi- 
ing 4  ounces. 

Turpenthie,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  contahi- 
ing 82  ounces. 
Pills,  or  sugar  or  chocolate-coated  tablets: 

Ak>in  (4  gr.),  belladonna  (i  gr.).  strych- 
nhie  (tH  gr.).  in  bottles  of  500. 

Camphor  and  opium  f camphor.  2  gr.: 
opium.  1  gr.).ln  bottles  of  100.* 

Cathartic,  vegetable,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles 
of  600. 
Gomp.  cathartic,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  of  500. . . 

Iron  carbonate,  U.  8.  P.,  hi  bottles  of  100. 

Phosphorus,  compound  (phosphorus  ^ 
gr.;  iron,  reduced.  3  Kr.;  quinine  ^  gr.; 
strychnine  ^  gr.),  in  Dottles  of  100. 
Tinctures: 

Aconite,  Had.,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 8  ounces. 

Belladonna,  U.  8.  P.,  hi  bottles  contahi- 
ing 4  ounces. 

Benzoin,  compound,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 8  ounces. 

1  Strong,  Cobb  &  Go.  brand. 

*  Allaire- Woodward. 

*  B.  <&  W.  brand. 
« Tablets. 


Quantitv 
awarded. 


66  bottles..... 

No  award 

1,281  bottles.. 
1,435  botUes.. 
1,297  bottles.. 
403  bottles...  . 
1,201  bottles.. 


46botUes.. 
No  award. 


6,878  botUos.. 
1,821  bottles.  . 
576  bottles.... 
No  award. . . 


.do.. 


1,627  boUles.. 

No  award 

250  bottles.... 
688  bottles.... 
808  bottles.... 
No  award 


/268  bottles.. 
\768  bottles.. 


No  award.... 

36  bottles 

1,347  bottles.. 


3S3  bottles.. 

155  bottles.. 

481  bottles.. 

478  bottles.. 
308  bottles.. 
427  botUes.. 

128  bottles.. 

....do 

196  bottles.. 


Unit 
price. 


10.78 


1.26 

.60 

.37876 

.30 
S.80 


.15 
.66 
•.40 


.87 


.12 
•.11 
.24 


.12 

•.12 


3.00 
.24 

>.17 

T.42 

.61 

•.16 
1.06 
•.17 

•.30 
.23 
.60 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


304 


257 
292 
167 
03 
115 

167 


167 
167 
167 


292 


167 
247 
274 


167 
2i7 


167 
274 

257 

158 

93 

304 
257 
115 

247 
304 
03 


Point  of  delivery. 


Philadelphia. 

Cleveland. 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
St.  Louis. 
Glens  FaOs,  N.  Y. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 


St. 

Do, 

Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Do. 

Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Loula. 

New  York,  Chicago,  or 

St.  Louis. 
Kansas  City,  Ho. 

(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 

New  York.  Chicago,  or 

St.  Louis. 
(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cleveland. 

New  York  or  Newark. 

Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia. 
Cleveland. 
St.  Louis. 


New  York,  Chicago,  oi 

St.  Louis. 
Philadelphia. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


•  Squibb  brand. 

•  Only. 

1  Maltble  Chemical  Co.  brand, 
a  Sugar-ooated  tablets. 
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ArtioteB. 


QoantitT 
awBTded. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  delivery. 


MSDKaNBB— continned. 

TlnctureB— Ckmtinned. 

Capdoum,  in  bottles  containing  4  ounces . 

Cardamom,  compound,  in  bottles  con- 
taining lo  ounces. 

Cinchona,  compound,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  16  ounces. 

Coldiicum  seed,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 4  ounces. 

Digitalis,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  4 
ounces. 

Gentian,  compound,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  16  ounces. 

Ginger,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  8 


Iodine,  U.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles  containing 

Bounces. 
Chlorkie  of  iron,  U.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles 

containing  16  ounces. 
Myrrh,  in  bottles  containing  4  ounces.'. . . . 


Nux  -vomica.  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 8  ounces. 

Opium,  campborated,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  16  ounces. 

Opium.  U.  B.  P.  (laudanum),  in  bottles 
contiJntng  16  ounces. 

Rhubarb,  aromatic,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  16  (Minces. 

Strophanthos,  U.  8.  P.,ln  bottles  con- 
taining  4  ounces 

Valerian,  ammoniated,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bot- 
tles containing  16  ounces 


Miscellaneous: 

Aoetanilid,  powdered,  U.  8.  P.,  Incartoos 
containing  4  ounces. 

AcetpheneUdin,  powdered,  U.  8.  P.,  in 
cartons  containing  1  ounce. 

Adeps  Lanse,  anhydrous,  U.  8.  P.,  in 
cans  containing  1  pound. 

Alcohol.  U.  8.  P.,  190  proof,  in  bottles 
contaming  32  ounces. 

Alcohol,  denatured,  in  cans  containing  1 
gallon,  cased. 

Alnm,  crystals,  U.  8.  P.,  in  cartons  con- 
taining }  pound. 

Ammonium,  carbonate  of,  U.  8.  P.,  hard 
lumps,  in  cans  containixig  8  ounces. 

Ammomum, chloride  of,  u.  8.  P..  granu- 
lated, pure,  In  cartons  oontauung  1 
pound. 

Amyl,  nitrite,  U.  8.  P.,  pearls  of  (6  drops 
each). 

Antipyrine,  U.  8.  P.,  in  1-ounce  cartons. . 

Arg3rrol,  in  bottles  containing  1  otmce 

8UvoI,ln  bottles  containing  1  ounce 

Silver  neueleinate,  in  bottles  containing 
1  ounce. 

Icthargan,  in  bottles  containing  1  ounce . . 

Cargentos,  in  bottles  containing  1  ounce . . 

8ilb«rol,  in  bottles  containing  1  ounce;. . . 

Protargal,  in  bottles  containing  1  ounoe. . 

Atropine, sulphate,  U.  8.  P., crystals, in 
bottles  containing  |  ounce. 

Balsam,  Peru,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 2  ounces. 

Betananhthol,intin8containing  4  ounces. 

Biamnth,subnitrate  of ,  U.  8.  P.,in  boxes 
containing  8  ounces. 


113  bottles... 
131  bottles... 
01  bottles.... 
Noaward... 
268  bottles... 
458  bottles... 
268  bottles... 
907  bottles... 
117  bottles.. 
102  botUes.. 
287  bottles.. 
352  bottles.. 
Noaward.... 
100  bottles.. 


66botUes.. 
68  bottles.. 


81  cartons.... 
Noaward.... 

....do 

2,583  bottles.. 
461  gallons... 
164  cartons... 

102  cans 

202oartoiis.. 


206  boxes'... 

30  cartons... 
662  bottles.. 
137  bottles.. 
62  bottles.... 


Noaward... 

do 

do.^.... 

107  bottles*.. 
83botUes.... 


Noaward. 


137  tins 

/131  boxes.., 
\131  boxes... 


i|a20 
i.61 
.80 


.22 
1.66 
.28 
.48 
.59 
1.25 
1.35 
•.70 


.67 

.42 

1.78 

.1325 


.93 
1.20 
1.18 
1.20 

.25 

.40 

1.40 

1.35 

.86 

.50 


.55 
7.50 


I 


.355 
1.45 
1.45 

.77 


Bismuth,  subgallate,  U .  8.  P.,  hi  cartons    60  cartons . 
contaixung  4  ounces. 

1 8qufbb  brand.  *  Gould  die  8on  brand.  *  In  tin  boxes  of  12. 


247 

247 
304 


304 
247 
304 

03 
157 
247 
247 

07 


304 

304 
247 

157 


New  York,  Chicago,  or 
8t.  Louis. 
Do. 

Philadelphia. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Philadelphia. 

New  York,  Chicago,  or 

St.  Louis. 
Philadelphia. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis  or  New  York. 

New  York,  Chicago,  or 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Philadelphia. 

PhUadelphia. 

New  York,  Chicago,  or 
St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis. 

(See  Ajypendix.) 

Do. 
Cleveland. 

Do. 

New  York,  Chicago,  or 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Within  United  States. 

St.  Louis. 
Cleveland. 

Within  United  States. 
St.  Louis. 


(See  Appendix.) 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 


(See  Appendix.) 

157    St.  Louis. 

167  Do. 

247    New  York ,  Chicago,  or 

St.  Louis. 
247  Do. 


« Silver  Proteinate. 


257 
257 
247 
247 
157 

201 

157 
257 
201 
157 


157 
157 
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UBft 


of 


Urn. 


MKnoNXS— oontincwd. 

Mind]aiiecra»-C(mtiiit]«d. 

BanXf  powdered,  sodlnm  bomte,  U.  8. 

P..  in  cartons  containiiig  1  poond. 
Bromine,  U.  S.  P.,  in  g.  a.  bottlw  con- 
taining 1  oance. 
Caleinm  oodde,  ww6tnd,  U.  8.  P.,  in 

bottles. 
Galdnm  lactate,  in  twttles  containing  8 


Chalk,  piepaied ,  V.  8.  P.,  in  cartons 

contauiinf  4  oonces. 
Qiloratbydirateor,  U.  8.  P.,  crystals,  in 


g.  s.  bottlesoontaining  4  otmccs. 
duaretone  (in  lien  of  yeronot),  in5-gxain 

eapsnies  In  bottles  of  100. 
CHlorofonn,  porified,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles 

oontaining  i  poond,  securely  corlced. 
Cocaine,  hydrochlorate,  U.  B.  P.,  in  b 


bot- 


tles containing  J  oonce. 
Coeoa  batter,  U.  8.  P.,  in  Kpoond  cakes. . 
Collodion,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  oontaining 


St. 

(SeaAppandlx.) 
St.Loals. 
(See  Appendix.) 


(See  Appendix.) 


St. 


Copaiba,  balsam  of,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles 

containing  i  ounces. 
Copper.salphate  of,  U.  8.  P.,  in  cartons 

oontslning  8  oonces. 

Copper  solphate  pencils 

Creosote,  beediwood,  U.  8.  P.,In bottles 

containing  1  oonce. 

Dionin,  in  bottles  containing  i  ounce 

I>oTer's  powder,  U.  8.  P.  (powder  of 

opinm  Gompodnd),  in  cartons  contaan- 

ingSonnces. 
Etlier,  snlpbate,  U.  8.  P.,  stronger,  for 

ansesthesia.intinscoataaiiiic  i  poond. 
Ergot,  aseptic,  in  boxes  of  tmee  1  c.  c. 

ampoolea. 
Olyoerin,  U.  8.  P.,  pore,  in  bottles  con- 


196  cakes. 
777  bottles. 


No  award. 


LU 


157 


Da. 
Do. 


Da. 


No  award... 

253  bottles.. 

Noaiwaid... 
34  cartons... 


.15 


154 


tainingie 
3aaiacoT< 


OnaiacoTcarbonate,  U.  8.  P.,  in  cartons 

oontaining  1  ounce. 
Onm  arabic,  powdered,  pore.  No.  1,  U. 

8.  P.,in  csTtonscontaimng  \  pound. 
Oom  camphor,  U.  B.  P.,  in  tins  contain- 


1,100  tins. 

No  award 

1,500  bottles..... 

No 

60 

435  tins.... 

76tnbes... 

No  award 


1.585 


i.» 


157 


157 


357 


ingl  pound. 
Homatropine,hydrobromide, )  grain,  in 

tabesoflOtoblets. 
Hydrastis,  oolorle8s,in  bottlescontaining 

Hydrogen  pflcoodde,  V,  B.  P.,  nonez-  >  2,ae» bottles., 
plosive. 

Ichthyol, in  bottlescontaining  10  ounces..  No  award 

Iodoform,  powdered,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles    106 bottles.... 
containing  4  ounoes. 

Lead,aeetateof,granalated,pare,n.S.  !  QOcartons.... 
P.,  In  cartons  containing  8  ounces. 

Licorice,  compound,  powdered,  in  car- 
tons containing  1  pound. 

Magnesia,  carbonate,  U.  8.  P.,  in  pack- 
ages containing  4  ounces. 

Mamesia, sulphate  of,  U.  8.  P.  (Epsom 
saltX  in  strong  paper  cartons  contain- 
ing 10  pounds. 

Same  as  above,  in  strong  paper  cartons 
or  boxes  containing  50  pounds. 

Menthol,  U.  B.  P.,  in  bottlescontaining  1 
ounce. 

Mercury,  ammoniated,  U.  S.  P.,  in  car- 
tons containing  4  ounces. 

Mercury  with  chalk,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons 
containing  4  ounces. 


.16 
1.00 
2.25 


U5 
167 


.14 


157 


Do. 
(SeeAppenfiz.) 
Clevaland. 
(See  Appsndlx.) 
8t.Lonis. 

Do. 
Owwiinuwoc,  WW. 
(SeeAppendiz.) 
St. 


123  cartons.. 
ISlpackagei 
No  award... 


1.10 
.14 
.31 
.14 


347 
157 
357 
347 


New  York,  Chicago^  of 

8t.Looia. 
St. 


Clereland. 

NewY€rk,Chieago,or 
St.  Louis. 


201  cartons.. 
313  bottles... 
173  cartons.. 
31  cartons... 


1.56 
.36 
.575 
.225 


274 
157 
157 
157 


8aty,Mou 


Do. 
Da. 


1  Mollinckrodt  Chemical  Works  brand. 

s  St.  LouU  or  anywhere  east  of  Minisiippi  River  in  United  States. 
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Artidflfl. 


Qoantitv 
awftrded. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 
oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Point  of  delivery. 


MSDicnnea— oontinued. 

MiweDaoeoos— Contlnned. 

Mercury,  mild  chloride  of,  XT.  6.   P. 
(cftlomel),  in   cartans   oontalning   4 


Mereory,  yellow  oxide  of,  powdered, 

V.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  1  ounce. 
Milk,  malted,  in  bottles  oontalning  1 

pound. 
Omtment.  blue  (Ung.  Hydrergyil  Dil., 

U.  8.  P.),  in  Jars  containing  1  pound, 

with  cover. 
Ointment,    yellow    oxide,     mercury, 

U.  8.  P.,  ophthabnlc,  in  tubes  wiih 

small  openixig  covered  with  screw  cap, 

containing  |  ounce. 
Ointment,  copper  citrate,  in  1-dram  col- 
.   lapstble  tubes— 


p7  cartons. 

|7ft  cartons. 
32  bottles.. 


2,060  bottles.. 
232  Jars 


8,e06  tubes. 


6  per  cent. 
lOper 


A.M9  tubes. 
6,287  tubes. 
1,102  Jars... 


107  bottles.. 

119  bottles  >. 
207bottles>. 


No  award... 
....do 


....do 

215  boxes.. 
82  bottles.. 
108  cartons. 


16  cartons. . 
171  bottles. 
61  cartons. . 


lOpercent 

Ointment,  dnc  oxide,  bonzoated,  U.  8.  P. , 
in  jars  containing  1  pound. 

Paraldehyde,  in  Dottles  containing  4 
ounces. 

Panereatin,  U.  8.  P.,  in  1-ounce  bottles. . 

Pepsin,  saoch.,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 4  ounces. 

Physosttgmlne,  salicylate,  U.  8.  P.,  in 
tubes  containing  10  grains. 

Petrolatum,  112*  F.  melting  point.  U.  8. 
P..  lisht  colored,  in  cans  oontalning  1 
pound. 

Petrolatum,  liquid,  U.  8.  P.,  in  sealed 
cans  containing  1  pound. 

Pltuitxln,  in  boxes  containing  six  1-c.  c. 
ampoules. 

Potassium,  acetate  of,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  8  ounces. 

Potassium,  Ditartrat  e  of,  pure,  powderiHl , 
U.  8.  P.  (cream  of  tartar),  m  cartons 
ocmtaining  1  pound. 

Potassium,  chlorate  of,  powdered,  U.  8. 
P.,  in  cartons  contaimng  }  pound. 

Potassium,iodideof,  granulated,  U.  8.  P., 
in  bottles  containing  8  ounces. 

Potassium,  nitrate  of  (saltpeter),  pow- 
dered, u.  8.  P.,  in  cartons  oontalning  8 
ounces. 

Potassium,  permanganate,  U.  8.  P.,  in 
cartons  containing  1  pound. 

Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate,  U.  8.  P. 
(Rochelle  salt),  powdered,  in  cartons 
containing  1  nound. 

Quassia,  U.S.  P.  (chips),  in  packages  con- 
taining 1  ounce. 

Quinine,  sulphate  of,  U.  8.  P.,  in  cans 
containing  6  ounces. 

Quinine  and  urearhydrochloride,  1  per 
cent,  in  boxes  of  six  6-c.  c.  ampoules. 

Resorcinol,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottlesoontaining 
1  ounce. 

Senna,  U.  8.  P.  (leaves),  in  packages  con- 
taining 1  pound. 

Stiver,  nitrate,  U.  8.  P.,  fused,  in  bottles 
containing  1  ounce. 

8Uver,nltrate.U.  8.  P.,  crystals,  in  bottles 
containing  1  ounce. 

Sirup  iodide  of  iron,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles 
oontalning  4  ounces  (specify  brand  bid 
on). 

Sirup  wild  cherry,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 4  ounces. 

New  York,  Chicago,  8t.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul, 
or  Seattle. 
■Only. 
•  Eliminated  for  thia  year. 


(•) 

843  cartons. 


162  packages.. 

118  cans 

No  award 

60  bottles 

144  packages.. 

33  bottles 

80  bottles 

1,669  bottles... 


8,790  bottles.. 


10.60 

.60 
.20 

.43 

.08 

.03 


.02 

.026 

.49 

.61 

.20 
.24 


.85 
.66 
.61 

.365 
1.49 
.21 


.41 

.06 
8.86 


1.00 
.29 
.57 
.61 
.1025 

.07 


247 


167 
167 


121 
157 


08 
247 


167 


158 
168 


0 
167 
157 

157 
247 
167 


167 

116 
167 


167 
115 
167 
157 
157 

257 


New  York,  Chicago,  or 

8t.Loali. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 

8t. 


Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


Do. 

Do. 
New  York,  Chicago,  or 

St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 

New  York  or  Newark. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Do. 


Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 


Do. 

New  York,  Chicago,  or 

St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Clevebtnd. 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Portland, 
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Artfcdw. 


Qoiiitity 
awBTded. 


Unit 
price. 


of 
oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Point  of  dellTery. 


MSDioNXA-Hxmtfnaed. 

ICiaoellaneous— Continued . 

Sodium,  hydroxide,  U.  S.  P.,  oanstic, 
purified  sticks,  in  bottles  containing  1 
ounce. 

Sodium,  bicarbonate,  U.  S.  P.,powdered, 
in  cartons  containing  1  pound. 

Sodium,  bromide,  U.  S.  P.,  nanulated,  in 
boxes  containing  1  pound. 

Sodium,  phosphate,  tJ.  8.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  bounces. 

Sodium,  calicylate,U.  8.  P.,  powdered,  in 
cartons  containing  8  ounces. 

Solution  o(  ammonia  (ammonia  water), 
U.  S.  P.,  10  per  cent,  in  g.  s.  bottles 
containing  32  ounces. 

Solution,  arsenite  of  potassa,  U.  S.  P. 
(Fowler's  solution),  in  bottles  oontain- 
mg  8  ounces. 

Spirits  ammonia,  aromatic,  U.  6.  P.,  in 
g.  s.  bottles  containing  16  ounces. 

8plritsether,nitrus,  U.  S.  P.  (sweet  spirits 
of  niter),  in  bottles  containing  16 
ounces,  securely  corked  with  glass  stop- 
per attached  separately. 

Standard  solution  (1  to  1,000),  activeprin- 
dple  of  suprarenal  ^ana,  in  bottles 
containing  i  ounce. 

Sulphur,  washed,  U.  8.  P.,  in  cartons 
containing  1  pound. 

Suppositories,  glycerin,  U.  S.  P.,  each 
wrapped  In  tin  foil,  in  bottles  of  12,  with 
paraffined  cork. 

Thymol,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 
1  ounce. 

Tooth  powder,  In  crew-top  tin  cans  con- 
taining i  pound  (formula:  Precipitated 
ohalk  4  parts,  orris  root  1  part,  pulver- 
ized casulesoap  i  part,  oil  wintergreen, 
q.  s.). 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  con- 
taining 8  ounces. 

Zinc,  sulphate  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  con- 
taining 4  ounces. 

DTSTBUlCKirTB. 


Albuminometers,  Esbach's 

Applicators,  wood,  for  nose  and  throat,  in 
cartons  of  72  dozen. 

Aspirators,  small 

Atomizers: 

Hand 

Hand,  suitable  for  oils 

Bags,  obstetrical,  all  leather,  18  Inches  long, 
metal  frame,  with  four  2-ounce  wide- 
mouth  bottles;  to  have  clamp  to  hold  bag 


open  when  in  use. 

ieapans,  earthenware,  yellow. 


B<    .       

Douche  pans,  white  enamel . 
Binder's  boards: 

24  by  12  inches 

4Dyl7inche8 

Bougies,  flexible,  hard,  assorted  sizes 

Breast  pumps 

Carrier,  for  gauze,  In  packing  uterus 

Cases  pocket 

Catheters,  flexible^  'assorted  sizes: 

Hard 

Soft 

Catheters,  irrigating,  urethral  and  bladder: 

Male 

Female 

Cupping  glasses,  with  bulb. 
Curettes,! 


90  bottles. 


537  cartons... 
No  award.... 
762  bottles... 
118  cartons... 
1,252  bottles.. 


167  bottles. 

2g0botUes. 
261  bottles. 


No  award. 


450  cartons. 
491  botUes. , 


36  bottles.. 
13,493  cans. 

187  cartons. 
56  cartons.. 


No  award. 
....do 


16». 


460« 

480« 

No  a  ward. 


.do. 


48.. 

No  award. 

do 

214 

376« 

13 


191. 


23«.. 
21... 
42... 
13... 


10.07 


.07 


.0726 

.475 

.28 

.10 

.54 
.80 


.11 
.19 

1.18 
.075 

.21 
.06 


1.75 


.3125 
.4175 


.90 


.04 
.155 
.38 
5.25 

.04 
.09 

.50 
.42 
.23 
.90 


157 
157 


157 
157 
157 

304 

247 
157 


157 
304 

157 


247 
157 


242 


168 


210 
95 
219 
242 

219 
219 

242 
219 
167 
22 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Philadelphia. 


New  York,  SL  Louis 

or  Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Philadelphia. 

St.  Louis. 
Ooonomowoo,  Wis. 


New  York,  Chicago,  or 

St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 


(See  Afypendix.) 
Do. 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 


.    Do. 
St.  Louis. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
New  York. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

NewYoric 
St  Louis. 

Da 
Chicaga 


iln  bulk  oiily;  no  separate  packing  for  different  points. 


'Only. 
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AttUkn. 

a^is: 

Unit 
price. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Pofait  of  delivery. 

nraniumNTS— ocmtiniMd. 

CuTBttoB,  uterine,  irtigHttDg,  medium  site: 
Rharp 

101      

SO.  70 
.70 

3.75 

242 
242 

242 

New  York. 

Dull 

bl 

Do. 

Dllatora,  uterine,  Goodell's: 

Larm  blade 

1 

Do. 

fimVPl  hlAd« 

Noaward 

ilr^^sr^-^ 

DincfcOf3,  grooved 

25 

.09 

219 

Douche  tuoes,  uterine,  glass 

Noaward 

(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 

(SeeAppendix.) 
Do. 

Elevators,  periosteal  .,V1 

9 

.90 

22 

Focoeps,  trachoma: 
Xnapp's. ... 

Noaward 

Noyes,  oval 

do 

68» 

.  .... 

.96 
.90 

.27 

1.60 

.42 

.21 

3.00 

1.25 

242 
242 

219 
22 
219 
219 
242 
242 

New  York. 

Straight 

80» 

Do. 

Forceps: 

Dressing 

43 

nt  T.ouis. 

ToDcue 

15 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Tw?;::::::::;::;:::;::::;:;:::;:::::: 

32 

Splinter 

37 

Do. 

oWttrical 

4» 

New  York. 

Velsellnm,  uterine 

141 

Do. 

Inhiders,  chloroform,  Ksmarrh's,  complete 

Noaward 

(SeeAppendix.) 
St.  Louis. 

with  bottle. 
Kiilves,  operating: 

Large 

27 

.50 

.60 

.35 

1.66 

.025 

.40 

2.60 

219 
219 
242 
242 

219 

219 
219 

If^nm 

61 

Do. 

Small 

561     

New  York. 

lOrrofS,  head,  4-lach,  with  steel  spring  (fold. 
n!S§1«: 

161 

Do. 

783 

St.  Louis. 

ISTdoren 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

Powder  blowen,  for  larvnz. 

Noaward 

^tisr™*^' 

Probes,  with  eye,  8-taich 

80 

.16 

.60 
.04 

.74 
1.10 

.90 
1.00 

219 

219 
219 

219 
219 

242 
219 

Scissors,  6-hich,  screw  look: 

Straight 

82  pairs 

Do. 

Curved 

55  pairs 

Do. 

Speculums: 

For  the  ear 

18 

Do. 

For  the  wrtom  .......................... 

8 

Do. 

Speculums,  for  the  vagina: 

Graves 

81 

New  York. 

DeVabiss 

11 

St.  Louis. 

Sph  ygmofPAnom^ter,  aneroid 

No  award 

(SeeAppendix.) 
Do. 

BpitntS,  Affifnrt^  )fix4K^ 

do 

Sponge  holders,  for  throAt 

41 

.20 

219 

St  Louis- 

Steriuxers  for  histruments,  dressings,  etc., 
including  an  alcohol  vapor  lamp  or  Bunsen 
burner. 

Bowles's,  vfth  bell  attachmMit.     , 

Noaward 

23 

8.76 
1.60 
1.16 

219 
242 
167 

Do. 

Btnanral,  T'ord  pattern. 

131 

New  York. 

Stomach  tube  and  Imlb,  hi  substantial  case. . 
Syringes: 

Dental,  for  local  anssthesia,  complete. . . . 

'Rar,  glass 

43 

St.  Louis. 

Noaward 

^?i^sr^> 

'^^T:::.:: 

.46 
.46 

167 
96 

Hard  rubber,  2^moe 

Do. 

Hypodermic,'  hi  case  with  2needles 

Penis,  glass,  cone  point,  in  cases 

Noaward 

(SeeAppendix.) 
Do. 

do 

Fountam,  2^uartr  complete,  in  wooden 
Rectei,  soft-rubber  bulb,  for  infants 

T«nflini1nma.  iiterinA 

do 

Do. 

716«  

.096 
.22 

.22 

.015 

96 
219 

2.42 

22 

St.  Louis. 

16 

Do. 

241 

NewYoik. 

Wood,  one  piece 

3,161  dozen 

Noaward 

Chicago. 

Tooth  extracting  sets,  in  substantial  case 

Tourniquets,  fleid 

17 

.75 
.55 
.25 

.40 

167 
242 
167 

167 

St  Louis. 

Trocars^  v\th  canula 

191 

New  York. 

Tubes,  rectal,  of  soft  rubber,  for  high  enema, 
Urinometors. 

134 

St.  Louis. 

22 

Do. 

1  In  bulk  only;  no  separate  packing  for  different  pokits. 


•  Only. 
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Artidflfl. 


Qoanl 


^oantit/ 
.wwded. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 

ooa- 
trao- 
tor. 


Point  of  ddlv«r7. 


IN8TSUMXNT8— oontinaed. 


Ureometen,  Doremus,  with  pipette 

Uterine  dressing  forceps,  Emmet's 

Uterine  sounds,  Sim's 

Wire  for  cleaning  hTpodermio  needles,  in 
bandies  of  1  dosen. 

8UB<nCAL  DBSflBDiaey  ITC. 

Bags,  rubber,  for  hot  waten 
a^oart,  for  hospitals. 


201 

121 

309  bundles. 


a^iuart,  for  flela  use  among  Indians 

Bags,  aluminum,  2-quart,  for  not  water,  for 

hospitals. 
Bags. IcCf  screw-oapped,  cloth<covBred,  9-indi: 

For  Hospitals. 

For  field  use  among  Indians 

Bandages,  gauce,  10  yards  long: 

2  inches  wide 

8  Inches  wide 

Bandaffes,  plaster  of  Paris: 

UmchesbySirards 

2  inches  by  5  yards. 

3  inches  by  6  3rards. . 


574  «.. 
481  s.. 

noo... 

\141... 


278.. 
197.. 


2,466  dosen.. 
2,036  dosen.. 


43( 
OSdosen. 


Bandages,  woven,  elastic,  stretched: 

2Arnchesby3  3rards 

2)  inches  by  6  irards 

Bandages,  suspensory 

Cotton,  absoroent,  un  cartons  containing  1 

pound  (for  general  use). 
Cotton,  absorbent.  In  cartons  containing  \ 

pound  (for  eye  and  ear). 
Cotton,  surgeon's  nonabeorbent,  in  cartons 

containing  4  pound. 

Cotton  wadding 

Finger  cots,  rubber,  Idoseninabox 

Qause.  borated,  in  paper  cartons,  in  1-yard 

lengths. 
Cause,  iodoform,  in  1-yard  glass  containers. . . 
GauMjjplain.  in  packages  of  25  yards: 

Unsterill«ed!r.'.\'.'.\'-.'*.'"r.".'rr.*!*r'r!r*!-! 

ligature,  catgut,  in  gla 
Plain . . 


208 

240 

Noawaid 

7,000  pounds. 

437 pounds*  . 

No  award 


....do 

292  boxes*., 
1,880  yards. 

060  yards... 


L1fnituri%  umbLllk^al  Uw.  linen.  In  glass  tubes. 
Lif^tuTP,  ^Llc,  wound  OD  cards  containing 

Uciiturp,  sljk^rpnn  f^iit,  fine  and  medium,  in 
slldiigof  2j1ii  ca.se, 

Llgatun?,  slilvpr  wire 

L(nt.  iibsorU^nt,  In  cartoos  Anntalning  i  ounce. 
OUm  sllk»  opftqiie,  30  tnclies  wide: 

In  l-yard  rolls....,.., 

In  5-V4Uii  rolls. 


22,322  yards. 
13,702  yards « 


No  award. 

do.... 

.....do.... 
364  cards.. 


255 


lOJc 

No  award. 


Pad».  Kt^Uv'B,  obBt«iricai,  with  sleeve,  about 

Feacitt,batrfassortodsiz^B).invials 

PUatfli,  balladannot  lyuid,inatin 

Ptwttor,  oantboddb,  ly^udlnatin 

Plasteir,  mustmrdt  4  yards  in  a  tin , 

PlistertparQUfl....*...^ 

PliL'ikrt  £iAO  oxidii*  aObeai've,  surgeon's,  on 
spoobj  IQ  Y^rda  Long: 

i  ituh  will*:  __  ,. , , 


.do. 
.do. 


41«.. 

No  award. 
507  yards.. 
52  yards... 
773  yards.. 
743doaen.. 


J  iCLiriii':^  Vl-\ 


8  inches  wide , 

Rubber  sheeting,  doubleK»ated,''ii' yards 
wide: 

Maroon , 

White. 


950  spools. . . 
1,057  spooto.. 
025  spooto. . . 


388  yards  ». 
do 


fl.OO 

1.00 

.26 

.05 


.52 
.52 
1.50 


.48 
.32 

.56 
.60 

.85 
.05 
1.20 

.24 
.36 


.30 


.00 
.00 


.20 
.0525 


.045 
.24 
1.15 


8.10 


.48 
.40 
.105 
.40 


.18 
.32 
.43 


.80 


242 
942 
22 


05 
05 
167 
115 

115 
167 

115 
115 

17 
17 
17 

17 
17 


17 


210 
210 
210 


Roeheeter,  N.  Y. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


St. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicaga 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Da 
(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 


StLooia. 
Chicago. 

Da 

Da 

(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 
Da 
Da 


(See  Appendix.) 
Da 

str 


Chicaga 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 


95     St.  Louis. 


1  In  bulk  only;  no  separate  packing  for  dlfTerent  point«. 
■  Only. 

*  Cotton,  absorbent,  in  1-pound  carton,  selected  to  fill  this  item. 

*  Oauxe,  sterilised,  seiected  to  fill  this  item. 
•Rubber  sbeatin  »  whtte*  elected  to  fill  this  item. 
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ArticlM. 


Unit 
piioe. 


No. 
d 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Point  oldeU  very. 


BuxoiCAL  DBBSSiNos,  iTC.— oontfniied. 

TabM,  robber,  draisag^ 

Tnbliift  rabben 

Mnoh 

HndL 

DnDHSCTAmS. 

Uqoor  cresoUfl  oompocmd,  U.  B.  P.,  in  bottles 

containing  16  ounoei. 
Oalflinm  hypodiknite  (bleaehine  powder),  in 

5-pound  oontainers,  nonoorronve  metaL 
Solution,  formaldehyde,  40  per  cent  solution: 

In  bottles  oontauoing  32  ounces 

In  Icen  containing  5  gallons 

Solpihur,  m  loUs  (lacge  pieces,  not  crusbed).. . 

HOSnTAL  SIOBX8. 

Ospsioum,  powder,  in  bottles  containing  1 
id. 


«.««,,,»  meal.  In  tins,  containing  6  pounds 

(ennbed  seed,  not  cakes). 

Gelatin.... TT^. 

Ginger,  powdeied,  in  cartons  containing  1 

pound. 
Soap: 

1r< 


'or  medicinal  use,  in  c 

Castile,  white,  in  cakes 

Green,  in  jars  containing  1  pound. 


lOSCKLLANXOUB. 


Bags,  paper 

Mound  capacity 

I-ponnd  capacity 

Basin,  pus,  medium  size,  enameled  ware 

Bedbug  destroyer,  in  tin  cans  containing  16 


Boxes,  ointment,  Imperdoos 

Boxes,  powder 

Brushes,  nail  or  hand,  good  grade,  for  surgical 
use. 

Cases,  medicine,  buggy 

Capsules,  gelatin 

Chairs,  operating. 

Corkpressers 

Corks,  velvet 

Cops,  sputum,  paper 


Holders,  metal,  with  cover,  to  hold  paper 
sputum  cuT)s. 
latory,  Uatted  States,  cloth  (latest 


edition). 

Droppers,  medl<ine 

Eni^pes,  drug,  medium  size,  by  the  100. . 
Formu&Euy.  National  (latest  edition) 


fututuuu  jr,  rWUUUBJ  \MI 

Funnels,  ghiss,  8s)unoe. 

Glasses,  colored,  riding  bow,  far  the  eyes, 
assorted  colors. 

Hones 

Labels,  blank,  prescripticm,  gummed,  with- 
out any  printmg: 


lby2l 

2by31nches. 

8by41nches. 
Ifeasures,  graduated,  glass: 

8-ounce 

4rounce 

Ifiuini 

Hedldne  glanes,  l-oimoe,  graduated. 
Mortars  and  pestles: 

Wedgwood.  Much 

Glass,  i-lnofa 


208  yards.., 

216  yards.., 
435  yards... 


1,724  bottltt... 
1,613  cans 


1,421  botttes.. 

76  kegs 

830  pounds... 


40  bottles.. 
No  award. 


....do 

70  cartons.. 


2,562  pounds. 
2,714  pounds. 


No  award. 

....do 

....do.... 
....do 


2,560  dosen.. 
No  award... 
....do 


..do. 
..do. 


No  award 

do 

657  hundred.. 

No  award 


..do. 


.....do 

do 

14 

No  award. 
4,077 « 


214. 


No  award. 

.....do 

.....do 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


.do. 
.do. 


PS0.20 

«.ao 

*.36 
.0226 


.25 
.325 


.45 
7.72 
.085 


.33 


210 


03 
274 


157 
274 
167 


115 


.26 


.225 

.17 

.10 


115 


167 
167 
274 


.125 


123 


13.50 

"'lio' 


22 

'si 


2.50 


167 


.0726 
.14 


158 
153 


St  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Yl 
aty.  Mo. 


St.  Louis. 
Kansas  aty.  Ma 
St.  Louis. 


Da 


Do. 


»Nal. 


« Na  2. 


«Na3. 


Da 
Da 
Kaosas  (aty.  Ma 


(See  Appendix.) 


Moore,  Pa. 
(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 


St.     Louis,     (3iicago, 
New  York. 


(See  Appendix.) 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
Do. 


(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


«Only. 
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Articles. 

SISS^ 

Untt 
price. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trao- 
tor. 

Point  of  delivery. 

MOCXLULNBOUS— continued. 

Nlpj^,  for  nursing  bottles,  to  fit  over  neck 

Papers,  blue  and  wblte,  4}  by  6  incbes,  for 

seidlits  powder. 
Paper,  fllwrinz.  ro^ind.  Rrav.  10-inch. . . 

No*awBrd 

do 

do 

rii3r^> 

Paper,  litmus,  blue  ana  red,  in  boxes  of  1 

dozen  books. 
Papers,  powder,  2(  by  Si  inches 

86  boxes 

No  award 

iai5 

219 

Paper,  wrapping 

do 

Peroouktors,  glass,  ^gallon 

do 

(See  Appendix.) 

Pill  boxes,  paper,  in  ooxes  of  1  gross 

do 

do 

Baddlebags,  meAfotl,  convertible 

do 

I>0. 

Scales,  baSy,  spring                  .... 

28* 

.30 
3.fi0 

242 
167 

New  York. 

Scales  and  wel g^ts.  prescription. 

Test-type  and  astl^natio  chart  (lor  testing 

vision).  International  standard. 
Spatulas: 

3-inch 

20 

St.  Louis. 

No  award 

(See  Appendix.) 

Chicago. 
Do. 

63 

.16 
.25 

153 
158 

e-inch 

63 

No  award 

(SeeAppendix.) 
Do. 

Soils,  for  wiftMtig  disUlled  water,  ^-gallon  sixe. 
Tables,  OT>erating 

do 

4 

87.60 
.15 
.50 

22 
167 
22 

Chicago. 

Twit  tn'b^,  Wnch 

142dosen 

2.308 

St.  Louis. 

ThArmnTnAtAm.    nllntoA.!.     'RA.hmnhlfit.    wtth 

Chicago. 
(SeeAppendix.) 

certificate  and  case. 
Tubes,  drinklnff.  elass.  assorted  sizes 

No  award 

Twine.  wraDDinir.  cotton. ..........  t 

do 

vials: 

|-ounoe 

do 

Do. 

I-ounce 

do 

Do. 

3-ounce. 

do ' 

Do. 

4-ounce 

do ' 

Do. 

O^OUnne.  , .,,rr 

do 1 

Do. 

1 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


SCHOOL  TEXTS. 

Charts: 

The  North  American  Bird  and  Nature 

(t) 

Study  Chart.— John  C.  Montjoy. 

The  Elson-Runkel  Reading  Chart 

The  Amett  Vocabulary  Builder 

25 

12.40 

2 

Chicago. 

(t) 

Wooster's  Industrial  Reading  Chart 

Johnson's    Anatomy    and    Physiology 
Chart. 
"VV  i"»ri*^Tf*fs  WonJ  ( 'aris 

(«) 

13.50 

2 

Do. 

(i) 

Primers: 

KJaou-HtinkcI  Prirner. ... 

574 

.27 
.44 

:S 

1.10 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

Do. 

Eboo-KuQkel  Primer,  TenE  her's  Edition. 
Supplementary   eqaipmcDl   for   Elson- 
BuQitcl  boots— 
1  ( Primer ).  yi  oiilitnfl  t'^ctures 

28 

Do. 

64 

Do. 

U  (Fiimor},  iMeit^  mkd  phonogram 

cartk. 
Ill  (PninorJ,303  words  in  Primer 

55 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Eummer'5. , . . .  - 

(«) 

Piilnier  MftUitnl  I'rimi^r 

(1) 

Wotnter  rrimer,  Thfl 

W:::::::::::::: 

^Idlnci,  BpauJtllne  ^  Kfvro , 

(J) 

Rivcrsldo  Prijiior,  Slckio  utul  Seegmlller  *. 
For  ciilult  t^PKimjtrn: 

First   TkMik  tor  Non-En£liBh  Speaking 

feoplo,  UartiBin^ti. 
Soixina  Boole  fur  Nun  Ent^llsb  Speaking 

Pwple,  HarrttjfftoD* 
LnnpiTagip  lipssons  tu  Acrnaipany  First 

622 

.24 
.22 
.25 
.22 

122 
100 
100 
100 

Cambridge,  ICass. 
Chicago. 

122 

168 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

1  In  bulk  only;  no  separate  packing  for  different  {Mints. 

t  Eliminated  for  this  year. 

*  Add  30  cents  per  case  for  carting  from  Riverside  Press  to  railroad  depot  when  shipped  by  frei|^ 
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Articles. 


SCHOOL  TEXTS— oontlnaed 

Readers: 

New  Education  Readers,  Book  1,  Demar- 

estA  Van  Sickle. 
BBroeptioQ  Cards  for  Book  1,  Demarest  & 

Van  Sickle. 
New  Edacation  Readers,  Book  2,  Demar- 
est A  Van  Sickle. 
Psroeptian  Cards  for  Book  2,  Demarest  & 

Van  Sickle. 
New  Education  Readers,  Book  3,  Demar- 
est A  Van  Sickle. 
New  Education  Readers,  Book  4,  Demar- 
est &  Van  Sickle. 
Elaon  Primary  Reader— 

Bookl.... 

Book  11 

Sopplementarv  equipment  for  Elson- 
Runkel  Books— 
VI  (Book  I),  91  letter  and  phono- 
gram cards. 
Vn  (Book  I),  word  cards,  340  words . 
vm  (Book  11),  eo  letter  and  phono- 


nam  cards. 
QTrlmary  Reader-- 


HHaqn 

Book  III 

BooklV , 

Ebon  Grammar  School  Reader— 

Bookl , 

Book2 

Books 

Book4 

Giaded  Classics,  Hallburton  A  NorveU- 

First  Reader 

Second  Reader 

Third  Reader 

Fourth  Reader 

Fifth  Reader , 

Wooster  Readers,  The— 

First ! 

Second 

Third , 

Fourth 

Fifth. 

Proigesslve  Road  to  Reading,  Burchill— 

Bortc2*.;!i!;:!::;!;;:;:::;:;;:::::::! 

Book  8,  Introductory , 

Book  3 

Book  4 

Riverside  Readers,  Sickle  and  SeegmiUer— 

First .^ ^ 

Second 

Third 

Fourth. 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Aldine  Readers,  Spaulding  A  Bryoe— 

Manual  for  Teachers 

First  Reader 

Second  Reader 

Third  Reader 

Fourth  Reader 

Fifth  Reader 


SPELLING. 


Quantity 


«26 

15  sets.. 
432..... 

13  sets.. 


108. 


741. 
781. 


28  sets.. 


29  sets., 
26  sets.. 


676., 
766., 


469. 
330. 
282. 

0).. 
(»).. 


No. 

Unit 

of 

price. 

trac- 

tor. 

$0.28 

5 

1.60 

5 

.28 

5 

.60 

5 

.32 

5 

.36 

5 

.28 

2 

.35 

2 

.45 

2 

Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


.80  , 
.31  , 


.40 
.40  ; 

.44  1 
.44  I 
.62, 
.62  ' 


2 ; 

2, 


V 

2  ! 

il 


I 


i^y^v//.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

(1) 

"       i 

717 

.22 
.26 
.30 
.40 

.48 

I 

2 
2 
2 

445 

866 

190 

161 

(1) 

0)..;i. !.!.!'!'. 

h) 

...  1 

(1) 

(1) 

I 

809 

«.28 

•  .32 
•.40 

•  .44 
«.44 
«.44 
•.44 
•.48 

.50 
.30 
.36 
.42 
.55 
.62 

.25 
.20 
.20 

122 
122 
122 
122 
122 
122 
122 
122 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

409 

281 

237 

166 

241 

86 

100 

23 

628 

500 

343 

219 

164 

506 

941 

335 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


(Cambridge, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  Word  Speller,  Wohl&rth  &  Rogers: 

Oradesland2 506 25  2  Do. 

Grades  3,  4,  and  5 941 20  2  Do. 

Grades  6, 7,  and  8 335 20  2  Do. 

1  Eliminated  for  this  year. 

*  Add  80  cents  per  case  for  carting  from  Riverside  Press  to  railroad  depot  when  shipped  by  freight. 
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ss;:^ 


Unit 
prio6. 


No. 

or 

ooo- 
trais 
tor. 


Point  of  dBliv«JF« 


flPBXiNO— oontlnQcd. 
SpeUinx  Book,  BaUey^Manly: 

partii*::;:!!::;::;:::!:;;:;;; 

Msyne'B  Sight  Speller 


333.. 
105.. 


OBOOEAPHT, 

First  Book,  Tarr  A  HcMumy 

Second  Book,  Tarr  A  HcMittray . . . 

Home  Geography,  Frye 

First  Steps  in  Geography,  Frye 

Grammar  School  Geography.  Frye. 

Elementary  Geography,  Dodge 

Advanced  Geography,  Dodge 


676.. 
228.. 
643.. 
407.. 
(«).. 
305.. 
166.. 


i 10. 128 
1.16 
.24 


.20 
.52 


122 

122 

2 


166 
166 
01 
01 


FBTSIOL007  AND  BTOOEMK. 


Primer  Of  Hygiene,  Ritdile^  Caldwell 

Primer  of  Sanitation,  Ritchie , 

Primer  of  Physiology.  Ritchie 

Human  Physiology.  Ritchie 

Human  Body  ana  Health,  Davison: 

Elementary 

Intermediate. 

Advanced. , 

Elements  of  Physiology  and  Sanitation, 
Rettger. 

MCnOKAinS,  WZBSTEB. 


128.. 
100.. 
107.. 

367.. 
261.. 

103.. 


.46 
.06 


.40 
.46 
.55 
.70 

.32 
.40 
.64 


Elementary  Sdiool  Dictionary. 
Secondary  School  Dictionary. . . 
New  Intemstional  Dictionary.. 


830.. 


[t 


.72 


▲OBICUIAUBB. 


BegimMr^  Guide  to  Fruit  Growing,  Wau^. 
Beginners'  Botany,  Bailey. 


Chemistry  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life.  Snyder . . 
Chemistry  of  Farm  and  Home,  ToOhghBrn  A 

Inoe. 

Chemistry  in  the  Home,  Weed 

Disease  of  Economio  Plants,  Stevens  A  Hall. . 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan 

Field  C^ops,  Wilson  &  Warburton 

Fruit  Harvesting,  Storhig,  and  Marketing, 

Wan^ 

Insects  and  Insectiddes,  Weed 

Farm  Management,  Warren 

Practical  Course  in  Botany,  Andrews 

Physics  of  the  Household,  Lynde 

Productive  Farming,  Davis.  Grades  5  and  6. . 
SoUsand  Sou  Fertility,  Whitson  A  Walston . 
School  Agrksdture,  Wood,  Grades  4, 6,  and  6. . 
Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals,  rlumb. 

LAJfOTTAOE  AND  OSAXMAB. 

Primary  Language  Lessons,  Serl,  Grades  2 
ends. 

Intermediate  Language  Lesson,  Serl,  Grades 
4. 5,  and  0. 

Aldlne  First  Language  Book,  Spaulding  & 
Bryoe,  Grades  3  and  4. 

Aldine  Language  Method  Manual  for  Teach- 
ers using  First  Language  Book,  Spaaldtakg 
&  Bryoe. 

Aldhie  Second  Language  Book,  Grades  5  and 


36.. 
166. 
18.. 
10.. 

10.. 
10.. 
81.. 
28.. 
11.. 


82.. 
20.. 
46.. 
43.. 
85.. 
210. 


72. 


1,085. 
1,322. 
347... 
16.... 


6.  Spaulding  A  Bryce. 

„_jOQnd~La 

Bryoe. 


Aldine  Language  Method  Manual  for  Teachers 
using  Second  Language  Book,  Spaulding  & 


317. 
7... 


.67 

.48 

1.20 

.03 

.06 
1.60 

.60 
1.12 

.70 

1.05 

1.40 

1.00 

1.00 

.75 

.03 

.68 

1.60 


.28 
.45 
.40 
.50 

.45 
.50 


104 
156 
156 
283 

5 

166 

47 

283 

104 

104 
104 
5 
156 
162 
283 
104 
01 


CamhfldgB, 

Do. 
Chicago. 


New  York, 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


NewYork. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Paul. 

Chicajro. 
NewYork 
Chicago. 
St.  Paul 
NewYork. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
NewYork. 

Within  United  States. 
St.  Paul. 
NewYork. 
Chicago. 


Chicago 
Do. 
Do 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 


1  Add  30  cents  per  case  for  carting  from  Riverside  Press  to  railroad  depot  when  shipped  by  Creighti 
s  Eliminated  for  this  year.  "^   '    ^^ 
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ArtidM. 

awarded. 

Unit 
price. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

Lam^^ork  for  tbe  Seoand  T«ar,  0'Bh«ft- 

CompoBltkn  Book  by  Ondes,  0'8]M».Eich. 
man: 
Thifdywr 

164 

10.24 

.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.27 
.27 

.30 
.30 

.48 

.36 
1.48 
.68 

1.32 
1.32 
1.36 
1.28 

.08 
.08 
.12 

.24 
.34 
.51 
.54 
.75 
.48 

.24 
.48 

.21 
.285 

.28 
.32 
.36 
.80 

.28 

.33 
.83 
.40 

.28 
.28 
.28 
.48 
.80 
.50 

.80 
.48 
.60 
.48 

.53 
.56 

166 

166 
166 
166 
166 
166 
166 

277 
277 
277 

2 

2 

122 

122 
122 
122 
122 

5 

1 

166 
166 
166 
166 
104 
100 

01 
2 

208 
208 

5 
5 
5 
91 

5 

2 
2 
01 

217 

217 

217 

5 

5 

2 

230 
91 
91 

New  York. 

260 

Do. 

Fourth  your.... 

227 

dS; 

Ffflhyear 

180 

Do. 

Sixthyear 

171 

Do. 

SvYWiQi  y  Mur. 

54 

Do. 

Eighth  yW. 

30 

Do! 

Iifv«  liuimgo  Lessons,  Driggs: 

360 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Second  Book. 

505 

TliiidBook 

300 

Do. 

Guide  Book  to  English,  Gilbert  A  Harris: 
Bookl 

46 

Do. 

Book  2 

129 

Do. 

The  BmiineM  I^ttter,  Dwyer 

150 

Oambridg^Masl. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

ABRHMRIC. 

Ererr  Day  Arithmetic,  Hoyt  &  Feet: 

1,245 

Bookn 

85?.....;:;;: 

Do. 

Bookm 

513 

Do. 

First  Year  in  Numbers,  Hoyt  A  Feet 

823 

Do. 

Primary  Exerdsee  in  Arithmetic,  SUver: 

346 

Chicago. 

Nan 

347 

Do. 

No.  HI 

108 

Do. 

DnreU's  Arithmetic: 

Bookl.PartI 

661 

New  York. 

Bookl!  Part  n 

726 

Do.    . 

Book2. 

413 

Do. 

Book  3 

163 

Do. 

130 

Do. 

Indostrial  Arithmetic,  Gardner  &  liurtland 
KtitaI  Arftlimetlf,  KTalfee .  

160 

Chicagow 

173 

Do. 

Wooeter's  Number  Cards 

47  dozen 

Do. 

Wooster's  Arithmetic: 

Bookl 

478 

Topeka,  E^ans, 

Book  2 

328 

*Do.' 

Prorate  ArlthmeUo,  Mlfaie: 

227 

Chicago. 

Second  Book. 

177 

Do. 

TbMBook 

43 

Do. 

ShoD  Problems  in  Hathematics,  Breokin- 
ridg!e>KerBerean-ICoore. 

Iffn^l  ArMl^Tnfft^  Mnn« 

26 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Promdve  MentaT  Arithmetic,  Gifford: 

2 

Do. 

Book  2 

3 

Do. 

Vocatiooal  Algebra,  Wontworth  &  Smith.... 

UJUXBI)  81JLTB8  BBTOBT. 

Mace's  History  Reader: 

Bookl.... 

26 

Da 

501 

Chicago. 

Book  II 

858 

Do. 

Book  III 

dss 

Do. 

Frimarr  History  i*i  TTnf ^w^  RtAt«a,  M^vsM^r. 

100 

Do. 

Brief  history  01  United  States,  KcMaster..... 

210 

Do. 

First  Stem  in  the  History  of  the  United 

EneSSS^ooJnited  States  History,  Howry.. 

Elementary  American  Hlstooy,  Montgomery. 

Brief  History  of  South  Dakota,  Robinson 

Tbe8to^ofOarCoantry,E]san&MacMtiUan: 

61 

Do. 

71 

New  York. 

276 

Chicago. 

108 

Do. 

1 

132 

Do. 
Do. 

Book  2 

162 

Do. 

X  Add  30  cents  per  case  for  carting  from  Rtrerside  Press  to  railroad  depot  when  shipped  by  iireight. 
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UNRKD  STATES  HI8TOBY— Continued. 

Books  for  teachers: 

School  History  of  the  United  States, 

Hace. 
School  History  of  the  United  States, 

McMaster. 
Leadbig   Facts  of  American  History, 

Montgomery. 

CIYIL  OOVDOnaERT. 

How  the  People  Rale,  Hoxie,  sixth  erade . . . 
First  Lessons  in  Civics.  Forman,  fifth  grade. 
Essentials  in  Civil  Oovemment,  Forman, 

eighth  grade. 
Government  in  the  United  States,  Oamer. . . 
How  We  Are  Governed,  Dawes,  eighth  grade.. 
Ptarliamentaiy  Law,  Paul 


Carmina  for  Social  Worship,  Turner. 

Songs  of  the  Nation,  Revised,  Johnson 

Assembly  Sone  Book,  Rix 

Abrldsed  Academy  Song  Book,  Levermore. 
Laurel    Music    Reader,    Special    Edition, 

Tomllns. 
Songs  Every  One  Should  Know,  Johnson. 

MUSIC  DfSTBUCTION. 

Natural  Music  Course,  Ripley  &  Tapper 

Harmonic  Primer 

Harmonic  First  Reader 

Harmonic  Second  Reader 

Harmonic  Third  Reader 

Harmonic  Fourth  Reader 

Harmonic  Fifth  Reader 

Music  in  the  Grades  (Manual  for  Teachers) 
Zuchtmann's  American  Music  System: 

Bookl 

Books 

Books 

Book  4 

Teacher's  Manual 


DRAwmo. 


Blackboard  SketcMog,  Whitney 

Constructive    Work    for    Schools    without 

Special  Equipment,  NowelJ. 
Drawing  paper,  8  by  11, 100  sheets  in  pack. . . 
Mechanr<»l  Drawing  and  Practical  Drafting, 

Sampson. 
Anthony's  Technical  Drawing  Series: 

Anthony's  Mechanical  Drawing 

Daniel's  Freehand  Lettering 

Pranf 's  Progressive  Drawing  Books: 

Teachers  Outline  Book 

Bookl 

Book  2 

Books 

Book  4 

Books 

Book« 

Book  7 

Books 

The  Prang  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruc- 
tion: 
Manual  for  Teachers— 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year. 

Fifth  year. 

Sixth  year. 

Seventh  year. 

£ig}ithyear. 


0)... 

456. 
268. 

10.. 
78.. 
1».. 


0).. 

347. 

(»).. 
0).. 
(0.. 

«... 


128. 
216. 
192. 
71.. 
37.. 
27.. 
17.. 


4,178. 
0)..... 


«:: 


SO.  80 
.79 
.80 


217 

2 

01 


.48 
.48 

.80 
.80 
.66 


Chicaeo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


.48 


239 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 


.24 

Chicago. 

.24 

Do. 

.28 

Do. 

.32 

Do. 

.32 

Do. 

.40 

Do. 

.12 

Do. 

.32 

155 

NewYeck. 

.38 

155 

Do. 

.42 

155 

Do. 

.42 

155 

Do. 

.80 

155 

Do. 

.48 

27 

Chicago  or  NevTork. 

.96 

27 

Do. 

.112 


U5 


St.  Louis  or  Chloagow 


1  EUminated  Ibr  this  ynr. 
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tor. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

DSAViNO-~continiied. 
Prang's  set  ookr  box,  No.  1 

600 

•0.16 

37 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

AppBed  Arts  Drawinis  Books,  SeegmiUer: 
first  year— 

Anttimn 

(1) 

ftpHnjf 

0)::::::::::::::: 

Second  year— 

Aiitiimn , , 

(I) 

Rnr|ng 

M..:i"i.!!iii 

Third  year— 

Antnmn. 

(1) 

Pprlng 

(i):.:r.i"i:iii:.' 

Foorthyear— 
Antiiimi  - , 

(t) 

Spring 

«..::.::::::: 

Flfthyear— 

Aiittinin. .^^ 

(1) 

Spring 

0).i.l..ili."!." 

Sixth  year— 

Anfnmn 

(1) 

Spring        

(0..:;.::::::::  : 

Seventh  year— 

Ant^mn 

(») 

Sprinv      .  .    

{ir  : : 

Elgh&y&r- 

AntPmn ^ 

(1)   

Spring 

(t).:.:::::::::::: 

..;. 1 ; 

PENMANSHIP. 

Birdi  Sectional  Writing  Chart,  oonsbtlng  of: 

1  metal  wall  holder,  36  indies  long  by  8i 

inches  wide.                            "«    /    » 

(i\ 

1 

(I) 

1  alphabet,  smaU  letters,  including  dollar 

(1):::::::::::::: 

and  percentage  signs  and  digits. 
1  manual  of  Course  of  Study  iior  Teachers. 

(I) 

1 

3  large  illustration  cards,  8  6y  18  inches 

M 

Extra  holders.  36  by  84  inches,  metal,  tor 

(i). :::::::::::: 

above  chart. 

(I) 

1 

Extra  alphabet,  smaU.  including  digits,  etc., 
for  above  chart. 

(I) 

(I) 

1 

for  above  chart. 

Nos  1  to  8  (in  parts). 

Steadman's  Business  Forms  (in  pads) 

Steadman's  Writing  Chart  (in  sets  of  5shoets) 

(1) 

1 

(1) 

1 

M-.-.-.i..""*" 

1 

Writing  Lessons  iior  Primary  Grades  1  and  2, 
Palmer. 

PahOMr's  Method  of  Bushiess  Writing.  Grades 

187A  dozen 

66  dozen 

L20 
L92 

199 
199 

New   York,    Chicago, 
Boston,    Philadel- 
phia, Cedar  Rapids. 
Do. 

8  to  8.                                      *iii«,uraae8 

lOBCKLLANlOUS. 

Bow-Wow  and  Mew-Mew,  Craile 

(1) 

The  Cat  That  Was  Lonesome,  Chadwick- 

(I) 

Freeman. 

(I) 

man. 
The  Moose  That  Lost  Her  Tail,  Chadwick- 

m 

Freeman. 
Dramatic  First  Reader,  (^ 

(I) 

Short  Stories  for  Little  Folks,  Bryoe 

45 

.30 

» 

Chicago. 

Mother  Goose  Reader,  Mickens 

0) 

Little  Nature  Studies,  Vol.  I,  Burt 

I 

N  ature's  Byways ,  Ford 

1             : 

Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (Plants), 

(i)!::. .::::::::: 

Bass. 
Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (Animals), 

(1) 

1 

Bass.                    ^              ^              ^' 

Reader  for  Primary  Grades,  Holbrook 

In  Fableland,  Sen 

8 

(I) 

.26          2 

Do. 

Oriole  Stories,  Lane 

(1      ; 

1 

1 

1 

PoUy  and  Dolly  Biabdell 

1)    . ..     . 

1          ' 

Reynard  the  Fox,  Smythe 

1  ;::::::::::::: 

y/^v.'^v.c'.'.'.'. 

18924"- 


1  Eliminated  for  this  year. 
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MiBcxLLAinBous— continued. 


Little  Plays  for  Little  People.  Noyee 

Little DramaS|Skinner and  Lawrenoe 

Fishing  and  Hunting  (Children  of  Many 

Lands),  Datton. 

Indian  Primer,  Fox 

Stories  of  Red  Children,  Brooks 

Ar  ound  the  World ,  Book  1 

Merry  Animal  Tales,  Bigham 

Geographical  Nature  Studies.  Payne 

Humane  Education,  Book  (1st  part  only), 

Page. 

In  the  Animal  Workl  (in  color),  Serl 

Peter  and  Polly,  Lucia. 

Nature  Studies,  Primary  Grades,  Cummings. 

Fanciful  Flower  Tales,  Bigham 

Fire  Little  Stnmgers,  Schwarts 

Great   Americans    lor    Little    Americans, 

Eggleston. 
Oeonaphical  Readers,  Harmon  and  Nlvers: 

Hiawatha  Primer,  Holbirook 

Home  Geography  for  Primary  Pupils,  Fair- 


Around  the  World,  Book  2,  Tolman 

In  Field  and  Pasture  (Children  of  Many 

Lands),  Dutton. 
Barbara^s  Philippine  Journey,  Burks, 


Ethics  of  Success.  Book  1,  Tnayer. 

Animal  Fables,  Stafford 

Book  of  Nature  Myths,  Holbrook 

Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Soudder. . . . 

Dramatic  Stories,  Skinner 

Fairy  Tales  for  Little  Readers,  Burke 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables.  Baldwin 

Legcods  of  the  Red  Children,  Pratt 

Old  Indian  Legends,  Zlt-ka-la-Za 

Bmmyboy  and  Orlxsly  Bear,  Smith 

Bmmy  Brighteyes,  Smith 

The  Tale  of  Bunny  Cottontail,  Smith 

A  Boy  on  a  Farm,  Abbott 

Animals  at  Home,  Bartlett 

Farm  Life  Reader,  Book  IV,  Duncan,  Evans 

A  Duncan. 

The  Blue  Bird,  for  ohfldren,  Maeterlinck 

First  Book  of  Birds,  Miller 

Humane  Educatkin,  Book  2,  Page 

StoriesofHumble  Friends,  Pyle... 

Some  Usefid  Animals.  Mantelth. 

Ton  Common  Trees,  S tolc  es 

Betty  in  Canada,  McDonald,  school  editkm. . 
Manuel  in  Mexico,  McDonald,  school  editkm. 
Kathleen  in  Ireland,  McDonald,  school  edition 
Donald  in  Scotland,  McDonald,  school  edition. , 

The  Story  of  Two  Boys,  Johnson. i 

Founders  of  Our  Country.  Coe I 

Fifty  Famous  People,  Baldwin I 

Children  of  History.  Early  Times,  Hanoock..J 

Docas,  the  Indian  Boy,  Sneddon 

Four  American  Poets,  Cody , 

The  Farmer  and  His  Friends,  Tappan 

Among  the  Giants,  Neher 

Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Baldwin 

Ethics  of  Success,  Book  3,  Thayer. , 

Around  the  Woiid,  Book  3,  Tolman 

Our  Own  Country,  Book  III,  Smith 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure, 

Eggleston. 
Nature  Studies,  Lower  Orammar  Grades, 

Cumminn. 
Farm  LifeReader,  Book  V,  Duncan,  Evans 

dc  Duncan. 

Grasshopper  Green's  Garden,  Sch warts 

Little  Brothers  to  the  Bear,  Long. 

. _.. .  —       ^  j^^^ 


Nature  Studies  on  the  Farm, 


?i: 


(»)- 


1  Eliminated  for  this  year. 
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msciLLANBOTTs—oontiiined. 


Our  Birda  and  Thoir  Nestlings,  Walker 

Plants  and  Their  Children,  Dana. 

Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-bearers,  Burroughs. 

Trail  to  the  Woods,  Hawkes 

The  Race  of  the  Swift,  Litzey 

True  Bird  Stories,  MiUer 

Wilderness  Babies 

American  Hero  Stories,  Tappan. 

AmMcan  Indians,  Starr 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Baldwin 

Four  American  Explorers,  Beebe 

Four  American  Inventors,  Perry 

Around  the  World,  Book  4,  Tolman. 

Four  American  Indians,  Whitiiey  and  Perry. 

Indian  History  for  Youns  Folks,  Drake 

Four  Great  Americans.  Baldwin 

Great  Inyentions  and  Diacoyeries,  Piercy. . . . 

Ethics  of  Success,  Book  3,  Thayer. 

Four  American  Pioneers,  Perry  and  Beebe. . . 

Life  of  Lincoln  for  Boys,  Sparhawk 

Children  of  History,  Later  Tbnes,  Hancock. . 
Choice  Literature,  Book  1,  Intermediate, 

Williams.  * 

Smokjr  Day's  Wigwam  Evenings,  Eastman. . 
The  Children's  Hour,  10  vols.,  Houghton, 

ICifflinCo ......T. 

Recltatloos  for  Assembly  and  Class  Rooms, 

O'Neill. 

The  Louisa  Aloott  Story  Book 

Ffrebrand&  Martin  and  Davis. 

Harta  in  Holland,  McDonald,  school  edition.. 
Girda  in  Sweden,  McDonald,  school  edition . . 
Frits  in  Germany,  McDonald,  school  edition. 

How  We  are  Clothed,  Chamberlafai 

How  We  are  Fed,  Chamberlain 

How  We  Travel,  Chamberlahi 

How  We  are  Sheltered,  Chamberlain 

Stories  of  Industry,  Chase  &  Clow: 

VoLI 

VoLH 

Stories  of  Useful  Inventioos,  S.  E.  Forman. . , 
Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest,  Baldwhi. . . . 

FourAmerican  Patriots.  Burton , 

Four  American  Naval  Heroes,  Beebe 

Indian  Boyhood,  Eastman 

IroQ  Star,  The,  True 

Indian  Story  and  Song  fttnn  North  America, 

Fletcher. "  ^  ^ 

Dumb  Animals  and  How  to  Treat  Them, 

Whitehead. 


Stories  from  British  History,  Bevan 

Around  the  World,  Book  5.  Tolman 

Pioneers  of  Rooky  Mountains  and  the  West, 
McMurray. 

Pioneers  of  Land  and  Sea,  McMurray 

Piooeers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  McMurray. 

Stories  from  Life,  Marden. 

The  Wonderful  House  that  Jack  Has,  Midiard . 

Black  Beauty,  Sewall , 

Choice  Literature,  Book  a^  Intermediate, 
Williams. 

Hans  Brinker,  Dodge 

Geographfeal  Reader,  North  America,  Car- 
penter. 

Colette  In  France,  McDonald,  school  edition.. 

Josefa  in  Spain,  McDonald,  school  edition.. . . 

Rafael  in  Italy,  McDonald,  school  edition. . . . 

Nature  Studies,  Higher  Grammar  Grades, 


Afoot  and  Afloat,  Burroughs, 

Birds  and  Bees,  Burroughs 

WHd  Antm^iji  I  Have  Known,  Seton-Thomp- 
son. 

The  SpriiiK  of  the  Year,  Sharp 

Summer,  Sharp 


i  Eliminated  for  this  year. 
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mscELLANXous— continued. 

The  Fall  of  the  Year,  Sharp 

Winter,  Sharp 

Oettinff  Acquainted  with  Trees.  McFarland. . 

Along  Mediterranean  Shores,  willard 

Geography   of   Commerce   and   Industry, 

Rocheleau. 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Geoeraphy  of  the 

United  States,  Keller  &  Bishop. 

Geographical  Reader,  Europe,  Cai^>enter 

How  the  World  is  Fed.  Carpenter 

How  the  World  is  Clothed,  Carpenter 

How  the  World  is  Housed.  Carpenter 

Industrial  Studies,  United  States,  Allen 

Industrial-Commerdal  Geography  of  United 

States,  Rusmisel. 
Um6  San  in  Japan.  McDonald,  school  edition. . 
B orris  in  Rusaa,  McDonald,  school  edition... 
Hassan  in  Egypt,  McDonald,  school  edition. . 
Captains  of  Inaustry,  Parton: 

Vol.1 ■„ 

voi.n 

Four  Great  Amerioan  Presidents,  No.  1, 
Perry. 

Four  Great  American  Presidents,  No.  2, 
Perry. 

The  Moihawk  Valley  and  Lake  Ontario,  Mor- 
ton. 

Lake  Huron  and  the  Coontry  of  the  Algon- 
quins.  Morton. 

Lake  Michigan  and  the  Fiencdi  Explorers, 
Morton. 

Lake  Erie  and  the  Story  of  Commodore  Perry, 
Morton. 

Choice  Literature,  Book  1,  Grammar,  Wil< 
liams. 

Little  Women,  Alcott 

Little  Men,  Aloott 

Mrs.  Wlggs  of  theCabbeipB  Patch,  Hegan-Rioe. 

Two  Arrows,  Stoddard. 

Joe's  Boys,  Alcott 

Man  Without  a  Counter,  Hale 

Robinson  Crusoe,  De  Foe 

Daniel  Webster  for  Young  Americans,  Rieh- 
ardsoEU 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Lamb 

Hero  Tales  fh>m  American  History,  Lodge 
and  Roosevelt. 

The  Boy's  Parkman,  Hasbroock 

Franklin's  Autobiography,  edited  by  D.  H. 
Montgomeiy. 

Indian  Child  Life.  Eastman 

Lidlan  Scout  Talks,  Eastman 

Indian  Sketches,  Hulst 

Preparlngfor  Citizenship,  Guitteau 

CauningTjPreserviiue.  and  Jelly  Making,  Hill . 

Domestlo  Science,  Clhrk. 

The  School  Kitchen  Textbook,  Lincoln 

Boston  Cooking  School  Cookbook,  Farmer. . . 

Dress  Making  in  the  School.  Cooke  &  Kidd . . . 

Domestic  Sdence,  Principles  and  Applica- 
tion, BaUey. 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cook- 
ery, WilUams  &  Fisher. 

Exercises  in  Woodworldng,  Sickels 

Easy  Experiments  in  Physics,  Smitii 

Educational  Manual  Training,  Schwartz 

Forge  Work,  Wm.  L.  Ilgen 

Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Farmer 

Food  and  Household  Management,  Elnne  & 
Cooley. 

Farm  Snop  Work,  Brace  &  Mayne 

Games,  Seat  Work,  and  Sense  Iraining  Exer- 
dsea,  Hdton. 

Manual  for  Army  Cooks. 

Handbook  of  Home  Economics,  Flagg 

1  Eliminated  for  this  year. 
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Handbook  of  Elementary  Sewing,  Flan 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Science  and  House- 
bold  An.  Ellen  B.  Riebards^ted  by  Lucy 


How  to  Make  Baskets,  Mary  Wbite 

How  to  TeU  Stories  to  Cbildren.  8.  C.  Bryant. 

HoQseboId  Sdence  and  Arts,  Morris 

Ckmeral  Science.  CaldweU-Eikenberry 

Hygiene  of  tbe  School  Child,  Terman 

Home  Nurses'  Handbook  in  Practical  Nura- 

ing,  Aikens. 
Primary  Hand  Work,  Graded  Coozae  for  First 

Four  Years,  W.  Seegmlller. 
Primary  Manual  Work,  First  and  Seoond 

Grades,  Ledyard. 

MannalofShoemaldng,  A.  Dooiey 

Moniing  Exercises  for  All  tbe  Year,  J.  C.  Sin- 

delar. 

Science  of  Home  Making,  Pirie 

Seat  Work  and  Industrial  Oocup^ons  for 

Primary  Grades,  Mary  Oilman,  Elisabeth 

Bheiter  and  Clothing,  Kinne  &  Cooky 

Refarenoe  Handbook  for  Nurses,  Beck,  3d  ed. 
Kimr's  Series  in  Woodwork  and  Carpentry,  as 

Elemimts  of  Woodwork 

Elements  of  Constniotion 

Construetive  Carpentry 

Inside  Finishing....... 

Handbook  for  feacfaers 

Shop  Projects,  Barton 

Agrioultare: 

Agrieultoral  Enslneering,  Davidson. 

Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools,  Harper.. 

Beginnlngsin  Animal  Husbandry,  Plumb . 

Bird  Guide,  Land,  Reed 

Bird  Guide,  Western,  Reed 

Busb  Fruits,  Card 

Chemistry,  Its  RelatioQ  to  DaUy  US», 
Kahlenberg&Hart. 
Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals,  Craig.... 
Dairy  CaUle  and  Milk  Production,  Eckles. . 
Domestioated  Animals  and  Plants,  Daven- 
port. 

Elements  of  Farm  Practice,  Wilson 


Essentials  of  Agriculture,  l^aterB.. 
Farm  Animals,  Hunt  A  Burkett... 


Farm  Management,  Boss..... 

Farm  Blacksmithing,  Drew 

Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Motors, 
Davidson  &  Chase. 

Farm  Poultry,  Revised  Edition,  Watson. 

Farmstead,  Tne,  Roberts 

Fertility  of  theLand,  Roberts 

First  Principles  of  Feeding  Farm  Ani- 
mals, Burkett. 

First  Lessons  In  Dairying,  Van  Norman. . 

First  Book  of  Farminf,  Goodrich 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry  &  Morrison.. . 

Fertilizers  Voorhees 

Forcing  Book,  The,  Bailey 

Howto  Grow  Vegetables,  French 

How  to  Keep  Bees,  Comstock 

Horticulturist's  Rule  Book,  Bailey 

Introduction  to  Agriculture,  Upham 

Irrigation  and  Drabage,  EAg. 

Ifllkimd its  Products.  WlT^ 

Nature  Study  and  Lilek  H( 

Nature  Study  with  Cammon  Things, 
Carter, 


Nursery  Book,  The.  Bailey.. 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey 

Poultry  Diseases,  Wortley... 


?i-: 
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MJcles. 


loacBLLAMBOUS— oofntinued. 

Domesticated  Animals  and  Plants,  Daven- 
port—Continaed. 

Poultry  Keeping,  Lewis 

Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Oay 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Pooltry  Cul- 
ture, Robinson. 

Principles  of  Rural  Economics,  Carver. . . 

Principles  of  Agriculture.  Bailey 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  BaUey 

Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Azumals, 
WoU. 

Productive  Poultry,  Husbf^dry,  Lewis.. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears 

Prunizi£  Book.  The,  Bailey. 

Rural  School  Agriculture,  Davis 

Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare,  Faircfaild. . . . 

Scho<ri  and  Home  Gardens,  Meier 


Sheep  Farming,  Craig. 

Sixty  Lessons  in  Agriculture,  Buflum  & 
Deaver. 

Soils  and  Crops,  Hunt  &  Burkett 

SoQ,  The,  King 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman 

Young  Farmer.  The,  Hunt 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts 

Bee  Book 

Berry  Book 

Cow  Book 

Garden  Book 

Horse  Book 

Orchard  Book 

Pet  Book 

Poultry  Book 

Sheep  Book 

Swine  Book 

All  the  Children  of  All  the  People,  Smith. . . . 

Blackboard  Reading,  Moore 

Everyday  Problems  in  Teaching,  O'Shea... 

Child,  The,  Tanner 

Education  bv  Plays  and  Games,  Johnson . . . 

Education,  Thomdike..... 

Forthe  Story  Teller.  Bailey 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  Bailey 

Great  American  Educators.  Wmship 

Handbook  on  Vocational  Education,  Taylor. 

History  of  Education,  Seeley 

How  to  Teach  Reading,  Arnold 

How  to  Study,  McMurray 

How  We  Think,  Dewey , 

In  the  ChUd's  world,  Poulsson 

Languajge  Games  for  All  Grades,  Deming 

Recltatlan,  The,  Hamilton 

Songs,  Games,  and  Rhymes,  Hailman , 

StoriesChUdren  Need,  Bailey 

Stars  and  Stripes.  Stewart 

Teaching  to  Read,  Turner 

Training  of  Children.  The,  Dinsmore 

Thinkinff  and  Learning  to  Think,  Sohaefler. . 

Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys,  Weaver 

Vocations  for  Girls,  Laselle  &  Wiley 

Vocations  for  Girls,  Weaver 

Vocational  Education,  Gillette , 

Riverside  Educational  Monographs,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Problem  of  Vocational  Education, 
Snedden , 

Education  for  EflQdency,  Eliot 

The  Meaning  of  Infancy,  Fisko 

Moral  Principles  in  Education,  Dewey . . 

ChangingConoeptiaDs  of  Education,  Cub- 
Coarse  in  c'itixenship,  Cabot,  Andrews,  and 

others. 
Ethics  for  Children,  Cabot 


Quantity 
awarded. 


0.. 
(0.. 

Si:: 

I; 

0).. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  ddlvery. 


10.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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ArtldM. 


Qnantitv 
awarded. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  oldetlYery. 


Ethics  for  Toons  People,  Everett 

Good  Stories  for  Great  UoUdays,  Oloott 

Moral  Tratning  in  Sdiool  and  Uome,  Sneath 

&  Hodges.    ^ 

VocaticDal  and  Moral  Ouidanqe.  Davis 

Wbat  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Kjiow,  Stall . . . 
What  a  Young  Han  Ouj^t  to  Know,  Stall. . . 
What  a  Young  Qiri  Ou^t  to  Know,  Allen. . . 
What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know, 

Allan. 
Young  Folks  Book  of  Etiquette  (for  pupils 

also),  Qrifiln. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Handbook 

Campfire  Oir Is  of  America,  Handbook. 

Systematic  Moral  Education,  Clark 

Free  Qymnastlcs,  Bets. 

Light  Qymnastlcs,  Bets. 


Games  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School, 

and  Qymnasium,  Bancroft. 
Graded  Qames  and  Rhythmic  Exercises, 

Newton. 
Rythmic  Aotlcn  Plays  and  Dances,  Moses. . . . 
Gymnastics,  Stories  and  Plays,  Stoneroad. . . . 

Right  Dress,  Reilly 

Manual  of  Calisthenics  and  Setting-up  Exer- 
cises. Annv. 

Manual  of  Physical  Training,  Keene 

Blackboard  erasers,  noiseless  and  dustless 

BhKskboard  hyloplste,  green,  3  by  5,  best 

quality. 
Bibles,  medium  slie: 

Revised  version 

King  James  version 

Complete  outfit  of  repairing  material  (for  re- 
paying music,  drawings,  or  any  printed 
matter). 

Call  belli 

Crmns.  chalk: 

whitey  dustless 

Colored,  assorted 

Composition  books,  for  ink 

Eye  cards,  for  illiterates 

Educational  toy  money 

Geometrical  surfaces  and  solids  for  school- 
room use. 
Rubber  printing  outfit.  Height  of  letters, 
etc.,  iX  tncbee.  The  outfit  to  consist  of 
capitab  and  small  letters,  one  set  of  figures, 
fractions,  ornaments,  punctuation  marks, 
and  miscellaneous  characters;  also  a  self- 
iiAlng  pad,  a  tube  of  black  ink,  and  a  ruler 
and  spacer.   The  outfit  to  be  packed  in  a 


strong,  varnished  wooden  box. 
3abineffl-     ■-" " 


Cabinet  of  weights  and  measures,  with  lock . . 
Globes  of  the  world: 

18  inches  in  diameter 

12  inches  in  diameter 

gincbes  in  diameter.  papier-mAch6 

KindorgartenscisBors,  blunt  points 

Maps,  wall;  size  approximately  62  by  48 
inches,  hand-mounted,  on  best  muslin, 
with  or  without  dust-proof  portable  spring 
roller  board  or  case: 

Af\ttiWH^ , 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota... 
Montana... 
Nebraska.. 


(»).. 


(•).. 
(0- 
(0.- 
(').. 

(').. 

(0-. 

^. 

(»)- 

0)-. 

(»).. 

(»)- 

(').. 
(').. 

(^)- 


(»)..-. 

3,035. 
122... 


130 

74 

No  award. 


SO.  066 
1.585 


.35 
.35 


82 

1,485  boxes.. 
271  boxes... 

18,(127 

No  award... 

142  sets 

21 


.115 

.19 
1.10 
.0535 


26  boxes.. 


0) 

r.i:::::::-. 

(1)...    ... 

130  pairs. 


.20 
.85 


1.60 


191 
191 


19 

249 
153 

78 


.046 


80 


Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Dan  vers,  Mass. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
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Articles. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  delivery. 


loacKLLANXoxre— continued. 

Maps,  wall— Continued. 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota 

United  S  tates,  large 

Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

Europe 

Asia. 

AfHca. 

Australia. 

North  America. 

South  America 

Individual  outline  maps,  9}  by  11  i  inches  (in 
pads  of  50),  as  follows: 

North  America 

South  America 

Europe 

Australia 

Asia 

AfHca. 

United  States 

United  States,  s^tional— 

Section  1 .  North  Atlantic  States 

Section  2.  South  Atlantic  States 

Section  3.  North  Central  States 

Section  4.  South  Central  States 

Sections.  Western  States 

Blackboard  outline  maps,  United  States.  78 

by  60  inches,  Engle  or  equal. 
New  Testament,  medium  mse,  revised  version. 

Pencil  sharpeners,  lead 

Pencil  erasers 

Plaster  of  Paris,  in  5  and  10  pound  cans 

Newspaper  stock,  5  by  7  inches 

Practice  paper,  Spencerian  (per  100  sheets): 


SmauT. 

Large 

Rules,  wood,  12-inch 

Perrv  Pictures,  22  by  28  inches: 

Angel  heads,  Reynolds 

A  June  Morning,  Loverldge 

An  Old  Monarch,  Rosa  Bonheur 

Cattle  of  Brittany,  Rosa  Bonheur 

Calling  the  Ferrvman,  Ridgeway  Knight. 

Leaving  the  Hills,  Farquharson 

Children  of  Charles  I,  Van  Dyck 

Under  the  Elms,  O.  Loveridge 

An  Off  Shore  Breeze,  Rose 

Forh'st  I'ool^  b.  Lambtat....**. 

II  VBG.itig:'s  CooLinj^  BUmi  m^  Chwala 

tiuwn T-fluiBf,  KlcdiiiT. 

Ana  irfltbtiWB]r  js  CotuigL^j  Q.  Bali 

Hrtri-o,8:ir^rtmt..,..., 

Granii  CaaoJ... ^... 

P]ljV!«e  in  Lhfl  Towfr^  MlUois 

On  ilie  Pralff e,  Dupfft 

["hoioali'^  Horsas^Hc^iTinf. 

Retun*  totJio  Farm, Txojon 

Sir  UaJahad,  Watts,,,.., 

St4g  111  UiiV,  Ijandaeor.. 

Saint  a<iiittp  MariJ^k , , , , 

The  iJJMiiCT^,  Millet 


The  SadiCXmay ,  Loiiiljwr. 


(')-. 


(')-. 
(»)-. 


98  pads... 
79  pads... 
67  pads... 
41  pads... 
48  pads... 
46  pads... 
160  pads.. 


100 

167 

370  dozen 

Noaward 

3,475  pounds... 

226,700  sheets'. 
202,900  sheets... 
ISOdosen. 


10.20 

27 

.20 

27 

.20 

27 

.20 

27 

.20 

27 

.20 

27 

.20 

27 

2.00 


.14 
.75 


.07  J 
.10 
.07 


191 

191 
33 
115 

'367' 


199 
19 


New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago  or  St.  Looii. 

San  Francisco. 

St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 

Chicaga 


1  Eliminated  for  this  year. 
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Articles. 


Qoanti^ 
Awwrdea. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trao- 
ttf. 


Point  of  delivery. 


iii8CBLLANXOU8--oont]naed. 

Portraits: 

Bryant.  Wm.  Collen 

Franlrliti^  "Riw^mfn  

Oarfleld,JameBA 

Handel.. 

HoimeSyOUTcrW 

Jeff enon,  Thomas. 

Lafiayette.  Onenl 

Lee,llobertE 

Lincoln.  Abfaham 

Lon^ellow,  Henry  W 

HcDdelssohn 

Stukkespeaie. 

Sdinbert 

Washington,  General  Geiorge 

Washington,  Martha 

Webster,  Dajoiel 

Whittier,  John  G 

Registers,  Union  No.  2,  common  sdiool 


229.. 


10.38 


Chicago. 


1  Eliminated  ior  this  year. 
KINDEROARTEN  MATERIAL. 
[Bids  opened  in  Chicago  May  2, 1017.) 


Articles. 

Catalogue 
NoT 

awarded. 

Unit 
price. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

1 

2 
3 

i 

6 

22 
22 

S 

22 
22 

2000 
2UU3 

2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 

2161 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 

2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 

5boxe6 

25  boxes 

89  boxes 

48  boxes 

34  boxes 

14  boxes 

Sboxes. 

do 

5boxes 

.....do 

do 

7  boxes 

21  boxes. 

28  boxes 

72  packages... 
59  packages. . . 
53  packages. . . 
69  packages... 

56  packages... 

51  packages. . . 

61  packages. . . 
63  packages... 

do 

do 

57  packages... 

52  packages... 

44  packages... 
42  packages... 
30  packages... 

35  packages... 
do 

34  packages. . . 

$1.12 

.66 
.19 
.19 
.38 
.38 

.46 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.80 

.15 
.40 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

27 

27 
27 
27 
27 
27 

27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 

27 
27 

27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 

27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 

27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 

New  York  or  Cht- 

Second  gift 

"Ti. 

Third  gtft 

Do. 

Fourth  gUt 

Do. 

Fifth  gift. 

Do. 

Sixth  gift 

Do. 

8eyentibigift,asfoUowB: 
Tablets  (woodH 

Do. 

b:*:*:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Do. 

c *. 

D 

Do. 

E 

Po. 

G 

Do! 

H 

Do. 

K 

Do. 

PABQUETBT. 

Assortment  No.  6A 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Circles: 

R 

Do. 

o 

Do. 

Y 

Do. 

o 

Do. 

B 

Do. 

V 

Do. 

Sqoares: 

R 

Do. 

0 

Do, 

Y 

Do. 

0 : 

Do, 

S:: :::;:::::::::::::: 

Do. 

V 

Do. 

Equilateral  triangles: 

R 

Do. 

0 

Do. 

Y 

G 

Do. 
Do. 

B          ^ 

Do. 

v::::::::::::::::::::?::::::::::::. 
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Artloles. 


Catalogue 
No. 


Quantitv 
awarded. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 
oon- 
tno- 
tor. 


,  Point  of  deUvwy. 


PAPIB  FOB  8TRINOINO. 


O.. 
G., 
B.. 


R,  W,  B,  assorted 

SBWINa  CABDB. 

Cards,  U  by  6|: 

Slsdne  Madonna,  plain  ribbon 

Washington 

Llnooln 

Valentine 

Easter 

Puritans  Going  to  Chundi 

Blank  sewing  cards: 

4by6i 

5by5 


2144R 

21440 
21440 
2144B 
2144D 


Ifl3-E-1 
ia3-E-9 

las-E-io 

103-E-14 

103-D-807 

ig8-E-23 


WEAvmo. 

Schute  weaving  cards: 

4-lnchdlsk 

^-Inchdisk 

Bodkins  for  Schute  weaving  cards. 


R  mats,  7  by  7,  slits  4  by  ^Tutemattiig. . 
shades  and 


O  mats,  7  by  7,81118  {  by  };  alternating 
R,,0,  Y,  6.  B,  V,  7  by  7.  tints  and 


Shades  and  grays. 

R,  O,  Y,  Q,  B,  V,  4f  by  4|,  tints  and 
shades  and  grays. 

R,  O,  Y,  O,  B,  V,  i  by  i  sUts,  alter- 
nating. 

Weaving  needles,  Ball's  patent 

MB8.  HAZLMAN'8  OBADED  MATS. 

4  by  4,  With  «  Strips 

4  by  4,  with  10  strips , 

FAPSB  cunoro. 

^'^i^L*:. 


Red,  tints  and  aihades. 

Orange 

Assorted  colors 

Equl.  Tri..  4  by  4: 

Coated,  assortment  A.. 


Green,  tints  and  shades. . 
Clrole8,4]^y4: 

Coated,  assortment  A 

Red,  thits  and  shades. . . 


CLAT  XODBUNO. 


New  process  day  flour. . 
Modeling  tools: 


Figure  1. 
12. 


Figures 
Kodelmg  boards: 
No7l,7by9-.. 
No.  2,0  by  12.. 


BINOS  FOB  BOfO  LATINO. 

SOO  rings,  gummed,  1-hioh,  In  0  shades 

and  oolors. 
SOO  rings,  gummed,  l)-lneh,  0  colors, 

tints  andshades. 
500  rings,  a-lnch,  0  oolors,  tints  and 

shades. 
Soldered  rings,  1,U,  and  2  hieh 


1  Per  box  of  5  pounds. 


1020-R 

1029-O 

1030 

1110 

1140 


1201 
1206 


200 

211-R 
211-0 
211-H 

212-X 

21%-Q 

213-X 
213-R 


467 
464 
454 

456 

456 

112 
112 
112 
110 


80  packages.. 

46  packages. . 
03  packages.. 
66  packages.. 
226packages. 


745... 
1.150. 
1,486. 
1,365. 
1,771. 
034... 


168  packages. 
226  packages. 


23dosen 

42r*  dozen.... 
No  award 

60  packages. . 

61  packages. . 
186  packages. 

107  packages. 

112  packages. 

416 


50  packages. 
Ml 


87 

136pa<dage8. 

48  r 


43  packages.. 

28pa<dage8.. 

81  packages. . 
48paoks^.. 

348  pounds. . . 
14Adoten... 
U  dozen 


S: 


ao  packages. 
No  award... 


.do. 


10.12 

.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 


.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 


.04 


.16 
.16 


.06 

.12 
.12 
.000 

.18 

.18 

.18 
.18 


1.11 
.10 
.10 


.86 


.40 


New  York  or  Chi- 

Do. 
Da 
Da 


Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 


Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 


New  York  or  CM- 


New  York  or  Chi- 

Da 
Chicago. 

New  York  or  Gh^ 


Do. 
Da 


Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chi- 


New  York  or  Gbi- 
oago. 


37 


Da 


*  Eliminated  for  thl»year.^ 
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Artidfls. 


Catelogiie 


QnanttW 
awardML 


Unit 
price. 


No. 

of 
oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Point  of  ddivwy. 


mmarKD  and  stuLinnr. 


AaortedooiotSyillkatoeD 

Genoantown  wocsted  of  R,  O,  Y,  O, 
B,  V,  blaok,  white,  Usht-tvown, 
gray  1,  and  gray  2. 


Needles,  Nos.  18,20, 23,  and  35. 

Needles,  perfDfating: 

Medium 


GoaxM. 


suspend  diawtauB.  etc . . 
~  ~~  ontter,  10-lncQ  blade . 


Hooks, 
Studio 

Tardst. 

Ednoatkmal  clock  dtel,iakinch 

Seotianal  animals  (In  box) 

Sectional  birds  (In  box) 

Dteeeted  map  of  United  States,  15  by 

22,  In  wood. 
Lndington's  Pletnre  Problems: 

Parti 

Part2 

Primary  peg  boards,  sqoare  form 

Romid  pegs,  0  colors 

Doshazie'sflgarecardB. , 


BOOKS. 

Kindergarten  Chimes,  Eiite  Donglas 

Songs  and  Oames  for  Little  Ones.  Har- 
riet 8.  Jenks  and  Oertrude  Walker. 

Finger  Plays,  EmlUe  Poulaon 

Bradley's  tinted  drawing,  oonstmo- 
tkm,  and  moontixig  papers,  12  by  18, 
in  packases  of  fiOaheets,  as  followr. 

No.  l,I]gbt  brown 

No.  4,  nay-bine 

No.7,nrfitgray 

No.  8,  blue 

No.  12,  gre( 
No.  14,  red 


No.  20,  gray 

BtJUED  DSAWDfO  PATES. 

25sheets.l7by22: 

i-lncin  squares , 


1-incth  squares 

UNKULKD  MOUMTIMO  SHKETS. 

12  leaves,  7  by  7,  white  brlstol 

STRAWS  AND  STBINOma. 

Straws,  I  inch  long: 

Waxed 


6  colors 

OmniSD  PAPER  DOTS. 

Squares,  in  envelope,  6  colors. . 

Cindes,  in  envelope,  6  colors. . . 

Silver  stars 

United  States  flag 


19BA 
IfiBA 


IW 


171 
171A 

173 

87 

4280 


4103 
4104 
4284 


134 
138A 


483B 
463C 


450 

450A 
450C 
450E 


254boxesi.. 
512  laps 


173  papers.. 


ISdoten. 
84  dozen. 
Odoxen.. 
dOgroas.. 

'&■::::: 

42 

214  sets.. 
186  sets.. 
25 


86  sets... 

...do.... 
lOdosen. 
02  boxes. 
31  sets... 


No  award. 
(«) 

C«) 


166  packages. 
OSpaokages.. 
132  packages. 
gTpaekages.. 
121  packages. 
06  packages.. 

152  packages. 


100  packages. 
106  packages. 

300  packages. 

35  thousand.. 
SOthousand., 

26  thousand.. 

SOthousand.. 
367  hundred.. 
820hundred.. 


10.468 
.10 


.06 


.30 
.90 
.80 


.20 
.20 
1.10 
.18 
.20 


.20 


.30 
.30 


.08 


.10 
.26 


.12 

.12 
.044 
.066 


115 
80 


27 


048 

80 

145 

10 

065 

10 

065 

10 

35 

27 

20 

80 

20  ^ 

80 

20 

80 

34 

80 

36 

80 

48 

27 

80 


27 


St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


New  York  or  Cht 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

D^. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chi- 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or  ChS- 

cago. 
Chicago. 


New  York  or  CbU 


New  York  or  (3ii- 
cago. 


New  York  or  (3ii- 


caeo. 
Do. 


New  York  or  dd- 
Chicago. 


Do. 


>  1  dosen  colors  in  a  box. 


i  Eliminated  for  this  year. 
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Articles. 


STICKS. 

5  inches,  plain  stIokB 

S  tnclies,  plain  stiolcs 

0  colors,  from  1  to  5  inches  in  length. . . 
Round  shoe  laoes,  black 

PAPKB  8TBI?8  FOR  LAOirO. 

}  inch  wide,  0  colors 

1  inch  wide,  0  colors 

|inchwlde|R,W,  B 

DnOOMNXCTED  BLATS. 

Slats,  10  inches  long: 

6  colors 

Plato 

JOINTBD  SLATS. 

OfSUnks 

Of  10  Itoks,  extra  heavy 

Of  10  links,  extra  heavy 


28  thousand. 

18  thousand., 

64  boxes 

26dosfln 


110  packages. 

03  packages.. 
20  packages.. 


14  hundred 
3  hundred.. 

Osets 

17sets 

15  sets 


Unit 
price. 

No. 
Of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 

iai5 

37 

.11 
.65 

.10 

27 

27 
27 

.06 

27 

.11 
.11 

27 
27 

.18 

37 

.11 

37 

.12 

27 

.18 

.25 

27 
27 

Point  of  delivery 


New  York  or  GU- 

Do. 
Do. 


New  York  or  Chl- 

^Do. 
Da 


New  York  or  Caii- 


•X. 


New  York  or  Chi- 


cago. 
Do. 
Do. 


SCHOOL  DESKS. 
[Bids  opened  in  Chicago  ICay  3, 1917.] 


Articles. 

STJJs: 

Unit 
price. 

No. 
Of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Potot  Of  delivery. 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single: 

No.  1,  for  scholars  18to  21  yean  old 

87 

S2.40 
3.40 
3.10 
3.10 
1.80 
1.80 

1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

4.00 
3.85 
8.65 

5.75 
5.10 
4.00 

205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
205 

205 

206 
205 

7 
7 
7 

7 

7 
7 

North  Manchester,  Ind. 

Na  Sjfor  scholars  16  to  18  years  old 

No.  8,  for  scholars  13  to  15  yean  old 

No.  ^for  scholan  11  to  13  yean  old 

34 

Do. 

66 

Da 

02 

Do. 

No.  6,for  scholan  8  to  11  yean  old 

75 

Do. 

No.6LforschoUin6to7yeanold 

Desks,  school,  back  seats  for,  single : 

34 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

No.  2. 

4 

Do. 

No.  8 

11 

Do. 

No.  4. 

14 

Da 

No.5 

11 

Da 

Desks,  school,  sinfle,  adjustable: 

hum;  cover  i  to  8  regular  desks 

66 

Grand  Rapids,  Mkfli. 
Do. 

Me<flqm;  cover  8  to  6 "regular  dedcs 

Small:  cover  4  to  0  regular  desks 

Desks  and  i^hairs,  steel,  adlustable,  single: 
lor  A,  for  scholan  lOyean  up..... 

61 

37 

Do. 

140 

Do. 

3  or  Bl  for  scholan  0  to  11  yeus 

40 

Da 

5brC,'for8d>olan4to7yean. 

10.              .       . 

Da 
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Articles. 


Quantftv 
awarded. 


Unit 
prioe. 


No. 
of 

COD* 

trao- 
tor. 


Poliitofdeliyery. 


TliBohaliis: 

30  by  3 

30  by  3^.... 

Spark  jpragB.... 

• tubes: 

UdObyS... 

U30by3|.. 

If  32  by  3i.. 
II 34  by  si.. 
U  34  by  4... 
If  36  by  4i.. 


If  30  by  3... 

If  30  by  3). 

If  33  by  3k. 

If  34  by  31.. 
If34by4... 
If  36  by  4i.. 


^75psin>. 
Upaiiai. 


IS8.00 

\    3.34 

3.33 

.3U 

•2.71 
•2.14 
•8.28 
•2.66 
•2.30 
•3.33 
•3.76 
•  4.85 

•  11.83 
•12.03 

•  15. 10 
T15.3S 

•  17.01 

•  20.33 

•  26.17 
•.30.91 


^33 

go 

106i 

00 
70 
00 
79 
79 
79 
70 
70 

00 
06 
90 
06 
06 
06 
96 
96 


St  Loins. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
Chlmgo. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Piene,  S.  Dak. 


Plane,  B.  Dak. 
PieRe,  S.  Dak. 


ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 
[Bids  opened  in  St  Louis  May  35, 1917.] 


Wire,  rubber-covered,  double-braided,  solid: 

No.  14  (submit  sample 

Wire,  rpbber-oovered,  tot  fixtures,  Ught;  No. 


18. 


Sockets,  Edison  key,  Irinch  cap 

Sockets,  Edison  key.  f-inch  cap 

Sockets,  Edison  key]^,  |-inch  cap 

Sockets,  Edison  keyless,  f-mch  cap 

Receptacles,  separate  bowl«  attachment  plug, 

BatteitoB,  dry;' good  quality,  round,  2Vincbes 
by  6  inches 

Cora,  flexible,  electric  lamp  and  heater;  cot 
ton  oovered,  twisted  pair;  No.  16 


11,830  feet  1. 

4,400  iseti.., 

477» 

255> 

114* 

48» 


2181... 
2,057 1. 
8,350 1 . 


10.0127 

.00621 
.2115 
.2495 
.1925 
.23 

.45 


286 


286 
286 


153 


180 
189 


St  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 

St  Louis. 

St  Paul 
Do. 


I  Only. 

•Firestone. 

•Fisk. 

«  New  York,  Chicago,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  aty,  St  Paul,  San  Frandaoo,  Los  Angdes,  Portland, 
or  Seattle. 

•  Regular  clincher,  nonskid. 

•  CUndier  only. 

'  Clincbsr  or  stral^t  side. 

•  Q.  D.  clincher  or  straight  side. 
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Contracta  awarded  for  heeff  porhy  and  mutton  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June,  30,  1918. 

BEEF,  NET. 


Agency  or  scbool. 


QuantitT 
awarded. 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weiftht. 


No.  of 
com- 
trao- 
tor. 


Point  of  delivery. 


Albuquerque,  N.  Hex. 

Canton  Asylum^Soutli  Dakota 

Carliale  School,  Pennsylvania 

Garson  School  and  Hospital,  Nevada 

Cherokee  School,  Oklahoma. 

ChDocoo  School,  Oklahoma 

Digger  Agency,  Gal 

Flandreaa  Scnool,  etc..  South  Dakota 

Fondu  Lao  Hospital,  Hhmesota 

Fort  Bidwen  School,  CaUfomia 

Fort  HaU  School,  etc.  Idaho 

Genoa  School.  Nebraska 

Greenville  School,  CaUfomia 

Hadcell  Institute,  Kansas 

Haywaid  School.  Wisconsin 

Hoopa  Valley  Sdiool,  California 

Jlcurtlla  School.  New  Hexioo 

Kiowa-Riverside  School.  Oklahoma 

EJowa-Anadarko  School,  Oklahoma 

Klowa-Fort  Sill  School,  Oklahoma 

llescalero  Agency^  etc.,  New  Mexico 

Nevada  School,  Nevada. 

Oneida  School.  Wisconsin. 

Pawnee  SdiooL  Oklahoma 

Phoenix  SchodL  etc.,  Arizona 

Pierre  School,  South  Dakota 

Pueblo  Bonlto  School,  eta.  New  Mexico 

Pipestone  School,  Mlimesota 

Baittai  School,  Oregon 

Santa  Fe  School.  New  Mexico. 

Sentee  Agency,  Nebr 

ShawneeSchool,  Oklahoma 

Sherman  Institute,  Calilomia 

Sisseton  School,  South  Dakota 

Spokane  HospiiiU,  Washington 

a^>niah  School,  Wisconsin 

Tulal^  School,  Washington 

Turtle  Mountain  Day  Schools,  North  Dakota. 
UmatiUa  School,  Oregon 

Walker  River  School,  Nevada 

Zoni  School,  New  Mexico 


Pound*. 

85,000 
5,000 
20,000 

80,000 

2,600 

100,000 

2,000 

10,000 

4,000 

10,000 
110,000 
65,000 
14,000 
15,000 

7,000 
20,000 
17,000 
24,000 
15,000 
20,000 
60,000 
12,540 
16,000 
10,000 
128,700 

2,000 
17,000 

3,000 
09,000 
60,000 

1,200 

14,000 

124,000 

20,000 

2,760 

2,000 
20,000 

1,300 

9,000 

5,600 
18,600 


/  neioo  \ 

\  •  16.00  / 


tll.60 
14.48 
14.98 

12.60 
14.62 
13.84 
12.00 
14.67 

ne.oo 

•16.00 
12.35 

•11.50 
13.95 
13.50 
13.61 
13.42 
13.25 

M5.50 
12.00 
12.00 
11.50 
13.98 
12.75 
10.50 
13.50 
10.45 
14.87 
12.50 
13.48 
12.40 
11.90 
15.00 
13.50 
12.70 
13.50 
14.22 
13.50 
14.45 
14.00 
12.38 

14.00 
13.60 


300 
263 


128 


170 
265 


233 

10 
120 
306 
186 
263 
263 
188 
190 
105 
105 
179 
280 
128 

48 
262 
269 
263 

26 
263 

61 

75 
212 
192 

88 
171 

42 
263 

84 
160 

39 

128 
129 


At  school. 

At  Canton,  S.Dak.i 

At   Gettysburg  Jun(v 

tion,  Pa.t 
At  Carson,  Nev. 
At  Park  mil,  OUa. 
At  school. 
At  agency. 
At  Flandreau,  S.Dak.i 

AtschooL 

Do. 
At  agency. 
At  schooL 

Do. 
At  Lawrence,  Kans.> 
AtHayward,Wla.» 
At  Korbel,  Cal. 
AtDulce,N.Mex. 
At  school. 

Do. 
At  Lawton,  Okla. 
At  agency. 
At  Numana,  Nev. 
At  Oneida,  Wis. 
At  school. 

Do. 
At  Pierre,  8.  Dak.i 
At  school. 

AtPijpestane,Mtam.i 
At  school. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
At  Sisseton,  S.  Dak. 
At  Reardan,Wash. 
AtTomah,Wis.» 
At  Tulalip,  Wash. 
At  Rolla,l5r.  Dak. 
At    Mission    station, 

Oreg. 
At  Scnurz,  Nev. 
AtBlackrock,N.Mex. 


BEEF,  GROSS. 


Cheyenne  River  Agencsr.  etc.,  South  Dakota. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency .  Montana 

Jlcarilla  Agency,  etc..  New  Mexico 


At  agency. 
AtDuioe,N.Mex. 


FRESH  PORK. 


MUTTON. 


Pueblo  Bonito  School,  New  Mexico 

Red  Lake  Hospital.  Mimiesota 

Zunl  School,  New  Mexico 


At  school. 

Do. 
At  Blackrock,  N.  Hex. 


>  Delivery  during  July,  August,  and  September,  1917. 

•  For  hind  quarters. 

•  For  front  quarters. 
«CowbeeL 
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APPENDIX—BEADVEBTISEMENT. 

CorUracts  awarded  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  under  advertisement  dated  July  10, 1917. 


Artlclos. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


Unit 
prioo. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  ol  delivery. 


DRY  GOODS. 

Slleaja,  black  and  slate,  36  Inches  wide . 

GLOVES. 


QloTes,  buck,  borsebide,  mule  skin,  or  pigskin: 

Boys',  lined 

Boys*,  unlined 

Men's,  lined 

lien's,  tmlined 


5,575  yards. 


849  pairs... 
607  pairs... 
1,906  pairs.. 
1,174  pairs., 


NOTIONS. 

Brushes,  tooth,  (with  holes  in  handles),  for 
adults: 

No.  2248 

No.  2349 

No.  2677 

No.  2138 

No.  2244 

No.  2249 

No.  2343 

No.  2347 

No.  2134 

No.  2280 

No.  2296 

No.  2140 

No.  2232 

No.  2234 

No.  2162 

No.  2145 

No.  2325 

No.  2143 

No.  2104 

Brushes,  tooth  (with  holes  in  bandies),  for 
children: 

No.  2203 

No.  2376 

No.2601 

No.2604 

No.  2808 

No.  2196 

No.  2262 

No.  2600 

No.  2609 

No.  2176 

No.  2198 

Laoes,  shoe,  leather,  36  inches 

Paper  holders,  toilet , 

Pins,  hat,  girls',  steel,  about  7i  inches 

Thimbles,  steel  or  aluminum: 

aoeed 

Open 


100  doson. 
....do.... 


do.... 

....do.... 
16  dozen.. 
75  dozen.. 
100  dozen. 
.....do.... 


.....do... 
75  dozen. 
70  dozen. 
60  dozen. 
50  dozen, 
do. 


60  dozen. 
90  dozen. 
75  dozen. 
75  dozen. 
72  dozen. 


100  dozen. 
290  dozen. 
150  dozen. 
385  dozen. 
200  dozen. 
100  dozen. 
200  dozen. 
175  dozen. 
100  dozen. 
60  dozen. . 
95  dozen.. 
12  gross... 

500" 

125  gross.. 

510  dozen. 
59  dozen.. 


HATS. 

Hats,  soft,  military  style,  tan  color: 
Boys* 

Men's 


3,650. 
3,689. 


TAILOB'S  TBIHIONOS. 

Tissue,  rubber,  tailor's,  1)  and  1}  inches  wide. 
Hooks  and  eyes,  trousers 


09  spools. 
38  gross.. 


SHIBTS. 

Shirts,  f&noY  flannel .  coat  style: 

Boys',  11  to  14i  Inches  neck  measure 

Mien's,  15  to  18  inches  neck  measure 

>Only.  "Without  cord. 


4,237». 
3,2041. 


iai5 


.35 
.401 
.375 


1.30 
1.70 
1.55 
L25 
1.75 
1.25 
1.70 
1.30 
1.20 
1.20 
1.25 
1.25 
1.30 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.70 


.925 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.925 

.80 

.80 

.925 

.80 

.75 

.925 

2.50 
.03 

1.15 

.12 

.12 


«.45 
>.46 
«.47 
*.48 


1.35 
*1.40 


.66 


125 


78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
73 
41 
73 

115 
115 


100 
100 
100 
100 


New  York. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 


»  With  cord. 


« Per  great  gross. 
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CoTUraeU  awarded  at  JSt.  Louis,  Mo,,  under  advertisefnent  dated  July  10,  i9i7— Contd. 


Articles. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


Unit 
pjloe. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  delivery. 


OBOCKBII8  AND  FBOYISIONS. 

Fishy  ood,  dried,  bonelees  strips,  in  S^poiind 

boxes, 
llilk,  eTsporated: 

In  6-oaiioe  cans 


In  l<M>imoe  oaos. 


Bath  brick,  wbole 

Bluing,  powdered , 

Candles,  O's,  13, 14,  or  lOonnoes  to  the  set.... 


rUBMTUBI  AXD  WOODSNWAXX. 


Baskets,  dothes 

Hatting,  ooooa,  reversible,  36  inches  wide 

BABNZ88,  SJLDDLEBY,  ETC. 

Blankets,  horse,  square,  about  84  to  90  inches, 
cotton  and  WOOL 

Knives,  splitting,  lO-inch,  iron  frami. 

Pads,  sweat,  vellow  back,  white  face,  11-Jnch, 
draft,  4  hooks,  common  hair  filling: 


/326 

\330 

310  yards. 


/50., 


Horse,  sizes  17  to  24  inches . 
Ifule,siie8 15  to  16i  inches. 


AQBICVLTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

IUikes,hay, sulky,  8-foot  hand  dump,  24  teeth. 

WAOOK  FIXTURES. 


Wagon  covers,  13  feet  9  inches  long. 
Spokes'  hickory,  buggy,  l|-mch 


UN  AMD  STAMPED  WASE. 

Pans,  firy,  extra-heavy  wrought  steel,  16 
Inches  across  bottom. 

Tin,  sheet,  bright: 

10  by  14  inches,  IC , 

14  by  20  inches.  IC 

Trays,  tea,  oval,  about  20  inches 


PAimS,  OILS,  Ain>  OLA8S. 

Lead,  red,  in  oil,  in  keg?  ("Dutch  Boy" 

brand). 
Oil,  linseed,  liquid  measure,  in  5-gaUon  con- 
tainers: 
BoUed— 

Delivery  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber  

Delivery  during  October,  November, 

or  later. 

Raw- 
Delivery  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber  

Delivery  during  October,  November, 
or  later. 


STOVES,  ETC. 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  fulljacket,  with  fur- 
nace: 

48  gallons  capacity 

75  gallons  capacity 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cast  iron: 

10  inches  diameter  inside 

15  inches  diameter  Inside 


2,068  pounds. 


r232  doien  cans 
[678  dozen  cans 
[93dosen«ans. 
L364  dosen  cans 

264  dozen 

1{^7  dozen.... 
300  pounds.... 


768.. 
48... 


221.. 


167 

26  sets.. 


77.. 


2  boxes... 
10  boxes.. 
22« 


1,160  pounds.. 


6,150  gallons.. 


1,650  gallons.. 


iai45 


.56 
.67 
1.16 
1.39 
.74 
.75 
1.50 


1.21 
.045 


3.20 
2.20 
5.25 


.37 
.31 


19.50 


8.65 
2.82 


2.80 


17.13 

16.88 

.55 


.13 


M.33 
M.34 
»1.31 
M.32 

1.32 
1.33 
1.30 
1.31 


29.05 
39.35 


1.18 
2.04 


104 


236 
236 
236 
236 
115 
115 
115 


115 

13 

uo 


118 
118 
118 


115 
118 


115 


2S4 
138 


235 


291 
291 
235 


184 


240 
240 


240 
240 


St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis 
Detroit,  Mich. 
St.  Louis. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Hoosack  Falls,  N.Y. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 


St  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
or  Omaha. 


Minneapolis. 
St.  Louis. 
Minneapolis. 
St.  Louis. 

Minneapolis. 
St.  I^uis. 
Minneapolis. 
St.  Louis. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


1  Walter  A.  Woods,  No.  3.  ^     ^  ,        ^  „     . 

*  In  SO-gallon  wooden  barrels,  15  cents  per  gallon  less;  in  25-gallon  wooden  barrels,  10  cents  per  gallon  less. 
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Articles. 


Qoantity 
awarded. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  delivery. 


8TOVE8,  ETC.— continued. 
Stoves,  steel  box,  heating,  wood: 

32  Inches  long  * 


37. 


37  Inches  long  4.. 


Stoves,  heating,  18-inch,  aiMight,  sheet  steel, 

crated. 

Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  6-lnch 

Stoves,  cooking,  kerosene  oil,  wick,  blue  flame 
Stoves,  portable,  heating,  tubular,  kerosene 

oil,  wick. 

HARDWARK. 

Bells,  school,  with   fixtures   for  hangfaig; 
mounted: 

To  weigh  240  to  260  pounds 

To  weigh  300  to  350  pounds 

Cloth,  wire,  for  screens,  14-me8h,  in  full  rolls 
of  100  linear  feet: 

Hblack 

If  galvanised 

Cocks,  brass,  racking,  to  screw,  loose  key,  ^ 

inch. 
Files,  flat,  bastard: 

10-Inch 

12-hich 

Files,  cabinet: 

12-Inch 

14-Inch 

Foes,  half  round,  bastard*. 

10-Inch 

12-lnch 

Files,  mQl,  bastard: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12-faich 

14-toch 

Files,  round,  bastard: 

6-toch 

8-Inch 

10-inch 

12-Inch 

14-toch 

Files,  double  end,  taper,  with  handles: 

7-toch 

8-toch 

9-lnch 

10-tach 

Hammers,  farrier's,  shoeing,  cost  stool 

Hammers,  mason's,  8-pound,  natural  finish, 
solid  cast  steel,  per  pound. 

latches,  thumb,  heave,  all  wrought 

Nippers,  shoeing 

Facktog,  asbestos  wick: 

i-toch 

X-inch 

j-toch 

J-toch 

Presses,  meat 

Punches,  hand,  oval 

Scales,  hay  and  cattle: 

6-ton.. 

10-ton 

Scales,  platform,  counter,  240  pounds 

Scales,  platform,  drop  lever,  on  wheels: 

1,000-pound 

2,000-pound 

Shovels,  fire,  hand,  long  handle 

Stocks  and  dies,  blacksmith's,  to  cut  i,  V^,  i, 
^A,  i,  I,  f ,  i,  and  1  inch,  complete. 
Trimmers,  spoke,  adjustable 


>80,234  square  feet 
10 


i$9.0S 

«9.70 

>ia25 

a  9. 95 

U2.10 

Ml.  75 

U2.45 

«12.05 

1.40 

11.40 

» 11.00 

4.00 


9.75 
19.50 


2.50 

2.80 

.79 


61VV  dosen. 
6&|4dosen. 

18doeen... 
lO^dosen. 

14H  dozen. 
22y«y  doien. 

71Hdoc6n. 
I  67A  dozen. 
I  75  dozen... 

54^doBen. 

I  20tVdoK|p. 

'  7X dozen.. 

1^  dozen... 


9HC 
8^dosen. 

135H  dozen.. 
90iV  dozen. . 
61  y*f  dozen.. 

39  dozen 

42 

3 


18^  dozen. 
40 


113  pounds. . 

8p<Nmds 

51  pounds... 
mpounds.. 

15 

29 


16 

3 

47<,V  dozen. 


18. 


2.73 
3.79 

7.29 
9.67 

3.55 
4.60 

1.87 
2.46 
3.27 
4.68 

1.36 
1.68 
2.18 
2.92 
4.17 

1.87 
1.52 
1.72 
1.91 
.50 
.16 

1.90 
.62 

.60 
.60 


.90 
.40 

80.00 
92.50 
3.50 

19.00 

24.00 

1.32 

16.50 

.60 


240 
240 


153 

153 
153 


153 
153 

153 
153 

153 
153 

153 
153 
153 
153 

153 
153 
153 
153 
153 

153 
153 
153 
153 
09 
69 

153 
69 

38 
38 


153 
270 

124 
124 
124 

124 
124 
69 
153 


Qutocy. 

Da 
Chicago  or  St 

Do. 
Quincy. 

Do. 
Chicago  or  St. 

Da 
St.  Louis. 

Da 
Da 
Da 


StLonb. 
Da 


Chicaga 
Da 
Da 


Do. 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Do. 
Da 

Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
StLouta. 
Do. 

Chk»go. 
St.  Louis. 

CincinnatL 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Da 
Da 
Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Chk»ga 


St. 


1  Crated. 


>  Uncrated. 


•  35inche8.  «40I: 
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CofntraeU  awarded  at  St.  LauxSf  Mo.,  under  advertisement  dated  July  10, 1917 — Contd 


AitideB. 

2^2 

Unit 
price. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  deUveiy. 

HABDWABB— continued. 
Ladles,  wrought,  doable  Up: 

13 

6.75 
8.40 
.42 
1.09 
5.00 

.40 
.50 

.50 

.20 

.75 

1.05 

.33 
3.00 

1.75 

.78 

.75 
.70 

.21 

.06 

.90 

2.50 
.35 

5.00 

1.50 

3.00 

.145 

.25 
.45 

.55 
.23 

8.50 

.015 

.04 

5.00 

.12 

2.26 
1.20 

69 
60 

60 
69 
69 
139 
207 

22 
22 

22 

115 
201 
257 

115 
22 

257 

115 

178 
257 

115 

22 

201 

257 
201 

164 

257 
257 
103 

201 
257 

3 
257 

3 

3 
8 
3 
22 

3 
219 

St.  Louis. 

7 

Do. 

Batchete,  sleeves: 

TFTanriitw  10  faiohes  long 

Handles  16taicheslong... 

5 

2 

Do. 
Do. 

61 

Do. 

8topoo<^.  brass,  steam,  1  inch 

62 

St  Louis  or  Chicago 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Within  United  States. 

Cleveland. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Cleveland. 
St.  Louis. 

HandooSb;  steel,  self-locking,  adjustable 

MBDICAL  8UPPU18. 

Oils: 

Camphorated  oU 

24  pairs 

273  boxes 

2,975  bottles 

1,810  bottles 

12  bottles 

49botae8 

263  bottles 

67  bottles 

96  bottles 

94cartanB 

165  cans 

Cod-Over.  emulsloD  of,  simple,  U.  8.  P., 

in  bottles  containing  16  ounces. 
Cod41ver,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 

Ctob^V?'s.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  1 
ounce  (Antome  Chiris). 

2  ounces  (oleoresbi),  per  ounce. 
Peppermint,  U.  8.  P.,  Li  bottles  oontain- 

&g4oimoe8. 
Tinctoiw: 

Cdchtaom  seed,  U.  8.  P.,  hi  bottles  con- 

taining  4  ounces. 
Opium,  u.  8.  P.  (laudanum),  in  bottles 

oontaining  16  ounces. 

irbPAllA.nMMM; 

AcetpfaenetKim.  powaerea,  u.  h.  i'.,  m 
cartons  oontahiing  1  ounce. 

Adepslanae,  anhydrous,  U.  8.  P.,  hi  cans 
coTitatning  1  pound. 

Cargentos.  to  bottles  contalntog  1  ounce. . 

Balsam,  Peru,  U.  8.  P.,  hi  bottles  con- 
taining 2  ounces. 

GhaUc,  prepared,  U.  8.  P.,  hi  cartons  con- 

oflOO. 
Bionln,  In  bottles  oontalnhig  1  ounce. ... . 
Ergot,  aaeptlo,  In  boxes  of  three  l-cc 

ampoules. 
Ouaiaool  carbonate,  U.  8.  P.,  in  cartons 

oontaining  1  ounce. 
Hvdrastis,  colorless,  in  bottles  containing 

Phy^^oe.  saUcylate.  U.  8.  P.,  in 

tubes  containing  10  grains. 
Petrolatum,  112*  ^.  melthig  point,  U.  8. 

P.,  light  ooloced.  In  cans  oontaining 

1  pound. 
Pet^tum,  liquid,  T7.  8.  P..  In  sealed 

55  bottles 

294bottte8 

506  bottles 

511  cartons 

4bottle8 

76  bottles 

260  boxes. 

12i  cartons 

108  bottles 

Stubes. 

Do. 
Cleveland. 

6t.Louta. 

Chicago. 

Within  United  States. 

Cleveland. 

Within  United  States. 

0) 

Cleveland. 

Do. 

4,180  cans 

573  cans. 

New    York    Oty    or 
Brooklyn. 

Within  Umted  States. 

cans  containing  1  pound  (colorless). 
Quinine  and  urearhydrochloride,  1  per 

cent,  in  boxes  of  six  6-oo.  ampoules. 
Instruments,  etc.: 

Albuminometers,  "Psbarn's.. 

167  boxes. 

10 

Cleveland. 
St.  Louis. 

Applicators,  wood,  for  nose  and  throat, 

in  cartons  of  72  dosen. 
Bags,  obstetrical,  all  leather,  18  Inches 

long,  metal  i^me,  with  four  2-ounce 

wl^mouth  bottles;  to  have  clamp  to 

hold  bag  open  when  In  use. 
Binder's  bioards- 

24  by  12  inches 

331  cartons 

20 

Clevelaikd. 
St.  Louis. 

452  pieces 

474  pieces 

Do. 

4  by  17  inches 

Do. 

DOators,  uterine,  Ooodell's,  small  blade. . 
T>onche  tubes,  uterine,  elass.  .  - .  - .  r 

Do. 

131 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Forqeps,  trachoma*- 

TTrwpp'ii 

32 

Noyes,  oval 

26 

Do. 

>  St.  Louis  or  points  in  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
*  Solution  hydrastine,  compound,  cok>rleB8. 
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Articles. 


Qoantitv 
awarded. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  deUvery. 


HSDicAL  SUPPLIB8— continued. 

Instruments,  etc.— Continued. 

Inhalers*  chloroform,  Esmarch's,  com- 
plete with  bottle. 

Powder  blowers,  for  larynx. , 

Sphygmomanometer,  aneroid 

Splints,  assorted  sixes , 

Syringes— 

Dental,  for  local   anesthesia,   com- 
plete. 

Penis,  glass,  cone  point,  in  cases 

Burdcal  dresangs,  etc.: 

Bandages,  suspensory , 

Limture,  catgut,  in  glass  tubes;  one 
20-inch  strand  in  each  tube;  sixes  0, 1, 
and  2,  as  may  be  required— 

l&day'chromicixed 

ligature,  umbilical  tape,  linen,  in  glass 
tubes:  two  9-inch  tapes  in  each  tube. 


37 

42 

36  dozen.., 


717. 
340. 


1,618  tabes. 
1^78  tubes. 
1,088  tubes. 


Oiled  silk,  opaque,  30  inches  wide— 
l-jnara  roll 


In  l-3nud  rolls.. 
In  5-yard  rolls.. 


178  yards.. 
176  yards.. 


HOBPTTAL  8T0BS8. 


Basin,  pus,  medium  slxe,  enameled  ware 

Boxes,  powder 

Brushes,  nail  or  hand,  for  surgical  use 

Cases,  medicine,  buggy. 

Capsules,  gelatin,  assorted,  Nos.  0  to  4 

Droppers,  medicme 

Labels,  blank,  prescription,  gummed,  with- 
out any  printmg: 

1  by  2  Inches 

2  by  3  inches , 

3  by  4  inches , 

Keasures,  graduated,  glass: 

8-ounco , 

4-ounce 

Minim 

Medicine  glasses,  founoe,  ^iiduated 

Paper,  filtering,  round .  gray,  10-inch 

Percouttors,  glass,  fiEallon 

Pill  boxes,  paper,  m  ooxes  of  1  gross. , 

Saddlebags,  medical,  convertible 

Test-type  and  astigmatic  chart  (for  testing 
vision).  International  Standard. 

Spirit  lamps 

Stills,  of  moderate  price,  for  making  distilled 
water,  f-gallon  size. 

Tubes,  drinking,  glass,  assorted  sises 

Viab  (all  vials  must  be  carefully  packed,  and 
in  strong  cases  or  boxes): 

^-ounce 

1-ounoe. 

2<Kmce 

4-ounce 

OKnmoe. 

Syringes,    hvpodermic,    regular    size,    30 
minims,  with  2  needles,  in  metal  case. 


1,688  doxen... 

791 

17 

1,300  boxes  1.. 
23,686 


61,500. 
67,200. 
23,200. 


63 

68 

71 

175  dozen.. 
711  packs.. 

12 

495  gross... 

2 

34 


39  gross.. 


1,428  doxen.. 
2,112  dozen.. 
4,165  dozen.. 
3,583  dozen.. 
1,603  dozen.. 
152 


SO.  75 

.60 

15.75 

.75 

1.65 

.06 

.22H 


.065 
.065 
.065 


8.98 


.25 
.065 
.15 
U.IO 
.07 
.01 


.03 

.055 

.095 

.26 
.22 
.24 
.075 
.92 
.90 
.845 
10.75 
.50 

.16 
&50 

.745 


.14 

.15 
.17 
.23 
.26 
1.10 


3 

219 

22 

115 

115 

22 


115 
115 
115 


115 
115 


115 
115 
8 
8 
301 
115 


115 
115 
115 

3 

3 

3 

3 

115 

3 

115 

219 

3 

3 
3 

115 


130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
3 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Within  United  States^ 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


»Only. 
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BOARD  OP  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 


Georgb  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  appointed  November  27,  1906. 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  Waahington,  D.  C. ;  appointed  June  27, 1884. 
Warren  K,  Moorehead,  Andover,  Mass. ;  appointed  December  19,  1908. 
Samuel  A.  Euor,  Boston,  Mass.;  appointed  November  27,  1909. 
Frank  Knox,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  appointed  May  2,  1911. 
Edward  E.  Ayer,  Chicago,  lU. ;  appointed  November  18, 1912. 
William  H.  Eetcham,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  appointed  December  3,  1912. 
Daniel  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.;  appointed  December  17, 1912. 
Isidore  B.  Dockweiler,  Los  Angeles,  CaL;  appointed  December  22,  1913. 
Malcolm  McDowell,  Chicago,  IlL;  appointed  May  23,  1917. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN 

COMMISSIONERS. 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1917- 


September  1,  1917. 

Sm:  We  have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  the  Fortjr-eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1917. 

The  board's  field  activities  during  the  year  consisted  in  inspections 
and  surveys  of  31  reservations,  agencies,  schools,  and  hospitals  and 
in  cooperating  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  letting 
of  contracts  for  supplies  at  the  Indian  warehouses  in  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  An  inspection  also  was  made  of  the  Indian  warehouse 
in  San  Francisco.  Its  office  work,  in  addition  to  the  routine,  in- 
cluded investigations  into  and  the  study  of  several  important  prob- 
lems affecting  the  Indians  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the  ^'  re- 
tumed-student "  problem. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  reservations,  agencies,  and  schools 
visited  and  inspected  by  members  of  the  board  with  their  recom- 
mendations and  conclusions : 

OSAGE  IKDIANS— COMUISSIONEB  VAUX. 

(Piled  Feb.  9,  1917.) 

Osage  Indians  at  Pawhuska,  Gray  Horse,  and  Homiir^,  Okla., 
and  the  Osage  Indian  Boarding  School,  at  Pawhuska,  J.  George 
Wright,  superintendent.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  part  bloods  and  the  in- 
competent full  bloods,  and  that  the  part  bloods  be  given  their  full 
share  of  tribal  and  individual  property  to  do  with  it  as  they  see  fit, 
.  while  greater  efforts  be  made  fully  to  protect  the  full  bloods ;  that 
the  oil  and  gas  of  the  western  portion  of  the  reservation  be  con- 
served as  an  entirety  for  future  use  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; that  the  trust  period  be  at  once  extended  for  25  years  to  1956; 
that  the  Osa^e  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Pawhuska  be  indefinitely 
continued;  that  the  present  efforts  to  control  the  liauor  traffic  be 
continued  and  strengthened  wherever  possible;  that  tne  Indians  be 
encoura^d  to  move  onto  and  farm  their  allotments  and,  as  an  effec- 
tive aid  in  this  direction,  that  the  congressional  enactment  establish- 
ing the  Indian  villages  of  Pawhuska,  Gray  Horse,  and  Hominy  be 
modified  to  the  end  that  the  number  of  Indians  living  in  those 
towns  may  be  materially  reduced. 
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EASTERN  CHEBOKEES-^COMMISSIONEB  KETCHAX. 
(FUed  Vtb.  19,  1917.) 

Cherokee  Beservation  in  western  North  Carolina,  superintendent, 
James  E.  Henderson.    (See  Appendix  B.) 

BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

That  eight  cottages  for  agency  employees  with  families  be  built; 
that  a  field  matron  especially  qualified  to  teach  home  canning  to  the 
women  be  detailed  to  this  jurisdiction ;  that  a  physician,  having  sur- 
gical experience,  be  assigned  to  the  hospital;  that  an  assembly  hall 
and  symnasium,  an  industrial  building  for  boys,  and  a  new  horse 
bam  DC  built;  that  more  land  for  the  school  farm  be  provided;  that 
the  reservation  boarding  school  be  enlarged  to  increase  its  capacity. 

TTTBEEGXTLOSIS  AMONG  CHOCTAWS— COMHISSIONEB  EETCHAK. 

(FUed  May  16»  1917.) 

Talihina  Sanatorium,  Choctaw  Nation,  Okla.,  and  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  among  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  other  Indians  of 
Oklahoma.    (See  Appendix  C) 

REOOMMENDATIOKS. 

That  the  Talihina  Sanatorium  be  devoted  particularly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, to  tuberculosis,  and  a  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  official  be 
attached  to  the  hospital  ^  that  a  colony  for  tubercular  patients,  who 
must  have  a  change  of  climate,  be  established  in  Texas  or  New  Mexico 
under  the  supervision  of  a  reliable  member  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chicka- 
saw Tribe;  that  a  vigorous  campaign  of  education  in  every  Indian 
community,  to  awaken  the  Indians  to  a  realization  of  their  peril,  be 
started  at  once,  and  the  necessary  literature  be  printed  in  the  Choc- 
taw language  and  distributed  immediately. 

EXXPAXTLA  INDIAN  SCHOOL— COMHISSIONEB  EETCHAM. 

(Piled  May  10.  1917.) 

Euf aula  Indian  School  for  Creek  ffirls,  just  outside  corporate  limits 
of  Euf  aula,  Okla.,  superintendent,  Mrs.  Gertrude  C.  Melton.  (See 
Appendix  D.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  an  employees'  lodge  and  new  laundry  be  built ;  that  the  school 
farm  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  to  purchase  ample  acreage  con- 
tiguous to  the  school. 

NAVAJO  INDIANS— COMHISSIONEB  KNOX. 

(Filed  June  2,  1917.) 

Leupp  Reservation  (Navajo  Indians),  Ariz.,  superintendent, 
Stephen  Janua    (See  Appendix  E.) 
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BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

That  the  status  of  the  land  within  this  jurisdiction  north  of  the 
Little  Colorado  River  be  changed  to  that  of  an  Indian  reservation; 
that  negotiations  for  the  exchange  of  land  between  the  Government 
and  the  railroad  companies  be  speedily  concluded  so  that  the  land 
may  be  saved  to  the  Indians ;  that  the  Government  largely  expand  the 
educational  facilities  for  the  Navajo  children. 

WALAPAI  INDIANS— GOMMISSIONEB  KNOX. 

(FUed  June  2,  1917.) 

Truxton  Canyon  Reservation  and  School,  Valentine,  Ariz.,  super- 
intendent, Charles  E.  Shell.    (See  Appendix  F.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  special  attention  be  given  the  housing  conditions  of  the 
Walapai  Indians;  that  the  water  supply  of  the  reservation  be  further 
developed. 

PAPAGO  INDIANS — GOMHISSIONEB  ELIOT. 

(Piled  June  2,  1917.) 

San  Xavier  Agency,  Papago  Reservation,  Ariz.,  superintendent, 
Jewell  D.  Martin.    (See  Appendix  G.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  the  agency  be  transferred  from  San  Xavier  to  Indian  Oasis 
or  Santa  Rosa;  tnat  electric  power  for  the  wells  at  San  Xavier  be 
secured  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  the  Papagos  be  encouraged  to  work 
at  road  building  and  in  the  making  of  wells  and  irrigation  ditches; 
diat  the  Indians  at  San  Xavier  be  encouraged  to  farm  their  allot- 
ments with  closer  application  and  more  persistent  industry;  that 
ti^ere  be  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  agency  officials  and  the 

r 'cultural  experiment  station  at  the  University  of  Arizona  and 
desert  laboratory  at  Tucson;  that  more  attention  be  given  to 
developing  the  surface  water  supply. 

SAN  CABLOS  APACHES— COUMISSIONER  ELIOT. 

(Filed  June  2,  1017.) 

San  Carlos  Reservation,  superintendent,  Ernest  Stecker,  and  Rice 
Station  Indian  School,  Dr.  J.  S.  Perkins,  superintendent,  Arizona. 
(See  Appendix  H.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  the  agency  and  school  expenses  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservation 
be  met  by  specific  gratuity  appropriation,  so  that  all  of  the  revenue 
derived  trom  cattle-range  leases  may  be  used  for  and  by  the  Indians 
under  proper  regulations;  that  the  fund  of  approximately  $12,000, 
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the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Indian  land  now  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  tribe  in  the  Treasury,  be  used  to  purchase  cattle  for  the  San 
Carlos  Apaches;  that  the  Indian  Office  be  urged  to  push  vigorously 
the  sinking  of  irrigation  wells  and  the  installation  ox  pumps  on  this 
reservation;  that  a  small  hospital  of  modern  kind  and  equipment 
be  built  on  the  agency  grounds ;  that  the  Bylas  day  school  be  enlarged 
so  as  to  take  care  of  the  children  who  can  not  now  be  accommodated 
because  of  the  inadequate  capacity  of  the  school;  that  the  lighting 
system  of  the  Bice  nonreservation  school  be  improved  and  a  new 
dairy  barn  built  for  the  school. 

MISSION  INDIANS— GOMiaSSIONEB  KNOX. 

(Filed  Jane  8,  1917.) 

Pala  (Mission  Indians)  Agency,  Rincon,  La  Jolla,  and  Pechan^ 
reserves  and  schools,  southern  California;  Thomas  F.  McCormick, 
superintendent    (See  Appendix  I.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  at  Pala  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  safe^ard  the  banks  of 
the  San  Luis  Rey  River  from  rurther  erosion,  and  provision  be  made 
for  the  installation  of  the  necessary  plumbing  and  fixtures  to  con- 
nect the  houses  in  the  village  with  the  sewage  Efystem;  that  the 
bridge  over  tilie  San  Luis  Rey  Kiver,  which  was  carried  away  during 
the  freshet  of  1916.  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible;  that  there  be  a 
reallotment  of  all  Indians  at  Rincon,  La  JoUa,  and  Pechanga ;  that 
the  water  resources  at  Pechanga  be  scientifically  developed  as  soon 
as  possible ;  that  the  Government  appropriate  $15,000  toward  the  cost 
of  improvement  of  the  wagon  road  between  Pala  and  Temecula. 

LANDLESS  INDIANS— COHMISSIONEB  SMILEY. 

(Filed  June  8.  1917.) 

A  survey  of  the  nonreservation  or  "  landless  "  Paiute.  Washoe,  and 
Pit  River  Indians  in  California  and  Nevada ;  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Special 
Agency;  the  Carson  Indian  School,  James  B.  Royce,  superintendent, 
at  Stewart,  Nev. ;  the  Nevada  or  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  Joseph 
D.  Oliver,  superintendent,  Nevada ;  the  Fort  Bidwell  Indian  School, 
Eugene  N.  Tardy,  superintendent.  Fort  Bidwell,  Cal.;  and  the 
Alturas  and  Likely  day  schools,  California.    (See  Appendix  J.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  Congress  be  strongly  urged  to  make  larger  appropriations 
for  the  nonreservation  or  "landless"  Indians  in  western  Nevada 
and  northeastern  California  (imder  the  Reno  Special  Agency)  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  carry  out  his  plans  for 
securing  permanent  homes  for  them;  that  a  competent  person  be 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Reno  Special  Agency  whose  sole  duty  will 
be  to  look  after  the  physical,  educational,  and  moral  welfare  of 
these  Indians ;  that  the  question  of  moving  the  Fort  Bidwell  School 
to  a  better  location  be  seriously  considered;  that  Congress  be  re- 
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quested  to  enact  legislation  which  will  place,  with  broad  discretion- 
ary powers,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  a 
substantial  sum  of  money,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  meet  extraor- 
dinary ration  and  charity  demands  without  loss  of  time  •  that  a  new 
dormitory  for  the  younger  students  be  built  at  Carson  School;  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  be  requested  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  selling  the  allotted  lands  of  the  Washoe  Indians  in 
western  Nevada  and  of  the  Pit  River  and  Paiute  Indians  in  Modoc 
County,  CaL,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  allottees; 
that  the  allotment  of  the  Nevada  (Pyramid  Lake)  Reservation  lands 
be  made  speedily. 

SOBOBA  BESEBVATION— COMMISSIONEB  ELIOT. 

(FUed  Jane  18,  1917.) 

Soboba  (Mission  Indians)  Reservation,  southern  California, 
Harry  E.  Wadsworth,  superintendent.     (See  Appendix  K.) 

BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

That  the  rights  of  the  Indians  in  the  suits  of  the  San  Jacinto 
Water  Co.  be  effectiveljr  defended;  that  an  appropriation  of  at  least 
$5,000  be  made  to  rebuild  the  bridge  across  the  San  Jacinto  River, 
which  went  out  in  the  flood  of  1916;  that  an  inexpensive  building  to 
be  used  as  a  community  house  be  constructed,  also  a  shed  for  the  stor- 
age of  agricultural  implements  and  tools;  that  a  simple  field  hospi- 
tal be  located  at  once  at  Soboba. 

THE  PUEBLOS— COHMISSIONEB  VAUX. 

(Piled  June  16,  1917.) 

Sandia,  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  Santa  Ana  summer  pueblo, 
Isleta,  Laguna,  Paguate  and  Acoma  pueblos,  New  Mexico,  all  under 
the  Pueblo  dav  schools,  Philip  T.  Lionergan,  superintendent;  the 
Albuquerque  Indian  School,  Reuben  Perry,  superintendent;  the 
Sante  Fe  Indian  School,  Frederick  Snyder,  superintendent.  (See 
Appendix  L.) 

KECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  a  thoroughly  competent  and  disinterested  attorney  should 
be  appointed  for  these  Indians  and  that  in  connection  with  suits 
to  protect  their  land  titles  further  congressional  enactment  be  secured 
to  give  the  Federal  courts  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  Indian  cases 
in  New  Mexico;  that  all  the  Indian  ^^nts  whichrhave  not  been  sur- 
veyed be  surveyed  at  once  and  the  location  of  all  squatters  be  defined 
and  the  boundaries  of  all  pueblos  be  fenced  (if  this  latter  can  b^ 
done  without  infraction  of  existing  laws)  and  suits  to  quiet  title 
and  evict  squatters  be  entered  immediately  after  the  surveys  of 
Indian  grants  have  been  made;  that  more  medical  attention  and  sani- 
tary supervision  be  given  to  all  the  pueblos;  that  a  modemly 
equipped  well-driving  outfit  be  secured  to  provide  domestic  water 
for  the  pueblos;  that  a  day  school  be  established  at  the  summer 
pueblo  at  Santa  Ana ;  that  steps  be  taken  by  the  Indian  Bureau  tcu 
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secure  for  the  Isleta  pueblo  the  land  claimed  by  the  Indians;  that 
the  Laguna  allotments,  made  many  years  a^,  be  reviewed  with  the 
object  of  securing  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  land* 

PIMA  INDIANS— GOMHISSIONEK  BLIOT. 

(PUed  June  18,  1917.) 

The  Pima  Keservation,  reservation  and  day  schoolSjSacaton  di- 
version dam  and  bridge  on  the  reservation,  Ralph  E.  Ward,  super- 
intendent.    (See  Appendix  M.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  special  efforts  be  made  to  secure  the  additional  appropria- 
tion required  to  build  the  diversion  dam  with  bridge  superstructure 
across  the  Gila  River  at  Sacaton;  that  a  cottage  be  built  for  the  res- 
ervation physician  at  Gila  Crossing;  that  day  schools  be  provided 
for  Sacaton  Flats  and  Cooperative  Village ;  that  a  physician  who  is 
a  specialist  in  trachoma  and  another  field  matron  be  permanently 
assigned  to  the  Pima  Reservation. 

SALT  BIVEB  BESEBVATION-COMHISSIONEB  ELIOT. 

(FUed  June  28,  1917.) 

Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Mohave- Apache  Indians  at  Salt  River  Res- 
ervation, Camp  McDowell  and  Leni,  Charles  T.  Coggeshall,  super- 
intendent.   (See  Appendix  N.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  provision  be  made  for  a  larger  water  supply  for  irrigation. 

SHERMAN  INSTITXTTE. 

During  the  special  meeting  of  the  board  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  we  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  make  an  examination  of  the  Sherman 
Institute.  We  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  large  attendance 
of  children,  the  excellent  spirit  which  animated  all  their  doings  and 
the  effective  work  of  Supt.  Conser  and  his  staff.  The  main  school 
plant  covers  approximately  40  acres,  largely  occupied  by  the  neces- 
sary buildings,  lawns,  and  playgrounds,  and  to  grow  the  vegetables 
for  student  consumption  it  was  necessary  to  rent  some  40  acres  con- 
tiguous to  the  grounds.  The  school  farm  is  5  miles  from  the  main 
plant  and  of  its  100  acres  almost  10  are  required  for  buildings,  etc., 
so  that  the  area  under  cultivation  does  not  exceed  90  acres.  Several 
miles  from  the  school  190  acres  are  rented  for  dry  farming  on  which 
barley  and  wheat  are  grown  for  hay. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  40  acres  adjoining  the  school 
grounds  should  be  bought  so  that  larger  quantities  of  food  products 
may  be  grown  for  school  use  and  we  recommend  that  Congress  be 
urged  to  appropriate  at  least  $20,000  for  this  additional  acreage. 
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TXTBEBGULOSIS  IN  OXIiAHOMA. 

We  desire  to  direct  your  particular  attention  to  the  gravity  of  the 
health  situation  in  Oklahoma  as  disclosed  by  Commissioner  Ejetcham, 
iw^ho  investigated  the  ravages  caused  by  tuberculosis  among  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  We  feel  strongly  that  measures  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  cooperate  with  the  Oklahoma  State  officials  in  pro- 
viding ways  and  means  to  segregate  all  tubercular  Indians  in  the 
State  not  only  to  safeguard  the  unaffected  Indians  but  their  white 
neighbors  as  well. 

FTJBCHASE  OF  STJFPLIES. 

^  Commissioner  Ketcham  represented  the  board  at  the  annual  let- 
ting of  contracts  for  Indian  Service  supplies  at  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  He  reported  that  prices  uniformly  were  exceptionally  high 
but  in  keeping  with  the  general  conditions  found,  according  to  com- 
mon report,  in  other  purchasing  branches  of  the  Government.  In 
many  lines  goods  were  scarce  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  would 
not  bid  for  long  contracts  because  the  conditions  of  the  primary 
markets  were  too  unsettled.  Notwithstanding  these  embarrassing 
conditions  most  of  the  necessary  supplies  were  Dought. 

The  good  quality  of  food  supplies  was  maintained  and,  in  other 
lines,  quality  was  not  sacrificecf  merely  for  the  sake  of  economy. 
But  much  care  was  talcen  to  see  that  articles  which  clearly  were  not 
absolutely  needed  either  were  bought  only  in  part  or  not  at  all  and 
substitutions  were  made  where  it  was  considered  they  would  meet 
the  wants  and,  at  the  same  time,  effect  a  substantial  saving. 

For  instance,  none  but  those  schoolbooks  which  are  essential  for 
schoolroom  work  were  bought,  this  effected  a  saving  of  several  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  A  considerable  saving  was  made  by  buying  but 
half  of  the  vitrified  chinaware.  In  the  dry-goods  line  denim  for 
curtains  and  table  covers — purely  omamentai  uses  of  the  material — 
was  eliminated  and  likewise  the  facinators  used  at  odd  times  by 
Indian  schoolgirls,  counterpanes,  and  like  articles  which  serve  cer- 
tain purposes  out  are  unnecessary.  Because  of  the  much  increased 
cost  resulting  from  the  high  values  of  dyes,  dark  outing  flannel  was 
not  bought,  out  the  darkest  patterns  of  light-colored  flannel  were 
substituted  at  a  good  saving.  The  war-raised  price  of  indigo  dye 
having  almost  doubled  the  price  of  indigo  percale,  none  was  pur- 
chased. Instead,  noncrinklea  seersucker  was  substituted,  and  it  also 
was  purchased  in  lieu  of  crinkled  seersucker  at  a  saving  of  several 
cents  a  yard. 

Other  savings  were  effected  as  follows :  Opaque  for  window  shades 
is  to  be  bought  only  for  new  buildings.  A  cheaper  line  of  leather 
work  gloves  was  bought.  Iron  and  steel  reauisitions  were  cut  in 
half.  A  good  grade  of  lard  compound  was  substituted  for  the  pure 
lard  heretofore  used.  KhaJd  hats  for  the  Indian  schoolboys  and 
the  police  were  selected  in  place  of  felt  hats  at  a  saving  of  a  dollar 
a  hat  and,  wherever  practicable,  khaki  and  corduroy  were  bought 
instead  of  woolen  clothing.  The  surplus  stock  of  drugs  in  the  serv- 
ice will  be  used  to  fill  1918  requisitions  so  far  as  they  will  go,  for 
contracts  were  made  only  for  enough  drugs  which,  with  the  surplus, 
will  meet  the  needs  during  the  year. 
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Commissioner  Ketcham  was  much  impressed  with  the  high  charac- 
ter of  the  work  done  by  the  representatives  of  the  Indian  Office  at 
the  letting  and  with  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  with  which  they 
met  the  difficult  situations  and  abnormal  conditions. 

BETUBNED-STUDENT  FBOBLEM. 

For  some  years  we  have  been  painfully  impressed  with  the  large 
proportion  of  boys  and  girls  who,  after  returning  to  their  reserva- 
tions from  Indian  schools,  fail  to  put  into  practice  what  they  were 
taught  at  the  schools.  In  too  many  instances  these  so-called  "re- 
turned students"  not  only  do  not  show  any  progress,  but  actually 
go  backward. 

In  an  endeavor  to  get  at  the  cause  of  these  failures  a  questionnaire, 
having  the  "  returned  student  problem  "  for  its  subject  matter,  was 
sent  to  nearly  150  reservation  superintendents  and  superintendents 
of  large  nonreservation  schools.  They  were  requested  to  give  their 
views  on  the  subject  and  a  majority  responded.  Their  thoughtful, 
interesting,  and  almost  appealing  letters  leave  little  room  for  doubt 
that  on  every  reservation  there  is  a  proportion  of  student  failures 
altogether  too  large  to  be  viewed  with  indifference.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  superintendents  united  in  declaring  that  the  percentage  of 
failures  grows  smaller  continually,  a  fact  that  warrants  the  assertion 
that  our  method  of  educating  the  Indians  is  achieving  results  though 
so  slowly  that  progress  may  be  measured  in  terms  of  generations. 

In  the  opinion  of  almost  all  the  superintendents  the  chief  cause 
of  the  failures  of  returned  students  is  the  Indian  reservation;  its 
life  and  environment;  its  lack  of  opportunities  to  put  into  practice 
what  is  learned  at  school  and  the  prejudices  and  conservatism  of  the 
old  and  uneducated  Indians  wno  easily  influence  the  younger 
Indians,  whose  filial  respect  closely  approaches  veneration,  and  who 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  ridicule. 

The  Government  takes  the  young  Indian  from  his  reservation, 
places  him  in  a  school,  feeds,  clothes,  amuses,  and  educates  him; 
then  sends  him  back  to  the  reservation,  and,  apparently,  forgets  him. 
The  ex-student  finds  little  or  nothing  at  his  home  which  measures  up 
anywhere  near  the  standard  of  living  he  had  become  accustomed  to 
at  the  Indian  school.  Instead  of  encouragement  he  meets  dis- 
couragement ;  instead  of  cooperation  he  meets  antagonism. 

We  agree  with  the  superintendents,  and  with  the  Indian  Office,  that 
there  must  be  a  decided  improvement  in  living  conditions  among  the 
Indians  if  the  progress  toward  civilization,  begun  in  the  reservation 
and  nonreservation  schools,  is  to  be  hastened. 

FIELD  ILATBONS. 

There  is  at  hand,  in  the  Indian  Service,  a  human  agency  which  can 
do  more  to  improve  Indian  home  conditions  than  any  other  branch 
of  the  Indian  Bureau.  This  is  the  field  matron  service,  composed  of 
women  who  go  into  the  homes  of  the  Indians  and  who  daily  are  in 
intimate  contact  with  Indian  families. 

In  the  last  Indian  appropriation  act  there  is  an  item  for  $75,000 
for  additional  field  matrons.  While  this  looks  like  a  large  appro- 
priation it  is  entirely  insufficient  to  provide  and  equip  field  matrons 
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for  all  the  reservations  which  need  them.  The  field  matron  service 
has  never  been  properly  appreciated.  Perhaps  this  is  because  it  is 
not  organized  along  the  most  effective  lines.  The  service  seems  to 
lack  coordinati<5n  in  reservation  activities,  officials  and  superintend- 
ents apparently  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  scope  of  field  matron 
work;  and  the  field  matron  should  have  more  authority  and  better 
transportation. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  in  the  Indian  Office  a 
**  welfare  "  section  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  Indian  women  and 
children,  and  the  head  of  this  welfare  section  should  be  a  woman. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  make  a 
special  study  of  reservation  social  service  with  particular  reference 
to  the  returned  students,  and  field  matrons  in  the  hope  that,  in  a 
short  time,  there  will  be  laid  before  you  plans  for  reservation  activi- 
ties which  may  prove  to  be  the  solution  of  the  whole  retumed-stu- 
dent  problem. 

On  some  of  the  larger  reservations,  where  Indian  homes  are  scat- 
tered over  extensive  areas,  the  nimiber  of  family  visits  a  field  matron 
can  make  is  measured  by  her  transportation  facilities.  If  field  ma- 
trons were  provided  with  automobiles,  not  only  the  niunber  of  their 
daily  visits  would  be  largely  increased  but  they  would  be  equipped 
to  bring  emergency  cases  to  the  agency  hospital  quickly  and  com- 
fortably. 

INDIAN  IiABOB  IN  ABIZONA. 

A  condition  which  should  have  immediate  consideration  touches 
Indian  labor  in  Arizona.  During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a 
wonderful  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton,  and  every  indi- 
cation points  to  a  stimulated  augmentation  of  cotton  area  in  the  irri- 
gable belt.  To  handle  the  crop  will  require  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  and  the  cotton  planters  are  looking 
to  the  Indians  of  Arizona  and  adjoining  States  as  a  source  of  labor 
supply. 

Accurate  figures  giving  the  acreage  of  the  area  under  cotton  culti- 
vation and  in  development  are  not  available,  but  members  of  the 
board  who  inspected  Indian  jurisdictions  in  Arizona  this  year  had 
abimdant  opportunity  to  see  the  great  agricultural  development  in 
what,  a  few  years  ago,  was  an  arid  and  semiarid  country. 

Commissioner  Ayer  has  given  this  subject  his  particular  attention 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Indian,  and  his  reports  to  the  board  show 
that  the  cotton  country  of  Arizona  promises  to  provide  gainful  work 
for  a  large  number  of  Indians,  even  though  they  are  employed  only 
during  the  cotton-picking  season.  But  this  opportunity  carries  with 
it  a  situation  whicn  may  develop  into  a  serious  problem. 

If  a  large  number  of  Indian  workers  are  brought  into  this  cotton 
coimtry  there  will  be  gathered,  in  one  section  of  the  State,  for  a  few 
weeks  each  year,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren from  all  parts  of  Arizona  and  adjoining  States;  Apaches,  Mo- 
haveSj  Navajos,  Pimas,  Papagos,  Maricopas,  i  umas,  and,  probably, 
Yagm  from  Mexico.  These  Indians  will  be  without  the  oversight  of 
their  superintendents.  They  will,  in  a  measure,  be  free  from  accus- 
tomed authority  and  there  is  danger,  unless  proper  provision  be  made 
to  care  for  them,  that  there  will  be  duplicated  in  Arizona  the  dis- 
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graceful  and  immoral  conditions  which  obtain  during  hop-picking 
seasons  in  certain  parts  of  the  Northwest  and  berry-picMng  seasons 
in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States. 

We  look  upon  this  cotton  development  in  Arizona  as  a  hopeful 
opportunity  to  advance  the  Indians  toward  self-support  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  a  mixed  community,  composed 
of  members  of  several  tribes  who  are  temporarily  without  the  safe- 

Siards  of  reservation  jurisdiction,  is  apt  to  develop  deplorable  con- 
tions. 

We  feel  strongly  that  proper  provision  must  be  made  now  for  de- 
cent living  conditions  for  such  Indians  as  may  ^o  to  work  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Arizona.  Houses,  or  decent  tents,  should  be  provided  by  the 
emplo]^injg  cotton  planters  and  we  are  glad  to  inform  you  that 
Commissioner  Ayer,  who  brought  this  situation  to  the  attention  of 
several  of  the  larger  growers,  has  their  promises  that  not  only  will 
they  buUd  such  houses  but  they  will  cooperate  in  any  efforts  which 
may  be  put  forth  in  behalf  of  their  Indian  workers. 

Although  we  are  aware  that  the  officials  of  the  Indian  service  who 
are  in  close  touch  with  this  situation  are  alive,  not  only  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  economic  advancement  of  the  Indians  presented 
by  the  Arizona  cotton  industry,  but  to  the  problems  which  will  spring 
from  this  industry,  we  urge  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
give  this  matter  his  earnest  and  immediate  attention. 

GOHHISSIONEB  SELLS'S  FOLICT. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  during  tne  year  was  the  promulgation,  on  April  7,  1917,  by 
Commissioner  Sells  of  his  "  declaration  of  policy.'* 

In  brief,  the  commissioner  declared  the  time  had  come  for  the 
separation  of  the  full  bloods  and  mixed  bloods,  for  discontinuing 
Federal  guardianship  of  all  competent  Indians  and  "giving  even 
closer  attention  to  the  incompetents  that  they  may  more  speedily 
achieve  competency.'' 

In  his  declaration  the  commissioner  says: 

Broadly  speaking:,  a  policy  of  greater  liberalism  will  henceforth  prevaU  in 
Indian  administration  to  the  end  that  every  Indian,  as  soon  as  he  has  been 
determined  to  be  as  competent  to  transact  his  own  business  as  the  average 
white  man,  shall  be  given  full  control  of  his  property  and  have  all  his  lands 
and  moneys  turned  over  to  him,  henceforth  he  will  no  longer  be  a  ward  of  the 
Government. 

We  heartily  approve  of  Commissioner  Sells's  declared  policy  and 
desire  to  point  out  that  it  is  in  line  with  policies  which  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  has  advocated,  consistently  and  continuously, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  we  believe,  with  the  com- 
missioner, that  when  his  policy  is  transformed  into  the  desired  re- 
sults the  end  of  governmental  administration  of  Indian  affairs  will  be 
hastened. 

BIFLE  KANGES  FOB  SCHOOLS.  . 

Some  months  before  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany, 
Commissioner  Ayer  made  the  suggestion  that  rifle  ranges  be  provided 
for  nonreservation  schools,  so  that  the  Indian  boys  might  be  in- 
structed in  target  practice  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Begular 
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Army.  The  developments  of  the  last  few  months  have  added 
strength  to  the  suggestion,  and  the  board  recommends  that  nonreser- 
vation  schools  be  provided  with  rifle  ranges  equipped  with  the  regula- 
tion targets,  that  rifles  and  ammunition  be  secured  from  the  War  De- 
partment, and  the  boy  students  of  such  schools  be  trained  in  the  use 
of  the  Army  rifle. 

IMPBOVEMEXTT  OF  I2n>IAN  HOBSES. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  the  board  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  recommending  that  the  Indian  Bureau  substitute  grade 
Morgan  stallions  for  breeding  purposes  on  the  southwestern  reserva- 
tions, where  stock  raising  is  the  prmcipal  industry,  in  place  of  grade 
Percherons,  now  generally  employed.  The  result  of  breeding  Ferch- 
erons  to  Indian  ponies  is  an  animal  useful  for  farm  work,  but  too 
clumsy  for  cattlemen,  who  require  quickness,  endurance,  and  spirit 
in  a  horse  used  as  a  saddle  animal  on  a  range. 

There  is,  however,  an  even  more  vital  and  compelling  reason  for 
substituting  Morgans  for  Percherons  on  reservations  where  cattle 
raising  is  the  principal  industry.  The  war  has  created  an  urgent  de- 
mand for  saddle  stock  suited  to  Army  uses,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  reservations  in  the  Southwest  can  not  be  built  up  into 
important  sources  of  supply  for  the  lighter  type  of  Army  horse,  and 
such  a  horse  can  never  be  produced  by  using  Percheron  stallions.  We 
may  add  that  this  matter  has  been  submitted,  by  Commissioner  Knox, 
to  some  experienced  Cavalry  officers  of  the  Eegular  Army,  and  their 
judgment  is  in  accord  with  that  expressed  above. 

NEW  YOBK  INDIANS. 

The  last  legislature  of  New  York  authorized  the  establishment  of 
the  New  York  State  police,  or  State  troopers,  as  the  command  is 
called.  Units  of  this  force  will  be  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  and  where  any  unit  is  near  the  Indian  reservation,  the  troopers, 
who  are  authorized  to  arrest  without  warrant,  will  cooperate  with  the 
local  authorities  in  the  policing  of  such  reservation.  For  manv  years 
the  State  has  exercised  certain  police  powers  on  reservations,  out  the 
long  drawn  out  and  never  settled  controversy  over  the  question 
whether  the  New  York  Indians  are  Federal  or  State  Indians  fre- 
quently has  made  futile  the  efforts  to  maintain  law  and  order  on  the 
reserves. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  attempt  to  police  the  reserva- 
tions, which  are  isolated  communities  in  close  proximity  to  white 
people  who  are  under  State  laws.  The  lack  of  proper  regulations 
on  reservations  has  injuriously  affected  both  whites  and  Indians  and 
has  encouraged  drunkenness  and  immorality  among  the  Indians. 
Public-spirited  citizens  of  the  State  who,  for  some  years,  have  been 
much  concerned  over  the  deplorable  condition  on  some  reservations, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  moral  effect  of  State  troopers,  riding  occa- 
sionally over  the  reservations,  will  be  most  helpful.  But  they  point 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  proper  courts  before  which  to  bring 
offenders.  It  was  to  provide  such  courts  that  the  Kincaid  bill,  which 
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authorizes  the  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace  with  full  juris- 
diction to  hold  court  on  Indian  reservations,  was  introduced  in  the 
last  New  York  Legislature,  and  it  is  purposed  to  reintroduce  the  bill 
at  the  next  session. 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  by  the 
State  of  New  York  to  maintain  law  and  order  on  the  reservations, 
and  are  unable  to  see  why  the  United  States  or  any  person  who  is 
really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  New  York  Indians  should  ob- 
ject to  the  exercise,  by  the  State,  of  a  police  jurisdiction  which  it  has 
been  exercising  for  more  than  a  century. 

BOABD  HEETINaS. 

The  board  held  four  meetings  during  the  fiscal  year;  a  special 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Chairman  Vaux,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa.,  July 
25  to  26,  1916;  the  semiannual  meeting  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y., 
October  18  to  20,  1916 ;  the  annual  meeting  at  Washington,  January 
30  to  February  1,  1917;  and  a  special  meeting  at  Riverside,  Cal., 
March  10  to  12, 1917. 

At  the  annual  meeting  Commissioner  Greorge  Vaux,  jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  was  reelected  chairman  of  the  board  and  Malcolm  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Chicago,  111.,  was  reelected  secretary,  each  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

DEATH  OF  GOMMISSIONEB  WALKEB. 

Commissioner  William  D.  Walker,  who  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  board  December  15,  1886,  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.^  his  home. 
May  2,  1917.  By  his  death  the  Indians  lost  one  of  their  best  and 
most  consistent  friends  and  the  board  a  valued  and  loved  member 
who  had  been  a  faithful  commissioner  for  more  than  30  years. 

Malcolm  McDowell,  of  Chicago,  111.,  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  board,  in  succession  to  Bishop  Walker,  by  the  President,  May 
23, 1917. 

In  concluding  this  report  we  wish  to  record  our  appreciation  of 
the  effective  assistance  you  gave  us  during  the  year,  which  not  only 
helped  us  materially  in  our  work  but  maoe  it  the  more  pleasant  and, 
too,  we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies 
shown  us  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  members 
of  his  official  family. 

Faithfully,  yours, 

George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairrruin. 

Merrill  E.  Gates. 

Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

Frank  Knox. 

Edward  E.  Ater. 

William  H.  Ketcham. 

Daniel  Smiley. 

Isidore  B.  Dockweiler. 

Malcolm  McDowell, 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

BEPOBT  OK  THB  OSAGE  INDIANS,  OKLAHOMA,  BY  GEOBGE 

VATTZ,  JB. 

Philadelphia,  February  7,  1917. 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  upon 
investigations  among  the  Osage  Indians  in  Oklahoma,  conducted  by 
me  from  June  9  to  17, 1916.  Upon  this  trip  I  was  accompanied  by 
our  secretary,  Malcohn  McDowell,  and  together  we  got  an  excellent 
idea  of  conditions  upon  the  Osage  Reservation.    We  made  our  head- 

2uarters  at  Pawhuska,  the  county  seat,  where  also  the  office  of  the 
^sage  Agency  is  situated.  In  addition  we  drove  by  motor  to 
Hominy  and  Grav  Horse,  the  other  two  important  villages.  We  had 
two  councils  with  the  Indians  which  were  attended  by  very  con- 
siderable numbers  of  them,  and  in  addition  talked  to  many  indi- 
viduals and  also  a  large  number  of  white  men.  The  general  results 
of  our  observation  are  set  forth  in  the  following: 

A  PROBLEM  OF  BICHES. 

The  general  conditions  at  the  Osage  Agency  are  so  absolutely 
different  from  those  which  exist  any  where  eke  in  the  Indian  country 
that  none  of  the  usual  ideas  which  we  have  formed  respecting  them 
seem  to  apply.  As  a  rule^  the  problem  of  the  Indian  is  the  problem 
of  poverty.  With  the  Osages  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  problem  is 
the  problem  of  riches.  To  begin  with,  each  Indian  has  his  nomestead 
and  allotments  of  160  acres,  and  in  addition  about  500  acres  each  of 
surplus  land,  all  allotted,  in  many  instances  subject  to  a  trust  period 
of  25  years,  which  will  expire  in  1931,  although  a  very  consioerable 
number  of  these  Indians  have  been  declared  competent  and  the  re- 
strictions as  respects  their  surplus  lands  at  lea^  removed.  It  is 
estimated  that  their  per  capita  proportion  of  the  general  wealth  is 
over  $10,000.  There  are  nearly  $5,750,000  of  trust  funds  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  belonging  to  them,  and  in  addition  there 
are  the  very  large  royalties  which  they  receive  from  oil  and  gas 
leases. 

PER  CAPITA  PAYMENTS. 

The  following  per  capita  payments  of  income  have  been  made  in 
recent  years :  Fiscal  year  1913,  $511.14 :  fiscal  year  1914,  $990.88 ;  fiscal 
year  1015,  $468.68;  fiscal  year  1916,  $575.98,  making  the  total  pay- 
ments per  capita  for  the  four  years  $2,541.63,  or  a  total  of  $4,- 
116,817.18.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  rovalties  there  has  just  been 
made  a  per  capita  payment  of  about  $922  from  the  amounts  received 
from  the  bonuses  on  the  leases  made  last  spring,  and  another  pay- 
ment of  $527.18  per  capita  is  about  to  be  maae  from  additional  funds 
derived  from  the  same  source.  These  last  two  amounts  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  annuities.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
families  which  receive  such  large  sums  of  money  as  are  here  indi- 
cated should  be  disinclined  to  work  when,  without  effort  on  their 
part,  these  large  sums  come  into  their  hands  with  which  to  employ 
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others  to  work  for  them.  In  addition  to  this  most  of  them  lease  their 
allotments,  and,  while  many  of  the  Indians  make  so-called  informal 
leases  so  that  the  income  they  receive  is  not  known  with  definiteness 
under  certain  new  regulations,  recently  promulgated,  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  leases  are  submitted  for  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  About  1,500  leases  relative  to  which  definite 
information  is  thus  obtainable  show  an  average  rental  of  about  $500 

?er  annum  each.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  income  of  an  average 
amily  is  likely  to  be  anywhere  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  annum, 
while  some  of  them  are  much  more. 

HOPELESSLY  IN  DEBT. 

Such  is  the  improvidence  of  many  of  these  individuals,  however, 
that  they  have  made  little  or  no  advance  in  material  welfare.  Many 
of  them  are  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  getting 
them  out  of  that  situation  unless  something  can  be  done  by  i»YhicE 
their  lives  of  idleness  and  extravagance  can  be  modified  through 
Government  intervention  and  control  of  their  expenditures.  They 
have  the  vices  of  the  idle  rich  as  the  result,  not  so  much  of  viciousness 
as  of  incompetency.  The  Indians  have  become  the  prey  of  designing 
men  and  women^  many  whites  of  both  sexes  having  intermarriea 
into  the  tribe  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  pecuniary  advantages 
that  could  thereby  be  derived.  In  many  instances  these  white  people 
have  at  first  been  employed  in  some  capacity,  they  being  glad  to 
accept  positions  for  the  opportunities  that  would  thereby  be  afforded 
for  them  to  carry  out  their  matrimonial  schemes.  Naturally  only 
the  least  intelligent  and  refined  persons  are  attracted  to  such  sur- 
roundings, so  that  the  influence  of  such  people  upon  the  Indians  in 
the  main  is  absolutely  bad. 

INDIFFERENCE  OF  CHURCH  PEOPLE. 

It  is  deplorable  and  discouraging  to  observe  the  almost  entire  lack 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  Indians  and  their  social  uplift 
which  exists  in  the  white  communities  with  which  we  came  in  con- 
tact. Ministers  of  churches  and  other  similar  persons  in  Pawhuska 
appeared  to  have  no  feeling  whatever  regarding  what  they  might 
do  to  help  the  Indians  who  were  located  so  closely  to  them.  If  some 
method  could  be  adopted  by  church  organizations  or  other  bodies 
by  which  the  social  conscience  of  their  own  members  in  the  Indian 
country  could  be  aroused  and  they  spurred  on  to  do  something  con- 
crete for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  if  only  to  get  into  a  sympathetic 
and  helpful  attitude  toward  them,  I  believe  enormous  good  would 
ensue.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  Osage  but  to  every  tribe  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  States. 

NUMBER  ON  THE  ROLLS. 

No  discussion  of  the  conditions  among  the  Osages  can  be  fully 
understood  without  an  appreciation  of  the  very  great  differences  that 
exist  between  the  different  members  of  this  tribe.  When  these  In- 
dians were  allotted  under  the  act  of  June  28,  1906,  the  names  of 
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2^29  individuals  were  included  on  the  rolls.  Of  this  number  about 
370  have  since  died.  In  June,  1916,  there  were  2,280  shares  of 
annuities  paid  quarterly. 

The  total  number  of  these  Indians  under  Federal  supervision 
June  1,  1916,  was  2,195.  Of  this  number,  1,357,  or  considerably 
more  than  one-half,  were  classed  as  mixed  bloods  and  the  balance 
of  838  as  full  bloods.  Broadlv  speaking,  the  full  bloods  are  un* 
educated  in  the  ways  of  the  white  man  as  respects  their  ability  to 
conduct  their  business  affairs.  A  very  considerable  number  of  them 
can  not  speak  English,  and  but  few  can  read  and  write  in  that  lan- 
guage. They  appear  to  be  in  many  respects  very  trustful  of  those 
in  whom  thev  have  confidence,  and  in  certain  directions  are  easily 
led.  Mixed  bloods,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  a  very  great  many 
instances  shrewd  business  men  of  ability,  and  as  competent  to  con- 
duct their  affairs  as  other  residents  pf  the  United  States.  Yet  under 
the  allotment  act  of  June  28,  1906,  all  are  treated  exactly  alike. 
The  total  individual  and  tribal  propjerty  are  valued  bv  the  Indian 
Bureau  at  $23,109,432,  or  a  per  cai)ita  of  wealth  of  $10,528.  Ex- 
actly the  same  amount  of  supervision  is  extended  by  the  Indian 
Office  to  the  share  of  the  lawyer,  the  real-estate  agent,  or  the  bank 
official  as  is  extended  to  that  of  the  uneducated  man  speaking  little 
or  no  EngHsh,  whose  method  of  life  is  far  from  civilized,  and  who 
has  no  idea  whatever  of  what  the  real  value  of  money  is.  .  This 
situation  can  not  but  result  not  only  in  injustice  but  also  in  much 
dissatisfaction,  and,  accordingly,  the  tribe  seems  to  be  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  lines  of  cleavage  being  largely  those  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  full  bloods  from  the  mixed  bloods. 

TO  SECUKE  HARMONY. 

As  the  result  of  such  observations  as  I  was  able  to  make,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  whatever  for  this  grouping  together  of 
all  of  these  Indians.  If  the  property  of  the  mixed  bloods  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  them  at  once,  and  they  allowed  to  do  what  they 
pleased  with  it,  and  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  should  be  bent  toward  protecting  and  training  the  full  bloods, 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  m  the  long  run  more  substan- 
tial justice  would  be  done  and  the  Indians  would  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  there  would  be  much  more  harmony  of  feeling  among 
them.  Under  existing  conditions  of  law,  however,  this  is  impossible 
and  further  congressional  enactment  is  necessary  to  authorize  such 
a  course  to  be  pursued. 

These  conditions  are  still  further  emphasized  by  the  provision  of 
ihe  act  of  1906,  which  required  the  segregation  of  the  Indians  in 
.uiree  principal  town  sites — ^Pawhuska,  Hominy,  and  Gray  Horse — 
and  setting  apart  tracts  of  land  at  each  one  of  these  points  specifi- 
cally for  Indian  villages.  The  result  is  that  the  whole  tendency  has 
been  to  gather  the  Indians  together  at  these  towns  instead  of  encour- 
aging them  to  live  on  their  aUotments  which,  in  many  instances,  are 
capable  of  cultivation.  The  recent  policy  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to 
brmg  every  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Indians  to  move  onto  their 
allotments  can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  The  more  the  demor- 
alizing influences  of  these  villages  can  be  broken  up  the  better  it  will 
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be  for  the  future  of  the  Osages.  It  is  a  hard  problem  at  best  to 
arouse  their  interest  in  remunerative  employments  which  will  make 
them  self-supporting  when  there  is  no  need  from  one  standpoint  for 
them  to  work.  If  their  conditions  are  to  be  improved,  however, 
everything  must  be  done  which  is  possible  to  remove  them  from 
surroundings  calculated  to  encourage  them  in  continuing  in  their 
present  habits  of  idleness. 

MONEY  SPENT  FOR  JOT  RmES. 

The  impressions  produced  upon  the  visitor  by  the  pretty  little  city 
of  Pawhuska  are  perhaps  different  from  what  would  be  secured  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States.  There  are  about  5,000  people  resi- 
dent there,  all  well  housed  and  comfortable  looking,  whilst  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  city  is  well  built  with  substantial  business  blocks 
showing  the  inherent  evidences  of  wealth.  Yet  one  looks  in  vain 
for  any  manufacturing  activities  or  for  much  that  looks  like  whole- 
sale business  or  other  operations  which  would  seem  to  justify  a  town 
of  the  size  and  apparent  wealth  of  this  one. 

Many  residents  frankly  told  me  that  the  whole  community  lived 
off  of  the  Indians.  This  seems  an  extreme  statement  and  can  hardly 
be  credited  in  its  fullness,  although  there  was  much  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  ground  to  sustain  it.  What  is  most  impres- 
sive is  the  fact  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  community  was  filled 
with  Osa^e  Indians  who  were  having  series  of  continuous  joy  rides. 
Automobiles  were  everywhere  filled  with  them,  and  so  confirmed  has 
the  motor  habit  become  that  many  of  them  will  not  walk  two  blocks 
to  go  from  one  store  to  another  without  hiring  a  motor  for  the 
purpose.  Doubtless  the  white  man  has  been  quick  to  see  the  pecu- 
niary returns  which  could  be  thus  secured  and,  whether  by  a  combi- 
nation or  otherwise,  rates  for  transportation  seemed  to  be  high,  even 
when  compared  with  the  ordinary  method  of  registering  employed 
by  the  automatic  dials  of  the  taxicabs  of  our  large  cities.  A  couple 
of  dollars  for  two  passengers  for  three  blocks  seined  to  be  considered 
a  not  exorbitant  charge. 

OLD   AND    YOUNG    SPENDTHRIFTS. 

The  Indian  village  is  about  a  mile  from  the  business  section  of 
Pawhuska.  When  the  jitney  craze  was  at  its  height  an  enterpris- 
ing liversrman  thought  that  he  saw  a  good  busmess  opportunity 
and  put  m  jitneys  to  run  out  to  the  Indian  village.  The  undertek- 
ing  was  a  <iuick  failure.  No  Osage  Indian  would  demean  himself 
by  riding  in  a  cheap  public  vehicle  of  that  sort  He  would  far 
rather  pay  a  dollar  or  more  and  ride  in  state  alone,  or  with  a  friend 
or  two,  each  of  whom  i>aid  the  same,  than  to  travel  in  the  same 
company  but  with  the  stigma  of  paying  only  a  dime  for  the  round 
trip.    The  fact  that  the  automobiles  were  identical  had  no  influence. 

At  the  time  in  June,  1916,  when  I  was  in  the  Osage  country, 
there  had  recently  been  an  annuity  payment  and  everyone  had  plenty 
of  money.  Doubtless,  as  that  date  sunk  further  into  the  past,  the 
amount  of  joy  riding  would  be  proportionately  decreased,  as  the 
money  then  secured  aU  would  be  expended.   In  fact,  as  before  stated. 
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the  full  bloods  particularly  have  little  or  no  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  money,  and  I  was  informed  it  was  not  unusual  for  parents 
to  give  their  children  $20  notes  at  a  time  for  spending  money.  I 
saw  one  little  ffirl  go  into  a  drug  store  and  buy  a  class  ox  soda  water, 
handing  the  ckrk  a  $20  bill  in  payment  and,  with  her  hands  full  of 
change,  leave  the  store  headed  straight  for  the  moving-picture  show 
across  the  street.  Expensive  jewelry  is  also  bought  by  the  children 
without  regard  to  its  cost  or  appropriateness,  while  it  is  stated  that 
more  expensive  French  ribbons  are  sold  in  Pawhuska  than  in  any 
town  in  the  Southwest.  Of  course,  the  origin  of  this  extravagance 
is  in  the  very  large  sums  of  money  which  are  payable  to  these 
Indians  and  tneir  entire  lack  of  training  in  the  ability  to  use  them 
with  discretion.  It  certainly  is  a  strange  comment  upon  the  policy 
of  the  American  people  that  this  tribe  should  have  been  driven 
from  its  valuable  lands  in  Kansas  into  what  was  supposedly  a  tract 
for  which  the  white  man  could  have  no  use  and  that  then,  through 
the  fortuitous  discovery  of  oil  and  gas  thereon^  the  tribe  should 
be  in  a  position  of  having  the  greatest  per  capita  wealth  of  any 
known  separate  race  in  the  world. 

THE  TRADE   SUPERVISOR. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  in'  operation  a  system  by  which,  under 
the  direction  of  a  trade  supervisor,  the  Indians  might  designate  the 
particular  stores  or  traders  with  whom  they  wished  to  deal  and, 
by  a  card  system,  the  agency  office  kept  track,  not  only  of  the  prices 
paid  by  the  Indians  but  also  of  the  total  amounts  which  they  were 
expen(iing,  the  agency  practically  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the 
accounts  up  to  60  per  cent  of  the  next  quarterly  annuity  payment, 
the  balance  of  the  amount  being  paid  to  the  individual  Indian  in 
cash.  This  system,  according  to  all  accounts,  worked  very  well, 
and  if  something  of  that  sort  could  be  again  carried  out,  I  believe 
it  would  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  full  bloods.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  real  dissatisfaction  with  this  system,  and  it  was 
abandoned,  seemingly,  because  of  internal  jealousies  existing  several 
years  ago  among  the  clerks  then  employed  at  the  agency,  most,  if  not 
all  of  whom  no  longer  are  employed  there,  I  believe. 

As  heretofore  intimated,  I  believe  that  the  mixed  bloods  should 
be  entirely  relieved  from  all  governmental  supervision,  except  the 
usual  and  reasonable  restrictions  to  be  found  m  any  civilized  com- 
munity respecting  shares  of  minors. 

OIL.  AND  GAS  LEASES. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  not  having  an  intimate  knowledge  with 
regard  to  oil  and  gas  leases  and  the  royalties  properly  payable  there- 
for, to  pass  a  final  opinion  on  the  very  technical  points  which  are 
involved  in  the  recent  negotiations  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Osage  Agency  having  to  do  with  the  bonuses  and  the  rates  of 
rental  to  be  paid  for  the  oil  and  gas  privileges  from  the  Osage  Reser- 
vation. Taten  as  a  whole,  the  niU  bloods  are  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  business  methods  adopted  by  the  Government  in  connection  with 
all  of  its  transactions  and  with  the  sums  secured.    From  the  reports 
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that  I  found  in  the  Oklahoma  papers  of  other  analogous  sales  at 
about  the  same  time,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
price  per  barrel  received  by  the  Osages  is  at  least  equal  to,  if  not 
greater,  than  any  other  considerable  sale  made  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  the  royalties  for  gas  are  also  on  a  very  high  basis. 

Again  the  dissatisfaction  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  mixed  bloods, 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  their  attitude  had  been  formulated  by 
certain  agitators  who  were  unsuccessful  in  so  shaping  affairs  that 
they  would  be  able  personally  to  secure  some  undue  advanta^. 
Some  of  these  men  were  most  bitter  and  extreme  in  their  denun<aa- 
tion  of  the  high  Gk>vemment  officials  mentioned  above,  but  in  no 
instance  did  they  appear  to  be  able  to  cite  any  good  authority  for 
their  feelings.  I  believe  that  every  true  friend  of  the  Indian  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  straightforward  and  advanced  business 
methods  adopted  by  Secretary  Lane  in  connection  with  these  negotia- 
tions and  that  the  future  will  prove  that  his  course  has  been  such 
as  to  secure  for  ti>.e  Indians  the  very  highest  possible  price  for  their 
product. 

■      FUTURE  Olli  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  consideration  of  the  future,  however,  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  further  development  of  the  unexplored  portion  of  the  Osage 
Reservation  may  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  the  Indians, 
but  for  that  of  the  American  people  as  well.  So  far  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  Osage  Reservation  has  been  prospected  for  oil  and  gas, 
which  leaves  an  area  of  several  hundred  throusand  acres  which  have, 
it  is  believed,  unlimited  supplies  of  these  great  natural  resources 
awaiting  development.  Under  the  act  of  1906,  for  a  period  of  25  years 
from  that  date,  all  these  minerals  are  tribal  property.  In  1931,  how- 
ever, they  pass  to  the  owner  of  the  surface  unless  Congress  should 
otiierwise  direct. 

As  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  conservation  of  natural  resources 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  American^  people,  it  would  seem  as  though 
this  undeveloped  field,  so  far  as  is  known  the  largest  oil  and  gas 
field  now  in  existence  anywhere  which  can  be  handlSi  as  a  unit,  and 
probably  of  such  value  as  to  stagger  the  imagination,  should  be  con- 
served for  the  future  needs  of  the  Nation,  particularly  as  a  source  of 
supply  of  oil  for  the  Navy.  Again  congressional  action  will  be  neces- 
sary, but  if  the  trust  period  at  once  should  be  extended  for  a  further 
period  of  25  years,  and  for  the  present  all  further  exploration  for 
oil  and  gas  in  the  western  section  should  cease,  except  such  as  may  be 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  Government  itself,  there  would  seem 
to  be  little  doubt  but  that  there  would  be  conserved  for  the  future 
needs  of  the  Nation  a  supply  of  oil  which  would  prove  invaluable. 
By  such  a  course  the  existing  property  rights  of  the  whole  tribe  will 
be  protected,  the  oil  and  gas  being  tribal  property,  and  the  United 
States  Government  taking  over  this  field  would  make  proper  com- 
pensation to  the  tribe  therefor. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  immediate  importance,  for  it  is  only  by 
action  at  once  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  further  exploita- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  private  interests  in  this  now  undeveloped 
area  can  be  prevented.  It  would  appear  that  the  very  large  use  of 
oil  as  a  fuel  for  seagoing  vessels  in  the  oear  future  is  almost  without 
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question,  and  that  use  seems  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
With  the  growth  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  our  shipping 
interests,  we  can  not  be  too  quick  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  is  here  afforded. 

OSAGE  INDIAN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

According  to  the  school  statistics  of  November  80,  1915,  the  num- 
ber of  children  among  the  Osages  were  divided  as  follows : 

Enrolled  In  reservation  Indian  schools 128 

Enrolled  In  nonreservatlon  Indian  school 19 

Enrolled  In  mission  schools „ 32 

Total  enrolled  In  Indian  schools 179 

Enrolled  in  public  schools  on  the  reservation 389 

Enrolled  in  public  schools  off  the  reservation 117 

Total  enrolled  In  public  schools L 506 

Enrolled  in  private  schools 74 

Total  enrolled  in  Indian  and  public  schools 759 

Excused  for  various  reasons 116 

No  report 28 

Total  number  of  pupils 903 

Most  of  the  Indians  live  in  the  three  principal  Indian  villages  at 
Pawhuska,  Gray  Horse,  and  Hominy.  There  are  certain  local  school 
facilities  which  are  supposed  to  be  open  to  them  in  the  district 
schools;  there  is  the  St.  Louis  School  for  Girls,  a  denominational 
boarding  school  near  Pawhuska,  and  the  St.  John's  School  for  Boys, 
also  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  closed.  There  are  no  Government  schools  except  one 
at  Pawhuska,  where  is  located  the  Osage  Boarding  School,  for  which 
j)rovision  was  made  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  28, 1906.  By  the 
limitations  of  that  act,  unless  there  is  further  congressional  enact- 
ment, this  school  must  be  closed  January  1,  1917.  The  annual  cost 
of  conducting  the  school  is  about  $35,000  a  year,  paid  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Osages. 

The  school  is  located  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  city  of 
Pawhuska;  and  there  are  several  excellent  buildings,  including  sepa- 
rate dormitories  for  the  boys  and  girls  and  a  schoolhouse,  all  built 
of  stone,  as  well  as  several  cottages  for  the  school  employees.  On 
November  30,  1915,  there  were  enrolled  128  children,  which  makes  a 

r  capita  cost  of  about  $273  on  the  basis  of  the  annual  cost  of 
135,000. 

INDIANS  DIVIDED  ON  SCHOOL. 

Again,  with  regard  to  this  school,  as  with  so  many  of  the  other 
important  interests  of  the  tribe,  the  Osages  are  hopelessly  divided. 
The  full  bloods,  almost  to  a  man,  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  school 
and  its  continuance  being  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  while 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  mixed  bloods  are  absolutely  op- 
posed to  it  and  desire  that  it  shall  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  past  there  were  what  seems  to  have  been  some  very  proper 
criticisms  of  much  that  went  on  at  this  school.   The  conditions  which 
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at  that  time  invited  criticism  do  not  exist  at  present,  as  under  the 
present  efficient  conduct  of  the  school  it  has  improved  in  every  respect. 
Accordingly,  its  shortcomings  in  the  past  are  not  in  point  when  urged 
at  this  time.  The  Indian  Bureau  never  approved  of  these  conditions, 
and  recently  the  conditions  complained  of  have  been  rejnedied.  The 
principal  argument  employed  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  school 
IS  that  of  expense.  The  annual  per  capita  cost  of  about  $275  is  not 
excessive  for  a  boarding  school.  The  gross  expense  of  $35,000  is 
divided  among  2,230  annuity  shares,  making  less  than  $16  per  annum, 
each  which  surely  is  a  very  small  sum  when  compared  with  the  total 
wealth  of  the  tribe,  which  is  placed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  as  bein^  $23,109,432.  Should  the  school  be  discontinued  and 
the  plant  divided  up  into  building  lots,  as  its  opponents  desire,  the 
amount  produced  by  sales  would  be  equally  insigmficant. 

A  BEAL  ESTATE  DEAL. 

The  principal  buildings,  it  is  stated,  could  be  used  one  for  a  city 
hospital,  another  for  a  high-school  building  for  the  town,  and  the 
other  for  similar  civic  purposes.  It  is  hard  to  see,  however,  how  any 
very  large  sum  of  monej.  could  be  paid  for  the  buildings  to  be  used 
for  such  purposes,  and  it  is  problematical  whether  the  local  authori- 
ties would  be  willing  to  purchase  them  at  any  fair  price.  There  would 
be  left,  however,  some  40  or  50  acres  of  land  which  might  be  devel- 
oped into  building  lots.  Assuming  the  lots  to  be  50  by  140  feet,  or 
five  lots  to  the  acre,  an  outside  value,  according  to  the  best  opinion 
that  I  could  secure,  would  not  be  over  $250  a  lot  on  tiie  average. 
Probablv  this  figure  is  high,  so  that  $60,000  would  be  an  outside  value 
for  the  land,  or  about  $27  per  capita  for  enrolled  Osages.  It  is  ex- 
tremelv  doubtful  if  the  land  could  be  sold  for  building  lots,  for  there 
is  much  vacant  property  close  at  hand  now  in  the  market  for  develop- 
ment and  which  has  remained  unimproved  for  a  number  of  years, 
notwithstanding  efforts  to  market  it  in  building  lots  by  interested 
capitalists.  One  of  them  told  me  he  would  be  most  happy  to  sell  lots 
adjacent  to  the  school  site  for  what  he  had  paid  for  them  some  years 


a^o,  making  no  allowance  for  interest  and  taxes,  his  figures  being  no 
higher  than  I  hs 


have  named  above. 

DOUBIiE-TAXATION  ARGUMENT. 


Another  claim  made  in  opposition  to  the  school  is  that  as  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  tribe  pay  local  school  taxes  they  are  really  sub- 
ject to  double  taxation.  Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  this  argument, 
those  who  are  objecting  on  this  account  are  in  no  different  position 
from  a  very  large  number  of  white  people  who,  while  paying  school 
taxes,  send  their  children  to  private  schools  or  universities.  It  was 
generally  admitted,  even  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  school,  that 
last  year  the  Osage  Indian  Boarding  School  was  a  good  one,  in  every 
way  a  vast  improvement  on  what  it  formerly  was. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  objections  to  the  school  are  based 
upon  monetary  considerations ;  none  of  them  go  into  the  merit  of  the 
school  itself,  the  work  it  is  doing,  or  the  necessity  for  a  boarding 
school.    I  talked  to  a  large  number  of  full  bloods  at  each  of  the  three 
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villages  where  most  of  the  full  bloods  reside,  and  there  was  not  a  dis- 
senting voice  among  them  as  to  the  very  great  importance  of  the  con- 
tinnance  of  the  school.  Many  of  the  better  class  of  mixed  breeds  are 
of  the  same  mind.  The  full  bloods  and  numerous  mixed  bloods  bring 
forward  several  very  cogent  reasons  in  support  of  the  school.  Their 
reasons  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

THE  rXJUL  bloods'  SIDE. 

First.  As  at  present  organized,  the  school  is  so  conducted  that  it 
meets  tiie  requirements  of  the  Osages.  This  was  universally  ad- 
mitted. I  heard  but  one  criticism  of  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
school.  It  was  that  a  child,  not  an  Osage,  had  been  enrolled  there 
the  past  year.  In  this  particular  case  a  little  girl,  a  waif,  had  been 
taken  care  of  by  an  Osage  family  as  a  matter  of  charity.  They  had 
finally  adopted  her.  These  Osages  had  no  children  of  their  own  of 
school  age  and  their  adopted  diild  was  admitted  into  the  school. 
Surely  this  can  not  be  considered  a  serious  cause  for  criticism, 
although  it  gave  a  basis  for  the  claim  that  children  who  were  not 
Osages  were  being  educated  there.  In  reply  to  this  it  was  further 
claimed  by  the  full  bloods  that  many  of  those  who  are  opponents 
of  the  school  are  descended  from  parents  who  really  have  no  Osage 
blood  at  all,  but  who  were  themselves  received  into  the  tribe  a  genera- 
tion or  two  back  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  starving. 

Second.  The  Osage  Indian  Boarding  School  is  organized  so  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  Indians,  as  tne  district  schools  which  are 
adapted  to  white  children  do  not  meet  them. 

Tne  Osages  are  shy,  and  for  this  reason  the  children,  especially 
when  in  competition  with  white  pupils,  appear  dull.  Experts  in 
educating  Indians  can.  do  more  for  them  and  encourage  them  to  take 
their  proper  place.  The  moral  advantage  for  them  of  the  boarding 
school  is  also  most  important.  The  Osage  parents  are  indulgent, 
and  the  children  attending  day  schools  in  their  off  hours  frequent 
movies,  pool  rooms,  and  other  similar  places  to  a  demoralizing  ex- 
tent, while  at  the  boarding  school  their  play  hours  are  supervised 
properly. 

Third.  The  attendance  of  the  Osage  children  at  day  schools  is 
almost  impossible  to  enforce.  Their  parents  are  frequently  visiting 
and  feasting  at  different  points  on  the  reservation,  oiten  for  several 
weeks  at  a  time.  If  the  children  are  free  to  accompany  them  the 
school  work  is  hopelessly  interfered  with.  If  the  cnildren  are  in 
the  boarding  school  the  school  authorities  have  such  control  over 
them  as  will  prevent  them  from  going  off  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  school  work  and  a  double  service  is  done  to  the 
children. 

Fourth.  It  is  the  present  and  most  admirable  policy  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  to  have  these  Indians  live  on  and  cultivate  their  allotments. 
When  this  end  is  accomplished  they  will  be  very  much  scattered  and 
educational  facilities  for  them  in  the  district  schools  will  be  much 
more  slender  than  they  are  at  present. 

Fifth.  The  school  provides  a  home  for  Osage  orphans  for  whom  no 
other  provision  is  made.  Last  year  eighteen  such  were  enrolled  in 
the  school.    They  were  thus  insured  kind  and  sympathetic  training. 
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SCHOOL  SHOULD  BE  8TBENGTHENED. 

Instead  of  discontinuing  this  school  it  would  be  much  better  if  it 
could  be  strengthened  and  increased  in  size.  On  November  30, 1915, 
there  were  903  children  reported  as  of  school  age  and  belonging  to 
this  tribe.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these  might  with  great  bene- 
fit be  taken  care  of  in  this  school  rather  than  to  be  attending  no 
school  at  all,  or  with  great  irregularity  going  to  district  schools. 

In  one  respect  the  course  of  study  in  tne  school  seems  to  be  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  most  advanced  educational  thought  of  the 
day,  in  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  manual  and  industrial  training, 
now  so  universally  in  vogue,  is  omitted.  At  first  sight  this  appears 
a  very  serious  defect,  but  a  closer  inspection  and  study  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  would  seem  fully  to  justify  the  curriculum  as 
adopted.  The  situation  with  the  Osages  is  unique;  any  attempt  to 
force  upon  them  the  work  usually  done  in  these  lines  does  nothing 
but  spell  failure,  as  both  the  children  and  their  parents  strenuously 
object  to  such  procedure.  For  example,  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  teach  girls  sewing  or  dressmaking  they  replied  that  with  the 
ample  money  that  there  is  at  their  command  they  had  their  white 
dressmakers  employed  in  the  town  and  they  could  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  do  such  work.  This  sounds  very  much  like  the  expres- 
sions one  would  hear  if  the  same  experiments  should  be  tried  in  some 
of  our  fashionable  boarding  schools  where  the  daughters  of  multi- 
millionaires are  being  educated. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  present  course  of  study  has  for  the 
moment  at  least  eliminated  teaching  in  lines  that  might  lead  to  the 
sort  of  feeling  above  indicated,  and  by  the  introduction  of  certain 
handicraft  and  art  work,  the  interest  of  the  pupils  has  been  secured 
as  well  as  the  cooperation  of  their  parents.  This  can  but  result  in 
helping  them  on  to  better  things  in  the  near  future.  A  band  has 
been  organized  among  the  boys  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for 
much  in  the  future  in  this  respect. 

THE   ANTIIilQUOR   CAMPAIGN. 

That  which  surprised  me  the  most  in  the  Osage  country  was  the 
utterly  different  conditions  from  anything  I  had  been  led  to  expect 
in  connection  with  the  liquor  traffic.  So  much  had  been  said  to  me 
respecting  the  "drunken  laziness  of  the  Osages"  and  so  many 
stories  had  been  told  me  of  groups  of  them  lying  around  the  streets 
of  their  villages  or  near  the  railroad  stations  in  drunken  stupor  that 
I  was  prepared  to  find  conditions  in  these  respects  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory. My  surprise  was  great,  therefore,  to  discover  that 
however  true  such  representations  may  have  been  as  respects  the 
past  they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  justified  by  present  condi- 
tions. 

The  administration  of  the  Indian  Office  can  not  be  too  highly 
conmiendod  for  the  firm  stand  it  is  taking  on  this  subject,  for  it  has 
resulted  in  the  practical  cleaning  up  of  every  part  of  this  reserva- 
tion. During  the  whole  time  I  was  there,  out  of  the  several  hundred 
Indians  whom  I  saw,  and  with  many  to  whom  I  talked,  I  found  but 
one  who  gave  the  slightest  indication  of  having  partaken  of  intoxi- 
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cants,  and  he  was  not  by  any  means  drunk,  though  somewhat  loqua- 
cious. He  was  on  his  way  to  Tulsa  to  attend  a  white  man's  prize 
fight.  I  heard  of  but  one  drunken  man — a  white  man-«— and  he  was 
almost  immediately  arrested  by  an  officer  and  taken  to  the  lockup  in 
Pawhuska.  The  sentiment  of  the  white  people  in  the  Osage  country 
seems  to  have  undergone  a  complete  revulsion  within  the  past  couple 
of  years,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  appreciate  now  that  if  whisky 
can  be  kept  out  it  leaves  more  of  the  Indians'  money  for  other  and 
more  legitimate  purposes.  The  key  to  the  situation  was  the  pro- 
mulgation by  Commissioner  Sells  of  his  well-known  order  to  the 
eflfect  that  quarterly  payments  would  be  withheld  unless  bootleggers 
and  other  smiilar  undesirable  characters  were  completely  discounte- 
nanced. 

BUSINESS  MEN  COOPERATE. 

As  a  result  of  this  mandate  the  business  men  of  Pawhuska  volun- 
tarily contributed  to  a  fund  which  was  used  in  offering  rewards  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  anyone  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians. 
About  the  same  time  the  superintendent  of  the  agency,  Mr.  J.  George 
Wright,  instituted,  through  his  subordinates,  the  enforcement  offi- 
cers, a  strict  campaign  against  all  such  lawbreakers.  The  result  is 
to-day  that  there  probably  is  no  place  in  Oklahoma  where  the  law 
against  the  sale  of  liquor  is  more  strictly  enforced  and  where  it  is 
more  difficult  for  anyone,  Indian  or  white  man,  to  secure  intoxicants. 
It  therefore  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  at  the 
present  time  drunkenness  among  these  Indians  is  aUnost  unknown, 
and  it  is  a  splendid  comment  upon  what  can  be  done  by  men  who 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  this  matter  and  who  fearlessly  enforce 
the  law^  knowing  that  local  public  sentiment  and  the  whole  force 
of  the  U^ted  States  Government  are  back  of  them  in  their  endeavors, 

UBMON  AND  VANIM^  EXTRACTS. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  which  need  still  to  be  given 
attention  in  this  connection.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
use  of  alcoholic  flavoring  extracts,  particularly  lemon  and  vanilla. 
These  extracts  are  handled  in  large  quantities  Iby  grocers  and  other 
similar  storekeepers,  and  when  Indians  buy  vanilla  extract  to  the 
amount  of  a  dozen  bottles  at  a  time  it  must  be  very  evident  to  any- 
one that  the  intention  is  to  use  it  for  other  purposes  than  for  flavor^ 
ing.  The  recent  policy  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  purchase  for  the 
use  of  the  service  no  flavoring  extracts  preserved  in  alcohol  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  some  means  might 
be  found  by  which  the  sellers  of  inordinate  quantities  of  the  alcoholic 
preparation  after  warning  might  be  proceeded  against. 

In  connection  with  the  liquor  traffic,  however,  as  well  as  many 
other  moral  influences  among  the  Indians,  the  great  menace  is  to  be 
found  in  Tulsa,  Bartlesville,  and  other  towns  situated  just  across  the 
borders  of  the  reservation.  At  these  places^  there  is  a  complete  lack 
of  interest  in  improving  the  Indians,  and  in  fact  it  would  seem  in 
some  of  them  there  exists  no  desire  whatever  to  help  the  Osages  or 
do  anything  else  than  take  measures  to  get  their  money  away  from 
them  through  selling  intoxicants  or  in  other  ways.     So  long  as 
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these  sources  of  diflBiculty  continue  to  exist  there  will  be  an  uphill 
fight  in  the  enforcement  of  any  restrictive  legislation. 

PROBATE    AFFAIRS. 

As  respects  the  administration  of  estates  and  other  legal  transac- 
tions among  the  tribe,  the  situation  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  quite 
satisfactory,  although  there  is  some  complaint  among  the  Indians  as 
respects  the  cost  anddelay  of  the  probate  court  proceedings.  I  believe 
in  the  main  that  these  complaints  are  not  well  founded,  although 
the  Indians  may  not  fully  understand  all  that  there  is  involved.  In 
an  ordinary  case  of  administration  the  total  expenses  as  allowed  by 
the  court  are  about  $150,  covering  attorneys'  fees,  commissions,  ap- 
praisal, and  court  costs.  In  guardianship  cases  the  costs  are  about 
$75  per  annum.  There  appear  to  have  been  none  of  the  scandals  aris- 
ing from  the  settlement  of  estates  similar  in  character  to  those  which 
have  arisen  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  There  may  have 
been  delays  and  there  may  have  been  losses,  but  the  instances  of 
crookedness  have  been  few.  Most  cases  are  settled  and  distribu- 
tion of  estates  secured  within  about  14  months  from  the  date  of  the 
death  of  the  decedent  which,  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
usual  course  of  legal  proceedings,  seems  quite  prompt  At  the  end 
of  four  months  the  heirs  to  an  estate  may  be  determined  and  a  partial 
distribution  made. 

One  point  in  the  act  of  1912  might  receive  attention.  It  is  the  re- 
quirement of  section  6  that  in  cases  of  partition,  etc.,  there  shall  be 
!oint  control  bv  the  district  judge  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint  that  this  involves  long  delay  in  the 
approval  of  sales  of  real  estate  held  in  partition  proceedings,  often- 
tmies  extending  to  as  much  as  one  or  two  years.  The  natural  result 
of  this  is  that  bids  at  such  sales  are  very  low,  as  no  one  is  willing  to  be 
in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  get  a  property  for  such  a 
length  of  time  as  that. 

Another  point  in  the  act  of  1912  which  should  receive  careful 
attention  is  the  ruling  that  the  making  of  a  will  approved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  removes  restrictions.  Oftentimes  incom- 
petents devise  land  to  incompetents,  and  this  construction  of  the  law 
removes  all  protection  from  the  latter. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  which  may  be 
deduced  from  the  above  report,  they  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  That  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  incompetent  full  bloods 
and  the  part  bloods,  and  that  the  latter  be  given  their  full  share  of 
tribal  property  and  be  allowed  to  do  with  it  as  they  see  fit,  while 
greater  effort  be  made  fully  to  protect  the  former. 

2.  That  the  oil  and  gas  of  the  western  portion  of  the  reservation 
be  conserved  as  an  entirety  for  future  use  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

3.  That  the  trust  period  be  at  once  extended  for  25  years  to  1956. 

4.  That  the  Osage  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Pawhuska  be  in- 
definitely continued. 
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5.  That  the  present  efforts  to  control  the  liquor  traffic  be  continued 
and  strengthened  wherever  possible. 

6.  That  the  Indians  be  encouraged  to  move  onto  and  farm  their 
allotments  and,  as  an  effective  aid  m  this  direction,  that  the  congres- 
sional enactments  establishing  the  Indian  villages  of  Pawhuska,  Gray 
Horse,  and  Hominy  be  modified  to  the  end  that  the  number  of  In- 
dians living  in  those  towns  may  be  materially  reduced. 

Faithfully,  yours, 

George  Vaux,  Jr. 
The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 


APPENDIX  B. 

BEFOBT  ON  THE  EASTEBN  CHEBOKEES,  NOBTH  CABOLINA, 
BY  WILI<IAM  H.  KETCHAM. 

Washington,  February  19^  1917. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  in 
addition  to  its  ordinary  duties,  has  been  inquiring  into  the  conditions 
relative  to  the  state  of  progress  of  the  ex-students  of  Indian  schools. 
This  survey,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  in  charge  of  our  secretary,  Mr. 
Malcolm  McDowell,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  is  going 
to  Indian  reservations  to  get  information  for  the  use  of  the  board, 
bearing  on  this  and  other  matters. 

Recently  he  visited  the  Eastern  Cherokees  of  North  Carolina  and 
embodied  the  information  he  secured  in  a  report  which  was  pre- 
sented to  and  adopted  by  the  board  at  its  recent  annual  meeting.  I 
was  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  report  and  transmit  it  to 
you. 

I  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  Mr.  McDowell's  report  and  would 
call  your  particular  attention  to  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  possi- 
bilities which  lie  in  certain  agricultural  activities  on  the  reservation 
in  connection  with  a  canning  factory. 
Cordially,  yours, 

William  H.  Ketcham. 

Hon.  Frankun  K.  Lane, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


SYNOPSIS    OP   REPORT. 

In  his  report  to  Commissioner  Ketcham,  the  secretary  of  the  board 
shows  there  are  not  adequate  living  quarters  for  the  married  em- 
ployees in  the  boarding  school  and  even  if  there  were  the  objections 
against  using  them  for  housing  employees  are  so  obvious  as  to  call 
for  the  recommendation  that  eight  cottages,  at  least,  be  built  for 
them.  He  found  that  a  field  matron  is  necessary  to  enable  Supt. 
Henderson  to  carry  out  well-devised  plans  for  the  further  advance- 
ment in  civilization  of  these  Cherokees,  who  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Indians  who,  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  refused  to  move  to  Okla- 
homa. When  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  visited  the  reser- 
vation he  was  struck  with  its  agricultural  potentialities  _and  the 
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secretary  of  the  board  found  that  the  climate,  soil,  and  accessibility 
to  near  markets  endowed  the  reservation  with  possioilities  in  the  way 
of  truck  farming  supplemented  with  a  canning  factory  which  ought 
to  be  early  developed.  He,  therefore,  suggests  that  a  field  matron, 
who  is  qualified  to  teach  home  canning  to  the  Indian  women,  be  de- 
tailed to  this  reservation  with  the  idea  that  this  domestic  industry 
would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  large  commercial  canning  fac- 
tory on  the  reservation. 

Supt.  Henderson  has  built  a  hospital  which,  though  small,  is  mod- 
em in  its  lay  out  and  equipment.  There  is  need  of  a  physician  who 
has  had  surgical  experience  in  connection  with  hospitals  on  this 
reservation. 

The  Eastern  Cherokees,  as  a  whole,  are  well  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  returned  students  on  this  reservation  are  generally  pro- 
gressive. There  is  no  place,  except  the  main  dining  room  in  the 
school,  for  these  returned  students  and  their  friends  to  hold  social 
meetings,  lyceums,  etc.  The  school  has  no  gymnasium  and  as  there 
is  need  of  a  social  center  and  also  a  gymnasium  the  secretary  of  the 
board  has  suggested  that  a  ^mnasium,  with  facilities  for  an 
assembly  hall,  be  built,  also  an  mdustrial  building  for  the  boys  and 
a  new  horse  bam.  As  the  Indians  are  becoming  more  and  more  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  there  should  be  more  land  available  for  the 
school  farm.  The  secretary  of  the  board,  in  his  survey  of  the  reser- 
vation, found  that  over  200  children  lived  in  places  so  remote  as  to 
practically  make  the  day  schools  inaccessible  to  them.  He  there- 
fore strongly  recommends  that  the  reservation  boarding  school  be 
enlarged  so  that  it  can  take  care  of  these  children. 


APPENDIX  C. 

BEPOBT  ON-  TUBEECULOSIS  AMONG  THE  CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKA- 
SAWS  OF  OKLAHOMA,  BY  WILLIAM  H.  KETCHAM. 

Washington,  January  i,  1917. 

Dear  Mr.  Vaxix:  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  October  6, 
1916,  I  have  inquired  into  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  of  Oklahoma  and  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit in  brief  my  report  as  follows: 

In  1897  I  was  appointed  missionary  to  the  Choctaws  and  remained 
with  them  continuously  for  four  years.  During  these  years  I  visited 
various  sections  of  the  country  and  came  in  contact  with  large  num- 
bers of  Indians.  While  the  Choctaws  at  that  time  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  very  hardy  race  and  occasionally  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  one 
or  another  form  were  in  evidence,  the  disease  could  not  be  said  to  be 
common  or  the  occasion  for  any  particular  anxiety. 

Since  1901  I  have  visited  them  very  nearly  every  year,  traveling 
extensively  among  them  and  spending  considerable  time  in  their 
midst.  I  have  noted  the  steady  increase  of  the  dread  disease  among 
them. 

In  recent  years  I  have  been  struck  with  alarm  by  the  inroads  it  is 
making,  possibly  due  in  part  to  the  coming  of  the  Choctaws  from 
Mississippi  and  the  unfavorable  conditions  under  which  they  lived 
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during  the  first  year  after  their  removal.  In  1902,  and  again  in  1916, 
I  visited  the  Choctaws  in  Mississippi.  On  both  occasions  I  noticed  a 
number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  I  have  become  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  ordinarily  the  adult  Choctaw  of  Mississippi  dies  of  tuber- 
culosis, or  possibly  of  pneumonia,  before  tuberculosis  has  run  its 
full  course. 

Naturallv  the  Mississippi  Choctaw  is  not  in  so  good  condition  phys- 
ically as  the  Oklahoma  Choctaw.  For  years  he  has  been  without 
proper  nourishment;  and  the  removal  to  Oklahoma  with  its  hard- 
ships and  the  consequent  changed  conditions,  climatic  and  otherwise, 
has  made  him  particularly  susceptible  to  the  disease.  While  tuber- 
culosis is  increasing  among  the  native  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  of 
Oklahoma,  undoubtedly  it  is  far  more  prevalent  among  the  removed 
Mississippi  Choctaws. 

ALL   OKLAHOMA   TRIBES    AFFECTED. 

After  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  gave  special  attention  to  the 
question,  visiting  many  Indian  families  and  making  inquiries  of 
all  classes  of  people,  particularly  physicians  and  Government  offi- 
cials. The  testimony  received  from  these  sources,  which  I  have  veri- 
fied by  actual  observation,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  serious  condi- 
tion that  to-day  exists  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  Gov- 
ernment officials  invariably  advised  me  to  extend  my  inquiries  to 
"  all "  the  tribes  of  Oklahoma,  as  all  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  tuber- 
culosis. While  this  is  no  doubt  the  fact,  it  was  futile  to  attempt  so 
^reat  a  task.  On  the  supposition  that  the  most  serious  condition 
IS  to  be  found  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  I  believe  it  good 
policy,  without  neglecting  other  tribes,  vigorously  to  attack  the  most 
desperate  problem  first,  and  to  extend  the  campaign  as  soon  as  may 
be  to  every  point  of  infection. 

SOME  STARTLING  FACTS. 

I  have  before  me  official  reports,  kindly  furnished  by  Hon.  Gabe 
E.  Parker,  United  States  superintendent  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
and  from  the  United  States  Indian  field  clerks  among  the  Choctaws 
and  Chickasaws.  In  a  letter  transmitting  these  reports  Mr.  Parker 
says: 

I  am  indeed  pleased  to  know  that  you  are  giving  health  conditions  your 
personal  and  active  consideration.  No  other  phase  of  work  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  has  been  so  sadly  neglected  and  no  other  phase  warrants  and  demands 
immediate  and  serious  attenUon  as  does  the  health  condition. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  reports  of  the  field  clerks  speak 
for  themselves : 

I  find  a  great  number  of  Indians  who  are  In  the  first  stages  of  tuberculosis, 
and  if  there  is  not  sometliing  done  to  compel  the  Indians  to  live  in  a  more 
sanitary  way  It  wiU  only  be  a  short  time  l)efore  there  wiU  be  twice  the  number 
of  cases  than  now  exist. — Ben.  F.  McCurtaIn  (MadiU). 

It  Is  believed  that  about  one-tenth  of  the  allottees  here  are  affected  with 
tuberculosis  in  some  form  or  stage,  and  others  susceptible. — ^W.  E.  Foltz 
<Idabel). 

It  is  a  fact,  from  our  observation,  that  health  conditions  among  our  Indians 
are  deplorable,  but  how  are  we  to  find  men  to  remedy  the  situation  with  the 
very  inadequate  means  at  our  disposal? — G.  R.  Clements  (Hugo).         ^  j 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  40  per  cent  of  the  restricted  dags  of  Indians  are 
affected  with  tuberculosis  in  some  form.  As  to  the  various  stages  of  this 
disease  I  have  no  knowledge.  The  allottees  as  a  general  thing  do  not  make  this 
known  until  they  are  in  their  last  stages  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  any 
information  along  this  line. — William  H.  Reynolds  (Atoka). 

I  beg  to  advise  that  there  are  in  this  district  between  1,000  and  1,200  minor 
and  adult  restricted  Indians.  Of  this  number  400  are  Mississippi  Ghoctaws 
and  of  the  400  Mississippi  Choctaws  in  this  district  I  believe  fully  50  per  cent 
are  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  in  some  form. — ^L.  P.  Patchell  (Pauls  Valley). 

I  have  other  reports  before  me  containing  listsjfin  some  instances 
lengthy  ones)  of  sufferers  from  tuberculosis.  Wnile  these  reports 
are  somewhat  optimistic,  they  are  not  nearly  so  thorough  as  the  ones 
from  which  I  have  quoted. 

DISCJOURAGING  FEATURES  OF  SITUATION. 

A  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  entire  lacl  of 
any  precaution  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  disease.  In  bad 
weather  the  afflicted  and  the  sound  generally  sleep  in  the  same  room — 
quite  often  a  very  small  room  with  a  great  many  occupants.  The 
full  bloods  usually  retire  to  sleep  without  removing  the  clothes  they 
have  worn  during  the  day;  they  make  indiscriminate  use  of  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  and  of  uncleaned  drinking  cups.  They  ^expectorate 
Eromiscuously  and  ignore  all  admonition  in  this  regard.  The  Indians 
ave  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  need  for  segregating  those  afflicted 
with  contagious  diseases.  The  sick  are  found  in  their  church  as- 
semblies and  in  all  their  gatherings.  So  far  as  can  be  observed  thej 
take  no  precautions  whatever  against  contagion,  and  personal  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  believe  it  will  oe  next  to  impossible  to  impress  upon 
them  the  slightest  rudiments  of  prevention. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  a  mother  chew  the  food  for  her  babe  can 
realize  what  this  means  in  the  case  of  a  mother  far  advanced  in 
tuberculosis.  I  have  seen  a  husband  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
of  the  throat  take  a  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  without  cleansing  it 
in  the  least  place  it  in  the  mouth  of  his  wife.  The  people  in  question, 
while  uneducated,  were  honorable,  industrious^  and  highly  esteemed 
by  their  white  and  Indian  neighbors.  Details,  such  as  these,  al- 
though unpleasant,  impress  upon  one  the  gravity  of  conditions  con- 
fronting the  Indian  Department. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  I  can  not  furnish  photographs  of  some 
of  the  distressing  scenes  that  have  been  imprinted  on  my  memory. 
One  of  these  is  a  little  two-roomed  shack  in  which  live  (or  lived) 
a  family  of  seven.  On  a  log  near  the  door  is  sitting  the  mother, 
weak  and  emaciated,  a  sight  to  move  one  to  pity,  and,  seated  by  her, 
one  after  the  other,  are  four  little  girls  all  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  disease ;  standing  near,  is  a  boy,  probably  of  16,  reduced  to  a 
skeleton.  The  only  sound  one  in  the  family  is  the  husband.  Thus 
far  he  has  escaped. 

One  can  come  upon  scenes  such  as  this  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  These  poor  little  children  will  attend  the  neighboring 
school,  and  the  whole  family  at  times  when  they  are  able  to  move 
about  will  mingle  with  others  at  camp  meeting  and  at  picnics. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  requirements  of  hygiene  or  sanitation, 
and  even  if  they  were  aware  of  such  requirements  their  condition 
and  the  customs  of  their  people  would  make  compliance  with  them 
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impossible.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  it  is  already  too  late  to 
save  their  neighbors,  both  Indians  and  whites,  from  contamination. 
Probably  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  few  homes,  church  buildings, 
or  schoolhouses  but  what  will  have  been  invaded  by  the  dea(Uy 
tubercular  bacilli  and  become  foci  of  infection. 

BELOIF  MEASIJBES. 

Grovemment  representatives,  physicians,  and  others  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  danger  not  only  to  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  but  to  the 
native  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  and  the  white  citizens  of  the  State, 
but  they  are  fighting  against  great  odds  and  with  unsatisfactory 
and  inadequate  weapons. 

1«  or  some  time  it  has  been  the  practice  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  land? 
of  sufferers  and  with  the  proceeds  send  them  to  southern  Texas  or 
New  Mexico  and  possibly  Arizona.  This  is  a  slow  process  as  it  in- 
volves the  untying  of  a  good  deal  of  red  tape.  In  some  instances 
these  patients  have  improved,  and  I  know  of  one  who,  although  he 
did  not  remain  away  very  long,  returned  and  is  still  living  with  his 
family.  However,  he  is  again  in  decline,  and  it  is  onlv  a  Question 
of  a  short  time  when  he  will  be  laid  away,  soon  to  be  followea  by  his 
wife  and  children  and  grandchildren. 

An  Indian  sent  by  himself^  or  even  two  or  three  Indians  sent  to- 
gether, to  Texas  or  New  Mexico  or  elsewhere  will  be  ill  at  ease,  and 
after  a  week  or  two  will  insist  on  returning  home.  It  is  exceptional 
that  an  adult  Indian  can  be  made  sufficiently  contented  in  a  strange 
country  to  stay  there  the  length  of  time  required  for  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

THE  TALIHINA  SANITARIUM. 

Six  years  ago  the  Choctaws,  noting  the  increase  of  tuberculosis 
among  them,  took  the  first  step  toward  establishing  a  "tubercular 
sanitarium."  On  December  14,  1911,  the  last  Choctaw  General 
Council  passed  an  act  (see  Exhibit  A)  appropriating  $50,000  for 
such  a  sanitarium.  At  the  time  of  my  investigation,  in  1916,  the 
sanitarium  had  not  vet  been  completed. 

At  the  request  oi  leading  Choctaws,  and  in  company  with  Gov. 
Locke,  ex-Gov.  Dukes,  and  others,  I  visited  the  unfinished  sanita- 
rium, and  found  an  admirably  selected  site  and  a  very  fine  and  well- 
appointed  building  nearing  completion.  However,  I  was  informed 
that  the  building  was  intended  not  for  a  tubercular  but  for  a  gen- 
eral hospital.  When  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  making 
the  appropriation  the  Choctaws  had  had  in  mind  a  hospital  for 
tuberculosis,  I  was  told  that  cottages  would  be  erected  later  for  tuber- 
cular patients. 

As  this  would  mean  still  further  delay,  I  at  once  wrote  the  honor- 
able Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  urging  the  immediate  putting 
up  of  tents  for  tuberculous  patients,  and  that  the  hospital  be  opened 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  also  urged  the  appointing  of  a 
Choctaw  official  conversant  with  the  language  who  could  act  as  in- 
terpreter ifor  physicians  and  nurses,  could  make  the  patients  feel  at 
home  and  thereby  induce  them  to  remain  at  the  hospital  long  enough 
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to  benefit  by  the  treatment  and  the  mode  of  life  required  there.  To 
my  mind  this  Choctaw  (or  Chickasaw)  official  is  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  sanitarium.  I  at  once  received  a  wire  from  the  honor- 
able commissioner  to  the  effect  that  the  sanitarium  would  soon  be  in 
operation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

My  recommendations  for  controlling  and  eliminating  the  plague 
of  tuberculosis  prevailing  among  the  Uhoctaws  and  Chickasaws  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  Talihina  Sanitarium. — This  sanitarium  should  be  devoted 
particularly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  tuberculosis.    It  offers  the  princi- 

{)al  and  immediate  remedy  for  existing  conditions.  It  is  centraUy 
ocated  in  the  home  country  of  the  Indians,  and  if  it  is  properly  con- 
ducted Indian  patients  may  be  induced  to  reside  there,  where  they 
will  be  properly  clothed  and  fed  and  will  receive  the  medical  and 
surgical  attention  they  need.  They  can  be  provided  with  religious 
services,  and  open-air  classes  can  be  carried  on  for  children  so  that 
they  may  not  grow  up  in  ignorance.  The  most  attractive  features  of 
Indian  life,  such  as  are  not  at  variance  with  hygienic  requirements, 
should  be  preserved  so  that  Indian  patients  may  be  content  to  re- 
main indefinitely. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  can  never  be  accomplished  unless  some 
Choctaw  or  CKickasaw  official  is  attached  to  the  sanitarium.  If 
these  conditions  can  be  realized,  doubtless  a  number  of  the  afflicted 
will  be  cured,  others  will  greatly  improve,  -and  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  can  not  otherwise  be  l>enefited  will  be  greatly  mitigated. 
The  chief  advantage  the  people  in  general  will  derive  from  the 
sanitarium  will  be  the  protection  resulting  from  the  segregation  of 
the  afflicted  it  will  make  possible.  Segregation  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  eradicate  the  disease  from  these  tribes.  The  sanitarium  wifl 
become  a  village  of  considerable  proportions  if  all  the  alQicted  are 
gathered  into  it,  but  this  is  precisely  what  should  be  done;  and  if 
necessary  some  method  should  be  found  (by  legislation  if  need  be) 
to  require  tuberculous  patients  to  remain  in  the  sanitarium,  provided, 
of  course,  it  is  properly  conducted  and  the  physical  and  spiritual 
needs  of  the  colony  are  adequately  cared  for. 

2.  Change  of  climate. — ^It  may  be  advisable  in  some  instances  in 
which  there  are  fair  chances  of  a  cure  and  in  which  the  individual  is 
not  closelv  bound  by  family  ties,  to  send  patients  to  southern  or 
western  Texas  or  to  New  Mexico.  As  to  children,  these  patients,  as 
had  already  been  done  in  some  instances,  can  be  placed  in  hospitals 
and  required  to  remain  so  long  as  there  is  need.  As  for  adults  who 
can  not  be  controlled  so  easily,  there  should  be  some  way  of  colonizing 
them,  as  it  were,  under  the  supervision  of  some  reliable  Indian  so 
that  they  may  have  the  companionship  of  one  another  and  be  induced 
to  remain  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  It  is  folly  to  spend  an  Indian's 
money  sending  him  to  some  distant  State  when  it  is  practically  sure 
that  m  two  or  three  weeks  he  will  become  restless  and  return  with- 
out having  been  benefited  in  the  least 

3.  Education. — ^A  campaign  of  education  in  reference  to  tubercu- 
losis should  be  carried  out  thoroughly  in  every  Indian  community. 
It  will  take  years  before  such  a  campaign  can  be  expected  to  aocom- 
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Elish  much,  but  if  any  considerable  results  are  to  be  realized,  it  should 
e  begun  at  once  and  carried  on  persistently  and  insistently. 

The  necessary  literature  should  be  translated  into  the  Choctaw 
language  and  distributed  at  once.  This  should  be  read  systematically 
to  me  children  and  to  the  people  generally  in  all  schools  and  other 
places  of  assembly.  In  this  campaign  every  religious  organization 
should  join.  In  it  every  local  Government  official,  every  physician, 
every  school  teacher,  every  minister  should  take  an  active  part,  not 
spasmodically  but  systematically. 

In  a  great  many  instances  the  Choctaw  language  will  be  the  only 
vehicle  which  can  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the  knowledge 
they  should  have  of  the  oisease — of  its  origin,  of  its  propagation,  and 
of  the  means  of  preventing  it.  It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  not 
one  or  two  warnings  or  instructions  will  accomplish  anything  at  all. 
The  subject  must  be  put  before  the  people  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
week  after  week,  year  after  year.  Incidentally  I  would  suggest  that 
stereopticon  lecture  be  given  at  times  in  every  schoolhouse.  The 
Indian  mind  will  not  easily  yield  to  the  knowledge  of  the  germ  that 
reaches  it  through  the  medium  of  the  ear.  The  information  that 
comes  through  the  medium  of  the  eye  will  make  the  strongest  im- 
pression. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  is  that  the  Indian  does  not  shrink 
from  contact  with  the  disease,  nor  from  contagion  or  death  as  the  white 
man  does,  in  fact,  my  observation  among  the  Choctaws  rather  leads 
me  to  believe  that  all  these  things  have  a  sort  of  fascination  for  them 
and  thus  the  difficulty  of  saving  them  from  themselves  is  augmented. 
The  segregation  of  the  afflicted  and  a  ceaseless  campaign  of  education 
among  the  people  is  an  absolute  necessity.  By  these  means  only  can 
we  hope  to  rescue  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  and  the  whites 
among  whom  they  live  from  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis. 

WnxiAM  H.  Ketcham. 

Hon.  Gbobge  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


Exhibit  A. 
AN  ACT  Creating  a  sanitarinm. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  regular 
session  assembled. 

Section  1.  A  saDltaritim  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tubercular  patients 
is  hereby  created  and  shall  be  known  as  Choctaw-Chickasaw  Tubercular 
Sanitarium,  which  shall  be  erected  in  that  part  of  Oklahoma  formerly  known 
as  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  to  designate 
and  set  aside  a  tract  of  land  not  to  exceed  four  sections  from  the  unallotted 
land  and  timber  reserve  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Tribes  of 
Indians  for  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  said  sanitarium. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  sanitarium  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  provided  that  one  person  connected  with  the 
local  management  shall  be  a  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  Indian  by  blood,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  recommended  by  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  so  long  as  the  tribal  government  shall  exist  and  there- 
after in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sees  proper. 

Sec.  4.  That  $50,000  be  used,  Is  hereby  appropriated,  and  shall  be  set  aside, 
out  of  any  funds  now  to  the  credit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chiclsasaw  Indians  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 
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BiEc.  5.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage  and  approval. 

Read  and  interpreted ;  passed  the  senate  and  referred  to  the  house  October 
18.  1911. 

O.  Andebson, 

Recording  Secretary- 
G.  W.  Dukes, 

President  of  Senate. 

Read  and  interpreted ;  passed  the  house  October  14,  1911. 

HoLTON  Hicks, 

Recording  Secretary. 
S.  E.  Cole, 

Speaker  of  House. 
Approved  October  14,  1911. 

V.  M.  Locke,  Jr., 
Principal  Chief,  Choctaw  Nation. 


SnFPLE3CEira?AIi  BEPOBT  ON  TTTBEBCULOSIS  AlCOKG  THB 
CHOCTAWS  AND  CHICKASAWS  OF  OKLAHOMA,  BY  WHiIXAM 
H.  KETCHAM. 

St.  Louis,  June  24, 1917. 

Dear  Mr.  Vaux  :  I  beg  to  add  to  my  report  on  tuberculosis  among 
the  Choctaw  Indians  the  following  information  and  recommendations 
relative  to  the  tubercular  sanitarium  which  has  been  established  at 
Talihina,  Okla.,  for  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians: 

I  visited  this  institution  on  Mav  23,  1917.  It  is  conducts  credit- 
ably. From  the  superintendent  down  the  efficiency  of  the  manage- 
ment is  in  evidence.  The  patients,  20  in  number,  almost  exclusively 
young  people,  and  for  the  most  part  girls«  appeared  to  be  con- 
tented and  even  cheerful.  I  was  told  that  aiter  July  1  the  number 
will  increased  to  60. 

The  superintendent  was  absent,  but  from  what  I  could  observe  the 
sanitarium  is  decidedl}r  a  success  in  so  far  as  children  and  young 
people,  particularly  girls,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  school 
discipline,  are  concerned.  The  larger  boys  at  times  become  exceed- 
ingly restless,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  leaving  prematurely.  Among  the  patients  I  noticed 
only  two  or  three  midme-aged  women  but  no  men  other  than  jouths. 

li  the  sanitarium  is  to  benefit  school  children  only,  the  object  for 
which  it  has  been  established  will  not  be  realized.  In  my  report  I 
pointed  out  that  the  only  way  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease 
IS  by  segregating  such  persons  as  are  a  menace  to  their  associates, 
and  these  are  by  no  means  confined  to  girls  and  children  of  school 
age.  If  the  aims  for  which  the  sanitarium  has  been  established  are 
to  be  attained,  the  following  facts  and  recommendations  should  be 
given  serious  consideration : 

1.  At  present  the  sanitarium  consists  of  but  one  building,  in  which 
both  patients  and  officials  reside.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  sound 
people,  especially  children,  should  constantly  live  in  the  same  build- 
ing with  tubercular  patients. 

1  recommend  that  cottages  be  built  for  employees  so  that  their 
families  and  they  themselves,  when  off  duty,  may  live  apart  from 
the  patients. 

2.  The  living  together  in  the  same  building  and  the  sharing  of 
the  sleeping  porches  with  the  children  will  keep  the  older  Indians, 
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particularly  the  men,  from  the  institution.  There  are  two  sleeping 
porches,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  These  porches  are  spacious 
and  well  adapted  to  their  purpose;  but  the  older  people  demand  pri- 
vacy. Moreover,  the  building  is  of  a  type  for  which  they  have  little 
likijQg.  As  the  farmer  boy  is  more  comfortable  lounging  about 
the  bam  than  when  shut  up  in  the  parlor,  just  so  is  the  jgrown-up 
Indian  uncomfortable  in  a  building  such  as  the  Talihma  Sam- 
tarium. 

No  tents  or  cottages  have  been  put  up,  and  until  such  accommo- 
dations shall  have  been  provided,  it  need  not  be  expected  that  the 
older  Indians  will  be  content  to  remain  at  the  sanitarium. 

I  recommend  that  a  few  tents  or  cottages,  or  both,  be  put  up  as  soon 
as  possible. 

8.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  acoommodaticm  of  tents  and 
cottages  will  not  suffice  in  many  instances  to  induce  the  older  In- 
dians to  remain  at  the  sanitarium.  ^  Under  present  conditions  the 
older  patients  enter  and  leave  at  will.  While  there,  thejr  will  be 
Tisitea  by  their  immediate  families  and  friends;  in  many  instances 
the  visitors  will  wish  to  remain  indefinitely  and  will  expect  to  be 
fed  at  the  sanitarium,  and,  if  thej  are  not  indulged  in  these  matters, 
they  will  take  their  sick  home  with  them.  Thus  the  institution  will 
be  under  considerable  expense  and  subject  to  the  caprice  of  thought- 
less and  misguided  people. 

If  the  segregation  of  tubercular  sufferers  could  be  enforced  b^  law, 
the  visiting  of  relatives  and  friends  could  be  regulated.  The  visitors 
could  be  assigned  a  camping  ground,  be  requir^  to  bring  their  food 
with  them,  and  be  otherwise  supervised. 

Before  leaving  Washin^on  1  conferred  with  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  question  of  obtaining  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

On  leavingTalihina  I  had  a  conference  with  the  governor  of 
OUahoma.  He  manifested  keen  interest  and  assured  me  that  if 
legislation  should  be  required,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
favorable  action  by  the  legislature. 

I  discussed  the  question  with  a  prominent  Oklahoma  attorney, 
who  suggested  that  probably  the  police  powers  of  the  State  were 
ample  to  enforce  segregation  and  that  further  legislation  would  not 
be  necessarr. 

Gov.  Williams  advised  me  to  confer  with  the  State  commissioner 
of  health,  Dr.  John  W.  Duke,  of  Guthrie,  Okla.  I  did  so,  and  found 
him  thoroughly  awake  to  the  situation.  He  suggests  that  he  might 
issue  an  order  to  quarantine  tubercular  persons  in  certain  districts 
and  in  this  way  reach  Indians  who  have  hospital  facilities.  He 
assured  me  that  everything  possible  will  be  done  to  assist  the  Fed- 
eral authorities.  I  am  convmced  that  the  Oklahoma  State  officials 
will  in  every  way  cheerfully  cooperate  with  the  Indian  Office. 

If  this  cooperation  is  brought  about,  I  realize  the  great  difficulty 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  face  will  be  the  lack  of 
adequate  funds  to  meet  the  demands.  All  sincere  friends  of  the 
Indians  will  here  recognize  an  inspiring  opportunity  to  exert  them- 
selves in  assisting  the  commissioner  to  secure  a  commensurate  appro- 
priation from  Congress. 

In  the  event  that  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Duke  is  found  feasible 
it  occurs  to  me  t^e  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  might  designate 
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the  localities  where  the  disease  is  more  prevalent  and  thus  gradually 
have  the  quarantine  widened  as  he  finds  resources  with  which  to  pro- 
vide for  the  patients  assembled  in  the  sanitarium. 

This  is  only  a  very  crude  suggestion,  but  I  believe  it  contains  the 
germ  for  the  satisfactory  working  out  of  the  problem. 

I  reconmiend  that  steps  be  taken  to  bring  about  the  cooperation 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  officials  in  enforcing  the  segregation  of  such 
tubercular  sufferers  as  are  clearly  a  menace  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WuiiiAM  H.  Ketcham. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


APPENDIX  D. 

BEFOBT  ON  THE  ETTFAULA  BOABDING  SCHOOL,  ETTFAirLA,  OKTiA., 
BY  WILLIAM  H.  KETCHAM. 

Washington,  February  20^  1917. 

Dear  Mr.  Vaux:  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
Euf  aula  Boarding  School,  which  I  visited  in  Septendber,  1916 : 

The  Euf  aula  Boarding  School  ^for  Creek  girls),  one  of  the  three 
Creek  training  schools,  is  located  just  outside  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  town  of  Eufaula  (old  Muskogee,  or  Creek  Nation) ,  Okla.  While 
I  had  not  visited  this  school  since  it  passed  from  tribal  to  Federal 
control  in  1899,  it  has  always  had  a  pecuilar  interest  for  me.  I  was 
a  resident  of  the  Muskogee  Nation  at  the  time  it  was  built,  in  1892, 
and  saw  the  foundation  laid. 

The  school  was  built  by  the  Muskogee  Nation  and  conducted  by 
the  tribal  government  until  1899  when  it  came  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  United  States  officials.  In  1906,  by  virtue  of  the 
act  of  April  26  of  that  year,  the  United  States  Indian  Office  assumed 
full  control  over  it. 

While  it  served  its  purpose  in  tribal  dajrs,  it  has  been  vastly  im- 
proved since  its  incorporation  in  the  Umted  States  Indian  school 
system. 

THE  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

At  the  present  time  the  school  plant  consists  of  13  buildings 
crowded  together  on  a  6-acre  tract.  One  large  brick  structure 
affords  accommodation  for  the  comfortable  housing  of  112  chil- 
dren (the  enrollment  being  114;  the  average  attendance,  110).  and 
in  it  are  located  the  superintendent's  oflttce  and  (juarters,  clerk's 
office,  two  music  studios,  dining  room,  kitchen,  hospital,  matron  and 
nurse's  quarters;  large  and  small  girls'  reading  and  recreation  rooms. 
There  are  also  a  school  building^  commissary  with  annex,  bam, 
laundry,  chicken  house,  oil  commissary,  domestic-science  bujlding, 
and  employees'  cottages. 

Recently  the  main  building  has  been  enlarged  and  equipped  with 
an  indirect  lighting  system,  reading  tables,  and  cases  ror  books, 
which  makes  possible  a  room  for  hospital  work  other  than  the 
nurse's  private  room,  also  sitting  rooms  with  individual  lockers  for 
large  and  small  girls.  -^  ^ 
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The  school  is  well  equipped.  During  the  past  four  years  it  has 
been  so  unproved  and  modernized  that  with  a  comparatively  small 
outlay  it  can  be  made  up  to  date  in  every  detail.  The  buildings  are 
kept  in  good  repair. 

Applications  are  far  in  excess  of  accommodations.  I  am  assured 
the  school  easily  could  have  over  300  pupils;  but  to  provide  room 
for  this  large  number  the  entire  plant  would  have  to  be  rebuilt. 
While  this  would  necessitate  considerable  expense,  once  the  necessary 
accommodations  are  provided  the  increased  number  of  pupils  could 
be  carried  with  a  slightly  increased  annual  appropriation. 

SHOULD   BUILD  EMPLOYEES^   LODGE. 

In  the  event  it  should  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  provide  for  a 
larger  number  of  pupils,  an  employees'  lodge  should  be  built,  and 
I  am  told  this  can  be  aone  at  the  expense  of  about  $5,500.  The 
employees  for  the  most  part  live  in  cottages,  which  crowd  the 
campus,  necessitating  expensive  repairs  and  easily  become  unsani- 
tary. The  lodge  would  afford  adequate  bathing  facilities  and  other 
comforts  and  conveniences  which  can  not  be  realized  in  the  cotta^ 
system.  At  present  the  very  small  hospital  Quarters  are  in  the  mam 
building.  Hence  it  is  impossible  for  tne  sick  to  have  the  necessary 
quiet,  and  the  danger  ot  contagion  is  ever  present.  Moreover,  as 
.  tnere  is  no  guest  house,  relatives  of  the  children  visiting  at  the  school 
have  to  be  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  dormitories.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  the  danger  of  infection  to  which  this  exposes  the  pupils 
and  the  consequent  interference  with  sanitary  regulations.  If  the 
emplovees'  lodge  is  provided,  one  of  the  cottages  can  be  fitted  up 
for  a  hospital  and  another  for  a  guest  house. 

The  laundry  is  of  such  a  type  that  it  must  be  rebuilt.  I  recom- 
mend a  laundry  with  up  to  date  machinery  for  the  general  laundry 
purposes  of  the  school  and  with  plenty  of  space  for  tubs,  ironing 
boards,  drying  rooms,  etc.,  as  I  believe  that  all  girls  over  12  should 
do  their  own  laundry  work  by  hand ;  any  other  system  is  inconsistent 
with  the  aims  of  an  Indian  industrial  school. 

The  crying  need  of  the  school  is  more  land.  There  is  a  school  farm 
of  about  40  acres  situated  2  miles  away,  but  as  girls  are  not  taught 
farming  and  as  the  distance  makes  actual  gardening  impossible  for 
them,  the  farm  is  rented  for  crop  shares  and  is  of  little  or  no  benefit 
to  the  school.  There  are  vacant  lots  in  plenty  around  the  campus 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  these  should  be  purchased  so  that  the 
school  can  have  spacious  playgrounds  and  ample  garden  plats  and 
pasture  land.    These  are  tne  pressing  needs  of  the  school. 

As  for  the  educational  features  they  are  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  physical,  industrial,  and  academic  training.  The  instruction  in 
and  opportunities  for  music  are  especiallv  fine.  In  company  with  a 
noted  educator  I  examined  the  several  classes  and  found  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  efficiency  in  every  department  The  school  is  a 
model  of  neatness;  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  supervisor  of 
education  will  find  no  cleaner  school  among  the  many  excellent  in- 
stitutions under  his  jurisdiction. 

The  management  is  especiallv  to  be  commended.  To  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude C.  Melton,  the  superintendent,  the  Creek  people  and  the  Indian 
Office  are  indebted  for  this  excellent  institution. 
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BEG0MMENDATI0N8* 

1.  An  employees'  lodge. 

2.  A  new  laundry. 

8.  The  sale  of  the  present  school  farm  and  the  purchase  of  an 
ample  acreage  conti^ous  to  the  school. 
Kespectf  ully  submitted. 

William  H.  Ketchaic 
Hon.  Oeorge  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairm/m. 

Following  is  a  letter  from  Commissioner  Sells  in  reference  to 
the  above  report: 

Depabtment  of  the  Interiob, 

Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

^une  8,  1911, 

Mr  Dear  Mb.  Bbaolet:  I  have  by  your  reference  a  report  on  the  Bufaula 
School,  Creek  Nation,  Okla.,  recently  made  by  Rev.  WiUiam  H.  Ketcham.  Hla 
generally  very  favorable  impression  of  the  school  agrees  with  my  understanding 
of  conditions  there. 

Funds  available  for  the  use  of  the  boarding  schools  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  are  limited  by  law,  and  the  allowance  for  the  three  Creek  boarding 
schools  is  not  sufficient  to  support  them  properly  and  make  necessary  r^iairs 
and  improvements  and  provide  proper  equipment  after  deducting  an  amount 
sufficient  materially  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Eufaula  School.  The  ad- 
visability of  greatly  increasing  the  size  of  one  of  the  tribal  boarding  schools 
beyond  that  of  any  of  the  others  is  questionabla  These  schools  are  all  of 
about  100  capacity. 

Heretofore  one  of  the  most  serious  causes  for  complaint  has  been  the 
crowded  condition  of  buildings  due  to  a  lack  of  suitable  quarters  for  em- 
ployees. Plans  for  an  employees*  lodge  have  been  approved,  and  it  Is  expected 
a  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building  will  be  let  before  the  close  of  the 
present  fiscal  year.  This  will  do  away  with  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the 
hospital  and  make  possible  more  suitable  entertainment  of  relatives  of  pupils 
who  visit  the  school. 

Formerly  the  erection  of  a  modern  laundry  at  Eufaula  was  recommended. 
However,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  all  laundry  work,  excepting 
that  required  lor  giving  instruction  to  pupils  in  hand  laundry,  has  been  sent 
to  a  commercial  laundry  in  town.  Under  this  plan  the  salary  of  a  laundress,  as 
well  as  the  expense  of  the  upkeep  of  a  power  laundry,  is  saved,  attention  of 
the  superintendent  and  of  employees  whose  time  may  well  be  given  to  more  im- 
portant matters  is  conserved,  and  pupils  receive  necessary  instruction  with- 
out wasting  on  purely  routine  work  time  required  for  duties  having  educa- 
tional value. 

Regarding  the  need  for  more  land,  the  matter  of  acquiring  an  adjoining  tract 
was  taken  up  some  years  ago.  As  reported  by  Rev.  Father  Ketcham,  this 
school  is  located  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Eufaula.  It  is 
surrounded  by  town  lots  for  which  high  prices  are  asked,  and  as  the  soil  gen- 
erally is  very  poor  and  thin  it  is  not  thought  practicable  to  purchase  any  of  this 
land  for  a  garden.  The  superintendent  has  met  the  need  for  a  garden  plat  by 
obtaining  the  use  of  a  vacant  tract  comprising  about  one-half  or  three-quarters 
of  a  block  adjoining  the  school  campus.  This  has  been  intensively  cultivated, 
and  as  fast  as  one  crop  of  vegetables  is  used  another  is  planted.  It  is  planned 
to  grow  beans,  tomatoes,  and  sweet  corn  for  canning,  and  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes  will  also  be  planted.  There  is  an  abundance  of  early  vegetables,  and 
these  are  now  being  used. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  with  the  construction  of  the  employees'  lodge  referred  to 
almost  the  only  just  cause  for  adverse  criticism  at  Eufaula  will  be  removed. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Cato  Sells,  CommUMoner. 

Hon.  E.  C.  Bbadlet, 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary ,  Interior  Department. 
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APPENDIX  E. 

BEPOBT  ON  NAVAJO  INDIANS,  LEUFP  BESEBVATION,   AHTZ.,  BY 

F&ANK  KNOX. 

Manchester,  May  2<9,  1917, 

Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  my  report  covering  investi- 
gations made  at  the  Leupp  superintendency. 

The  school  buildings  and  those  of  the  agency  are  located  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert  about  18  miles  north  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Eailroad.  All  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  Navajo  Indians 
within  this  jurisdiction  has  the  legal  status  of  land  withdrawn  pend- 
ing allotment.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  status  is  a  temporary 
one,  and  I  most  strongly  recommend  that  the  board  ur^e  upon  the 
Government  the  wisdom  of  changing  the  status  of  this  land  to  that 
of  an  Indian  reservation.  This  ought  to  be  done  to  insure  the  future 
economic  independence  of  these  Indians  and  to  validate  bevond 
cavil  previous  exchanges  of  land  between  the  Government  and  the 
railroads  directly  involving  the  land  in  this  area. 

It  is  idle  to  assume  that  land  may  be  allotted  these  Indians  in  this 
area  with  the  expectation  that  the  individual  Indian  will  remain 
upon  his  allotment  and  gain  his  livelihood  therefrom.  The  sole 
source  of  income  to  these  Indians,  who  are  at  present  entirelv  self- 
supporting,  comes  from  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  land  itself  pro- 
vides extremely  scant  feed,  and  the  Indian,  dictated  to  by  necessity 
and  conforming  to  century-old  custom,  follows  his  flock  wherever 
the  necessities  of  the  flock  for  feed  and  water  may  lead. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Government  can  ever  successfully  adopt 
a  policy  of  allotment  for  the  Navajos.  To  attempt  to  do  so  would 
speedily  reduce  the  majority  of  them  to  pauperism  and  convert  an 
independent,  self-sustaining  people  into  a  class  of  dependents.  Since 
this  IS  true  the  fiction  that  tne  land  occupied  by  the  Navajos  within 
the  Leupp  jurisdiction  is  land  withdrawn  for  allotment  should  be 
abandoned,  and  the  requisite  legal  action  should  be  taken  to  convert 
it  into  a  bona  fide  Indian  reservation. 

I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  report  to  discuss  the  extremely  practical 
problem  involved  in  the  negotiations  for  an  exchange  of  land  between 
the  Govemmnet  and  the  Santa  Fe  Eailroad,  which  would  secure  to 
the  Navajos  undisturbed  and  complete  possession  of  lands  lying  be- 
tween the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  pres- 
ent Navajo  Reservation.  This  region  now  affords  support  to  a  large 
number  of  Navajo  Indians,  whose  means  of  livelihood  is  seriously 
threatened  by  reason  of  the  existing  situation.  Failure  to  act  in  this 
matter  has  already  resulted  in  the  probably  permanent  alienation  of 
title  to  some  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  water  supply  in  this 
region,  and  this  policy  must  be  abruptly  terminated  and  provision 
made  for  these  Indians  or  the  Government  will  soon  find  itself  com- 
pelled to  provide  them  with  sustenance  and  supplies  necessary  to  keep 
them  from  utter  want.  Secretary  Lane  has  already  vigorously  taken 
hold  of  this  matter,  and  I  have  no  need  to  urge  that  ttie  board  con- 
tinue to  support  him  vigorously  in  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
to  alleviate  this  situation. 
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I  found  conditions  at  the  Leupp  Indian  School  excellent  and  the 
school  attended  practically  up  to  its  maximum  capacity.  The  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Stephen  Janus,  assured  me  that  he  had  little  difficulty 
in  inducing  Indian  parents  to  send  the  children  to  school,  and  the 
children  gave  every  evidence  of  being  contented  and  happy  in  their 
environment.  There  is  imperative  need,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment largely  expand  its  educational  facilities  for  the  children  of  the 
Navajos. 

An  extremelv  large  percentage  of  Navajo  children  under  present 
conditions  are  left  absolutely  without  school  facilities.  The  plant  at 
Leupp,  without  seriously  increasing  overhead  expense,  coula  be  ex- 
panded to  accommodate  many  more  pupils,  and  with  the  enlarge- 
ment in  numbers  would  come  greater  opportunities  for  efficient 
instruction. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Knox. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  CJudrman. 


APPENDIX  R 

BEPOBT  ON  THE  WALAPAI  INDIAN  BESEBVATION,  ARIZ.,  BT 

FRANK  KNOK. 

Manchester,  May  P,  1917. 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  inclose  herewith  my  report,  covering  my  inves- 
tigation of  the  Truxton  Canyon  Indian  School  and  Reservation,  at 
Valentine,  Ariz. 

I  found  the  Walapai  Indians  on  this  reservation  substantially  self- 
supporting.  They  nnd  a  means  of  livelihood  as  oonmion  laborers  in 
the  small  towns  alone  the  railroad  and,  in  a  smaU  percentage  of  cases, 
in  employment  by  the  railroad  itself.  But  very  few  of  the  Indians 
live  on  the  reservation  proper.  Most  of  them  find  domicile  in  mis- 
erable shacks  in  the  outskirts  of  near-by  towns.  They  live  in  inde- 
scribable squalor  and  under  the  most  adverse  sanitary  conditions. 
As  a  natural  corollary,  the  health  conditions  are  bad.  It  is  estimated 
that  fully  65  per  cent  of  the  members  of  this  tribe  are  tubercular. 

The  Indian  Bureau,  acting  through  the  superintendent,  Charles 
E.  Shell,  is  bending  every  energy  in  the  direction  of  establishing  the 
Indians  on  their  own  reservation  and  of  inducing  them  to  earn  a 
living  by  stock  raising,  which  is  the  only  form  of  agricultural 
activity  to  which  the  land  within  the  reservation  lends  itself.  For 
some  period  of  years  the  bureau  has  been  leasing  grazing  privileges 
on  the  reservation  to  white  men  and  in  this  way  accumulated  a  fund 
of  $50,000  or  $60,000.  Using  money  from  this  fund  the  bureau  has 
very  wisely,  in  my  estimation,  invested  in  a  herd  of  about  500  head 
of  cattle.  The  young  female  stock  from  this  herd  is  being  sold  to 
the  heads  of  Indian  families  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  Indians 
are  permitted  to  pay  for  same  by  day  labor  on  the  reservation.  In 
this  way  a  number  of  families  have  already  been  established  on  the 
reservation  and  are  in  a  fair  way  to  become  self-supporting. 
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The  superintendent,  Mr.  Shell,  has  written  me  a  very  interesting 
letter  covering  this  experiment  and  including  a  statement  of  the 
results  of  the  experiment.    This  letter  follows: 

Tbttxton  Oanyon  Indian  School, 

Valentine,  Ariz.,  March  S,  1917. 
My  Dbab  Mb.  Knox  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  upon  your  recent  visit 
here  I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  statement  showing  the  development  of 
the  tribal  and  individual  stock  industry  on  the  Walapai  Reservation,  covering 
the  period  from  June  1,  1914,  to  June  1,  1016. 

No  definite  report  has  been  made  since  June,  1916,  as  our  stock  year  ends 
in  June  of  each  year  and  the  next  reiK>rt  wiU  be  due  next  June.  The  report 
therefore  covers  two  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  stock  industry  on  our 
reserve.  The  months  from  last  June  to  the  present  have  been  an  unusually 
favorable  period  on  the  stock,  and  I  am  sure  the  next  report  will  show  a 
very  satisfactory  advance.  We  made  our  first  sale  of  stock  on  the  11th  of 
last  month,  selling  88  head  of  coming  8-year-old  steers,  weighing  in  the  aggre- 
gate 26,085  pounds,  at  $6.50  per  hundredweight,  bringing  $1,682.28. 

I  explained  to  you  our  plan  of  interesting  the  Indians  In  handling  of  indi- 
vidual herds.    Everything  indicates  that  this  plan  will  work  out  successfully. 
Very  sincerely, 

Ghas.  E.  Shell,  Superintendent. 

DEVELOPMENT  OrXHE  STOCK  INDUSTRY  ON  THE  WALAPAI  INDIAN  BESEBVATION,  ABIZ. 

Gattte,  tribal: 

497  cows  purchased  in  June,  1914,  at  $41  per  head $20, 379 

20  bulls  purchased  In  June,  1914,  at  $115  per  head 2, 300 

18  bulls  purchased  in  May,  1915,  at  $75  per  head 1, 850 

10  bulls  purchased  in  May,  1916,  at  $98  per  head 980 

Calves  branded  from  above  herd  up  to  Jan.  1,  1915 : 

Males 48 

Females 51 

Calves  branded  from  above  herd  year  ended  Jan.  1,  1916 : 

Males 152 

Females 189 

Calves  branded  from  above  herd  Jan.  1  to  June  1,  1916 : 

Males 96 

Females ! 114 

Total 600 

Cattle,  individual  (purchased  from  Indian  moneys,  pro  labor) : 

150  cows  purchased  in  May,  1915,  at  $47  per  head  (cows  branded 

ID,  also  numbers  1  to  15  left  ribs) 7, 050 

Calves  branded  from  above  herd  up  to  Jan.  1,  1916 34 

Calves  branded  from  above  herd  Jan.  1  to  June  1 25 

Of  the  above,  it  is  known  that  three  yearling  heifers,  two  yearling  steers,  two 
tribal  and  one  individual  cows  have  died  and  been  killed  by  accident  Of  course 
this  does  not  cover  the  entire  loss,  as  no  doubt  some  have  died  that  have  not 
been  found,  but  such  loss  is  small. 

89  mares  purchased  in  October,  1914,  at  $50  per  head  (9  sucking  colts 

came  with  these  mares) $4,450 

3  staUions  purchased  in  March,  1915 : 1, 125 

2  saddle  horses  (geldings)  purchased  in  May,  1914 165 

2  saddle  horses  (geldings)  purchased  in  May,  1916 185 

Colts  branded  from  above  herd  from  date  of  purchase  to  June  1,  1916 : 

Males 26 

Females 21 

Total 47 

Add  to  this  the  9  colts  that  came  with  the  mares 9 

Total 4g*fe©^4)yi^OOgiC 
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An  acute  need  on  this  reservation  is  the  further  development  of 
water  resources,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  possible  source  of 
water  on  the  reservation  and  their  prompt  development  appears  to 
me  to  be  dictated  by  sound  business  judgment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Fbank  Knox. 

Hon.  Gbobge  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


APPENDIX  Q. 

BEPOBT  ON  THE  SAN  ZAVIEB  AGENCY,  PAPAOO  BESEBVATION, 
ABIZ.,  BY  SAMUEL  A.  ELIOT. 

Boston,  May  2i,  1917. 

Sm:  I  beg  to  report  my  observations  during  a  visit,  on  February 
28, 1917,  to  the  San  Xavier  Agency  on  the  Papago  Beservation. 

It  was  gratifying  to  observe  the  progress  on  the  reservation  since 
my  visit  m  1914.  Practically  all  of  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  report  which  Commissioner  Ketcham  and  I  submitted  at  that 
time  have  been  carried  out.  The  Executive  order  reservation  recom- 
mended in  that  report  has  been  duly  set  aside  by  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent The  litigation  with  the  Tucson  Farms  Co.  has  been  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Five  day  schools  have  been  added  at 
well-selected  points,  and  the  hospital  recommended  by  the  board  is  in 
process  of  construction.  A  considerable  number  of  additional  wells 
have  been  sunk  on  the  Papago  Reservation  to  supply  water  for 
domestic  purposes  in  many  of  the  villages. 

Certain  readjustments  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Executive  order 
reservation  have  been  brought  about  within  the  last  -few  months. 
These  realignments  have  been  determined  after  careful  study  and  in 
conference  between  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  representatives  of  the  Indians,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  the  communities  near  the  reservation.  The 
boundaries  are  now  established  so  as  to  follow  natural  heights  of 
land  instead  of  following  artificial  straight  lines.  The  adjustments 
are  satisfactory  to  practically  all  persons  concerned,  and  are  heartily 
to  be  commended. 

recommendations. 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  recommendations  for  the  further 
improvement  of  aflfairs  on  the  reservation. 

1.  The  agency  is  now  established  in  temporary  and  unsuitable 
quarters  at  San  Xavier,  on  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  reserva- 
tion. It  should  be  transferred  to  a  more  central  position  and  estab- 
lished either  at  Indian  Oasis  or  at  Santa  Rosa.  The  final  choice  of 
a  location  is  dependent  upon  the  decision  as  to  the  direction  and 
terminal  of  the  road  now  being  constructed  westward  from  Tucson. 
It  is  at  present  believed  that  the  road  will  be  carried  through  to 
Indian  Oasis  and,  if  so,  that  will  become  the  natural  location  for 
the  agency.  Santa  Rosa  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  better  center  and  a 
good  road  could  readily  be  construct^  thence  to  the  railroad  at 
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Casa  Orande.  After  the  transfer  of  the  agency  the  Berger  Sanch, 
now  occupied  by  the  superintendent  at  San  Xavier,  should  become 
die  farmer's  house. 

2.  Electric  power  for  the  wells  at  San  Xavier  ought  to  be  secured 
as  early  as  possible.  The  transmission  cables  are  now  within  only 
about  1^  miles  from  well  No.  6,  which  is  the  chief  supply  of  irriga- 
tion water  for  the  Indians  at  ban  Xavier.  It  is  also  aesirable  that 
an  inexpensive  cable  bridge  sbould  be  constructed  across  the  river  at 
or  about  well  No.  5.  All  the  pumps  now  in  use  at  the  wells  which 
supply  the  San  Xavier  Indians  with  water  are  on  temporary  founda- 
tions, awaiting  the  introduction  of  electric  power  before  permanent 
construction  is  undertaken. 

8.  The  Indians  should  be  encouraged  to  work  at  road  building  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  wells  and  the  irrigation  ditches.  They  are 
taking  an  increasing  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  dams  and  the 
ditches,  and  this  sense  of  responsibility  should  be  steadily  upbuilt.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  Indian  labor  should  be  employed  on  the 
roads  now  building  on  the  reservation. 

4.  The  Indians  at  San  Xavier  should  be  encouraged  to  farm  their 
allotments  with  closer  application  and  nzore  persistent  industry. 
Many  of  them  continue  to  earn  their  living  primarily  by  wood  cut- 
ting and  then  hauling  the  loads  of  wood  into  Tucson,  where  the 
drivers  and  wood  cutters  are  inevitably  exposed  to  temptations. 

5.  I  commend  the  closest  possible  cooperation  between  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  reservation  and  the  authorities  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  the  desert 
laboratory  at  Tucson.  The  Indians  are  naturallv  expert  desert  a^i- 
culturists  and  with  the  aid  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
the  work  on  the  reservation  can  not  only  be  made  more  serviceable 
to  the  Indians  themselves,  but  also  helpful  and  suggestive  to  the 
whitepopulation  of  the  State. 

6.  Tne  main  dependence  of  the  Papago  Indians  will  always  be  on 
farming  and  for  their  success  in  agricultural  employments  they  are 
dependent  upon  the  supply  of  surface  water.  The  weUs  now  in  use, 
and  others  tnat  may  be  sunk,  can  furnish  a  supply  for  domestic  use 
and  for  the  stock,  but,  except  at  San  Xavier,^  there  must  always  be 
an  insufficient  supply  from  this  source  for  irri^tion.  I  believe  that 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  utilizing  and  extending  of 
the  traditionaryways  and  customs  of  the  Indians  in  impounding  the 
spring  rains.  The  Indians  from  time  immemorial  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  building  little  reservoirs  in  the  creek  bottoms  on  each  wash 
and  thus  securing  a  limited  supply  of  water  for  irrigation.  These 
crude  dams  are  susceptible  of  great  improvement  and  much  larger 
stores  of  water  can  be  developed  if  more  -attention  is  ^iven  to  this 
surface-water  supply.  Certain  experiments  in  Sonora  nave  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  surface  supply  of  water  in  the  desert  regions 
of  the  Southwest  can  be  greatly  mcreased  by  more  skillful  engineer- 
ins  work. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 
Hon.  George  Vaitx,  Jr.,  Chairmom. 
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APPENDIX  H. 

BEPOBT  ON  THE  SAN  CASLOS  INDIAN  BESEBVATION,   AUTZ.,  BY 

SAMUEIi  A.  ELIOT. 

Boston,  June  P,  1917. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  report  on  the  San  Carlos  Indian 
Reservation,  made  to  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  conditions  on  the  San  Carlos 
Reservation  but  I  am  able,  through  conference  with  iudicious  people 
better  acquainted  than  I  am  with  the  situation,  to  heartily  indorse 
the  recommendations  of  the  report  and  to  urge  the  provision  of  a 
new  dairy  barn  and  the  improved  lighting  system  at  the  Rice  Sta- 
tion schools,  and  of  the  use  of  the  fund  of  $12,000  now  standing  to 
the  credit  ox  the  San  Carlos  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  cattle. 

The  conditions  on  the  reservation  seem  also  amply  to  justify  the 
recommendations  that  hereafter  the  agency  expenses  shomd  be  paid 
from  a  gratuity  appropriation  and  the  income  derived  from  the  leas- 
ing of  Indian  lands  freed  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr. 


APPENDIX  I. 
BEPOBT  ON  THE  MISSION  INDIANS,  BY  FBANX  XNOZ. 

Philadelphia,  June  7, 1917. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Commissioner  Knox  of  this  board  has  en- 
listed in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  and  is  now  in 
training  at  Madison  Barracks,  Sactetts  Harbor^  N.  Y.  In  March 
Mr.  Knox  made  a  trip  of  inspection  of  the  Mission  Indian  reserva- 
tions of  southern  California  and  submitted  recommendations  which 
were  approved  by  the  board  at  its  meeting  at  Riverside,  Cal. 

These  recommendations  were  to  be  ampfified  in  a  report  which  Mr. 
Knox  intended  to  file  with  the  department.  As  he  is  now  in  the  serv- 
ice and  can  not  at  this  time  take  up  these  questions,  he  has  requested 
that  the  recommendations  be  filed  in  their  present  brief  form  for 
your  information. 

Therefore,  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  Commissioner  Ejiox's 
recommendations  as  follows : 

My  recommendations  as  respects  the  Pala  Jurisdiction  are  that  immediate 
attention  be  given  to  adequately  protecting  the  land  at  Pala  from  erosion ;  the 
providing  of  funds  to  instalF  plumbing  and  toilet  fixtures  in  aU  the  dwellings 
in  Pala  Village ;  the  restoration  of  a  bridge  over  the  San  Luis  R^  River ;  the 
reallotment  of  all  Indians  at  Rincon,  La  JoUa,  and  Pechanga;  the  scientific 
development  of  water  for  irrigation  at  Pechanga  and  the  Federal  appropriation 
of  $15,000  toward  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  wagon  road  betwen  Pala  and 
Temecula. 

Conditions  at  Pala  were  made  acute  by  the  damage  caused  during  the 
freshet  of  1916.  The  restoration  of  an  irrigation  ditch  is  already  provided  for 
but  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  banks  of  the  San  Luis 
Rey  River  from  further  cutting.  The  area  affected  by  the  destructive  work 
of  the  river  comprises  the  most  valuable  agricultural  land  on  the  reservation, 
and  its  steady  diminution  is  an  extremely  serious  matter.    An  appropriation 
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of  $4,000  is  now  being  expended  in  the  construction  of  a  sewerage  system  at 
Pala  but  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  installation  of  the  necessary 
■plumbing  and  fixtures  in  the  houses  of  the  village.    This  will  require  about 
$3,000  additional. 

The  restoration  of  the  bridge  over  the  San  Luis  Rey  River,  carried  away 
during  last  yearns  freshet,  also  is  an  imperatfve  necessity.  It  is  estimated 
this  will  cost  approximately  $15,000. 

At  Rincon  the  great  need  to  promote  permanent  and  satisfactory  conditions 
is  allotment  of  the  Indians  upon  their  land.  This  would  encourage  development 
of  available  water  sources  and  the  erection  of  permanent  homes,  and  what  has 
Just  been  said  of  Rincon  is  equally  true  of  La  JoUa.  Sufficient  land  and  water 
are  available  if  the  Indians  are  given  assurance  of  permanence  in  their  holdings 
so  that  they  would  be  disposed  to  develop  water  resources  and  put  them  under 
cultivation. 

At  Pechanga  the  first  essential  is  a  careful  survey  of  water  resources  and 
their  efficient  development  It  is  probable  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water  in 
the  canyons  to  irrigate  all  of  the  available  land  on  the  reserve,  in  which  case 
all  the  Indians  could  be  allotted  and  enabled  to  support  themselves  on  their  re- 
spective allotments. 

The  property  holders  of  the  Pala  Valley,  adjacent  to  the  Pala  Reservation, 
have  organized  a  good  roads  district  and  have  undertaken  to  bond  themselves 
to  the  extent  of  $10,000  toward  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  good  wagon  road 
between  Pala  and  Temecula.  It  is  estimated  this  road  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $25,000  and,  as  all  freight  to  and  from  Pala  is  hauled  over  this  highway 
and,  as  three-fourths  of  the  traffic  over  the  road  has  its  origin  on  the  reser- 
vation, it  seems  to  be  most  reasonable  that  the  Federal  Qovernment  should 
share  in  the  expenses  of  construction. 

I  have  no  specific  recommendations  to  make  as  to  the  Banning  and  Palm 
Springs  Reservations.  I  understand,  however,  that  certain  conditions  affecting 
the  water  supply  at  Martinez,  also  under  this  Jurisdiction,  are  bad  and  re- 
quire prompt  attention,  and  I  urge  the  board  to  call  this  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  a  strong  suggestion  that  the 
question  of  water  supply  at  Martinez  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  proper 
remedial  measures  be  taken. 
Cordially,  yours, 

George  Vaux,  Jr. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX  J. 

KEPOBT  ON  THE  LANDLESS  INDIANS  OF  GALIFOBNIA  AND 
NEVADA,  BY  DANIEL  SMILEY. 

MoHONK  Lake,  June  i,  1917, 
Dear  Mr.  Vaux:  A  resolution,  adopted  at  the  Riverside,  Cal.. 
meeting  of  the  board  March  10  to  18,  1917,  assigned  me  the  task  of 
making  a  survey  of  the  so-called  "  landless  and  homeless "  or  non- 
reservation  Indians  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  detailed  Secre- 
tanr  McDowell  to  assist  me. 

1  directed  our  secretary  to  proceed  to  certain  places  in  California 
and  Nevada  to  secure  needed  information  touching  the  Indians  under 
consideration,  and  he  has  submitted  a  narrative  report  which  I  am 
making  a  part  of  and  appending  to  this,  my  report  and  recommen- 
dations, covering  the  Indians  in  western  Nevada  and  northeastern 
California. 

We  should  continue  the  survey  so  as  to  include  the  Indians  in 

southern  California  and  those  in  northwestern  California  and  in 

Oregon  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  special  agency  at  Roseburg, 

Oreg.    While  the  condition  of  some  of  these  Indians  may  not  be  as 
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deplorable  as  those  visited  by  our  secretary  there  are  so  many  who 
are  as  needy  that  our  board  should  pursue  the  inquiry  further.  I. 
believe  we  can  effectively  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  carrying  out  their  plans  to 
help  the  landless  Indians  by  securing  first  hand,  disinter^ted  in- 
formation to  use  before  the  Indian  committees  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  if  necessary. 

The  landless  and  practically  homeless  Indians  of  California  and 
Nevada  have  long  appealed  to  my  sympathies,  and  I  do  most  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  measures  I  recommend  may  be'  carried  into  effect. 
These  Indians  have  been  too  long  neglected  and  they  are  deserving 
of  more  help  than  has  heretofore  been  offered  them^  In  very  many 
cases  it  is  through  no  fault  of  their  own  but  entirely  through  the 
neglect,  if  nothing  more,  of  the  white  man,  that  their  condition  is  so 
miserable.  Many  of  them,  I  am  sure,  have  as  fully  valid  claims  to 
our  sympathy  and  our  substantial  aid  as  those  Inaians  on  reserva- 
tions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Therefore  I  submit  the  following  recommendations: 

First.  That  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  approve  the 
projects  of  the  Indian  Office  to  buy,  or  otherwise  secure,  land  and 
build  houses  thereon  for  the  nonreservation  Indians  as  follows: 
Twenty  acres  between  Reno  and  Sparks,  Nev. ;  160  acres  near  Car- 
son City,  Nev.;  40  acres  near  Gardnerville,  Nev.;  and  40  acres  on 
the  school  reserve  at  Fort  Bidwell,  Cal.,  so  as  to  provide  permanent 
homes  for  the  Paiutes,  Washoes,  and  Pit  River  Indians,  and  that 
the  board  exert  its  influence  to  secure  larger  appropriations  from 
Congress  so  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  may  carry 
the  several  projects  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Second.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  be  urged  to 
appoint  a  competent  agent  whose  sole  business  will  be  to  look  after 
the  physical,  educational,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  nonreservation 
Indians  who  have  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Reno 
Special  Agency. 

Third.  That  the  board  consider  the  advisability  of  moving  the 
Fort  Bidwell  School  to  a  site  nearer  and  more  convenient  to  the 
Nevada,  California  &  Oregon  Railroad;  if  this  change  can  not  be 
effected,  the  board  then  to  strongly  insist  that  the  Fort  Bidwell 
School  plant  be  completely  modernized. 

Fourth.  That  the  board  consider  the  advisability  of  urging  Con- 
gress to  place  a  substantial  sum  of  free  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  such  wide  discretionary  pow- 
ers that  he  may  be  able  to  meet  extraordinary  ration  and  charity 
demands  instantly. 

Fifth.  That  the  board  recommend  the  construction  of  a  new  dormi- 
tory for  the  young  students  at  the  Carson  Indian  School. 

Sixth.  That  the  board  recommend  that  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  consider  the  advisability  of  selling  the  land  of  the 
allotted  Indians  in  western  Nevada  and  Modoc  County,  Cal.,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  allottees. 

Seventh.  That  the  board  .urge  the  speedy  allotment  of  the  Nevada 
(Pyramid  Lake)  Reservation  Indians. 
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I  trust  that  our  board  may  be  able  to  follow  up  the  report  and 
obtain  a  hearing  of  the  department  and  all  others  who  can  substan- 
tially supply  the  needs  of  these  poor  Indians  and  afford  them  the 
means  of  advancing  to  a  better  living  condition,  of  which,  I  am  sure, 
they  are  entirely  capable. 
Cordially,  yours, 

Daniel  Smiley. 
Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


APPENDIX  K. 

BEFOBT  ON  THE  SOBOBA  INDIAN  AGENCY,  GAL.,  BY  SAMUEL  A. 

ELIOT. 

Boston,  May  21^  1917. 

Sir:  In  company  with  Commissioner  Knox  I  visited  the  Soboba 
Agency  on  March  7, 1917. 

This  jurisdiction  covers  eight  widely  separated  reservations,  each 
offering  a  bare  livelihood  to  a  small  band  of  Indians.  There  are 
small  day  schools  at  three  of  the  reservations  and  at  several  others 
the  children  are  provided  for,  by  contract,  at  the  neighboring  public 
school.  These  Indians  are  naturally  desert  agriculturists,  and  where 
water  is  obtainable  they  are  or  can  be  entirely  self-supporting.  None 
of  these  bands  have  been  allotted.  Each  family,  however,  lives  upon 
what  is  practically  a  home  tract  and  farms  within  well-understood 
boundaries.  The  people  assume  that,  when  the  time  for  allot- 
ment comes,  the  title  to  the  tracts  whicn  they  have  thus  worked,  or 
where  they  have  long  lived,  will  be  given  to  them.  The  allotting 
work  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  delay. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Soboba  Reservation,  including  most 
of  the  best  land  along  the  river  bottom,  is  at  present  in  litigation. 
The  San  Jacinto  Water  Co.  claims  this  land  and  is  bringing  suit  to 
invalidate  the  title  of  the  Indians.  This  suit  should  be  vigorously 
defended  by  the  Government  and  the  presumptive  rights  of  the  In- 
dians maintained.  This  is  one  of  the  most  immediate  and  pressing 
duties  of  the  department.  If  the  Indian  title  to  these  lands  can  be 
set  aside  not  only  will  the  Soboba  Band  be  impoverished  but  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  on  many  other  reservations  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia will  be  imperiled. 

The  other  needs  at  the  Soboba  Agency  may  be  briefly  summed  up, 
as  follows: 

RECX)MMENDATI0NS. 

1.  The  bridge  over  the  San  Jacinto  River,  which  connects  the 
reservation  wim  the  town  of  San  Jacinto,  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
flood  of  1916.  It  can  be  restored  for  $5,000,  and  this  work  should 
be  contracted  for  as  soon  as  this  sum  can  be  provided. 

2.  When  the  suit  of  the  San  Jacinto  Water  Co.  shall  have  been 
settled  and  the  Indian  title  confirmed,  an  additional  well  and  pump 
should  be  located  just  below  the  oflBce  of  the  agency  to  provide  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  lower  lands  where  the  best  crops  can  be  grown. 

B.  A  community  house  for  the  meetings  of  the  Progressive  league, 
for  social  gatherings,  and  for  a  library  and  reading  room,  would 
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add  greatly  to  the  community  life  on  the  reservation.  The  build- 
ing of  such  a  simple  house  would  permit  of  the  remodeling  of  the 
oflBce  building,  the  rear  of  which  is  now  used  for  some  of  these  pur- 
poses. The  additional  space  in  the  present  building  is  greatly  needed 
for  a  private  office  for  the  superintendent  and  for  a  dispensary  for 
the  doctor. 

4.  A  shed  is  needed  for  the  shelter  and  storage  of  the  farm  imple- 
ments and  the  agricultural  machinery.  These  are  now  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  there  is  no  place  where  they  can  be  stored.  The  shed 
can  be  built  for  $269.50. 

5.  There  are  no  Government  hospital  facilities  for  the  Indians  of 
the  eight  reservations  within  this  jurisdiction.  A  simple  field  hos- 
pital should  be  located  at  once  at  Soboba,  which  is  the  natural  center 
and  where  the  aid  of  the  doctors  and  surgeons  of  the  neighboring 
towns  can  be  secured. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 


Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


Samuel  A.  Eliot. 


APPENDIX  L. 

BEPOBT  ON  THE  PUEBLO  AGENCY  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS,  NEW 
MEXICO,  BY  GEOBGE  VAtTX,  JB. 

Brtn  Mawr,  May  16^  1917. 
Gentlemen  :  Herewith  I  report  the  results  of  my  observations  and 
my  recommendations  respecting  certain  of  the  pueblos  and  schools 
under  the  superintendence  known  as  the  Pueblo  Agency  and  day 
schools  of  New  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Albuquerque. 

PUEBLOS  visrrED. 

In  all,  I  visited  the  following  pueblos:  Sandia,  San  Felipe,  Santo 
Domingo,  Santa  Ana  (summer  pueblo),  Isleta,  Leguna,  Paguate, 
and  Acoma.  There  are  no  schools  at  Sandia,  Santa  Ana,  and 
Acoma.    I  was  also  at  the  Paraje  Day  School,  at  Casa  Blanca. 

The  investigations  that  I  made  were  not  so  much  in  connection 
with  schools  as  they  were  regarding  general  conditions  and  the  points 
of  importance  which  the  Indians  urged  respecting  some  of  their  land 
and  smiilar  matters.  Certain  criticisms  respecting  details  at  schools 
I  have  transmitted  to  the  proper  officials  in  the  Indian  Bureau. 

NEED  OF  COMPETENT  LEGAL  ATTORNEY. 

The  most  crying  need  for  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was 
the  appointment  of  a  suitable  attorney  who  should  look  after  their 
interests  with  energy.  They  had  not  been  so  represented  since  the 
late  summer  or  autumn  of  1914,  when  Mr.  F.  C.  Wilson,  of  Santa  Fe, 
who  had  held  the  official  appointment  for  some  time  and  who  had 
conducted  the  suits  for  the  Indians  in  a  very  efficient  way,  resigned. 
His  successor,  who  automatically  left  the  service  near  the  close  of 
1916,  had  failed  to  follow  up  the  cases  which  were  pending  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Wilson's  withdrawal  or  to  bring  new  suits  in  cases  where 
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they  were  required,  with  the  result  that  serious  loss  to  the  Indians 
seemed  absolutely  inevitable,  and  the  menace  was  increasing  the 
longer  the  appointment  of  a  competent  attorney  was  deferred.  Early 
in  April  an  appointment  was  made,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  gentleman  selected  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
prove  abk,  alert,  and  efficient,  and  also  that  he  may  have  the  force 
of  character  to  withstand  any  local  interests  adverse  to  those  of  the 
Indians. 

FEDERAL  COURTS  SHOULD  HAVE  EXCLUSIVE  JURISDICTION. 

In  connection  with  these  suits  to  protect  titles  of  the  Indians  it 
would  be  most  desirable  that  there  snould  be  further  congressional 
enactment  giving  to  the  Federal  courts  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
Indian  cases  in  J^'ew  Mexico.  The  enabling  act  when  New  Mexico 
was  admitted  as  a  State  undoubtedly  contemplated  that  this  should 
be  the  situation,  but  that  act  does  not  execute  itself^  and  the  adop- 
tion by  Congress  of  further  legislation  in  the  line  indicated  would  re- 
move from  Indian  litigation  a  large  amount  of  technicalities  and 
should  not  be  the  subject  of  criticism  in  any  quarter. 

NECESSITY  FOR  SURVEYS. 

There  is  constant  pressures  of  whites  and  Mexicans  to  secure  a 
foothold  on  lands  included  within  the  Indian  grants,  and  the 
ability  to  detect  these  trespassers  is  often  a  matter  of  complication 
and  uncertainty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  precise  lines  of  the 
pueblo  grants  nave  never  jjeen  established.  It  would  tend  to 
the  simplification  of  the  situation  and  the  detection  of  tres- 
passers and  squatters  if  all  of  the  Indian  grants  that  have  not  been 
surveyed  should  be  surveyed  at  once,  the  location  of  all  squatters, 
etc.,  clearly  defined,  and  probably  for  the  boundaries  of  the  pueblos 
to  be  fenced,  if  this  can  be  done  without  the  infraction  of  existing 
laws.  Suits  to  quiet  title  and  evict  squatters  should  be  entered  in 
all  cases  disclosed  by  these  surveys.  Some  of  this  work  has  been 
done  already,  and  there  is  much  data  now  available.  It  should  be 
used  at  once  and  suits  brought  in  ejectment  or  to  quiet  title  in  every 
case  where  trespassing  is  disclosed. 

UNSANITARY   CONDITIONS. 

Possibly  the  most  striking  feature  in  connection  with  all  of  the 
pueblos  is  the  absolute  lack  of  any  sanitary  provisions  or  meas- 
ures. Garbage,  offal,  and  filth  of  all  sorts  are  simply  thrown  into 
the  streets  of  the  villages,  and  were  it  not  for  the  exceedingly 
dry  character  of  the  atmosphere  undoubtedly  health  conditions 
would  be  excessively  bad.  The  Indians  do  not  take  kindly  to  any 
limitations  in  sanitary  lines  and  the  problem  presented  is  one  that 
is  fraught  with  extreme  difficulties.  It  should  receive,  however, 
most  careful  thought  and  study,  with  the  object  of  endeavoring 
to  devise  some  elementary  sanitary  measures  which  can  by  de- 
grees be  enforced  and  the  Indians  brought  to  a  position  of  appre- 
ciating the  importance  of  conforming  to  requirements,  the  neces- 
sity of  which  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  given  thought 
to  these  subjects.    Trachoma  appeared  to  be  prevalent,  and  I  saw^ 
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some  blind  oeople  and  also  a  good  many  children  with  sore  eves. 
There  should  be  more  medical  attention  given  in  all  of  the  pueblos 
than  that  which  the  present  arrangements  provide  for. 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

The  water  supply  at  many  points  is  uncertain  and  of  poor  qual- 
ity. Investigations  in  some  of  the  regions  have  shown  that  ex- 
cellent water  can  be  obtained  at  no  very  great  depth,  and  a  modemly 
equipped  well-drilling  outfit  should  be  supplied  promptly,  with 
the  probability  that  as  time  progresses  additional  outfits  could  be 
used  to  advantage. 

SCHOOL  AT  SANTA  ANA. 

Whilst  a  study  of  the  school  situation  did  not  receive  so  much  at- 
tention as  some  other  points,  it  is  evident  that  this  work  should  be 
strengthened  and  improved  in  a  good  many  directions.  The  places 
which  I  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  impressed  me  with  the  im- 
portance of  taking  such  steps,  and  I  was  told  by  agency  employees 
of  other  localities  where  the  same  situation  exists.  To  my  mind, 
a  very  important  thing  to  do  would  be  t^D  establish  a  school  at  the 
summer  pueblo  at  Santa  Ana.  The  Indians  are  reported  as  being 
anxious  for  this  and  have  agreed  to  reside  permanently  there  if  a 
school  is  established,  practically  abandoning  tne  winter  pueblo  which 
'  lies  some  miles  distant  among  the  hills.  The  summer  pueblo  is  on 
the  flats  along  the  Sio  Grande,  where  the  Indians  have  their  farms. 
A  large  number  of  them  had  already  removed  to  their  summer  quar- 
ters by  the  middle  of  February,  and  I  counted  in  and  around  the 
village  about  30  children  for  whom  there  is  no  school  provision 
whatever  made  by  the  Government,  except  in  so  far  as  tney  may 
be  sent  away  to  the  nonreservation  boarding  schools.  This  seems  to 
be  very  wrong,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  Indians  giving  up  their 
winter  pueblo  altogether  and  locating  permanently  at  the  summer 
one,  where  a  school  can  readily  be  established,  would  seem  a  most 
excellent  solution  of  the  situation. 

SCHOOL  AT  ACOMA. 

At  old  Acoma  there  is  no  school,  but  there  is  one  at  Acomita, 
which  is  several  miles  distant  on  the  railroad.  If  Acoma  is  to  be 
continued  as  a  dwelling  place  of  the  great  majority  of  this  band, 
it  would  seem  as  thougn  a  school  should  be  established  there  also. 
The  problems  involved  are  difficult,  however,  as  the  Acoma  people 
are  most  unprogressive,  and  the  situation  will  be  one  which  re- 
quires the  utmost  tact  and  ability  to  handle.  In  this  connection 
it  is  most  important  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  that  the  school  ap- 
pointees should  be  men  and  women  of  tact  and  experience.  Thev 
have  serious  difficulties  to  overcome  in  their  contact  not  only  with 
the  children  but  with  their  parents,  probably  more  so  than  in  a 
great  majority  of  the  Indian  schools.  Whilst  some  of  the  schools 
that  I  visited  were  being  well  handled  in  this  respect,  there  were 
others  again  where  there  was  room  for  a  great  deal  of  improvement. 
The  character  of  the  buildings  that  may  be  erected  should  also  be 
given  very  serious  consideration.    As  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  things 
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that  have  been  done,  at  one  of  the  pueblos  which  I  visited  there  was 
a  modem  building  which  measured  about  24  by  30  feet,  divided 
in  the  interior  into  four  small  rooms  and  a  bath,  which  was  said  to 
be  designed  to  provide  living  accommodations  for  seven  employees, 
both  married  and  single,  whilst  a  surplus  of  the  appropriation  was 
devoted  to  other  purposes. 

THE   ISLETA   LAND  GRANT. 

There  are  several  serious  matters  affecting  some  of  the  pueblos 
which  I  visited  which  I  shall  now  consider  separately.  One  of 
the  most  progressive  of  all  the  towns  is  that  of  Isleta.  These  In- 
dians own  an  old  Spanish  grant  which  was  supposed  to  run  from 
their  village  to  the  west  to  the  Rio  Puerco  and  to  the  east  to  the 
backbone,  "  espinaza,"  of  the  mountains.  From  time  to  time  there 
had  been  controversy  as  to  where  the  eastern  edge  of  this  boundary 
is,  and,  finally,  some  years  ago  a  deputy  surveyor  was  ordered  to 
survey  this  land.  He  apparently  found  that  he  was  getting  into 
rather  rough  country  and  difficult  to  survey  through,  and  accordingly 
attempted  to  calculate  an  offset  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  actually 
running  the  line  where  the  old  grant  called  for.  Whether  through 
error  or  otherwise,  this  offset  was  laid  back  again  on  the  Indian  lands 
instead  of  going  farther  east,  with  the  result  that  the  line  as  marked 
is  a  long  distance,  perhaps  as  much  as  5  miles,  from  the  true  top  of 
the  ridge.  This  is  evident  to  anyone  who  will  go  on  the  ground  and 
observe  the  situation,  for  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  backbone  of 
the  ridge  (this  is  necessarily  the  watershed)  is  some  six  or  eight 
ridges  farther  east  than  where  the  line  had  been  marked.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  case  that  a  line  following  the  backbone  of  the  ridge  would 
be  more  or  less  irregular  and  not  a  straight  north  and  south  line,  as 
has  been  laid  out  approximately  upon  the  survey. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the  information  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  leveling  work  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  been 
done  at  this  precise  point,  although  they  have  been  working  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  land  in  dispute,  as  the  Indians  have  never  given  up  claiming  it, 
is  not  of  very  great  value  but  for  the  fact  that  it  secures  to  the  pueblo, 
which  is  about  a  dozen  miles  distant,  a  supply  of  firewood  and  timber. 
Of  this  under  existing  conditions  the  Indians  are  deprived,  as  the 
adjacent  territory  claimed  by  them  has  been  converted  into  a  United 
States  forest  reserve,  and  the  officials  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  eject 
Indians  when  they  go  on  what  it  appearspretty  clearly  is  their  own 
land  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  timber.  This  matter  has  been  before 
the  Indian  Bureau  for  a  long  while,  and  there  have  been  several 
reports  made  favorable  to  the  Indians,  but  no  definite  action  has  been 
taken.  Certainly,  before  the  matter  goes  any  further,  they  should 
have  restored  to  them  what  clearly  belongs  to  them.  It  would  seem 
as  though,  with  the  grant  using  the  words  that  it  does,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  locating  the  °'  backbone  of  the  mountain,"  namely, 
the  watershed,  and  that  the  data  secured  by  the  Geological  Survey  in 
its  map-making  work  should  be  absolutely  final.  I  would  urge  most 
strongly  that  steps  be  taken  by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  secure  this  land 
for  the  Isleta  Pueblo.  An  !fixecutive  order  would  probably  set  the 
matter  straight.  -^  j 
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THE  PAGUATE  GRANT  OF  THE  LAGUNA8. 

The  Laguna  people  are  very  progressive  and  are  desirous  of  adoot- 
ing  the  best  of  the  white  men's  ways  and  having  their  children  edu- 
cated properly.  They  are  being  subjected,  however,  to  most  serious 
encroachments  by  the  Mexicans,  especially  at  the  northern  end  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Paguate  grant,"  an  old  Spanish  grant  pur- 
chased by  the  Pueblo  100  or  more  years  ago.  Withm  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  Mexicans  have  squatted  on  this  territory  and  have 
endeavored  to  push  the  northern  line  of  the  Indian  land  south  a 
mile  or  two,  involving  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  and  also 
the  site  of  the  small  Pueblo  of  Paguate.  where  a  number  of  the 
Laguna  people  live.  There  is  also  involved  most  of  the  best  f  arminjg 
land  belonging  to  Lagunas.  The  legal  dispute  involving  this  terri- 
tory was  brought  on  behalf  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  Neve  Mexico 
courts  and  was  decided  adversely  to  the  Indians.  It  should  have 
been  appealed  immediately  to  the  United  States  courts,  vehere  un- 
doubtedly a  different  decision  might  have  been  secured.  This  is  one 
of  the  matters  which  was  pending  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  No  steps, 
however,  were  taken  in  this  direction  and  the  complications,  from  a 
legal  standpoint,  of  protecting  the  Indians  have  been  very  much  in- 
creased. I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  save 
much,  if  not  all  of  this  land,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  oe  hoped  that  the 
new  attorney  recently  appointed  has  matters  well  in  hand  to  save 
whatever  is  possible  at  this  late  date.  The  most  strenuous  eflforts 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  Lagunas  from  being  robbed  of  this  large 
tract  of  land. 

There  are  some  similar  propositions  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Encinal  grant,  where  the  Mexicans  are  also  encroaching,  but  where 
the  controversy  has  not  yet  gotten  into  court.  Water  is  being  di- 
verted and  the  Indians  are  being  shoved  off  from  their  lands. 
Prompt  and  energetic  action  may  save  much  of  what  is  claimed  there 
also. 

IMPROPER  ALLOTMENTS  AT  LAGUNA. 

A  good  many  years  ago  there  were  45-acre  allotments  made  to  a 
numl^r  of  the  Laguna  Indians.  The  land  so  allotted  is  almost  abso- 
lutely desert.  A  little  sparse  grass  grows  upon  some  of  it,  and 
there  are  also  some  scrub  cedars  and  sagebrush.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  anybody  to  make  a  living  under  existing  conditions  on 
45  acres  of  such  ground,  and  it  woula  be  desirable  for  the  whole  of 
this  allotment  to  be  looked  into,  with  the  object  of  securing  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  land,  and  also  a  reconsideration  of  the 
which  each  Indian  is  to  have.  I  gravely  doubt  whether  at  this  time 
any  of  it  can  be  allotted  with  propriety.  So  far  as  it  has  any  value  as 
yet,  it  is  for  a  very  little  grazing,  and  to  be  efficiently  used  in  that 
way  it  must  be  held  in  much  larger  tracts  than  any  individual  allot- 
ments could  possibly  be. 

CONDITIONS  AT  AOOMA. 

The  conditions  at  old  Acoma  are  among  the  most  difficult  of  any 
to  handle,  owing  to  the  extremely  reactionary  influences  which  are 
in  control  there.  From  a  picturesque  and  dramatic  standpoint  this 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  any  of  the  pueblos,  and  at  the  same 
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time  and  possibly  for  the  same  reasons,  one  of  those  where  the  out- 
look is  most  discouraging.  If,  as  recommended  above,  a  school  could 
be  installed  there  witn  the  right  sort  of  teachers,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly in  the  end  produce  favorable  results,  and  this  endeavor  should 
be  made  if  Acoma  is  to  be  continued  as  a  dwelling  place  for  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Indians.  Acomita,  one  of  its  subsidiary 
pueblos,  is  several  miles  distant  and  in  any  event  the  school  there 
should  be  strengthened. 

The  Acoma  people  also  have' serious  questions  as  to  their  lands 
and  are  very  solicitous  that  a  survey  should  be  made  without  delay 
in  order  that  encroachments  may  be  disclosed  and  squatters  and 
others  evicted. 

NONRESERVATION   BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  pueblos,  I  visited  the  Government  boarding 
schools  at  Albuquerque  and  at  Santa  Fe.  As  to  the  former  I  have 
submitted  a  few  brief  suggestions  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, but  there  would  appear  to  be  nothing  in  connection  therewith 
that  requires  action  on  tne  part  of  the  board.  The  Santa  Fe  School 
I  found  in  very  excellent  condition,  and  much  of  the  work  goin^  on 
there  was  most  commendable.  The  recent  improvements,  especially 
the  library  building  and  the  very  modern  up-t€>-date  cow  bam,  are 
especially  subjects  of  note. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CrEORGE  Vaux,  Jr. 

APPENDIX  M. 

BEFOBT  ON  THE  PIMA  INDIAN  BESEBVATIOK,  ABIZ.,  BY  SAMUEL 

A.   ELIOT. 

Boston,  June  15^  1917. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  report  on  the  Pima  Indian  Reser- 
vation, made  to  me  hy  the  secretary  oi  the  board. 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  two  of  the  general  recommenda- 
tions made  in  Mr.  McDowell's  report.  First,  to  the  necessity  of  a 
study  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  of  the  special  needs  of 
the  isolated  day  schools  for  Indians.  No  one  can  visit  the  Indian 
Reservations  without  being  impressed  by  the  courage  and  fidelity  of 
many  of  the  teachers  in  these  lonely  and  difficult  positions.  Every 
care  should  be  taken  to  provide  them  with  adequate  compensation, 
decent  housing,  and  the  equipment  which  will  make  their  work  more 
efficient  and  successful.  Second,  I  call  attention  to  the  need  of  pro- 
viding automobiles  not  only  for  the  superintendents  but  also  for  the 
physicians,  farmers,  and  field  matrons  on  these  large  desert  reserva- 
tions of  the  Southwest. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  on  the  Pima  Reservation 
enable  me  to  emphasize  certain  of  the  recommendations  in  Mr. 
McDowell's  report.  More  than  two  years  ago  I  called  attention  to 
the  urgent  need  of  a  bridge  and  diversion  dam  across  the  Gila  River 
at  Sacaton.  It  appears  that  an  appropriation  was  made  for*  that 
purpose  but  it  is  madequate.  Since  my  former  visit  the  river  lias 
oaten  out  its  banks  so  that  a  much  longer  dam  and  bridge  are  now 
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necessary  and  the  price  of  labor  and  material  has  risen.  Provision 
should  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  this  essential 
bridge.    The  plans  of  the  engineers  are  thoroughly  well  devised. 

I  note  with  especial  pleasure  the  mcreased  interest  of  the  Pimas  in 
cotton  raising  and  their  cooperation  with  the  good  work  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agricultural  station.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  secretary  of 
the  board  in  commending  the  progress  made  by  .the  Indians  under 
the  judicious  and  energetic  leadership  of  Supt.  Thackery  and  his 
successor  Mr.  Ward,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  also  the  efficiency  of  the 
reservation  farmers. 

I  indorse  and  commend  the  recommendation  of  the  report  for  the 
building  of  a  cottage  for  the  doctor  at  Gila  Crossing  and  for  new 
day  schools  at  Sacaton  Flats  and  Cooperative  Village. 

The  special  need  of  the  Pima  is,  however,  for  better  housing  and 
for  additional  medical  attention.    There  is  urgent  need  of  an  addi- 
tional eye  specialist  and  for  another  field  matron. 
.  Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  A.   Eliot. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman, 


APPENDIX  N. 

BEPOBT  ON  THE  SALT  BIVEB  INDIAN  BESEBVATION,    ASIZ., 
BY  SAMUEL  A.  ELIOT. 

Boston,  June  19,  1917. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  board  on  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  Indians  on 
the  Salt  Biver  Beservation  in  Arizona. 

Everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  situation  will  indorse  the 
recommendation  that  a  larger  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  is  im- 
peratively needed  if  the  Indians  on  the  Salt  Biver  Beservation  are 
to  have  a  real  opportunity  to  advance  in  civilization.  I  have  been 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  building  of  a  diversion  dam  at  Needles 
would  prove  to  be  the  best  way  of  obtaining  an  additional  supply. 
But  if  it  appears  that  sufficient  water  can  now  be  secured  more 
quickly  and  economically  from  the  Boosevelt  Dam  System,  I  am 
more  than  ready  to  approve  that  solution  of  the  problem.  From  one 
source  or  the  other  more  water  is  a  necessity. 

The  proposed  removal  of  the  McDowell  Apaches  to  Salt  River  is 
evidently  for  the  advantage  of  the  Indians,  but  it  will  require  pa- 
tience and  tact  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Indians.  They  are  natu- 
rally suspicious  of  all  such  attempts  at  removal.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  in  time  Supt.  Coggeshall  will  be  able  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  Apaches  and  to  convince  them  that  by  removing  to  Salt  Biver 
they  will  lose  nothing  they  now  possess,  and  they  will  gain  better 
houses,  an  allotment  of  irrigable  land,  and  a  chance  for  improved 
and  more  relia'ble  living. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
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Governor's  Office, 
Juneau^  Alaska^  October  i,  1917. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  annual  report  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1917. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  CONDITIONS. 

To  give  a  complete  review  of  conditions  prevailing  in  Alaska  and 
of  matters  connected  with  the  administration  of  this  office,  affecting 
a  Territory  nearly  600,000  sauare  miles  in  extent,  entails  a  great  deal 
of  labor  and  careful  research.  Conditions  vary  in  the  different  sec- 
tions, so  each  requires  special  consideration,  and  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  which  can  be  applied  to  all  portions  of  the  Territory  in 
dealing  with  industrial  and  other  matters  affecting  its  welfare  and 
progress. 

In  some  sections  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  slowing 
up  of  development  and  production ;  in  others  it  has  been  accentuated. 
War  conditions  in  all  cases  is  the  principal  cause.  In  the  first  place, 
the  European  war,  while  stimulaling  copper  production  to  a  marked 
decree,  as  well  as  the  search  for  rarer  metals  demanded  by  war  con- 
ditions, had  the  effect  of  retarding  gold-lode  mining.  The  greatly 
increased  cost  of  supplies,  including  provisions  as  well  as  those  ma- 
terials necessary  in  the  operation  of  gold-lode  mines,  has  had  the 
effect  of  discouraging  the  development  of  mines  of  this  character. 
Added  to  this  was  the  great  shortage  of  labor,  affecting  all  kinds  of 
Biining  operations,  both  in  coastal  and  interior  Alaska.  This  labor 
shortage  is  steadily  becoming  more  acute.  Miners,  prospectors,  and 
other  workingmen  have  been  lured  by  the  hig:her  wages  offered  by  the 
copper-mining  camps  in  the  copper-producing  States,  where  wage 
scales  are  much  higher  than  ever  before  known  in  the  history  of  cop- 
per mining. 

The  principal  gold-lode  mines  of  Alaska  are  located  in  the  south- 
eastern section.  The  ores  mined  are  universally  low  grade,  and  the 
operators  claim  that  they  are  unable  to  meet  the  wage  scales  paid 
by  the  copper  operators  and  many  of  the  gold-lode  mine  operators 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  There  is  probably  truth  in  the  con- 
tention. 

A  similar  condition  exists  in  some  of  the  gold-placer  areas,  espe- 
cially in  interior  Alaska,  where  the  richer  placers  have  been  ex- 
hausted. Low-grade  ground  can  not  be  mined  at  a  profit  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  is  claimed;  neither  can  a  fuel  supply  be 
procured  at  a  price  that  will  enable  mine  operators  to  work  their 
ground  at  a  profit  and  at  the  same  time  pay  increased  wages,  with 
shorter  working  hours.  This  has  particular  reference  to  the  placer 
mines  of  the  Tanana  region,  once  noted  for  their  richness  and 
prolific  yield  of  alluvial  gold.  Little  can  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  an  increase  of  the  gold  product  in  that  section  until  the  problem 
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of  cheaper  fuel  has  been  solved.  The  timber  that  was  once  contigu- 
ous to  the  placer  mines  has  long  since  disappeared  and  wood  (the 
only  fuel  available)  must  now  fe  brought  long  distances  at  greatly 
advanced  prices. 

The  opening  of  the  coal  deposits  on  the  Nenana  River,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  solve  the  fuel  question,  at  least  in  part,  if  not  wholly ; 
but  until  cheaper  fuel  and  cheaper  power  are  available  further  suV 
^tantial  development  of  placer  and  lode  mines  in  the  Tanana  Valley 
region  can  not  be  expected. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

While  the  mining  industry  has  suffered  to  some  extent,  as  noted 
above,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Territory  in  1916  was  the 
^eatest  in  its  history;  for  mining  alone  is  but  one  of  the  two  great 
mdustries,  the  other  bein^  fishing,  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska 
ranking  as  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  Considerable  expansion 
in  the  fishing  industry  can  be  reported,  especially  during  the  last 
half  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  witnessed  sharp  increases  in  prices 
of  all  the  different  species  of  fish  taken  in  Alaska  waters;  and  the 
prices  noted,  as  this  report  is  being  written,  are  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  fishing  industry.  Tne  cause,  of  course,  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is  in  response  to  the  great  advances  in  prices  of  all  com- 
modities the  world  over,  due  in  part  to  the  abnormal  conditions  that 
have  developed  as  a  result  of  the  world-wide  war  which  has  steadily 
assumed  new  and  startling  dimensions  ever  since  its  outbreak  in 
August,  1914. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  development  of  lode  mines  in 
this  Territory,  so  as  to  become  profitable  producers,  demands  the  in- 
vestment of  large  capital,  and  it  is  apparent  that  since  the  European 
war  began  capital  has  not  been  seeking  investments  in  the  gold-lode 
deposits  of  this  Territory;  its  attention,  however,  has  been  largely 
directed  to  the  production  of  copper,  which  showed  a  remarkable 
increase  during  the  year;  and  the  present  calendar  year  will  show 
a  still  further  increase,  it  is  expected,  notwithstanding  the  labor 
shortage  and  a  labor  strike  in  the  principal  copper-prMucing  dis- 
trict, which  lasted  for  some  time  berore  being  finally  adjusted. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  development  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  Alaska  is  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  all  those  who,  knowing  something  of  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  the  Territory,  have  for  years  predicted 
the  results  which  now  seem  assured.  The  entrance  of  the  United 
States  as  an  active  factor  in  the  Great  War  has  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  cultivation  of  land  suitable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  the  production  of  agricultural  products,  especiall]^  pota- 
toes and  many  varieties  of  hardy  vegetables.  The  potato  yield  of 
Central  Alaska  this  present  year  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  local 
consumption  and  also  the  demands  of  northwestern  Alaska,  or  the 
Seward  Peninsula  section  of  the  Territory.  This  is  a  distinct  depar- 
ture, for  until  within  the  last  year  or  two  the  great  bulk  of  this  tuber 
required  for  consumption  in  Alaska  was  imported  from  the  States. 
Coastal  Alaska,  which  includes  what  is  known  as  the  southeastern 
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and  southwestern  regions,  will  also  produce  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  needed  for  home  consumption. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Cook  Inlet  district  and  some  other 
sections.  Indeed,  from  the  Haines  district,  on  Lynn  Canal,  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  there  have  been  considerable  exports  to  the  States 
of  rutabagas  and  other  products,  such  as  cabbage  and  celery,  these 
products  being  nowhere  excelled  in  quality  and  flavor. 

TOO  MUCH  RESERVATION. 

In  a  general  review  of  conditions  prevailing  in  Alaska  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  that  the  Territory  still  suffers  from  too  much  reserva- 
tion, rather  than  conservation,  of  its  natural  resources.  With  poten- 
tially great  and  valuable  deposits  of  coal,  little  coal  has  as  yet  been 
produced  commercially;  with  promising  oil  regions  almost  wholly 
undeveloped  and  placed  by  reservation  beyond  control  other  than 
that  exercised  by  the  Federal  Government,  Alaska  oil  and  its  prod- 
ucts, so  badly  needed  not  only  in  Alaska  but  throughout  the  Nation, 
are  of  no  more  use  to  the  people  than  if  the  oil  lands  were  located 
at  the  North  Pole. 

The  commercial  development  of  the  Territory,  however,  has  made 
substantial  strides  during  the  year.  Its  trade  with  the  United  States 
was  the  gr^test  in  its  history.  And,  notwithstanding  the  decrease 
in  mining  along  some  lines,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
steady  development  which  the  past  four  years  have  witnessed  will 
not  continue  mdefinitely.  However,  the  uncertainties  of  the  present 
time  and  the  unusual  conditions  that  have  arisen  during  the  past 
three  years,  coupled  with  the  waiting  attitude  of  capital,  must  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  result  in  delaying  that  widespread  develop- 
ment of  the  Territory's  natural  resources  which  otherwise  would 
have  resulted  in  greatly  accelerated  industrial  progress. 

POPULATION  A  REQUISITE. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  directed  attention  to  what  I  deem  one 
of  the  most  insistent  needs  of  the  Territory — a  greatly  increased 
population ;  one  that  will  be  attached  to  the  soil,  so  to  speak.  While 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  population  of  Alaska  is  undoubtedly 

Eermanent,  tnere  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  floating  population  attracted 
ither  by  the  opportunities  that  are  considered  better  than  else- 
where. But  this  class  is  not  actuated  bjr  a  desire  to  become  actual 
residents  of  the  Territory.  To  these  it  is  simply  a  place  in  which 
they  may  find  anchorage  ground  for  a  time  in  order  to  better  their 
conditions,  and,  when  they  have  done  so.  to  return  to  their  former 
homes.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  tnis  condition  has  obtained 
in  every  pioneer  country.  The  argonaut  came  to  see  and  explore; 
to  make  a  stake  and  then  to  return  to  his  former  domicile.  But 
many  of  them  remained  and  became  founders  of  new  States  and 
the  builders  of  towns  and  cities,  and  history  of  that  kind  is  repeat- 
ing itself  in  Alaska.  A  permanent  population  has  been  established, 
though  the  process  has  been  slow.  Alaska's  white  population  to-day 
probably  is  not  much  in  excess  of  50,000 — ^a  mere  handful  of  people 
when  the  size  of  the  Territonr  and  the  vast  and  varied  natural 
resources  are  taken  into  consiaeration.    The  Scandinavian  Penin- 
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sula  supports  a  population  of  10,000,000  or  more;  its  natural  re- 
sources are  in  no  way  comparable  with  those  of  Alaska.  Cli- 
matically, conditions  are  similar,  but  Norway  and  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  as  well  as  Finland,  were  old  countries  when  the  North 
American  Continent  was  not  even  a  dream. 

If  one  were  to  indulge  in  speculative  fancy,  it  would  not  be  a 
difficult  task  to  visualize  Alaska,  even  a  hundred  years  hence  or 
less,  with  a  population  exceeding  that  of  those  countries.  Time  is 
required  to  populate  a  new  country,  to  develop  its  resources,  and 
make  it  a  desirable  one  in  which  to  live,  to  raise  families,  to  die,  and 
be  buried.  The  mettle — the  spirit--oi  the  people  who  invade  the 
wilderness,  reclaim  it,  develop  it,  build  towns  and  cities,  and  create 
industries  is  well  exemplified  in  Alaska.  It  is  a  territory  where  the 
handiwork  of  the  pioneer  is  in  evidence  on  every  side.  Some  one 
must  point  the  way  for  others  to  follow,  and  to-day  the  bulk  of  the 
population  is  made  up  of  the  pioneer  element,  by  which  is  meant 
those  men  and  women  who  came  to  Alaska  not  later  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  There  have  been  other  accessions  to 
the  population,  but  the  insignia  of  a  pioneer  will  not  be  theirs  until 
more  years  have  taken  their  flight,  provided  Uiey  remain  in  the 
country. 

The  statement  that  the  people  of  Alaska  have  borne  more  handi- 
caps than  any  other  people  who  have  pioneered  new,  undeveloped 
territory,  at  least  on  the  North  American  continent,  has  been  so 
often  made  that  it  has  become  trite.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true.  The 
hardy  people  who  settled  the  great  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  now  comprising  many  rich  States  and  no  Territories,  were 
absolutely  unhampered  by  red  tape  and  bureaucratic  control,  though 
they  knew  what  governmental  neglect  and  indifference  meant.  If 
the  best  portions  of  the  Far  West  had  been  reserved ;  if  the  pioneers 
had  been  forbidden  to  make  use  of  those  natural  resources  which  they 
found  at  hand,  and  penalized  if  they  attempted  to  use  them,  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Middle  West  and  the  Far  West  would 
have  produced  many  great  Commonwealths  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  as  has  been  the  case?.  Those  who  were  founders  of  the 
Western  States  had  free  access  to  the  land  and  to  its  natural  re- 
sources. In  fact,  they  were  encouraged  to  work  and  develop  the 
land ;  they  were  not  loaded  down  by  inhibitions ;  the  modem  negative, 
legislative,  executive,  and  bureaucratic  conmiandments  had  not  been 
handed  down — from  Washington.  The  people  of  Alaska  are  told 
what  they  may  not  do  quite  directly,  but  they  are  frequently  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  they  shall  do. 

MORE  LIBERAL  POLICIES.      . 

Conservation,  which  is  defined  as  the  act  of  preserving,  maintain- 
ing, supporting,  or  protecting,  is  no  doubt  sound  in  principle.  Had 
the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence  as  a  nation 
adopted  the  policy  of  conservation,  so  far  as  its  natural  resources  are 
concerned,  there  would  not  have  been  the  great  concentration  of  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  such  as  we  find  to-day,  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  there  would  not  have  been  the  vast  development  that  has  been 
witnessed.     But  conservation,  as  applied  to  Alaska,  while  it  has 
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preserved  coal,  oil,  and  timber,  has  largely  estopped  development 
along  various  lines.  The  coal  lands  of  Alaska  were  reserved  by 
Executive  order  in  1906  and  the  oil  lands  some  years  later,  and  there 
has  been  no  general  development  of  either  coal  or  oil  resources. 
Coal  is  mined  to-day  only  on  a  small  scale  and  oil  development  is  at 
a  standstill.  Even  under  Government  control,  if  the  lands  could 
be  leased  on  reasonable  terms  (which  is  not  the  case),  immediate  and 
comprehensive  development  would  follow. 

The  need  of  coal  such  as  is  found  in  Alaska  is  apparent  all  over 
the  Pacific  coast.  Yet  the  production  is  limited  and  confined  to  but 
one  section  of  the  Territory.  The  same  is  true  of  oil;  and  it  is 
submitted  that  until  more  favorable  laws  and  regulations  are  enacted 
and  promulgated  there  will  be  but  sporadic  development  of  these 
resources.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  coal  areas  of  Alaska  are 
capable  of  supplying  sufficient  quantities  of  coal  for  all  domestic  and 
industrial  purposes  of  the  Pacific  coast  regions,  and  if  the  oil  lands 
of  the  Territory  could  be  properly  developed  they  would  largely 
add  to  the  supply  of  gasoline,  the  demand  for  which  is  constantly 
increasing,  while  the  visible  supply  is  rapidly  decreasing. 

What  has  been  said  of  this  coal  and  oil  lands  applies,  but  not  with 
the  same  force,  to  the  timber  and  water  power.  Alaska  possesses 
within  its  borders  a  number  of  the  finest  water  powers  to  be  found 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  onlv  a  few  of  which  have  ever  been  utilized 
in  any  way.  There  are  oillions  of  feet  of  timber  suitable  only  for 
wood-pulp  purposes.  Yet  neither  the  pulp  timber  nor  the  un- 
harnessed watei  powers  may  be  used  because  existing  laws  are  either 
inadequate  or  are  such  as  will  not  permit  the  investment  of  the  neces- 
sary capital  required  for  development  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
And  yet  the  world  over  there  is  a  shortage  of  paper  and  prices  have 
soared  skyward  during  recent  years.  These  are  the  cold  facts  of  the 
situation,  and  their  presentation  should  be  such  as  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  end  that  this  distressful 
state  of  affairs  be  remedied  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that  these 
resources,  now  going  to  waste,  oe  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the 

?iresent  generation,  due  care  being  taken,  of  course,  that  the  lands 
rom  which  pulp  timber  is  taken  be  reforested  and  that  the  title 
to  the  water  powers  be  retained  in  the  government.  The  terms 
granted  to  intending  investors  of  capital  for  the  establishment  of 
these  enterprises  should  be  liberal  enough  to  guarantee  a  substantial 
return  for  the  money  invested.  A  hidebound,  narrow-contracted, 
illiberal  policy  in  connection  with  these  resources  of  Alaska  will  defer 
their  development  indefinitely. 

POLITICAL  POTTAGB. 

The  political  history  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  has  been  marked  by  trouble  and  discontent.  In  the 
Territories  political  troubles  are  from  time  to  time  augmented  by 
factional  strife,  and  Alaska  has  had  its  full  share  of  both.  Discon- 
tent with  political  conditions  is  natural,. for  it  is  through  this  that 
reforms  are  inaugurated  and  abuses  corrected;  but  factional  strife, 
at  least  in  Alaska,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  due  to  the  desire 
of  a  few,  self -chosen  leaders  to  dominate  political  conditions  for  pur- 
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Eoses  far  removed  from  the  altruistic.  In  other  words,  factional 
itterness  develops  through  an  overwhelming  desire  to  secure  the 
loaves  and  fishes  which  go  with  or  are  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
political  patronage.  In  the  minds  of  political  patriots  of  this  type, 
efficiency  of  government  is  the  last  consideration;  the  division  of 
office  and  political  pottage  and  the  prestige,  power,  and  emoluments 
which  are  supposed  to  oe  a  part  and  parcel  of  office  holding  the 
first.  All  this  makes  for  lack  of  unity  and  coordination  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who,  as  a  whole,  are  anxious  to  see  as  complete  political 
autonomy  as  is  possible  under  a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people,  and  who  are  also  desirous  that  that  government  shall  be 
efficiently  and  honestly  administered  and  that  the  Territory  be  de- 
veloped along  legitimate  lines. 

THE  old-time  prospector. 

Thorough  prospecting  is  a  thing  indispensable  in  a  mining  coun- 
try. To  the  pioneer  prospector  is  due  the  discovery  of  many  of 
the  great  mines  that  have  made  the  western  United  States  notable 
in  mining  history.  The  prospector  is  essentially  a  creature  of  the 
wanderlust.  He  has  left  his  mark  in  many  mining  regions  of  the 
world.  In  many  States  of  the  .West  he  may  still  oe  seen,  usually 
with  his  burro  and  pack,  traversing  the  trackless  desert,  looking  for 
"float"  rock  with  a  careful  and  experienced  eye  and  examining  it 
closely  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  pick,  and  hammer.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  current  comment  that  the  guild  of  old-time  prospectors  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  though  not  yet  quite  extinct.  N^ew  methods  are  now 
employed,  and  tfie  new  type  of  prospector,  with  some  scientific  at- 
tainments, looks  for  not  only  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  but  for  the 
rarer  metals  as  well,  and  he  connects  frequentljr  with  the  assav 
office.  But  the  passing  of  the  old-time  prospector  is  to  be  deplored, 
for  after  all  he  filled  a  place  in  mining  history  that  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

Prospecting  in  Alaska  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  in  the 
mining  States  of  the  West.  There  ledges  are  found  with  less  search, 
although  prospecting  in  any  country  is  attended  by  many  hardships. 
In  Alaska  the  ground  is  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of  moss  and, 
added  to  this,  in  the  coastal  regions,  especially,  is  a  junglelike 
growth,  almost  impenetrable,  all  combining  to  make  the  prospector's 
work  difficult  and  at  times  hazardous  and  always  discouraging.  And 
Alaska  has  been  but  superficially  prospected,  even  in  the  well-known 
mineral  zones.  It  has  been  but  scratched  here  and  there  in  places 
less  difficult  of  access  and  near  bases  of  supply.    Although  the  real 

Erospector  may  be  found  in  the  remoter  regions,  for  the  reasons  that 
ave  been  stated,  prospecting  in  the  old  wav  promises  to  become 
soon  a  lost  art.  In  some  mining  countries  tne  prospector  receives 
governmental  aid  and  encouragement,  but  in  this  country  he  has 
made  his  own  way,  fought  his  own  battles,  borne  his  own  burdens, 
satisfied  if  he  were  in  a  measure  successful.  But  the  tale  of  a  suc- 
cessful prospector  is  soon  told.  Seldom  has  he  profited  from  his 
years  oi  labor.  Those  who  came  after  him  frequently  secured  the 
reward  that  should  have  been  his. 
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SETTLING  ON  THE  LAND. 

The  population  of  Alaska,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  a  new  and  prac- 
tically undeveloped  country,  fluctuates  year  by  year.  But  there  is 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  permanent  kind.  As  mining  and  fishing 
and  agricultural  industries  are  extended  new  towns  and  hamlets 
arise  and,  in  due  course,  there  is  a  fixed  population  engaged  in 
various  occupations,  besides  those  immediately  arising  as  a  result  of 
industries  created.  A  few  years  ago  Alaska  had  no  farming  popu- 
lation whatever.  Now  it  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  there  are 
communities  entirely  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  This  increase 
is  especially  notable  in  the  Matanuska  section  of  the  Cook  Inlet 
country  and  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  where  may  be  found  well  culti- 
vated farms,  which  are  yearly  adding  to  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation.  The  fishing  population  has  also  increased  with  the 
expansion  of  that  industry,  but  there  is  still  a  great  demand  for 
practical  fishermen  who  will  not  only  follow  their  calling,  but  who 
will  settle  in  Alaska  and  establish  homes.  The  opportunity  is  here 
for  a  large  number  of  fisher- folk,  the  same  as  may  oe  found  in  such 
countries  as  Scotland  and  in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  and  else- 
where. The  white  population  of  Alaska  is  now  probably  not  more 
than  fifty  thousand,  although  it  has  been  a  possession  of  the  United 
States  for  fifihr  years — a  slow  growth,  indeed,  when  the  natural 
riches  of  the  Territory  and  the  opportunities  presented  are  consid- 
ered. It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  causes  behind 
this  slowness  of  population  growth.  The  Territory  has  been  grossly 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented;  and  it  is  only  iA  very  recent 
years  that  its  promise  and  potential  value  have  begun  to  be  realized 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  oi  the  United  States. 

Much  misinformation  still  finds  a  place  in  the  popular  mind,  but 
the  mists  of  ignorance  concerning  it  are  being  slowlv  dispelled  and 
the  publicity  of  recent  years  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  Alaska's  capabilities  in  the  way  of  sustaining  a  popula- 
tion of  several  millions,  but  the  growth  will  necessarily  Be  slow  for 
many  years  to  come;  for,  with  all  its  advantages,  there  are  disad- 
vantages and  handicaps  which  only  the  passing  years  and  patience 
will  overcome.  Alaska,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  several 
annual  reports,  needs  the  right  kind  of  publicity.  In  order  to  make 
known  conditions  prevailing  and  the  opportunities  existing  for 
capital  and  labor  and  for  the  man  seeking  investments  and  for  those 
seeking  lands  and  homes,  where  the  fierce  competition  and  struggle 
for  a  mere  living  is  ever  present,  it  is  apparent  that  systematic  and 
continuous  publicity,  based  on  solid  truth  as  far  as  obtainable,  is 
indispensable.  There  is  no  flowery  road  to  the  attainment  of  wealth 
here,  but  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  comfortable  independ- 
ence within  the  reach  of  capable,  industrious  men  and  women. 

In  1910,  as  shown  by  the  United  States  census,  Alaska  had  a 
population  of  64,356,  of  which  25,331  were  classed  as  Indian.  While 
the  white  population  is  without  doubt  slowly  increasing,  the  native 
is  probably  nearly  stationarj^.  Improved  conditions  of  living  which 
are  now  found  in  many  native  communities  are  gratifying  and,  as 
a  result,  less  sickness  and  fewer  deaths  are  reported.  The  best  index 
as  to  the  increase  of  white  population  is  shown  in  the  increase  in 
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the  number  of  schools.  Not  so  many  years  since  schools  fin*  white 
children  were  practically  unknown.  This  year  there  will  be  actually 
in  operation  more  than  100  schools  of  various  kinds,  including  a 
number  of  creditable  high  schools;  and  amon^  the  white  population* 
although  embracing  people  of  many  nationalities,  there  is  but  a  mini- 
mum of  illiteracy. 

THE  NATIVES  OF  ALASKA. 

The  economic  conditions  among  the  native  population  of  Alaska 
have  changed  considerably  during  the  past  year.  Those  depending 
on  furs  for  their  main  livelihood  have  not  only  faced  a  scarcity  of 
pelts,  but  have  found  that  prices  were  below  normal  on  account  of 
the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  food  and  other  supplies  which 
have  to  be  shipped  in  from  the  States  has  increased  50  to  300  per 
cent.  Added  to  this,  in  a  good  many  sections,  there  has  also  been  a 
scarcity  of  fish  during  the  year,  which  has  reduced  their  winter 
supply  of  this  food  article. 

To  combat  the  above  conditions,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, through  the  agency  of  its  teachers  in  Alaska,  issued  instruc- 
tions urging  the  natives  to  live  as  much  as  possible  independently 
of  food  supplies  and  manufactured  articles  which  have  to  be  brought 
from  the  outside,  and  to  conserve  the  native  products  not  only  for 
rheir  own  salvation  but  for  the^  assistance  they  thereby  render  the 
country  in  the  war  in  which  it  is  engaged.  To  this  end  the  native, 
as  a  farmer,  is  gradualljr  becoming  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  Territoryi  Through  its  schools  in  Alaska,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion is  attempting  to  teach  the  natives  the  advantages  of  having  their 
own  gardens  in  which  to  raise  foodstuffs,  not  only  for  their  own 
use,  but  for  the  use  of  miners  and  others  in  their  vicinity.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  Kuskokwim,  Kotzbue  Sound  and  upper  Yukon  regions 
are  very  creditable  and  show  great  promise.  It  has  been  difficult 
in  the  past  to  impress  upon  the  natives  the  advisabilitv  of  remaining 
with  their  gardens  until  the  crops  are  assured.  They  have  to  combat 
their  natural  tendency  to  leave  their  homes  in  oraer  to  go  fishing. 
While  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  obtain  fish  as  well  as  vegetables, 
the  two  can  be  combined  if  handled  intelligently. 

Under  the  present  laws  it  is  possible  for  natives  to  acquire  allot- 
ments of  lands  in  Alaska.  To  date  their  usefulness  has  been  rather 
doubtful.  The  allotments  as  now  made  are  really  too  small  for  hunt- 
ing purposes  and  too  large  for  farms.  The  native  has  not  yet  reached 
ihe  stage  where  he  can  handle  intelligently  a  160-acre  farm,  even  if 
he  were  in  a  positioon  to  clear  it  anaput  it  under  cultivation.  Up 
to  the  present  it  has  only  been  possible  for  him  to  handle  a  good- 
sized  garden.  After  he  has  learned  the  lesson  well  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  latter,  he  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  a  five-acre  farm. 

The  native  is  also  learning  to  avail  himself  of  banking  facilities. 
Through  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Seattle  it  has  been  possible 
for  him,  for  several  years,  to  send  his  furs  and  other  products  to  be 
sold  in  Seattle,  thereby  assuring  him  the  highest  returns  for  his 
peltry.  The  money  which  he  has  then  to  his  credit  is  either  used  in 
shipping  him  such  supplies  as  he  must  have,  or,  if  it  is  not  needed 
for  this  purpose,  is  usually  kept  by  the  Bureau  for  him  and  placed 
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at  interest.  The  chief  of  the  Alaska  Diyision  is  under  bond  for 
taking  care  of  these  matters  for  the  natives,  and  in  the  past  year 
approximately  $20,000  was  handled  in  this  manner  for  them.  All 
such  accounts  handled  by  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  Division  are 
audited  quarterly.  Those  of  the  natives  who  desire  and  are  able  to 
handle  their  own  accounts  have  been  given  their  individual  savings 
and  checking  accounts. 

The  natives  continue  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Alaska  legislative 
provision  of  1915  for  citizenship.  Also  several  villages  have  been 
organized  in  accordance  with  the  act  passed  by  the  same  legislature. 
Up  to  the  present  most  of  these  have  been  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
where  the  natives  appear  to  be  the  most  progressive.  When  a  village 
is  properly  organized,  a  council  manages  its  affairs  in  a  very  credit- 
able manner,  and  improved  conditions  are  always  the  result  of  such 
management. 

The  bureau  has  collected  miscellaneous  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
native  nopulation,  and  while  complete  returns  have  not  been  received 
from  all  sections  of  the  Territory,  sufScient  statistics  have  been  re- 
ceived to  make  possible  a  survey  of  the  natives  and  their  condition. 
Beports  were  received  from  88  villages  in  Alaska,  having  a  total 
population  of  9,234.  Of  this  number  it  appears  that  5,028  are  adults, 
2,655  children  of  school  age,  and  1,551  children  under  school  age. 
Of  the  5,028  adults,  1,811  can  read  and  write,  and  of  the  2,655  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  1,599  can  read  and  write.  Of  this  population 
there  are  53  engineers,  82  pilots,  36  captains^  13  teachers,  28  preachers, 
119  carpenters,  306  reindeer  men,  and  59  miners,  the  remainder  being  . 
classified  as  fishermen  and  trappers. 

Their  progress  toward  adopting  civilized  habitations  may  be  noted 
in  the  fact  that  of  the  2,522  domiciles  in  which  this  population  lives, 
1,609  are  frame  or  log  building^,  of  which  341  are  three-room,  317  two- 
room,  and  851  one-room  capacity.  Of  the  entire  2,522  dwellings,  but 
597  could  be  classified  as  shacks  or  igloos.  In  adidtion  to  these  dwell- 
ings, 88  villages  had  a  total  of  54  community  buildings,  such  as 
town  halls,  cooperative  store  building,  etc. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  statistics  bearing  on  the  progress 
made  by  the  natives  is  that  relating  to  means  of  navigation.  A  native 
boat  to  the  average  person  means  a  crudely  fashioned  craft  of  skins 
and  sinews.  While  the  latter  are  still  in  evidence^  especially  along 
the  Arctic  shores,  the  bureau's  statistics  show  that,  in  addition  to  the 
481  skin  boats  and  163  birch-bark  canoes,  there  are  1,325  wooden 
boats,  of  which  163  are  sailboats  of  an  average  tonnage  of  4.8  and 
208  power  boats  of  4.9  average  tonnage,  equipped  with  8.4  average 
horsepower  engines.  When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
these  statistics  cover  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  native  population 
of  Alaska,  it  is  remarkable  to  note  how  they  have  availed  themselves 
of  modem  conveniences  and  adapted  them  to  their  needs.  In  south- 
eastern Alaska  the  native  fishermen  equipped  with  power  boats  are 
no  small  asset  to  the  salmon  industry  of  the  Territory.  Most  of 
such  boats  have  been  built  by  the  native  owners.  They  not  only 
possess  such  ability  to  a  marKed  degree,  but  the  care  and  handling 
of  gas  engines  appear  natural  to  them.  Their  acquisition  of  civiliza- 
tion's conveniences  may  be  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  these  9,000 
natives  own  1,843  sewing  machines  and  such  home  futnishings  as  132 
organs,  2,078  clocks,  1,668  phonographs,  and  1,837  bedsteads.  ^ 
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The  fact  that  the  Alaska  natives  are  not  a  dependent  people  can 
not  be  overemphasized  in  order  to  give  them  the  credit  they  deserve 
for  successfully  fighting  for  an  existence  in  the  face  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions,  caused  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  white  man. 
Although  the  native  has  had  to  rearrange  his  mode  of  living  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  his  method  of  securing  his  livelihood,  he  has  rarely 
been  forced  to  ask  for  aid.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has,  during 
the  past  year,  exjpended  but  $2,000  for  the  relief  of  destitution.  That 
is  8  cents  per  capita,  based  on  a  native  population  of  25,000.  In  most 
cases  the  relief  was  given  only  on  account  of  temporary  destitution, 
and  return  of  wood  and  labor  was  received  in  payment  of  the  sup- 
plies given.  The  net  amount  expended  for  destitution,  therefore,  is 
almost  negligible.  With  a  little  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  natives'  future  and  permanent  independence  can  be 
assured. 

In  such  sections  of  Alaska  where  reindeer  have  been  distributed 
the  natives'  economic  independence  is  already  established.  However, 
such  sections  are  restricted  to  the  coastal  regions,  western,  and  north- 
western Alaska.  The  value  of  the  reindeer  industry  to  the  natives 
of  Alaska  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  the  introduction  of  this 
industry  into  Alaska  will  ever  remain  a  noteworthy  example  of  one 
of  the  Government's  constructive  policies.  The  Bureau  of  Education, 
to  whose  credit  the  successful  management  of  the  industry  belongs, 
having  thus  established  its  ability  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
natives,  should  be  given  by  Congress  the  additional  means  it  needs 
and  has  asked  for  for  so  many  years  with  which  to  establish  the  na- 
tives of  the  entire  Territory  on  a  permanent  economic  basis. 

The  present  appropriation  for  the  education  of  the  natives  of 
Alaska,  $200,000,  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1908.  It  is  obviously  im- 
possible for  the  bureau  to  enlarge  its  work,  provide  for  vocational 
training,  establish  boarding  schools,  etc.,  when  every  dollar  is  needed 
to  maintain  the  school  service  already  established.  When  the  vast 
territory  that  has  to  be  covered  is  taken  into  consideration  and  the 
fact  that  the  native  communities  rarely  exceed  two  or  three  hundred 
in  number,  together  with  the  cost  of  reaching  most  of  the  isolated 
native  villages  and  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  supplies  and  material 
necessary  to  a  school  system,  it  is  surprising  that  the  bureau  is  able 
to  maintain  its  70  schools  on  such  a  small  appropriation  and  secure 
the  results  which  have  been  obtained.  Congress  must  be  made  to 
realize  the  importance  of  providing  adequately  for  the  natives  of 
Alaska.  They  already  bear  their  share  of  the  taxes.  Quite  a  number 
are  availing  themselves  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  organizing  their  vil- 
lages. Given  the  means  to  properly  giiide  the  natives  in  their  ac<][ui- 
sition  of  civilization,  the  Bureau  of  Education  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  transforming  the  natives  into  self-reliant  and  useful  citizens. 
They  are  unquestionably  an  asset  to  Alaska,  and  their  development  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Territory.  In 
addition  to  the  increased  educational  appropriation,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  should  have  at  its  disposal  a  reimbursable  fund  with  which 
to  establish  industries  among  the  natives.  Since  the  majority  of 
natives  live  in  their  own  communities,  the  establishment  of  such  in- 
dustries would  not  mean  competition  with  white  enterprise,  but 
rather  the  development  of  native  resources  within  these  communities. 
The  success  of  the  cooperative  stores  already  established  in  nine  vil- 
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lages  without  the  aid  of  Government  funds  demonstrates  what  can  be 
done  along  this  line  under  proper  supervision.  Two  of  these  native 
store  companies  not  only  do  a  general  mercantile  business  but  manage 
sawmills  which  produce  lumber  for  their  own  communities  and  for 
neighboring  towns  as  well. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  larger  villages.  This  end  is  secured  by  a  policy  of 
setting  aside  select^  tracts  through  Executive  orders  for  the  use 
of  natives  exclusively,  and  the  establishment  thereon  of  suitable  and 
attractive  industries.  The  bureau  is  thus  able  to  secure  a  maximum 
amount  of  benefit  for  a  larger  number  of  natives  than  is  pjossible 
when  they  are  scattered  in  more  or  less  isolated  and  small  villages. 
This  policy  at  present  is  in  its  infancy,  but  sufficient  progress  has 
been  made  to  clearly  demonstrate  its  feasibility  in  parts  of  Alaska. 
Much  along  this  line  can  not  be  done,  however,  unless  appropria- 
tions are  available  with  which  to  launch  the  industrial  enterprises 
necessarv  to  the  success  of  such  native  reserves  and  to  maintain  and 
equip  scKools  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  natives  attracted  to  such 
reserves.  These  reserves  are  in  no  sense  to  be  confused  with  the 
Indian  reservations  of  the  States.  The  reserves  in  Alaska  are  set 
aside  merely  for  the  use  of  natives,  arid  residence  upon  them  in  no 
way  curtails  the  freedom  of  the  native.  In  his  present  state  he  is 
no  match  for  his  keener  white  brother  and  his  interests  must,  there- 
fore, be  protected.  Equallv  important  with  his  educational  and 
industrial  development  is  the  proper  care  of  the  native's  physical 
well-being.  Here  again  the  vast  area  to  be  covered  and  the  scat- 
tered villages  to  be  provided  for  make  the  task  colossal.  The  native 
of  Alaska  has  great  recuperative  power  and  needs  in  many  cases 
only  a  little  medical  aid  or  advice.  This  can  usually  be  given  by 
the  teacher,  if  a  native  school  is  at  hand.  There  are,  however,  many 
chronic  cases  in  practically  every  village  which  are  in  most  urgent 
need  of  a  physician's  care  and  treatment.  Having  an  appropriation 
of  but  $50,000  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  utterly  unable  to  cope 
with  the  situation. 

Trachoma,  tuberculosis,  and  venereal  diseases  are  the  most  com- 
mon of  their  afflictions  and  must  be  combated  energetically  to  save 
the  natives  from  extermination.  Unless  the  appropriations  for  med- 
ical relief  keep  pace  with  those  for  educational  and  industrial  mat- 
ters, the  latter  will  be  practically  useless.  The  responsibility  for  this 
lack  of  attention  lies  wholly  with  Congress.  The  needs,  particularly 
the  medicalj  have  been  presented  to  Congress  time  and  again  by  va- 
rious agencies,  with  no  result  except  appropriations  that  are  inade- 
quate and  that  can  not  possibly  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  When 
one  considers  that  a  seaman  with  but  60  days'  service  has  at  his  dis- 

e>sal  free  medical  and  hospital  care  under  the  United  States  Public 
ealth  Service  in  any  United  States  port,  whenever  it  is  needed,  it 
seems  rank  discrimination  to  permit  tne  natives  of  Alaska,  who  are 
practically  helpless  without  such  aid,  to  go  unattended.  Not  only  is 
it  necessary  to  provide  this  aid  for  the  sake  of  those  afflicted,  but  also 
for  those  who  may  yet  remain  well.  Equally  important  is  the  con- 
sideration for  the  white  population,  as  the  physical  deficiencies  of 
the  natives,  unless  promptly  attended  to,  become  a  menace  to  their 
white  neighbors. 
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THE  ALASKA  NATIVE  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 

Seventy  schools,  of  which  two  were  summer  schools  only,  were 
maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  during  the  past  year.  The 
total  enrollment  was  3,600.  Most  of  these  schools  included  the 
elementary  grades  only,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  teachers.  In 
some  of  the  larger  villages  more  advanced  work,  up  to  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grade,  was  done,  as  at  Metlakatla^  Hydaburg,  Unalakleet, 
Wales,  and  Barrow,  where  from  three  to  six  teachers  are  employed. 
The  curriculum  covered  includes  not  only  the  three  "  R's,"  but  such 
practical  subjects  as  manual  training,  domestic  science,  agriculture, 
sanitation  and  hygiene;  and,  in  order  that  the  adults  may  have 
similar  advantages,  evening  classes  are  held  in  the  school  rooms  and 
meetings  for  the  women  of  the  villages  are  held  afternoons  at  regular 
intervals.  Thus  the  entire  village  comes  in  contact  with  the  school 
and  enjoys  its  benefits.  The  influence  of  these  schools,  therefore,  can 
not  be  gauged  by  reports  of  the  enrollment  of  the  day  school. 

Quite  often  the  teachers  are  the  only  white  people  in  the  native 
communities  and  the  natives,  therefore,  naturally  look  to  them  for 
guidance,  counsel,  and  assistance  in  matters  concerning  their  welfare, 
in  addition  to  the  school-room  duties  the  teachers  devote  themselves 
to  "  settlement "  work  and  by  practical  advice  and  example  improve 
the  modes  of  living  of  their  villagers.  The  teachers  in  this  service 
must,  therefore,  not  onlv  possess  pedagogical  ability,  but  must  be  all- 
around,  practical  people  who  can  be  of  service  to  the  entire  com- 
munity. Each  school  is  also  provided  with  a  well-selected  assortment 
of  medicines  with  which  to  alleviate  the  minor  ailments  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  people.  The  more  medical  knowledge  a  teacher  possesses 
the  more  effective  is  this  important  phase  of  the  work.  The  school- 
room work  of  the  native  boys  ana  ^irls  makes  a  very  creditable 
showing,  comparing  very  favorably  with  that  done  in  white  schools. 
During  February  a  southeastern  Alaska  school  fair  was  held  at 
Metlakatla  at  T^hich  exhibits  from  most  of  the  schools  of  the  district 
were  shown.  Delegations  from  Klawack  and  Hydaburg  attended 
and  the  usual  contests  between  these  two  schools  and  Metlakatla  were 
events  of  the  week.  Properly  engraved  certificates  were  awarded  to 
the  victorious  contestants  and  the  owners  of  the  best  exhibits.  This 
fair  was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  will  probably  be  an  annual  event, 
being  not  only  of  benefit  to  the  native  children  and  an  inspiration 
for  tneir  best  efforts,  but  also  an  opportunity  for  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  to  compare  methods  and  be  of  mutual  assistance.  The  in- 
dustrial work  which  is  of  such  importance  to  the  natives  is  gradually 
being  developed.  The  progress  which  has  been  made,  however,  has 
been  handicapped  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  Just  as  important  as 
a  practical  education  is  to  the  native  children  is  the  assistance  which 
aaults  need  along  industrial  lines.  Enough  has  been  done  to  dem- 
onstrate that  such  an  investment  is  secure  and  will  bring  a  very 
satisfactory  return.  However,  this  has  been  accomplished  practically 
without  Federal  aid.  If  a  large  number  of  natives  are  to  be  tnught 
industrial  independence  a  reinibursable  fund  is  necessary,  which  can 
be  used  for  the  launching  of  native  enterprises,  properly  supervised, 
returns  to  the  fund  being  made  by  annual  installments,  the  fund  thus 
replenished  being  used  m  the  launching  of  other  enterprises.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  has  for  several  years  asked  for  $25,000  for  this 
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purpose  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  granted  at  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  Congress. 

There  are  at  present  10  native  cooperative  store  companies  in 
Alaska,  whose  local  affairs  are  supervised  and  the  books  kept  by  the 
teachers  located  at  the  places  where  the  stores  are  maintained.  Two 
of  them  have  sawmills  with  which  they  produce  lumber  for  local 
use  and  wherever  a  market  may  be  had.  The  accounts  of  these  store 
companies  are  annually  audited.  By  an  adequate  accounting  system 
which  makes  possible  definite  statements  in  regard  to  business,  these 
native  companies  are  of  invaluable  educational  benefit  to  the  native 
stockholders.  They  are  uniformly  succesf ul  and  are  a  credit  to  the 
natives,  having  been  capitalized  with  their  own  money  and  credit 
received  from  Seattle  wholesale  houses,  and  are  managed  entirely  by 
themselves,  except  for  the  advice  and  oversight  of  the  teacher. 

Agriculture  is  being  developed  through  school  gardens  with  very 
gratifying  results.  These  school  gardens  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  section  of  Alaska,  and  through  this  agency  not  only  the  in- 
terest of  the  younger  generation  is  being  stimulated,  but  that  of  the 
entire  village.  The  energy  expended  on  their  gardens  will  bring 
especially  good  returns  this  year,  when  the  prices  of  food  of  all 
kinds  are  almost  prohibitive.  By  a  lar^e  production  of  vegetables 
and  the  storage  of  large  quantities  of  dried  fish,  canned  berries,  and 
other  local  products,  the  natives  can  live  almost  independently  of 
outside  supplies,  thereby  contributing  materially  to  the  conservation 
of  food  in  the  United  States. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  industrial  work  in  connection 
with  the  native  school  is  being  developed  on  Atka  Island.  As  an 
experiment,  two  head  of  cattle  were  shipped  there  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  five  years  ago.  This  small  hero  has  now  increased  to  eight 
head.  A  silo  has  been  erected,  the  ensilage  being  made  of  the  lux- 
uriant grass  of  the  island,  on  which  the  cattle  seem  to  thrive. 

Not  a  small  share  of  the  success  of  this  school  service  is  due  to 
the  well  organized  supervision  given  the  schools.  The  Territory  is 
divided  into  five  districts,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  superin- 
tendent directly  responsible  to  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  division  in 
Seattle.  These  superintendents  are  required  to  visit  each  school  at 
least  once  a  year,  which,  in  addition  to  always  being  in  close  touch 
with  the  local  conditions  of  each  school,  makes  a  uniform  and  efficient 
school  system  possible.  The  superintendents  travel  by  means  of 
regular  steamers,  launches,  dog  teams,  and  reindeer.  In  the  western 
and  northwestern  districts,  the  reindeer  is  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation used  by  the  superintendents  during  the  winter;  and  the 
hundreds  of  miles  traversed  by  them  is  indisputable  proof  of  the 
feasibility  of  reindeer  for  transportation.  In  order  to  properly  pro- 
tect the  natives'  interest,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  service  for- 
bid its  employees  from  engaging  in  trade  for  profit.  During  the 
years  of  its  existence,  there  has  been  but  one  noteworthy  example  of 
the  transgression  of  this  rule.  This  occurred  at  Wainwright,  Alaska, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1915-16.  The  teacher  in  charge  and  his  wife 
traded  with  the  natives  during  the  winter  for  white  fox  skins  to 
such  a  successful  extent  that  when  the  skins  were  sold  upon  their 
arrival  in  Seattle  the  following  summer  they  found  themselves  tem- 
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porarily  richer  by  the  net  profits  of  over  $3,000.  Action  against 
them  was  immediately  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  one- 
half  of  the  amount  was  recovered  for  the  Wainwright  natives.  This 
money  was  used  the  next  year  as  a  nucleus  for  a  cooperative  store  at 
that  place.  The  matter  was  settled  by  compromise  and  a  larger  re- 
covery would  have  been  probable  except  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
claimed  that  the  trading  had  been  done  by  the  teacher's  wife,  who 
was  not  under  actual  appointment  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
amended  regulations  now  apply  to  all  members  of  the  teacher's 
family  who  reside  with  the  teacher  in  quarters  furnished  by  the 
bureau. 

A  very  important  need  of  the  bureau  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  its  schools  is  a  power  schooner.  The  bureau  must  necessarily 
place  its  schools  where  the  natives  have  their  villages.  Consequently 
many  are  located  out  of  the  paths  of  the  regular  transportation  lines. 
Hence  every  summer  the  Dureau  is  hard  put  to  secure  suitable 
vessels  in  which  to  ship  the  annual  supplies  to  these  inaccessible 
places.  Usually  such  suitable  vessels  have  to  be  paid  exorbitant 
rates  to  induce  them  to  call  at  these  points.  Added  to  this  is  the 
uncertainty  of  these  vessels  making  such  calls  before  navigation 
closes.  Oi  paramount  importance  is  the  safety  of  the  people  who 
are  sent  as  teachers.  The  means  by  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
get  the  teachers  to  some  of  these  posts  are  without  question  hazard- 
ous and  inadequate.  The  people  who  are  willing  to  undertake  the 
work  at  these  lonesome  stations  should  not  be  asked  to  take  all 
these  unnecessary  risks  to  their  lives  and  the  inconveniences  which 
at  present  are  re(iuired  of  them.  If  the  bureau  had  a  boat  of  350 
or  400  tons  capacity,  it  could  carrv  teachers  and  deliver  the  supplies 
promptly,  safely,  and  economically.  To  reach  the  stations  in  the 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  except  the  few  that  are  ports  of 
call  for  regular  steamers,  is  an  ever-present  worry  to  the  officials 
of  the  bureau.  After  such  a  boat  had  served  its  usefulness,  it  could 
be  used  as  a  training  ship  for  the  native  boys  of  southeastern  Alaska. 
This  phase  alone,  were  no  other  considered,  should  justify  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  boat  in  question. 

THE  METLAKAHTLA  INDIANS. 

Affairs  at  Metlakahtla  assumed  a  somewhat  more  definite  shape 
during  the  past  year.  The  legality  of  the  fishery  reserve  having 
been  reaffirmed  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  definite  plans  for 
the  development  of  this  interesting  colony  are  now  being  formulated. 
While  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  have  preferred  to  have 
handled  the  colony  on  a  native  cooperative  basis,  sufficient  capital 
could  not  be  raisea.  Neither  were  Federal  appropriations  available 
for  this  purpose.  The  fire  in  May,  1916.  which  destroyed  the  old 
cannen^  ouildings,  automatically  cancelea  the  agreement  with  the 
P.  E.  Harris  Co.  for  the  rehabilitating  and  operation  of  the  cannery 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  Negotiations  were,  therefore,  opened  foV 
again  leasing  the  cannery  and  fishing  privileges  of  the  island.    Two 

food  offers  were  made— by  J.  L.  Smiley  and  C.  L.  Burkhardt.  The 
id  of  the  former  was  considered  the  more  attractive  by  the  council 
of  Metlakahtla  and  the  Interior  Department  and  was  accepted. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  cannery  is  to  be  rebuilt  in 
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time  for  use  during  the  season  of  1918,  beyond  which  the  cannery 
is  to  be  operated  for  four  additional  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  revenues  accruing  from  the  contract,  consisting  of  1  cent 
per  fish  for  all  fish  taken*  from  the  reserve  by  the  lessee,  are  expected 
to  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  Interior  Department  to  take  over  the 
property  of  the  lessee,  after  which  the  cannery  will  be  run  by  the 
native  cooperative  company  which  was  organized  in  1916,  under 
the  name  of  the  Metlakahtla  Commercial  Co.  This  compajiy  is  now 
doing  a  general  mercantile  business  and  is  managing  the  sawmill, 
which  has  produced  most  of  the  lumber  for  the  new  cannery  build- 
ings which  are  nearing  completion  at  the  present  time.  Originally 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $2,295,  the  present  paid-up  stock  of  the 
Metlakahtla  Commercial  Co.  is  $7,375.  A^  continued  growth  will 
place  this  company  on  a  firm  financial  basis  and  will  enable  it  to 
take  over  the  cannery  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease. 
Through  the  means  thus  afforded,  tlie  economic  restoration  of  this 
colony  is  assured,  not  only  in  the  final  possession  of  the  cooperative 
cannery  but  the  wages  and  incomes  thus  assured  the  inhabitants  dur- 
ing successive  years.  Considerable  opposition  to  this  reserve  has  at 
times  been  evidenced  by  various  people,  but  the  opposition  invari- 
ably, it  would  seem,  reveals  selfish  motives. 

Alaska  has  miles  and  miles  of  territory  in  which  the  progressive 
white  man  is  well  able  to  secure  a  good  return  for  his  energy.  Efforts 
which  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  the  protection  given  a  few  Indians 
through  the  setting  aside  of  a  small  island  in  order  that  they  may 
live  happily  and  contentedly  must  be  condemned.  If  it  were  possible 
for  the  objectors  to  view  the  matter  from  a  broad,  humanitarian 
standpoint,  their  objections  would  unquestionably  cease.  The  re- 
peated statement  that  the  Annette  Island  fishery  reserve  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  "foreign"  Indians  who  migrated  from  British 
Columbia  fails  of  itself  when  confronted  with  the  fact  that  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Metlakahtla  were  bom  in  Alaska.  The 
Metlakahtlans  are  already  one  of  the  mosl  progressive  tribes  in 
Alaska,  and  if  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  left  unhampered  by  outside 
influence  this  native  community  wiir  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  contented  in  the  Territory.  The  bureau  has  al- 
ready established  an  excellent  day  school  whose  efficiency  will  be 
increased  when  the  present  building  is  completed.  The  remaining 
wing  win  include  a  gymnasium,  an  auditorium,  shower  baths,  domes- 
tic-science and  manual-training  rooms,  two  additional  schoolrooms, 
and  a  small  surgery.  Added  to  this  will  be  the  machine  shop  of  the 
lessee  of  the  cannery,  which  will  be  available  during  the  winter  for 
the  classes  from  the  school.  With  this  equipment  as  a  nucleus,  the 
way  is  opened,  with  but  a  little  additional  outlay,  for  a  small  board- 
ing and  industrial  school  for  advanced  pupils  from  southeastern 
Alaska. 

At  present  many  native  children  are  sent  to  the  States  to  attend 
the  Cushman  and  Chemawa  schools,  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  for  advanced  training  as  well  as  elementary  education.  This 
course  has  proved  very  disastrous,  as  the  change  in  climate  usually 
impairs  their  health  to  such  an  extent  that  tuberculosis  is  contracted, 
after  which  the  decline  is  rapid,  and  the  complete  change  in  environ- 
ment has  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  pupils'  future  usefulness.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  pupils  live  in  the  training  schools  are  radically 
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different  from  their  previous  environments.  The  trades  they  learn 
are  frequently  useless  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  and  the  ideas 
and  views  of  life  which  are  the  result  of  the  life  at  a  school  where 
every  act  is  according  to  a  well-ordered  program,  which  thereby  <Us- 
places  individual  responsibility,  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  read- 
just themselves  to  the  environment  of  the  native  villages  when  they 
again  reach  their  home.  All  this,  combined  with  impaired  health, 
makes  such  pupils  practically  failures  when  they  return  home.  The 
training  schools  for  these  native  pupils  must  be  located  in  Alaska, 
under  conditions  similar  to  their  previous  environments,  where  health 
will  not  be  impaired  but  rather  improved  on  account  of  supervision 
and  where  only  such  practical  subjects  will  be  taught  as  will  be  useful 
to  them  in  the  future. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  SERVICE. 

The  needs  of  this  service  may,  therefore,  be  summed  up  in  four 
main  points,  all  of  which  are  dependent  on  increased  appropriations 
from  Congress: 

First.  More  schools.  As  already  shown,  actual  schoolroom  work, 
while  important,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  beneficient  results  of  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  a  native  community.  There  are  numer- 
ous villages  in  Alaska  of  sufficient  size  to  more  than  justify  the 
establishment  of  schools. 

Second.  A  reimbursable  fund  with  which  to  establish  industrial 
enterprises  among  the  natives  as  an  insurance  for  economic  inde- 
pendence. 

Third.  A  power  schooner  to  be  used  as  a  freighter  and  as  a  train- 
ing ship. 

Fourth.  An  industrial  training  school  in  southeastern  Alaska  for 
advanced  pupils. 

THE  ALASKA  NATIVE  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

This  service  is  under  the  Bureau  of  Education,  with  the  advice 
and  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  The 
appropriation  for  this  work  for  the  past  year  was  $50,000,  which  was 
$25,000  more  than  the  first  appropriation  ever  made  for  medical  relief 
among  the  natives,  granted  the  previous  year.  Before  that  a  portion 
of  the  educational  appropriation  had  been  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  present  appropriation  just  about-  covers  the  work  previously 
supported  under  the  educational  fund.  The  past  year  a  well-equipped 
and  complete  hospital  was  maintained  at  Juneau,  having  a  capacity 
of  20  patients  and  a  staff  consisting  of  a  physician,  three  nurses,  an 
orderly,  janitor,  cook,  and  interpreter.  From  the  fact  that  the 
hospital  was  kept  filled  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  one  may  judge 
of  the  long-felt  need  it  is  filling  and  the  great  service  it  is  to  the 
native  population  of  southeastern  Alaska.  Small  hospitals,  housed 
in  former  school  buildings,  were  also  maintained  at  Kanakanak  on 
Bristol  Bay,  and  Nulato  on  the  Yukon,  each  of  which  was  in  charge 
of  a  physician  and  one  nurse.  The  one  at  Kanakanak  is  now  being 
enlarged  and  altered,  which,  upon  completion,  will  make  it  a  mod- 
em and  complete  hospital  of  11  beds  capacity.  In  addition  to  the 
three  physicians  in  charge  at  these  hospitals,  the  bureau  had  under 
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appointment  a  physician  at  Nome  and  at  Cordova,  and  contracts  with 
physicians  at  Council,  Candle,  and  EUamar.  In  addition  to  the 
nurses  at  the  three  hospitals,  a  nurse  was  stationed  at  St.  Michael, 
Koggiung  on  Bristol  Bay,  and  Akiak  on  the  Kuskokwim;  also  two 
tarayeling  nurses  in  southeastern  Alaska.  Contracts  for  the  care  of 
native  patients  were  also  made  at  Nome,  Ellamar,  Anchora^,  and 
Seattle.  The  last-named  was  a  children's  orthopedic  hospital,  to 
which  Alaska  native  children  were  sent  for  special  treatment. 

Each  school  has  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  medicines  and  sup- 
plies, which  constitutes  a  small  dispensary  with  which  the  teacher 
ministers  to  the  ailments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which 
the  school  is  located.  Anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  extent  and 
geography^  of  Alaska  will  realize  instantl]^  the  handicap  the  Bureau 
of  Education  is  laboring  under  in  attempting  to  minister  to  the  local 
native  needs  with  such  a  limited  appropriation.  Much  has  been 
written  and  said  concerning  the  relief  which  the  natives  should 
have.  Without  this  relief  ail  other  plans  for  them  are  necessarily 
futile.  An  analysis  of  the  situation  causes  one  almost  to  agree  with 
the  pessimistic  alternative  that  the  Congress  should  either  attend  to 
the  needs  of  the  natives  in  a  comprehensive  and  sufficient  manner  or 
else  do  nothing  at  all  and  allow  the  race  to  die  out  as  quickly  as 
possible.  While  the  service  now  rendered  in  the  few  places  men- 
tioned is  efficient  and  valuable,  the  total  results  are  meager  when 
compared  with  the  total  native  population.  It  is  almost  incompre- 
hensible that  Congress,  which  provides  for  the  Indians  of  the  States 
with  such  a  lavish  hand,  can  not  grant  a  few  thousands  to  a  people 
who  have  never  been  charges  of  the  Government  and  who  ask  for  onlv 
a  little  assistance  to  their  own  efforts  to  make  them  useful  and  self- 
reliant  citizens. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  could  easily  make  excellent  use  of  an 
appropriation  of  $200,000.  With  this  sum  an  effective  medical 
service  could  be  organized  with  which  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
people.  While  the  vast  extent  of  the  Territory  will  always  be  a 
nandicap  in  covering  this  field,  ^  the  sum  mentioned  would  make 
possible  the  establishment  of  additional  hospitals  and  appointments 
of  physicians  at  strategical  points  in  the  Territory,  where  tne  greatest 
number  of  serious  cases  could  be  treated,  and  the  appointment  of 
nurses  in  communities  not  sufficiently  populated  to  justify  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  large  enough  tp  warrant  the  services  of 
competent  nurses.^ 

As  tuberculosis  is  so  prevalent  among  the  natives,  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  disease.^  The  bureau's  estimates  include  the 
construction  of  tubercular  cabins  in  connection  with  the  hospitals 
at  Akiak  and  Kanakanak  and  the  erection  and  maintenance  in  the 
Chilkat  Valley  of  a  tubercular  sanitarium  of  50  beds.  It  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  that  this,  as  well  as  the  other  plans  for  this  urgent 
work,  will  be  speedily  realized.  The  establishment  of  hospitals  for 
natives  is  not  only  of  benefit  to  the  native  people,  but  also  to  the 
whites.  The  present  hospitals,  excepting  Juneau,  are,  and  the  pro- 
posed hospitals  will  be,  located  in  sections  not  served  by  white  hos- 
pitals. The  appropriation  act  is  so  worded  as  to  permit  the  admis- 
sion of  white  patients,  and  this  provision  has  already  proved  a 
godsend  to  sick  and  injured  miners  and  prospectors. 
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Inhere  is  at  present  no  definite  arrangement  in  regfard  to  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  natives  in  villages  where  Territorial  schools  are 
located.  The  bureau  holds  that  when  white  inhaJbitants  of  such  a 
village  have  secured  a  Territorial  school  for  their  community  the 
bureau  is  not  justified  in  continuing  its  school  in  a  place  where  the 
total  population,  both  native  and  white,  is  not  large  enough  to  sup- 
port two  schools.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  native  school,  the 
bureau  no  lon^r  has  a  representative  in  such  a  community  and  is, 
therefore,  not  m  a  position  to  attempt  to  look  after  the  natives.  It 
also  holds  that,  since  the  Territorial  school  was  voluntarily  requested, 
the  accompanying  responsibility  for  the  care  of  all  the  inhabitants 
and  their  mterests  is  mereby  assumed  by  the  Territorial  authorities. 
However,  these  local  school  boards  have  renounced  this  respon- 
sibility and  the  Territory  has  been  unable  to  assist  in  the  matter. 
Consequently  the  natives'  in  these  ccxnmunities  receive  no  attention 
at  all.  Were  the  bureau's  appropriations  sufficiently  large  to  meet 
the  needs- of  the  natives  this  question  would  not  arise.  Under  the 
present  conditions,  however,  the  bureau  must  expend  its  fimds  where 
the  greatest  benefits  to  the  natives  will  accrue,  and  the  communities 
sufficiently  populated  with  white  people  to  lustify  a  Territorial  school 
are  not  considered  as  dependent  on  the  bureau's  oversight  as  are 
more  purely  native  villages. 

ALASKA  REINDEER  SERVICE. 

Statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  are  not  yet  available, 
but  a  conservative  estimate  would  place  the  total  number  of  reindeer 
in  Alaska  at  95,000.  This  large  number  is  the  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion into  Alaska,  in  1892,  of  1,280  reindeer  from  Siberia.  The  sta- 
tistics for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1916,  show  a  total  of  82,151  rein- 
deer, distributed  among  85  herds.  Of  this  number,  56,045,  or  58  per 
cent,  were  owned  by  1,293  natives ;  3,390,  or  4  per  cent,  by  the  United 
States;  5,186,  or  6  per  cent,  by  missions;  and  17,530,  or  22  per  cent, 
by  Laplanders  and  other  whites.  That  this  industry  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  natives  interested  is  recognized  in  the  fact  that  the 
income  of  the  natives  from  this  industry,  exclusive  of  meat  and  hides 
used  by  themselves,  amounted  to  $91,430.  That  the  reindeer  industry 
has  proved  a  successful  enterprise  from  a  financial  standpoint  is  seen 
in  the  following  table : 

VaJuatlon  of  56,045  reindeer  owned  by  natives  in  1916,  at  $25 $1, 401. 125 

Total  income  of  natives  from  reindeer,  1808-1916 470, 837 

Valuation  of  26,106  reindeer  owned  by  missions,  Laplanders,  and 

other  whites  and  the  Government  in  1916 652,  (550 

Total  income  of  missions  and  Laplanders  and  other  whites  from 

reindeer,  1893-1916 146, 926 


Total  valuation  and  Income 2, 671, 538 

Total  Government  appropriations,  1893-1916 : —        312, 000 


Gain  (756  per  cent) 2,359,538 

This  industry  was  introduced  into  Alaska  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  the  natives  economically  independent  in  such  portions  of 
Alaska  to  which  the  industry  could  be  adapted.  In  this  tne  industry 
has  been  eminently  successful.  The  distribution  of  the  deer  has  now 
been  firmly  established  and  the  natives  affected  thereby  are  assured  of 
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a  livelihood  that  is  usually  limited  only  by  the  individual's  energy. 
Even  in  such  sections  where  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  the  op- 
portunities to  realize  any  financial  returns  from  reindeer,  his  herd 
provides  the  native  and  his  family  with  food,  clothing,  and  trans- 
portation, which  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  prevent  him  from  be- 
coming a  charge  to  the  Government. 

The  distribution  of  the  deer  has  been  accomplished  through  a  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship  whereby  a  native  serves  four  years  as  appren- 
tice, at  the  end  of  which  time  he  owns  the  deer  called  for  by  the  con- 
tract of  apprenticeship,  namely,  6  deer  the  first  year,  8  the  sec- 
ond, and  10  each  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Having  satisfac- 
torily served  his  apprenticeship,  he  then  liecomes  a  herder  and  as- 
sumes charge  of  his  nerd.  Each  herder  is  required  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  to  take  apprentices  under  the  same  terms  that  he  himself 
served  as  apprentice.  The  distribution  is  thereby  perpetuated  and 
will  continue  long  after  the  Government  itself  owns  no  deer. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  industry  is  to  assist  the  natives 
and  for  this  reason  has  been  restricted  to  them  as  much  as  possible, 
the  past  three  years  have  seen  the  entrance  of  the  white  man  into 
the  enterprise.  The  rules  and  regulations  forbid  natives  to  sell 
female  deer,  except  to  natives.  However,  certain  Laplanders  who 
were  brought  to  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  natives  in  the 
care  of  deer,  for  which  they  received  reindeer,  were  not  subject  to 
this  restriction  and  consequently  a  herd  of  about  1,200  deer  was 
acquired  by  Lomen  &  Co.,  of  Nome,  during  1914.  During  1915  this 
company,  desiring  to  increase  its  herd  and  not  finding  any  more 
Lapp  deer  conveniently  available  negotiated  a  purchase  of  about 
1 ,000  deer  from  herds  of  the  Swedis?i  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 
of  America  at  Golovin.  These  herds  were  the  result  of  a  loan  of  deer 
made  to  the  mission  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  industry,-  when 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  distribute  the  deer 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  appropriations  being  small  and  the 
philanthropic  enterprise  being  in  line  with  missionary  work,  it  was 
thought  that  the  loan  of  a  small  herd  to  each  mission  in  the  field, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  same  method  of  distribution  to  the 
natives  should  be  used  as  in  the  Government  herds,  would  be  of  mu- 
tual assistance  and  would  aid  materially  in  the  rapid  distribution  of 
the  deer.  Some  of  the  earlier  contracts  covering  such  loans  were 
drawn  very  loosely.  It  appears  the  Golovin  mission's  loan  was  made 
under  oral  a^eement  with  the  then  local  missionaries.  Years  later 
the  missionaries  had  changed  and  the  agreement  was  gradually  for- 
gotten, so  that  when  the  offer  of  about  |l8,000  was  made  by  Lomen 
&  Co.  it  was  forthwith  accepted.  The  matter  has  since  oeen  the 
subject  of  controversy  between  the  bureau  and  the  mission  board, 
in  which  the  former  has  tried  to  show  the  board  that,  although  the 
legal  reasons  may  be  poor^  the  board  is  morally  bound  to  preserve 
the  original  objects  of  the  introduction  of  deer  into  Alaska,  namely, 
the  distribution  among  the  natives.  The  final  disposition  of  this 
matter  depends  on  the  outcome  of  litigation  at  present  under  way, 
in  connection  with  a  later  and  similar  violation  of  the  Norwegian 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  at  Teller  which,  in  1916,  sold  about 
800  deer  to  Lomen  &  Co.  The  loan  to  this  mission  is  covered  by 
written  contract,  which  it  is  alleged  has  been  deliberately  brokeD 
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by  the  mission  in  its  sale  of  female  deer  to  other  than  natives.  The 
matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  its 
final  outcome  will  be  important,  since  it  will  affect  the  status  of  all 
deer  now  held  by  missionary  organizations  in  Alaska.. 

Four  reindeer  fairs  were  held  during  January  and  Februarjr  at 
Akiak  on  the  Kuskokwim,  Shatolik  in  the  Norton  Sound  region. 
I^loo  on  Seward  Peninsula,  and  Noatak  in  Uie  Kotzebue  Sound 
district.  These  fairs  were  largely  attended  by  natives  and  whites 
who  are  interested  in  the  reindeer  industry.  The  usual  contests  en- 
livened the  week's  festivities.  Lectures  were  given  daily  on  various 
phases  of  the  work;  discussions  were  held  and  many  controversies 
arising  in  connection  with  the  ownership  of  deer  and  the  personal 
affairs  of  herders  and  apprentices  were  settled  by  a  native  council, 
elected  by  the  delegates  to  the  fairs.  These  conventions  have  now 
become  permanent  annual  affairs,  and  their  importance  to  the  natives 
and  the  mdustry  can  not  be  rated  too  highly.  The  rivalry  engendered 
makes  for  increased  interest  and  renewed  efforts  ill  the  various  phases 
of  reindeer  work.  The  annual  comparison  of  methods  means  in- 
creased efficiency  of  herders  and  apprentices,  and  the  amicable  settle- 
ment of  differences  which  invariably  arise  between  reindeer  men 
results  in  harmony  and  ^ood-fellowship. 

The  needs  of  this  service  may  be  summarized  in  an  increased  ap- 
propriation for  the  purpose  of  employing  two  specialists,  whose 
duties  will  be  to  introduce  methods  for  improvement  of  breeding 
and  scientific  handlinj^  of  the  deer ;  to  investigate  reindeer  diseases 
and  establish  means  of  combating  them,  and  to  give  special  attention 
to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  improvement  of  the  industry.  This 
enterprise  has  now  assumed  proportions  that  make  it  imperative  that 
it  be  handled  in  a  scientific  manner.  The  present  appropriation  of 
$6,000  is,  and  the  past  appropriations  have  been,  only  large  enough 
for  the  work  of  distributmg  the  deer  among  the  natives.  Because 
of  a  lack  of  funds  this  distribution  has  necessarily  been  limited  and 
very  gradual.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  this  industry  must  be 
handled  with  due  respect  to  its  size  and  importance.  That  Federal 
appropriations  invested  in  this  enterprise  bring  a  magnificent  return 
has  already  been  proved.  Congress  should,  therefore,  not  hesitate  in 
providing  additional  means  for  continued  improvement  and  scientific 
management  of  this  industry. 

FISHBRIBS. 

Of  the  natural  resources  of  Alaska  the  fisheries  stand  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  mineral  wealth.  For  many  years  after  Alaska  be- 
came an  American  possession  the  fisheries,  although  undeveloped  to 
anvtbing  like  their  present  importance,  far  exceeded  the  mineral 
values;  later  for  a  period  of  several  years  the  mineral  and  fisheries 
outputs  were  approximately  of  equal  value,  and  in  the  last  two  years, 
witn  the  great  increase  in  the  production  of  .copper  in  Alaska,  the 
value  of  the  annual  output  of  minerals  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  fisheries.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  since  Alaska 
was  purchased  in  1867  the  total  value  of  the  fisheries,  including 
aauatic  furs,  is  only  a  few  million  dollars  less  than  the  value  of  the 
mineral  products.  Unlike  certain  other  industries,  copper  mining 
for  instance,  the  business  need  not  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of 
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the  future  in  any  degree  whatever.  With  mining  each  year's  output 
decreases  by  exactly  that  amount  the  wealth  which  will  ever  be 
available.  With  the  fisheries  a  year's  output  does  not  necessarily 
reduce  the  supply  of  future  years  at  all. 

Although  the  waters  of  Alaska  now  yield  fishery  products  to  the 
value  of  ^7,000,000  or  more  a  year,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  maxi- 
mum production  has  been  reached,  although  it  is  likely  that  the 
salmon  fishery  has  been  developed  as  far  as  it  is  safe  to  go  without 
endangering  the  future  supply.  The  waters  of  Alaska  teem  with 
herring  and  cod,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  develop  these 
fisheries  much  beyond  their  present  stage.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
the  herring  fishery.  Steps  nave  been  taken  this  year  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  to  increase  the  utilization  of  herring  and,  in  addition, 
to  develop  the  use  of  other  species  of  good  fish  which  heretofore 
have  not  been  given  much  attention  by  commercial  fisherman.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  commendable  effort  can  be  continued. 

The  salmon  fishery  is  the  most  important  to  Alaska;  the  halibut 
fishery  is  next  in  value,  while  the  cod,  herring,  and  whale  fisheries 
represent  other  important  phases  of  the  industry.  There  are  other 
species  of  fish  in  Alaska  waters  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  as- 
sume importance  commercially.  Among  these  are  trout,  grayling, 
whitefish,  rockfish,  eulachon,  and  others.  The  various  species  ot 
trout,  found  in  abundance  in  Alaska  waters,  offer  attractions  to  the 
angler.    Crabs,  clams,  mussels  and  shrimps  are  also  abundant. 

The  clam  canning  industry  has  recently  developed  to  considerable 
extent  in  the  central  district  of  Alaska.  This  industry  can  be  car- 
ried on  all  the  year  round  and  gives  promise  of  considerable  ex- 
tension, there  now  being  some  four  or  five  canneries  in  actual  opera- 
tion at  Cordova  and  other  points  in  the  Prince  William  Sound  re- 
gion. Another  recent  innovation  in  fishery  development  work  is  the 
utilization  of  shark  skins  for  the  manufacture  of  leather.  This  work 
has  been  fostered  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  is  yet  in  a  some- 
what experimental  stage,  but  promises  soon  to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  introduction  of  the  Scotch-cure  method  of  preparing 
herrinff  will  also  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Territory.  This  work 
was  taKen  up  in  Alaska  for  the  first  time  in  1917,  as  a  result  of  efforts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Gilbert,  of  Stanford  University,  has  been  in  Alaska 
this  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  life  history  of  the  salmon  and  undertaking  other 
features  of  scientific  research  which  may  throw  valuable  light  on  the 
future  management  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Territory. 

SALMON   HATCHERIES. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1917  six  salmon  hatcheries  were  operated  in 
Alaska,  two  by  the  Government  and  four  by  companies  engaged  in 
salmon  canning.  Companies  engaged  in  salmon  canning  who  op- 
erate hatcheries  approved  by  the  Government,  are  allowed  to  deduct 
from  taxes  due  on  their  canned  product  an  amount  equal  to  40  cents 
for  each  1,000  red  or  king  salmon  fry  released.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1916  the  five  privately  owned  hatcheries  operated  that  year  pro- 
duced 67,713,000  red  salmon  fry,  thereby  earning  $27,085.20  for  their 
owners.  -^  j 
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In  the  season  1916-16  the  total  number  of  young  red  or  sockeye 
salmon  liberated  was  142,964,140,  of  which  number  72,251^40  were 
released  from  the  Government  hatcheries.  In  the  calendar  year  1916, 
red  or  sockeye  salmon  eggs  were  taken  to  the  number  of  171,566,000; 
of  this  80,414,000  were  taken  from  the  two  Government  hatcheries, 
and  1,016,000  at  a  privately  owned  hatchery  which  ceased  operation 
on  June  30,  1916,  turning  over  to  the  Government  the  eggs  on  hand. 
In  the  same  year  39,079,600  humpback  salmon  eggs  were  collected  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Government  hatcheries.  Com- 
plete returns  in  regard  to  the  results  from  the  egg  take  of  the  calen- 
dar year  1916  are  not  yet  available. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

In  1916  there  were  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  23,994  per- 
sons, of  which  12,449  were  whites,  4,793  natives,  1,831  Japanese, 
2,371  Chinese,  and  2,550  miscellaneous,  consisting  of  Filipinos,  Mex- 
icans, negroes,  Porto  Ricans,  etc.  In  1915  the  grand  total  was 
22,462,  or  1,532  less  than  in  1916. 

MONET  INVESTED. 

In  1916  the  investments  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  amounted  to 
$39,569,612.  This  was  an  increase  of  $2,253,052  over  1915.  The  in- 
vestment in  the  salmon  canning  industry  alone  amounted  to  $34,- 
100,853,  or  approximately  86  per  cent  of  the  total.  Other  industries 
in  which  the  investment  exceeded  a  million  dollars  were  the  halibut 
fishery,  $2,149,311,  and  the  whale  fishery,  $1,091,471.  Of  the  total 
investment  in  1916  about  $16,500,000  was  in  southeast  Alaska, 
$7,130,000  in  central  Alaska,  and  $15,930,000  in  western  Alaska. 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF   PRODUCTS. 

In  1916  the  value  of  products  of  the  Alaska  fisheries,  exclusive  of 
aquatic  furs,  was  $26,156,559,  which  exceeded  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1915  by  $5,187,216.  In  both  quantity  and  value  the  out- 
put of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1916  was  greater  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  summary  of  the  products  of  the  Alaska  fisheries  in 
1916  shows  that  there  were  produced  4,900,627  cases  of  canned  sal- 
mon, valued  at  $23,269,429 ;  3,920,400  pounds  of  mild-cured  salmon, 
valued  at  $397,628;  17,734  barrels  of  pickled  salmon,  valued  at  $212,- 
667;  1,480,515  pounds  of  fresh  (including  local)  salmon,  valued  at 
$118,316;  863,406  pounds  of  frozen  salmon,  valued  at  $34,408;  60,622 
pounds  of  dry-salted,  dried,  and  smoked  salmon,  valued  at  $3,723,; 
5,672,118  pounds  of  fresh  (including  local)  halibut,  valued  at 
$407,422;  5,724,023  pounds  of  frozen  halibut,  valued  at  $268,319; 
68,958  pounds  of  fletched  halibut,  valued  at  $2,368 ;  30,458  pounds  of 
pickled  and  mild-cured  halibut,  valued  at  $1,354;  14,302,364  pounds 
of  cod,  valued  at  $518,797;  6,839,200  pounds  of  herring,  valued  at 
$216,640;  19,850  cases  of  canned  herring,  valued  at  $132,330;  188,926 
gallons  of  herring  oil,  valued  at  $47,231 ;  875  tons  of  herring  ferti- 
lizer, valued  at  $21,875;  717,500  gallons  of  whale  oil,  valued  at 
$291,500;  90,500  gallons  of  sperm  oil,  valued  at  $29,750;  2,272,000 
pounds  of  whale  fertilizer,  valued  at  $41,000;  1,873  pounds  of  whale- 
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bone,  valued  at  $1A71:  50,822  pounds  of  frozen  trout,  valued  at 
$3,647 ;  17  barrels  or  pickled  trout,  valued  at  $193 ;  530  cases  of  canned 
trout,  valued  at  $3,095;  304,141  pounds  of  sablefish,  valued  at  $11,185: 
27  barrels  of  Atka  mackerel,  valued  at  $270;  45,200  pounds  oi  red 
rock  cod,  valued  at  $1,294;  116,667  pounds  of  miscellaneous  fresh 
fish,  valued  at  $9,333;  10,093  cases  of  clams,  valued  at  $35,622;  72,005 

Sounds  of  shrimps,  valued  at  $3,636;  3,880  pounds  of  shrimp  ferti- 
zer  (shells),  valued  at  $114;  miscellaneous  by-products,  oil,  ferti- 
lizer and  meal,  valued  at  $47,925;  450  shark  hides,  valued  at  $4,000; 
and  2,700  gallons  of  shark  oil,  valued  at  1,350. 

THE  SALMON   INDUSTRY. 

The  salmon  industry  continues  to  be  by  far  the  most  important 
fishery  industry  of  Alaska.  There  are  nve  species  of  salmon  in 
Alaskan  waters,  all  of  which  are  of  commercial  value.  Based  on 
the  value  per  case  in  1916,  when  canned  the  most  valuable  is  the  red 
or  sockeye,  followed  by  the  king  or  spring,  the  cohoe  or  silver,  the 
humpback  or  pink,  and  the  chum  or  keta,  in  the  order  named. 

The  principal  methods  of  preserving  salmon  are  canning,  mild- 
curing,  and  pickling.  They  are  also  dry-salted^  dried,  and  smoked. 
In  addition  to  an  increased  use  of  fresh  salmon  m  Alaska,  fresh  and 
frozen  salmon  are  exported  from  the  Territory. 

Salmon  are  taken  in  Alaska  principally  by  means  of  seines,  gill 
nets,  and  pound  nets  or  traps.  In  1916  the  total  number  of  purse 
and  haul  seines  amounted  to  434,  as  compared  with  362  in  use  in  1915. 
The  number  of  gill  nets  operated  was  3,051  and  the  number  of  pound 
nets  373. 

The  total  number  of  salmon  taken  in  Alaska  in  1916  was  72,055,971, 
divided  among  the  several  species  as  follows:  Cohoe,  or  silver, 
2,453,331;  chum,  or  keta,  7,380,714;  humpback,  or  pink,  31,807,963; 
king,  or  spring,  680,720 ;  and  red,  or  sockeye,  29.733,243.  In  respect 
to  each  species  there  was  an  increase  over  the  tate  in  1915,  when  the 
total  was  63,537,244,  or  8,518,727  less  than  in  1916. 

Salmon  canning, — ^The  most  important  output  of  the  salmon  fishery 
is  canned  salmon.  In  1916  the  investment  in  the  salmon  canning 
industry  amounted  to  $34,100,853,  of  which  $12,730,402  was  in  south- 
east Alaska,  $6^326,029  in  central  Alaska,  and  $15,044,422  in  western 
Alaska.  The  mvestment  in  1916  was  $2,818,528  greater  than  in 
1915,  when  the  investment  was  $31,282,325.  This  increase  was  dis- 
tributed over  all  three  of  the  sections  mentioned.  The  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  salmon-canning  industry  in  1916  was  19,240, 
an  increase  of  1,499  over  1915.  The  output  of  canned  salmon  in 
1916  consisted  of  4,900,627  cases,  valued  at  $23,269,429,  as  compared 
with  4,500,293  cases  in  1915*,  valued  at  $18,653,015.  The  pack  and 
value,  according  to  species,  in  1916,  were  as  follows:  Cohoe,  or  silver, 
261,909  cases,  valued  at  $1,399,491;  chum,  or  keta,  724,115  cases, 
valued  at  $2,420,600;  humpback,  or  pink,  1,737,793  cases,  valued  at 
$6,330,185;  king,  or  spring,  65,873  cases,  valued  at  $353,420;  and  red 
or  sockeye  salmon,  2,110,937  cases,  valued  at  $12,765,733.  In  1916 
there  were  operated  in  the  salmon  industry  100  canneries,  as  com- 
pared with  85  in  1915. 

M^  curing  of  salmon. — ^In  the  past  the  mild-curing  industry  has 
been  dependent  largely  on  markets  now  closed  by  the  war.  How- 
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ever,  new  markets  for  mildH^ured  salmon  are  being  developed  both 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  Mild-curing  operations  in  Alaska 
are  confined  almost  altogether  to  the  southeastern  district.  In  this 
industry  in  1916  the  number  of  fixed  plants  operated  was  12;  the 
value  of  the  investment,  $519,580;  and  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed,  1,793.  The  product  amounted  to  3,920,400  pounds,  valued 
at  $397,628,  of  which  all  but  9,600  pounds,  valued  at  $1,080,  was 
produced  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Other  aahnon  industries  in  1916. — ^The  salmon  pickling  industry 
involved  an  investment  of  $340,887,  gave  employment  to  277  persons, 
and  yielded  a  product  of  17,734  barrels,  valued  at  $212,667.  Seven 
companies  engaged  in  the  freezing  of  salmon.  There  were  frozen 
863,406  pounds  of  salmon,  valued  at  $34,408.  Shipments  of  fresh 
salmon  amounted  to  1,480,515  pounds,  valued  at  $118,316,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  an  additional  230,000  pounds,  valued  at  $18,000,  were 
consumed  locally.  Dry-salted,  dried,  and  smoked  salmon  products 
amounted  to  60,622  pounds,  valued  at  $3,723. 

A  growing  business  in  Alaska,  worthy  of  encouragement,  is  that 
of  making  by-products  from  waste  materials  of  salmon  canneries. 
In  1916  there  were  manufactured  in  southeastern  Alaska  from  these 
materials  40,750  gallons  of  oil,  valued  at  $20,150;  505  tons  of  ferti- 
lizer, valued  at  $22,425;  and  214  tons  of  fish  meal,  valued  at  $5,350. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  statement  in  the  corresponding 
report  for  1916  in  regard  to  the  preliminary  returns,  indicating 
that  the  product  of  the  salmon  fishery  for  the  season  of  1916  would 
be  considerably  less  than  in  1915,  did  not  correctly  forecast  the 
situation  in  any  respect. 

Although  the  returns  for  1917  are  not  yet  complete,  it  is  likely 
that  the  product  of  the  salmon  fishery  will  exceed  that  of  1916.  In 
the  operations  now  in  progress  exceptionally  heavy  runs  of  salmon 
have  occurred  in  regions  where  heretofore  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  catch.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Icy  Straits  ana 
Chatham  Straits  sections  of  southeast  Alaska,  where,  during  a  part 
of  the  current  season,  the  canneries  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost 
to  take  care  of  the  unusually  heavy  run.  This  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  the  international  situation 
demands  as  large  a  production  of  aquatic  foods  as  possible. 

HALIBUT. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  the  salmon  industry  is  the  halibut 
fishery.  That  portion  of  the  halibut  fishery  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  which  should  properly  be  credited  to  Alaska  is  difficult  of 
determination.  A  large  portion  of  the  halibut  caught  in  extra 
territorial  waters  are  taken  by  the  fishing  vessels  direct  to  Prince 
Eupert  or  to  Puget  Sound  ports.  In  the  past  two  or  three  years 
a  situation  has  developed  which  threatens  to  entail  serious  loss  to 
the  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  United  States  which  handle  halibut 
The  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  through  to 
Prince  Rupert,  in  British  Columbia,  permits  that  port,  assisted  by 
governmental  aid,  to  compete  successfully  with  tne  ports  of  the 
United  States  in  handling  halibut  taken  by  vessels  belonging  to 
the  United  States.    The  controversy  which  has  arisen  has  resisted 
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in  proposed  legislation  bv  Congress  and  in  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence, but  no  definite  settlement  has  as  vet  been  made. 

Statistics  for  1916,  based  on  halibut  landed  in  Alaska  and  the 
shore  stations,  vessels,  and  equipment  used  in  connection  therewith, 
are  as  follows :  The  investment  amounted  to  $2,149,311,  as  compared 
with  $2,842,800  in  1915;  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  1,116, 
or  339  less  than  in  1915;  and  the  product  amounted  to  11,495,557 
pounds,  valued  at  $679,463,  as  against  15,417,789  pounds,  valued  at 
$781,011,  in  1915. 

COD. 

The  demand  for  cod  for  foreign  markets  stimulated  the  cod  fishery 
in  1916,  and  the  take  would  in  all  probability  have  been  larger  had 
it  not  been  for  the  great  demand  for  vessels  for  other  purposes.  The 
Alaska  cod  fishery  is  carried  on  (1)  by  means  of  vessels  which  sail 
from  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast  States  to  the  fishing  grounds  and 
transport  their  cktches  direct  to  their  home  ports,  and  (2)  by  op- 
erations carried  on  in  connection  with  shore  stations,  where  the  fish 
are  salted  and  later  shipped  to  the  States  by  transporting  vessels. 

The  investment  in  the  Alaska  cod  fishery  in  1916  amounted  to 
$564,212,  a  decrease  of  $6,778  from  1915.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  was  778,  an  increase  of  31  over  1915.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  cod  in  Alaskan  waters  in  1916  was  14,302,364  pounds,  valued 
at  $518,797.  This  was  an  increase  over  1915  of  106,589  pounds  and 
of  $128,598  in  value.  Of  this  production  10,579,177  pounds,  valued 
at  $376,290,  were  credited  to  the  vessels  operating  from  ports  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  States.  In  the  1916  product  there  were  included 
22,488  pounds  of  canned  cod,  valued  at  $2,337,  packed  at  a  salmon 
cannery  in  western  Alaska. 

HERRING  FISHERY. 

Herring  are  utilized  in  a  variety  of  ways — for  bait,  fresh  and 
frozen;  tor  food,  pickled,  smoked,  canned,  and  dry-salted;  and  at 
one  plant  a  part  of  the^  operations  is  the  manufacturing  of  oil 
and  fish  meal.  The  canning  of  herring  in  Alaska  was  initiated  in 
1916  at  Port  Walter.  The  total  investment  in  the  herring  fishery  of 
Alaska  in  1916  amounted  to  $509,046,  an  increase  of  140  per  cent 
when  compared  with  that  of  1915.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed was  392,  an  increase  of  234  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  products  were  valued  at  $418,076,  an  increase  of  $262,- 
497  over  1915.  The  herring  industrjr  in  -Alaska  is  at  present  con- 
fined largely  to  the  southeastern  district. 

In  connection  with  an  active  camjpaign  which  has  been  inaugu- 
rated this  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  interest  the  fishery 
trade  in  the  important  matter  of  utilizing  aquatic  products  and 
resources  which  have  been  more  or  less  neglected,  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  establishing  the  Scotch-cure  method  of  processing 
herring — ^an  important  industry  in  Europe,  but  heretofore  unknown 
in  Alaska.  The  bureau  engaged  experts  to  instruct  the  fishermen 
and  arouse  their  interest  in  this  metnod.  The  product  is  regarded 
in  most  markets  as  superior  to  that  resulting  from  the  more  simple 
Norwegian  process  of  pickling  herring.  This  new  work  is  already 
so  finmy  established  that  in  1917,  the  first  season  the  process  has 
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been  tried,  Alaska  will  probably  produce  upward  of  20,000  barrels 
of  Scotch-cured  herring,  in  addition  to  a  large  quantity  of  herring 
prepared  in  the  Norwegian  style.  The  production  of  Scotch-cured 
herring  alone  in  Alaska  this  year  will  probably  exceed  the  total 
quantity  of  Alaska  herring  pickled  in  the  Norwegian  style  last  year. 

WHALES. 

Shore  whaling  and  offshore  operations  in  Alaska  are  variable  in 
character  and  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The  following 
statements  refer  only  to  those  operations  which  are  carried  on  in 
connection  with  shore  stations  in  Alaska.  The  investment  in  1916 
amounted  to  $1«091,471,  a  decrease  of  $362,379  as  compared  with 
1915.  The  number  of  persons  employed  was  233,  an  increase  of  29 
as  compared  with  1916.  The  product  was  valued  at  $363,721,  which 
was  $18^029  less  than  the  value  of  the  product  in  1915.  In  1916  there 
were  taken  389  whales,  or  81  less  than  in  1915. 

MINOR    FISHERY    PRODUCTS. 

Clam  canning,  as  an  industrv  independent  of  other  fishery  opera- 
tions, has  recently  been  undertaKen  in  Alaska.  Two  plants  have  been 
established  at  Cordova,  and  the  actual  canning  of  clams  there  was 
begun  in  1916.  In  1916  the  investment  in  the  industry  was  figured 
at  $157,943 ;  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  78,  and  the  output, 
consisting  of  clams  and  clam  juice,  was  10,093  cases,  valued  at  $34,622. 
Other  minor  fisheries  in  1916  were  concerned  with  dolly  varden  and 
steelhead  trout;  output  valued  at  $6,935;  sable  fish  (formerly  known 
as  black  cod)  product  valued  at  $11,185;  Atkafish  (Atka  mackerel), 
red  rock  cod,  crabs,  mussels,  shrimps,  and  sharks. 

PUR-SSAL  SSRVICB. 

The  food  requirements  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands  determmed  the  number  of  fur  seals  to  be  killed  there  in  the 
calendar  year  1916.  On  St.  Paul  Island  the  number  of  seals  killed 
was  3,483,  and  on  St.  George  Island.  2,985,  a  total  of  6,468  for  the 
Pribilofs.  The  number  of  fur-seal  skins  shipped  from  the  Pribilof 
Islands  in  1916  was  706.  On  September  20,  1916,  there  were  sold 
by  Funston  Bros.  &  Co.,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1,900  fur-seal  skins  from 
the  Pribilof  Islands.  These  skins,  before  being  sold,  had  been 
dressed,  dyed,  and  machined  at  the  new  sealskin  dyeing  plant  at 
St.  Louis.  The  establishment  of  this  plant  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the 
sealskin  business  in  this  country,  and  the  initial  results  or  its  opera- 
tion have  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  1,900  skins  brought  $74,530, 
gross,  or  an  average  of  $39.22  per  skin.  A  second  sale  of  Pribilof 
Island  sealskins  dressed,  dyed,  and  machined,  was  held  on  January 
29, 1917,  when  2^000  skins  were  sold  for  $93,678  ^oss,  or  an  average 
of  $46.84  per  skm ;  and  the  third  sale  of  1,500  &ns,  held  April  18, 
1917,  amounted  to  $68,540.50  gross,  or  an  average  of  $45.69  per  skin. 
The  sale  of  September  20,  1916,  was  the  first  of  the  Pribilof  Island 
sealskins  since  that  of  December  16,  1913,  the  skins  on  hand  having 
been  withheld  from  sale  on  account  of  unfavorable  market  conditions. 
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A  censtis  of  the  fur-seal  herd  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  was  again 
taken  in  1916.  Following  is  a  table  showing  the  results  of  the  cen- 
suses taken  in  the  years  1912  to  1916,  inclusive : 

Censuses  of  fur-secU  herd,  Pribilof  Islands. 


1913 


1913 


19H 


1916 


1016 


BrMdlngboHs.. 
Breeding  o« — 
IdteMb.. 


Yomig  balls  (chiefly  flve-yoar-olds). 

Six-year-old  males 

7ive-year-4dd  msles 

Foar-yearold  males 

Thrae-year-old  males 

Two-year-old  males 

YearUng  males 

Two-year-old  oows 

Yearuogcows 

Pups 


1,868 

81,984 

118 

199 


92,209 
105 
269 


1,669 

93,250 

172 

1,668 


2,161 

103,627 

673 


3,600 

116,977 

3,633 


100 
2,000 
11,000 
13,000 
11,000 
13,000 
81,984 


2,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20.000 
16,000 
20,000 
92,209 


9,939 
13,880 
17,422 
23,008 
17,422 
23,067 
93,260 


11,271 

15,848 
18,282 
23,990 
30,307 
23,990 
30,306 
108,527 


11,167 
16,404 
16,437 
19,402 
34,160 
33,645 
34,246 
83,640 
116^977 


Total. 


315,738 


368,306 


394,687 


803,872 


417.281 


Owing  to  the  varying  conditons  from  year  to  year,  the  figures  for 
certain  components  of  the  herd  are  not  entirely  comparable,  but  in 
every  case  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of  seals  present  fully  war- 
ranted the  number  stated.  The  number  of  pups  and  the  number  of 
breeding  bulls  have  been  the  subject  of  actual  count  for  each  of  the 
years  stated  in  the  table.  The  number  of  breeding  cows  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  pups  of  the  season.  The  number  of  these  three 
classes  of  pups,  breeding  bulls,  and  breeding  cows  are  therefore 
comparable  with  the  corresponding  classes  from  year  to  year. 

Incidental  to  the  administration  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  the  management  of  the  fox  herds  of 
those  islands  and  the  taking  of  fox  pelts  as  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  Government.  In  the  season  1915-16,  there  were  taken  on  St. 
Paul  Island  211  blue  fox  pelts  and  18  white  fox  pelts;  on  St.  George 
Islands,  209  blue  and  2  whites,  or  a  total  for  the  Pribilof s  of  420 
blues  and  20  whites.  These  skins  were  shipped  from  the  Pribilofs 
in  June,  1916,  and  were  sold  by  Funston  Bros.  &  Co.  at  St.  Louis 
on  September  20,  1916.  The  420  blue  fox  skins  brought  $20,242 
gross,  or  an  average  of  $48.20  each ;  and  the  20  white  fox  pelts,  $285 
gross,  or  an  average  of  $14.25  each.  In  the  season  of  1916-17  there 
were  taken  on  St.  Paul  Island  150  blue  fox  pelts  and  37  white  fox 
pelts,  and  on  St.  George  Island  417  blues  and  2  whites,  a  total  for 
the  Pribilofs  for  the  season  of  567  blues  and  39  whites, 

MINOR    FUR-BEARING    ANIMALS. 


Field  work  was  continued  as  extensively  as  practicable  throughout 
the  year  by  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  but  the  lack  of 
funds  made  necessary  considerable  curtailment  of  this  work  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Fox  farming  continues  to  receive  considerable  attention,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  business  is  becoming  established  from  year  to  yeq,r 
on  a  better  basis.  Undoubtedly  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
live  fox  as  breeding  stock  for  shipment  to  points  outside  of  Alaska, 
has  caused  some  to  abandon  their  operations.  As  a  whole,  fox 
farming  will  be  successful  or  not  according  to  whether  foxes  can  be 
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profitably  reared  for  their  pelts,  and  probably  the  same  condition 
will  apply  to  Alaska.  Attention  has  been  given  the  problem  of 
domesticating  minks  and  martens,  and  some  success  has  been  secured 
in  breeding  and  rearing  martens  in  captivity. 

Complaints  are  made  from  time  to  time  alleging  the  use  of  poison 
for  killing  fur-bearing  animals.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  evidence 
which  will  secure  convictions  by  juries,  and  some  complaints  are 
undoubtedly  based  on  little  or  no  evidence,  while  others  are  shown 
by  investigation  to  be  entirely  warranted. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  continued  its  policy  of  assem- 
bling and  compiling  statistics  of  shipments  of  furs  from  Alaska. 
All  shippers  are  required  to  report  their  slupments  to  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  of  that  department.  The  post  office  cooperates  in  connec- 
tion with  shipments  made  by  mail,  while  the  collector  of  customs  at 
Juneau  cooperates  in  respcK^t  to  other  shipments.  The  value  of  the 
furs  shippea  from  Alaska,  including  those  from  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
in  1916  was  $1,143,600.  as  compared  with  $515,950  in  1915,  and 
$763,931  in  1914.  The  loUowing  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  furs  shipped  from  Alaska  in  the  period  from  November  16, 
1916,  to  Novemoer  15,  1916,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
The  table  differs  in  form  from  the  corresponding  one  published  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  governor  of  Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year  1916 
in  that  shipments  of  furs  from  the  Pribilof  IsUnds  are  now  included. 


Kind. 

Number 
of  pelts. 

Average 
vahw. 

Total  vatoft. 

Bear: 

Black 

6 
14 

to.  00 

7.50 
50.00 
14.00 

$10,161.00 

307.50 

Glacier 

250.00 

Orlsxly 

196.00 

pS?  1  :::::::::  :::!::::i::::::!!:::;::;!!i:!:::!!:::!:::! 

Beaver 

137 
4,346 

26 

659 

420 

9,508 

15,711 

*318 

6,178 

20 

1,090 

21,608 

8,100 

22  365 

101,827 

1,330 
U 

7,061 
214 

67 
297 

6.50 
.80 

350.00 

50.00 

48.20 

36.00 

12.00 

150.00 

20.00 

14.25 

.16 

12.00 

9.00 

4.00 

.35 

16.00 

500.00 

30.00 

.10 

7.00 

6.00 

340.50 

Ennlne r. ......... .r.-. 

8,476.00 

Fox: 

Black 

6,500.00 
33,950.00 

Blue 

Blue.  Pribilof  Islands 

30,343.00 
62,700.00 

188,533.00 
47,700.00 

133,560.00 
385.00 

Croes 

Red 

Silver  Krav 

vSSte!^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

White,  Pribilof  Islands 

Hare,  arctic 

163.60 

LtpXt... .,-.....„-„--,.-.,-, 

350.296.00 

Itfarten 

37  900.00 
89,030.00 
35,689.45 

Mink 

Muskrat 

Otter: 

Land 

19,950.00 
500.00 

Sea 

flflaL  fur  Pribilof  Islands 

311,830.00 
31.40 

Bqufrrel' 

wSSn^v:::::::::;::::::::::::::::::^ 

309.00 

Wolverine* 

1,783.00 

Total 

1,143,001.35 

i  Thirty-three  shipped  under  permit.  >  Found  dead. 

LBASmO    OF    ISLANDS    FOR    FUR    FARMS, 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  January,  1916  (H.  R.10393, 
i>4th  Cong.,  1st  sess.))  which  included,  among  other  provisions, 
one  for  transferring  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority 
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to  lease  certain  islands  along  the  coast  of  Alaska.    The  bill,  however, 
failed  of  enactment  into  law. 

In  the  calendar  year  1916  one  additional  island  (Marmot)  was 
leased  and  the  lease  of  Carlson  (Grafton)  Island  to  the  Moose  Bay 
Fur  &  Trading  Co.  was  canceled.  The  islands  under  lease  on 
December  31, 1916,  were  as  follows :    * 


Island. 

Annual 
rental. 

Lessee. 

MMdleton 

1200 

260 
205 
200 

Joseph  Iboch,  of  Valdex,  Alaska. 
J.  C.  Smith,  of  Sand  Point,  Alaska. 
Andrew  Orosvold.  of  Sand  Point.  Alaska. 

Simeonof 

Little  Konluli """ 

UflTTlMtt 

b.  L.  drimes,  of  iLodiak,  Ala^.' 

TERRITORIAL  FISH  COMMISSION. 

The  Alaska  Legislature,  session  of  1917,  enacted  a  law  providing 
for  the  construction  of  fish  hatcheries  and  for  the  protection  ana 
care  of  natural  spawning  grounds  in  the  Territory  and  the  creation  of 
a  board  of  fish  commissioners.  The  law  appropriates  $80,000  from 
the  Territorial  treasury  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  The  board  of 
fish  commissioners  consists  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  a  term  of  two  years,  the  governor  also  being  ex  officio 
a  member  of  the  board.  The  commission  in  its  work  will  cooper-ate 
with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  One  or  more  hatcheries  will  be  erect- 
ed at  suitable  points,  streams  will  be  cleared  of  obstructions  and  of 
the  enemies  of  the  young  salmon  fry  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  young 
fry  will  be  held  until  well  developed.  Many  salmon  streams  are 
filled  with  obstructions  of  various  kinds,  and  these  will  be  removed, 
thus  affording  the  fish  opportunity  to  reach  the  spawning  grounds 
with  little  difficulty.  If  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission 
will  permit,  a  patrol  of  important  fishing  streams  will  be  main- 
tained, as  under  present  conditions  it  is  a  fact  well  known  that  the 
law  pertaining  to  salmon  fishing  is  constantly  violated,  especially 
during  the  salmon  season,  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  being  entirely  inadequate  to  employ  a  sufficient  personnel 
to  enforce  the  law. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  salmon  and  other 
fisheries  of  Alaska  should  be  passed  to  the  control  of  the  Territory  in 
in  all  respects  save  that  of  scientific  direction,  which  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  Territorial  legislature, 
in  making  appropriations  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  hatch- 
eries, as  noted  above,  clearly  demonstrates  its  willingness  to  render 
substantial  aid  in  the  conservation  and  protection  of  tne  salmon  fish- 
ery, whose  importance  as  a  valuable  Territorial  and  national  asset 
is  fully  realized. 

In  some  sections  of  the  Territory,  as  noted  in  the  general  article 
herewith,  there  have  been  phenomenal  rims  of  salmon,  while  in  others 
tiiere  has  been  a  decided  falling  off,  apparently,  of  course^  without 
known  reason  in  either  case.  The  ways  of  the  salmon,  like  those 
of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  a  sea,  an  eagle  in  the  air,  or  a  serpent  upon 
a  rocky  seem  not  to  be  definitely  known. 
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ALASKA'S  MINERAL  SUPPLIES. 

The  following,  which  treats  of  the  available  mineral  reserves  of 
Alaska  that  are  now  in  special  demand  or  that  may  be  in  special 
demand  during  the  war,  is  abstracted  from  a  report  by  Alfred  H. 
Brooks,  formerly  director  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  in  Alaska,  but  now  serving  his  country  in  an  official 
capacity  in  France, 

The  Territory  is  now  producing  copper,  gold,  and  silver  in  lai^e 
quantities  and  making  a  smaller  output  of  antimonv,  tungsten,  tin, 
lead,  petroleum,  coal,  etc.  The  output  of  some  oi  these  minerals 
could  oe  increased  without  great  delay.  There  is  a  possibility  also 
that  platinum,  chromite,  molybdenite,  and  other  undeveloped  mineral 
deposits  known  in  Alaska  may  be  able  to  furnish  a  supply  during  the 
present  emergency.  Mr.  Brooks  divides  Alaska's  mmeral  reserves 
into  three  groups — one  including  those  so  inaccessible  at  the  present 
time  as  not  to  form  a  part  of  the  available  supply ;  the  second  includes 
the  mineral  reserves  which,  though  now  inaccessible  and  undeveloped, 
could  be  made  available  by  one  or  two  years  of  preparatory  work; 
and  the  third  group,  constituting  the  most  available  but  much  the 
smallest  part  of  Alaska's  mineral  wealth,  includes  the  developed  de- 

[)osits  lying  on  or  near  established  transportation  routes.  In  the 
atter  group  fall  not  only  the  deposits  on  tidewater  and  railroad,  but 
also,  those  in  inland  districts  that  are  accessible  for  a  part  of  the  year 
by*  river  transportation. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

A  large  increase  in  Alaska's  gold  production  under  present  condi- 
tions is  hardly  to  be  expected.  The  present  high  prices  affect  gold 
mines  more  adversely  than  any  other  industry,  for  they  involve  a 
relative  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  production.  The  constantly 
increasing  cost  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  labor  maintained  during 
the  war  make  gold-mming  ventures  less  attractive  to  capital  than 
under  ordinary  conditions.  The  most  promising  field  for  an  imme- 
diate increased  gold  production  is  in  the  placer  districts.  The  most 
of  these  lie  far  from  the  coast  or  in  regions  difficult  of  access.  More- 
overj  great  reserves  of  auriferous  gravels,  on  which  the  future  of 
the  industry  depends,  have  a  low  gold  tenor,  and  their  profitable 
exploitation  depends  on  the  instaUation  of  machinery — a  matter 
that  involves  much  time  and  capital.  Hence  even  public-spirited 
operators  who  might  be  willing,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  ^old 
output,  to  operate  at  the  lesser  profits  which  war-time  conditions 
involve,  could  hardly  bring  an  enterprise  to  a  productive  basis  in 
less  than  two  years.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  statement  to  imply 
that  the  production  of  placer  gold  will  fall  off  while  the  present 
economic  conditions  prevail,  but  only  to  point  out  that  a  greatly 
increased  output  can  hardly  be  expected.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  large  placer-mining  plants  that  have  been  under  con- 
struction for  a  year  or  more,  and  some  of  them  may  yield  gold  this 
year  to  help  swell  the  total.  Moreover,  in  many  Alaska  districts  there 
are  rich  deposits  that  are  being  mined  by  simple  methods  and  will 
continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  the  source  of  a  large  part  of  Alaska's 
placer-gold  output.  In  1916  the  value  of  placer  gold  produced  in 
Alaska  was  $11,140,000;  in  1915,  $10,480,000. 
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The  conditions  described  above  as  affecting  gold  placer  mining 
are  still  more  important  in  gold  lode  mining.  The  mining  of  sili- 
ceous, auriferous  ores  has  been  on  the  increase  for  a  number  of  years 
until  1916.  The  value  of  the  gold  output  from  this  source  was 
$5,912,736  in  1916  and  $6,069,023  in  1915.  Of  the  total  output  in 
1916,  over  $4,500,000  came  from  the  large,  low-grade  mines  of  the 
Juneau  district.  These  great  enterprises,  which  depend  for  their 
economic  success  on  the  handling  of  large  tonnage  at  a  small  margin 
of  profit,  are  more  directly  affected  by  the  present  adverse  economic 
conditions  than  the  smaller  mines  working  on  ores  of  high  value. 
The  recent  serious  accident  to  the  great  Treadwell  group  of  mines 
will  reduce  the  gold  output  of  the  Juneau  district.  It  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  an  increased  gold  output  from  the  small  mines  of 
the  Willow  Creek  and  Prince  William  Sound  districts,  but  these  will 
for  the  present  not  be  suflScient  to  offset  the  decrease  in  the  Juneau 
output.  Therefore  the  present  outlook  indicates  that  the  production 
of  lode  gold  in  Alaska  will  be  less  in  1917  than  it  was  in  1916. 

Alaska's  silver  output,  which  in  1916  amounted  to  1,379,261  ounces, 
valued  at  $907,554,  has  practically  all  been  won  incidentally  to  the 
mining  of  gold  and  copper.  Though  the  Territory  contains  some 
argentiferous  galena  deposits,  these  are  almost  undeveloped.  Of 
the  silver  produced  in  1916,  over  1,200,000  ounces  came  from  the 
copper  lodes. 

COPPER. 

The  increase  in  the  output  of  copper,  due  to  high  prices  for  that 
metal,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  Alaska's  recent  mining  history. 
In  1914  the  copper  output  from  Alaska's  mines  was  21,450,000 
pounds;  in  1915  it  was  86,500,000  pounds,  and  in  1916  it  was 
119,600,000  pounds.  In  1916  eighteen  copper  mines  were  operated  in 
Alaska,  but  much  the  larger  part  of  the  output  came  from  three 
large  mines — two  in  the  Copper  River  region  and  one  on  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound.  It  is  unfortimate  that  the  maintenance  of  a  large  cop- 
f)er  output  is  greatly  dependent  on  a  continued  operation  of  two 
arge  and  very  rich  mines  in  a  single  district,  for  if,  by  any  accident 
to  mining  or  transportation,  operations  and  shipments  from  this  dis- 
trict should  be  interrupted,  there  would  be  a  tremendous  curtailment 
of  the  annual  copper  yield.  The  maintenance  of  Alaska's  copper  out- 
put is  of  importance  under  present  conditions  and  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  development  of  other  properties,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Pacific  seaboard.  A  large  number  of  mines,  espe- 
cfclly  on  tidewater,  would  give  far  greater  assurance  of  a  steady 
copper  production  than  the  present  conditions.  The  small  copper 
producers  of  Prince  William  Sound  and  the  Ketchikan  district  met 
with  some  discouraging  conditions  in  1917.  In  spite  of  the  high 
price  of  copper,  they  were  unable  to  obtain  either  suiBcient  trans- 
portation for  their  ore  or  any  assurance  that  the  smelters  would 
handle  it  if  it  •  could  be  shipped.  The  full  development  of 
the  only  other  mine  in  this  district  is  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  transportation.  Up  to  the  present  time  its  shipments  have 
been  made  only  in  the  winter.  There  are  in  this  general  region 
other  properties  which,  if  connected  with  the  Copper  River  Railroad 
by  aerial  trams  and  spurs  would  ship  ore.  Most  of  these  have  not 
been  developed  sufficiently  to  reveal  any  very  large  tonnage  of  ore. 
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Any  census  of  Alaska  copper  reserves  that  miffht  be  made  available 
during  the  next  two  years,  however,  must  take  these  into  account. 
The  best  hope  of  an  immediate  increase  of  the  copper  output  is  in  the 
developement  of  the  lodes  along  the  Pacific  seaboard.  In  1916  there 
were  nine  productive  copper  mines  in  the  Ketchikan  district  and  six 
on  Prince  William  Sound.  In  these  two  districts  ther6  are  almost  a 
dozen  other  copper  properties  which  have  been  suflBciently  developed 
to  justify  the  hope  that  they  could  be  brought  to  a  productive  basis 
within  the  present  year.  These  properties,  together  with  the 
15  that  made  an  output  in  1916,  if  developed  to  their  full  capacity, 
would  probably  increase  their  output  or  1916  by  ten  to  twelve 
million  pounds  in  1917. 

To  sum  up  the  copper  mining  situation,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  ii  the  high  price  is  maintained,  the  Alaska  copper  output 
will  probably  be  larger  in  1917  than  in  1916.  The  best  hope  for  an 
immediate  and  considerable  increase  is  by  providing  better  shipping 
and  smelting  facilities  for  the  mines  of  the  Pacific  seaboard.  Should 
the  war  make  still  larger  demands  for  Alaska  copper,  it  is  probable 
that  within  two  years,  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  copper  output 
could  be  brought  about  by  providing  means  of  transportation  from 
such  deposits  of  the  Kotsina  and  Chitina  districts  as  are  now  unpro- 
ductive. 

TIN. 

Placer  tin  has  been  mined  in  the  York  district  of  Seward  Penin- 
sula since  1902.  The  total  tin  output  of  Alaska,  up  to  the  end  of  1916, 
was  767  tons  of  metallic  tin.  ^  This  total  includes  a  small  output  of 
lode  tin  from  the  York  district  and  also  some  placer  tin  from  the 
Hot  Springs  district  in  the  Tanana  valley.  Alaska  produced  139 
tons  of  metallic  tin  in  1916  and  102  tons  in  1915.  The  present  urgent 
demand  and  consequent  high  prices  of  tin  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a 
greater  output  the  present  year.  Most  of  the  tin  now  produced 
m  the  York  district  is  the  product  of  two  dredges.  There  are  a 
number  of  tin-bearing  placers  in  this  field,  but  even  at  the  present 
prices,  they  can  probably  not  be  profitably  exploited  except  by  the  use 
of  dredges. 

There  are  a  number  of  tin-lode  prospects  in  the  York  district, 
from  two  of  which  some  production  has  been  made.  In  1917  a  mill 
was  installed  at  one  of  these  mines  and  its  output  should  help  swell 
the  tin  production  during  1917.  The  York  tin  mines  are  worked  only 
during  the  summer  and  the  shipping  season  is  limited  from  ab^t 
June  to  October.  Stream  tin  is  rather  widely  distributed  in  the  Hot 
Springs  district,  but,  as  yet,  few  of  the  placer  mines  make  any  effort 
to  save  it.  If  they  could  be  induced  to  save  and  ship  their  stream 
tin  it  might  materially  increase  the  total  output  of  the  Territory. 
It  is  probablv  safe  to  state  that  the  Alaska  tin  production  of  1916 
could  be  doubled  in  1917 — ^that  is,  it  could  be  brought  up  to  nearly 
300  tons  of  metallic  tin.  However,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
output  will  reach  this  amount. 

TUNGSTEN. 

Though  scheelite  has  lone  been  known  to  occur  in  placers  of  the 
Fairbanks,  Iditarod,  and  iNome  districts,  it  has  only  recently  been 
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found  in  lodes.  In  1916  a  scheelite-bearing  lode  was  opened  near 
Fairbanks  and  some  shipments  of  ore  were  made  by  parcel  post, 
brought  to  the  coast  by  winter  mail.  Other  scheelite-bearing  de- 
posits were  developed  in  the  Fairbanks  and  also  in  the  Nome  district 
during  1916.  Meanwhile  some  of  the  operators  of  dredges  in  the 
Nome  and  Iditarod  districts  began  to  save  scheelite  from  concentrates. 
Wolframite  and  scheelite  occur  in  some  of  the  tin  ores  of  tiie  York 
district  of  Seward  Peninsula,  but  these  deposits  have  been  only 
slightly  developed.  Wolframite  has  also  been  found  in  association 
with  some  gola  placer  of  the  Yukon  Tanana  region.  In  1916  a  little 
wolframite,  won  from  placers,  was  shipped  from  the  Birch  Creek 
district.  In  all  about  47  tons  of  tungsten-bearing  mineral  concen- 
trates, chiefly  scheelite,  were  shipped  from  Alaska  in  1916,  about  30 
tons  of  which  came  from  Seward  Peninsula.  All  this  output  came 
from  the  districts  that  are  open  to  transportation  during  only  a  part 
of  the  year. 

ANTIMONY. 

Stibnite,  as  has  long  been  known,  is  very  widely  distributed  in 
Alaska,  hut  it  is  only  tne  stimulation  of  war  prices  and  the  demand 
of  the  last  two  years  that  has  caused  any  of  this  ore  to  be  mined.  In 
1915  the  output  of  stibnite  ore  was  833  tons;  in  1916  it  was  1,458  tons. 
Most  of  this  ore  came  from  the  Fairbanks  district,  where  a  half- 
dozen  mines  have  been  developed  on  a  small  scale.  Some  ore  has  also 
been  shipped  from  the  two  mmes  in  the  Nome  district.  Transporta- 
tion from  both  of  these  districts  is  limited  to  the  open  season. 

The  most  accessible  of  Alaska's  antimony  lodes  is  one  located  in 
the  Ketchikan  district,  where  little  development  work  has  been  done. 
Some  stibnite-bearing  lodes  are  known  on  Prince  William  Sound,  on 
Kenai  Peninsula,  and  in  the  Nizina  district,  but  so  far  as  has  been 
ascertained  none  of  these  has  been  sufScientl^  developed  to  determine 
whether  the  ore  occurs  in  commercial  quantities. 

LEAD. 

The  total  lead  output  of  Alaska  mines  is  2,080  tons,  of  which  820 
tons  was  produced  in  1916,  437  tons  in  1915,  and  28  tons  in  1914. 
Most  of  the  lead  has  been  recovered  from  gold  ores.  The  large  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  the  last  two  years  is  due  to  the  development  of 
the  large  lode  mines  of  the  Juneau  mainland  belts  which  carry  con- 
siderable galena.  Some  lead  was  also  recovered  from  galena  ores 
shipped  from  several  localities  of  Alaska.  Galena-bearing  lodes  occur 
in  the  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts  of  southeastern  Alaska, 
and  these  aflford  a  possible  field  for  comparatively  rapid  development. 
A  test  shipment  oi  galena  was  made  in  1916  from  the  Fairbanks  dis- 
trict. The  ore  also  occurs  in  the  Fish  River  Basin,  Seward  Penin- 
sula, and  has  been  reported  in  the  Broad  Pass  region  and  in  the 
Mentasta  Pass  region,  in  the  Koyukuk  district,  and  in  numerous 
other  localities.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  occurrences  are  near  enough  to 
transportation  to  justify  the  hope  that  they  could  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  lead  supply,  even  if  the  ore  bodies  are  large  enough  to 
justify  development. 
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PLATINUM. 

Small  quantities  of  platinum  have  been  found  in  a  number  of 
placer  districts  in  Alaska.  Traces  of  this  metal  occur  in  the  copper 
ore  of  the  Goodro  mine  in  the  Ketchikan  district.  In  1916  the 
Alaska  placer  miners  began  to  pay  attention  to  the  finding  of  plati- 
num, and  as  a  result  about  10  to  12  ounces  were  recoverid,  chiefly 
from  placers  of  the  newly  developed  Koyuk  district  in  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  Seward  Peninsula,  also  from  Bear  Creek  in  the  Fair- 
haven  district  of  Seward  Peninsula,  and  from  Slate  Creek  in  the 
Chistochina  district  of  the  upper  Copper  River  Basin.  It  is  not 
known  that  there  are  in  any  oi  these  districts  placers  which  could  be 
profitably  worked  for  their  platinum  content  alone.  Platinum  has 
also  been  found  on  Boob  Creek  in  the  Tolstoi  region  of  the  Innoko 
district.  Prof.  Herschal  C.  Parker  reports  considerable  platinum 
in  the  gravels  of  the  Kalhiltna  Eiver.  Small  quantities  of  platinum 
are  also  reported  in  the  beach  placers  of  Lituya  Bay  and  of  Red 
River  on  Kodiak  Island.  Less  definite  information  has  been  .received 
of  the  presence  of  platinum  in  some  of  the  creeks  of  Kenai  Peninsula. 

The  outlook  for  some  platinum  production  from  Alaska  during  the 
next  two  years  is  hopeful,  though  as  yet  there  is  not  a  single  mine  in 
the  Territory  that  has  produced  more  than  a  few  ounces.  More  defi- 
nite information  about  the  occurrences  mentioned  will  be  available  at 
the  close  of  the  present  year,  after  certain  field  investigations  are 
completed. 

CHROMITE. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  some  chromite  deposits  occur  on  the 
southwest  end  of  Kenai  Peninsula.  Two  localities  of  this  mineral 
are  known — one  near  Port  Chatham  and  the  other  about  7  miles  in- 
land from  Seldovia.  It  is  not  known  whether  these  deposits  sere  of 
commercial  size,  but  thej  are  being  examined  this  season.  Their 
association  with  ultrabasic  rock  suggests  that  they  might  also  carry 
platinum.  Some  small  veins  carrying  chromite  have  been  found 
near  Tolovana  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  district. 

NICKEL  AND  COiBALT. 

A  copper  lode  recently  discovered  near  Pinta  Cove,  on  the  west 
side  of  Chichagof  Island  in  the  Sitka  district,  southeastern  Alaska, 
is  reported  to  carry  nickel  and  a  little  cobalt.  Nickel  is  also  reported 
to  have  been  found  in  a  lode  not  far  from  Spirit  Mountain  in  the 
lower  basin  of  the  Copper  River.  Some  years  ago  a  copper-bearing 
lode,  which  was  reported  to  carry  nickel,  was  found  near  Canyon 
Creek  in  the  same  general  region.  Little  is  known  about  the  geology 
of  these  localities  where  nickel  has  been  reported  or  the  extent  of  the 
deposits.  They  are  being  investigated  this  summer.  Both  are  acces- 
sible throughout  the  year,  one  being  on  tidewater  and  the  other 
probably  not  over  10  miles  from  the  railroad. 

QUICKSILVER. 

Quicksilver-bearing  lodes  occur  on  the  lower  Kuskokwim  River 
and  in  adjacent  parts  of  the  Yukon  Basin.    The  most  accessible  of 
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these  deposits  and  the  only  ones  that  have  been  prospected  are  on  or 
close  to  the  Kuskokwim  River.  The  best  known  of  these  prospects  is 
the  Park  property  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Kuskokwim,  about  300 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Here  some  cinnabar  ore  has  been  retorted  and 
the  quicksilver  thus  produced  was  sold  to  the  placer  miners  of 
Seward  Peninsula.  There  has  been  some  prospecting  of  other  quick- 
silver deposits  in  this  general  region,  but,  so  far  as  known,  no  prop- 
erties have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  give  assurance  of  a  definite 
output.  The  deposits  could  be  made  productive  with  little  equip- 
ment, but  there  is  no  information  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of 
their  possible  quicksilver  yield. 

MOLYBDENITE  AND  BISMUTH. 

Molybdenite-bearing  lodes  are  reported  to  have  been  found  near 
Skagway  and  on  Lemesurier  Island  in  southeastern  Alaska ;  on  Can- 
yon Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  upper  Chitina  River  which  flows  into 
the  Copper  River,  and  in  the  Willow  Creek  district.  It  is  not  known 
whether  any  of  these  lodes  are  large  enough  to  permit  of  commercial 
development.  The  molybdenite  deposits  of  southeastern  Alaska  and 
of  the  Willow  Creek  district  are  readily  accessible  throughout  the 
year.    No  molybdenite  has  been  produced  in  Alaska. 

A  small  bismuth-bearing  vein  has  been  found  on  Charley  Creek 
in  the  Nome  district,  but  is  undeveloped.  Bismuth  has  been  found 
in  gold  prospects  at  two  localities  in  the  Tanana  Valley — on  Eva 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Totatlanika  Creek,  and  on  Melba  Creek  in  the 
Fairbanks  district — but  nothing  is  known  of  the  extent  of  these  de- 
posits. 

IRON. 

Iron  ores  are  rather  widely  distributed  in  Alaska.  Magnetite  occurs 
in  association  with  some  of  the  copper  deposits  of  the  Ketchikan  and 
Uiamna  districts  and  also  in  a  deposit  near  Haines  in  southeastern 
Alaska.  In  the  Lake  Clark  district  there  is  a  vein  of  specular  hema- 
tite, carrying  some  copper.  Considerable  bodies  of  iron  ore  have 
been  found  in  the  Nome  district.  Most  of  these  deposits  are  unde- 
veloped. If  there  were  a  demand  for  iron  on  the  Pacific  coast,  some 
iron  ores  could  be  made  available  in  a  comparatively  ihort  time. 

PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum  has  been  found  in  four  districts  along  the  Pacific  sea- 
board. These  are  the  Yakataga  field,  which  is  comparatively  inac- 
cessible on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  harbor ;  the  Katalla  field,  which 
is  the  only  one  that  is  producing  oil  and  which  can  be  made  tribu- 
tary to  Controller  Bay  without  great  expense  for  construction  and 
without  great  loss  of  tmie,  or  can  oe  reached  by  an  easily  constructed 
sixty-mile  branch  from  the  Copper  River  Railroad ;  the  Iniskin  Bay 
field,  on  Cook  Inlet,  and  the  Cold  Bay  field  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 
The  last  two  are  tributary  to  harbors  that  are  free  of  ice  throughout 
the  year.  Drilling  has  not  been  suflScient,  in  the  partly  developed 
field  at  Katalla,  to  determine  the  presence  of  any  considerable  pools. 
The  rather  wide  distribution  of  seepages  and  the  results  of  the  drill- 
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ing  of  some  25  holes  indicate  that  oil  might  be  obtained  in  this  field 
in  a  much  larger  quantity  than  now  yielded  by  the  five  or  six  wells 
that  are  being  pumped. 

The  petroleum  from  this  field,  like  that  from  other  Alaska  fields, 
is  a  high-grade  refining  oil,  with  paraffin  base.  Oil  of  this  grade  is 
now  in  great  demand  for  manufacturing  gasoline,  and  as  the  supply 
under  war  conditions  may  not  meet  the  needs,  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  those  who  are  willing  to  spend  money  necessary  for 
the  drilling.  Unless  a  large  pool  is  struck  early  in  the  operations, 
which  is  not  believed  probable,  it  will  take  at  least  a  year  to  drill 
a  sufficient  number  of  holes  to  assure  any  considerable  production. 
This  statement  is  based  on  the  records  of  the  existing  wells.  The 
producing  wells  are  shallow  and  the  oil  has  to  be  pumped.  To  meet 
the  present  emergency  it  will  probably  be  best  to  drill  a  large  num- 
ber of  shallow  wells  rather  than  to  attempt  to  test  the  ultimate 
possibilities  of  the  field  bj  sinking  deep  holes.  The  above  statement 
of  conditions  of  the  possibilities  m  the  Katalla  field  probably  holds 
in  general  for  the  Iniskin  and  Cold  Bay  fields.  In  these  fields, 
however,  there  has  been  very  little  drilling  and  no  production. 
The  geological  structure  of  these  fields,  as  far  as  known,  is  smaller 
than  that  of  the  Katalla  field,  and  it  is,  therefore,  easier  to  direct 
operators  to  the  most  probable  location  of  pools.  The  Alaska  oil 
lands  were  withdrawn  from  entry  in  1910.  A  small  area  of  oil  land 
has  been  patented  in  the  Katalla  field  and  other  claims  are  still 
pending.  If  the  Alaska  oil  fields  are  to  be  regarded  as  possible 
sources  of  refining  oil  during  the  present  emergency,  immediate 
action  should  be  taken  to  free  the  operators  and  obtain  freehold  or 
leasehold  titles  to  sufficient  areas  to  justify  the  large  expenditures 
necessary  for  drilling. 

IflSCELLANBOUS   MINERALS. 

Ther©  is  one  gypsum  mine  on  the  east  side  of  Chichagof  Island, 
in  southeastern  Alaska,  which  has  been  a  steady  producer  of  ^psum 
for  a  number  of  years.  Graphite  deposits  of  commercial  quality  and 
extent  are  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kigluik  Mountams  in 
Seward  Peninsula.  Two  of  these  deposits  have  been  opened  and 
have  yielded  some  graphite,  though  none  has  been  shipped.  Two 
barite  deposits  are  known  in  Alaska,  one  in  the  Wrangell  district 
and  one  m  the  Ketchikan  district. 

Sulphur  is  known  to  occur  on  Makushin  volcana,  Unalaska  Island, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  This  deposit  has  been  but 
little  prospected  and  its  extent  is  unknown.  Makushin  volcano  is 
about  5,700  feet  high,  and  its  summit  lies  about  six  miles  from 
Makushin  Bay,  the  nearest  harbor.  Unalaska  Island  is  unforested 
and  all  timber  for  use  in  construction  would  have  to  be  brought  from 
a  distance. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS  OF  ALASKA. 

According  to  data  furnished  for  this  report  by  the  Alaska  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  total  receipts  of  the 
Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1917,  were  $66,718.46.  The  total  cost  of  administering  the 
two  forests  for  the  same  period  was  $45,770.30. 
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The  total  number  of  applications  received  for  homesteads  on  the 
Tongass  National  Forest,  under  the  act  of  June  11,  1906,  is  220;  of 
this  number  47  were  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  total 
number  of  applications  for  homesteads  on  the  Chugach  National 
Forest  is  393,  of  which  78  were  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  total  number  of  acres  listed  as  agricultural  on  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  is  5,519,  of  which  1,570  acres  were  listed  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.  The  total  number  of  acres  listed  on  the  Chugacli 
National  Forest  is  23,914,  of  which  12,457  acres  were  listed  during 
the  last  fiscal  year.  Twenty-two  patent  surveys  have  been  made  by 
the  Forest  Service  on  the  Chugach  and  19  on  the  Tongass.  Many 
other  homesteads  on  the  Chugach,  ready  for  patent  survey,  have 
been  covered  by  the  land  office  survey.  The  total  number  of  timber 
sales  made  in  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  forests  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  460.  The  total  amount  of  timber  cut  is  53,978,340  board 
feet.  There  were  cut  and  delivered  to  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission  for  the  new  railroad  as  ties,  piles,  and  saw  timber  from 
the  Chugach  National  Forest  9,141,000  board  feet  during  the  fiscal 
year  1916  and  7,358,000  board  feet  during  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

Occupancy  permits  now  in  effect  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
number  416,  of  which  126  were  issued  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Occupancy  permits  now  in  effect  on  the  Chugach  number  227,  of 
which  68  were  issued  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

A  crew  of  six  men  during  the  summer  of  1917  estimated  and 
mapped  50,000  acres  of  pulp  timber  and  gathered  other  dita  for  the 
use  of  the  public  interested  m  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. 

Nine  miles  of  good  trail,  at, a  total  cost  of  $8,000,  was  built  by 
the  Forest  Service  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917, 
2i  miles  along  the  Karta  Eiver  and  LaKe,  and  6^  miles  from  Had- 
ley  to  Kasaan  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  These  trails  both  open  up 
very  promising  mining  districts.  The  Stikine  River  trail  was  ex- 
tended 4  miles  during  the  summer  of  1917  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,  and 
2,000  feet  of  plank  road  was  built  at  Warm  Springs  Bay,  Baranof 
Island,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,  and  the  dangerous  rocks  blasted  out  of 
Kenai  River  between  Kenai  and  Skilak  Lakes  at  a  cost  of  $400. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cleaning  out  of  Kenai  River  and  $2,000 
paid  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  on  the  Stikine  River  trail,  the 
above  work  was  paid  for  out  of  the  10  per  cent  received  from  the 
national  forests. 

The  Forest  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  Geological  Survey, 
is  continuing  and  increasing  its  investigations  of  water  power  in 
southeastern  Aljiska,  which  were  begun  in  June,  1916.  Twelve 
Stevens  automatic  gauges  are  now  making  a  continuous  record  of 
the  flow  of  the  same  nmnber  of  streams.  In  establishing  these 
gauges  they  were  distributed  throughout  southeastern  Alaska  so  as 
to  reach  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  regions  containing 
large  quantities  of  timber  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper.  They  are  visited  monthly  by  the  Forest  Service  boats  for 
the  purpose  of  winding,  taking  the  record,  and  making  meter 
readings. 

The  national  forests  are  not  "  reserves,"  as  every  natural  resource 
within  their  boundaries  is  available  for  use  now. 
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ALASKA'S  MINERAL  PRODUCTION. 

Alaska's  mineral  production  for  the  calendar  year  1916  was  the 
greatest  in  its  history,  amounting  to  $50,900,000,  as  compared  with 
$32,850,000  in  1915.  The  increase  in  1916  was,  therefore,  over  54  per 
cent,  this  being  due  to  the  greatly  increased  copper  production,  which 
amounted  to  120,850,000  pounds,  valued  at  $32,400,000.  There  was 
also  a  small  increase  in  the  gold  output,  which  in  1916  was 
$17,050,000,  and  in  1915  it  was  $16,700,000.  In  1916  of  the  gold  pro- 
duced $10,640,000  was  from  placer  mines.  Alaska  also  produced  in 
1916  silver,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  tungsten,  marble,  gypsum,  and  coal 
to  the  value  of  $13,000,000.  During  32  years  of  mining,  Alaska  has 
produced  $351,000,000  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  minerals, 
or  nearly  fifty  times  the  price  paid  Russia  for  the  Territory.  Of 
this  amount  $278,000,000  represents  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
$68,000,000  that  of  the  copper. 

For  the  calendar  year  1917  the  total  mineral  production  is  not 
likely  to  be  as  great  as  that  of  1916.  The  gold  output  will  probably 
show  a  decrease,  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  richer  placer  areas  in 
interior  Alaska,  the  high  price  of  fuel  necessary  in  mine  operation 
in  the  same  region,  and  a  labor  shortage  affecting  nearly  the  entire 
Territory.  A  labor  strike  in  the  Kennecott  mines  of  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Corporation  at  Kennecott,  which,  however,  was  not  of  long 
duration,  may  curtail  the  output  of  copper  to  a  limited  extent,  al- 
though this  condition  may  be  offset  by  the  increased  production  of  a 
number  of  smaller  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  Much 
of  the  placer  ground  of  the  Tanana  Valley  region  can  not  be  worked 
at  a  profit  to  the  operators  under  the  present  conditions.  Fuel  is 
yearly  becoming  more  costly,  and  until  cheaper  fuel  and  power  can 
be  obtained  the  placer  mining  industry  of  that  section  must  languish. 
This  also  applies  to  gold  lode  mining  of  the  interior.  When  the 
Government  railroad  shall  have  reached  the  Nenana  coal  fields  and 
coal  mines  are  opened  commercially  this  condition  will  be  obviated, 
but  not  before. 

The  output  from  gold  lode  mines  of  the  present  calendar  year  will 
inevitably  show  a  decrease  from  that  of  the  preceding  year,  due  to 
the  labor  shortage  and  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  mming  opera- 
tions and  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  necessary 
in  the  mining  industry.  Added  to  this  was  the  loss  of  three  mines 
of  the  Alaska  Treadwell  Gold  Mining  Co.  in  southeastern  Alaska 
in  April  last,  by  flooding.  Mining  operations  in  these  mines  had  ex- 
tended under  the  waters  of  Gastineau  Channel,  which  broke  through 
the  roof,  completely  flooding  the  mines  and  entailing  a  heavy. finan- 
cial loss.  It  is  stated  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  rehabilitate 
the  property.  An  adjoining  mine,  the  Ready  Bullion,  was  not  flooded 
and  is  still  being  worked. 

The  Alaska-Juneau  Gold  Mining  Co.  in  May  of  this  year  completed 
a  new  mill,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  with  a  capacity  of  8,000 
tons  of  ore  daily.  The  operations  of  this  company,  however,  are 
curtailed  by  reason  of  the  shortage  of  labor. 

The  following  statement  is  abstracted  from  the  annual  report  on 
mineral  resources  and  production  in  Alaska  in  1916  by  Alfred  H. 
Brooks,  of  the  United  otfttes  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  tb« 
Interior:  - 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  value  of  Alaska's  lesser  mineral  products  in  1916  was :  Silver, 
$950,000;  tin,  $120,000;  lead,  $110,000;  antimony,  $60,000;  tungsten, 
$50,000;  coal,  $30,000;  petroleum,  marble,  gypsum,  etc.,  $130,000. 

GOLD   PLACER   MINING. 

The  value  of  the  placer  gold  output  in  1916  was  $10,640,000;  in 
1915  it  was  $10,480,000.  About  640  mines  were  operated  in  1916,  em- 
ploying some  4,600  men.  All  the  other  districts  it  appears  held  up 
or  increased  their  output,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  except 
Fairbanks.  The  increased  output  is,  however,  to  be  credited  chiefly 
to  the  new  camps  of  Marshall  and  Tolovana.  Thirty-six  gold 
dredges  were  operated  in  Alaska  in  1916,  one  more  than  in  1916 — 29 
in  the  Seward  Peninsula,  3  in  Iditarod,  and  1  each  in  the  Ruby,  Fair- 
banks, Circle,  and  Yentna  districts.  Of  these  36  dredges  4  were  in- 
stalled in  1916.  It  is  estimated  that  these  dredges  produced  between 
$2,000,000  and  $2,200,000  worth  of  gold.  In  1915  the  35  dredges 
mined  $2,330,000  worth  of  gold. 

GOLD  LODE  MINING. 

About  25  gold  lode  mines  were  operated  in  1916,  compared  with 
28  in  1915.  The  value  of  this  gold  output  increased  from  $6,069,000 
in  1915  to  $6,200,000  in  1916.  Southeastern  Alaska,  especially  the 
Juneau  district,  is  still  the  only  center  of  large  quartz;  mining  devel- 
opment in  the  Territory.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Willow  Creek 
lode  district.  There  was  also  considerable  gold  lode  mining  on 
Prince  William  Sound,  but  a  very  decided  falling  oflf  in  this  industry 
in  the  Fairbanks  district.  Lode  mine  owners  of  Fairbanks  are 
awaiting  the  cheapening  of  operating  cost,  especially  of  fuel,  which 
will  be  brought  about  by  the  Government  railroad. 

COPPER  MINING. 

The  enormous  copper,  production  from  Alaska  mines  in  1916  has 
already  been  referred  to.  During  the  year  18  copjjer  mines  were 
operated,  compared  with  13  in  1915 — 7  m  the  Ketchikan  district,  8 
in  the  Prince  William  Sound  district,  and  3  in  the  Chitina  district 
The  enormous  output  from  the  Kennecott  mine  in  the  Chitina  district 
overshadowed  all  other  operations.  Had  transportation  companies 
and  smelters  been  able  to  handle  ores,  many  of  the  small  copper  mines 
would  have  made  a  much  greater  output.  It  was  estimated  that 
about  550,000  tons  of  copper  ore  was  hoisted  in  1916. 

TIN  MINING. 

About  232  tons  of  stream  tin  was  produced  in  Alaska  in  1916.  Of 
this  amount  162  tons  came  from  the  York  district,  where  two  tin 
dredges  were  operated,  and  the  third  was  working  on  placer  ground 
carrying  both  tin  and  gold.  Developments  were  also  continued  on 
the  iiOst  River  lode  tin  mine.  The  rest  of  the  concentrates  were 
recovered  incidentally  to  placer  gold  mining  in  the  Hot  Springs  dis- 
trict of  the  lower  Taiiana  Basin. 
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ANTIMONY  MINING. 

The  mining  of  antimony  ore  (stibnite)  began  in  Alaska  in  1915 
and  continued  in  a  small  way  through  the  first  half  of  1916.  The 
fall  in  the  price  of  antimony  during  the  midsummer  put  an  end  to 
most  of  these  operations.  About  1^460  tons  of  crude  ore  was  mined 
and  shipped  during  1916.  The  larger  part  of  this  came  from  the 
Fairbanks  district. 

TUNGSTEN  MINING. 

Though  scheelite  has  long  been  known  to  occur  in  some  Alaska 
placers,  up  to  the  last  two  years  the  demand  for  it  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  its  recovery.  The  recent  high  price  of  tungsten 
has  induced  Alaska  miners  to  turn  their  attention  to  scheelite  de- 
posits. In  the  fall  of  1915  a  scheelite-bearing  vein  was  discovered  in 
the  Fairbanks  district  and  its  development  began.  Later  two  other 
scheelite-bearing  veins  were  found  in  the  same  district.  During  the 
winter  some  of  these  scheelite  ores  were  treated  in  a  local  mill  and 
the  concentrates  were  shipped  out  by  parcel  post.  Scheelite  mining 
was  continued  during  the  summer  and  the  crude  ore  was  shipped  out 
by  steamer.  Considerable  scheelite  was  also  recovered  from  some 
gold  placers  of  Nome  and  a  little  was  produced  in  other  districts. 
About  50  tons  of  scheelite  concentrates,  valued  at  over  $50,000,  were 
produced  in  Alaska  during  1916. 

MINERAL  FUELS. 

The  |)roduction  of  petroleum  from  the  only  oil  claim  patented  in 
Alaska  in  the  Katalla  district  continued  in  1916.  The  operating 
company  was  reorganized  and  more  extensive  exploitation  under- 
taken. About  8,000  tons  of  coal  was  mined  in  Alaska  during  1916 
from  half  a  dozen  small  mines.  The  largest  producer  was  the  Bluff 
Point  mine,  on  Cook  Inlet,  where  a  lignite  bed  was  exploited  for  the 
local  market.  The  mining  of  coal  in  the  lower  end  of  the  Matanuska 
field  for  the  use  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  was  also  a 
significant  event.  This  part  of  the  field  is  already  made  accessible 
hj  the  Government  railroad  now  under  construction.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  private  railroad  from  the  Bering  River  into  the  Bering 
River  coal  field  was  also  begun  and  a  little  coal  was  mined  at  the 
southwest  end  of  the  Bering  River  field.  Tenders  for  lease  of  coal 
lands  in  both  the  Bering  River  and  Matanuska  coal  fields,  under  the 
new  law,  have  been  received  by  the  Interior  Department.  Another 
important  event  was  the  completion,  by  the  Geological  Survey,  of  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  more  accessible  part  of  the  Nenana  coal 
field,  lying  about  60  miles  south  of  Fairbanks.  All  these  facts  indi- 
cate that  ^stematic  exploitation  of  the  Alaska  coal  fields  will  soon 
be  undertaken. 

REVIEW  BY  DISTRICTS. 
SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA. 

Twelve  gold  lode  mines,  7  copper  mines,  and  2  placer  mines  were 
operated  in  southeastern  Alaska  during  1916,  the  value  of  the  gold 
product  being  $5,960,000. '  Copper  mining  was  confined  to  the  Ketchi- 
kan district,  where  over  8,800,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,000,000,  was 
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produced.  The  principal  copper  producers  were  the  Rush  &  Brown, 
Jumbo,  It,  Mamie,  and  Mount  Andrew.  The  only  other  productive 
mining  in  the  Ketchikan  district  was  the  operation  of  two  small  lode 
gold  mines  and  the  continuation  of  marble  quarrying  on  about  the 
same  scale  as  in  previous  years.  All  the  four  mines  of  the  Treadwell 
group,  in  the  Juneau  district,  were  operated  on  a  normal  basis  until 
August  1,  1916.  At  that  time  the  200-stamp  mill  and  half  of  the 
stamps  of  the  300-stamp  mill  were  shut  down  to  avoid  further  draw- 
ing of  ore  from  beneath  settling  ground  in  the  Treadwell,  Mexican, 
and  "  700  "  mines.  As  noted  elsewhere,  these  three  mines  were  flooded 
in  April,  1917.  The  other  Treadwell  mine  was  operated  as  in  the 
past.  The  Alaska-Gastineau  mine  was  operated  on  a  6,000-ton  daily 
capacity.  Owing  to  the  additional  waste  from  hanging  walls  of 
stopes  on  the  higher  levels,  the  average  tenor  of  the  gold  milled  fell 
below  the  average  estimate.  This  caused  misgivings  on  the  part  of 
some  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  outcome.  However,  the  difficul- 
ties in  selective  stoping  are  being  ^adually  overcome  and  the  tenor 
of  the  ore  milled  showed  a  gradual  improvement  during  the  summer. 
Moreover,  economies  were  effected  so  that  the  operating  costs  were 
reduced. 

Mine  development  continued  on  the  Alaska- Juneau  in  a  large  way 
and  much  progress  was  made  in  the  construction  of  the  mill,  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  8,000  tons.  This  mill  began  operations  in  May, 
1917.  On  the  Alaska-Ebner  properties  developments  were  continued. 
The  chief  activities  north  of  Juneau  were  the  Eagle  River,  Jualin, 
and  Kensington  mines.  Some  ore  was  milled  at  Jualin,  but  the  other 
mines  were  not  productive  in  1916,  nor  are  they  in  1917.  A  little 
beach  mining  was  done  on  Lituya  Bay  and  some  investigations  were 
made  as  to  the  feasibility  of  installing  machinery.  In  the  Yakataga 
district  placer  mining  continued  on  about  the  same  scale  as  in  the 
past 

COPPER  RIVER  BASIN. 

As  in  1916,  the  principal  copper  mines  of  the  Copper  River  Basin 
are  the  Jumbo  and  Kennecott  Bonanza,  which  made  enormous  ship- 
ments throughout  the  year.  Productive  mining  was  also  continued 
at  the  adjacent  Mother  Lode  mine.  Much  development  work  was 
done  on  other  copper  properties  in  the  Kotsina-Chitina  copper  belt, 
but  there  were  no  other  producing  mines.  Hydraulic  placer  mining 
continued  on  a  large  scale  in  the  rlizina  placer  district.  The  placer 
gold  output  of  the  Chistochina  district,  also  in  the  Copper  River 
Basin,  was  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND. 

The  value  of  the  total  mineral  production  of  Prince  William  Sound 
was  about  $3,000,000  in  1916,  compared  with  $1,340,000  in  1915.  This 
represents  the  value  of  the  production  of  eight  copper  mines  and 
ei^ht  small  gold  mines.  The  Beatson  Bonanza,  EUamar,  and  Midas 
mines  were  the  largest  copper  producers,  and  the  Granite  and  the 
Ramsay-Rutherford  the  largest  gold  producers. 
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KBNAI  PENINSULA  AND  SUSITNA  RBOION8. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  old  Alaska  Northern  Railroad,  now  in  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  leading  inland  from  Seward,  stimulated  mining 
development  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  The  production  from  placer 
mining  did  not  increase,  however,  and  there  were  no  lode  mining 
operations  except  some  small  development  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Susitna  jBasin,  which  is  also  served  by  the  Government  rail- 
road, there  was  much  advance  in  mining.  About  60  miles  of  rail- 
road were  operated  in  1916  from  the  town  of  Anchorage.  Its  im- 
mediate tributary  territory  includes  the  Matanuska  coal  field  and 
the  Willow  Creek  lode  district.  In  the  Willow  Creek  district  four 
lode  mines  were  operated  in  1916,  compared  with  three  in  1915.  A 
dredge  was  installed  in  the  Yentna  placer  district,  and  hydraulic 
operations  were  continued  in  the  Valdez  Creek  district.  The  value 
of  the  total  mineral  output  of  the  Susitna  Basin  in  1916  was  $400,000. 

80UTHWESTBRN  ALASKA. 

Some  developments  were  continued  on  copper  deposits  of  the 
Iliamna  region,  but  as  yet  there  are  no  producing  mines  in  this  field. 
A  small  cyaniding  plant  was  installed  and  operated  to  handle  the 
old  tailings  of  the  Apollo  mine  on  Unga  Island.  A  large  body  of 
low-grade  auriferous  quartz  is  said  to  have  been  f oimd  on  the  south 
end  of  Unga  Island,  about  three  miles  from  the  Apollo  mine.  Some 
auriferous  navels  were  found  in  1916  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  between  Cold  and  Katmai  bays.  It  appears  that  the 
placers  were  found  on  only  one  creek  and  the  output  was  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  The  discovery,  as  far  as  known,  is  of  importance 
only  in  marking  a  new  localitjr  where  auriferous  mineralization  has 
taken  place.  Beach  placer  mining  was  continued  on  Kodiak  and 
Popof  Islands. 

YUKON  BASIN. 

The  Alaska  camps  of  the  Yukon  Basin  produced  about  $7,100,000 
worth  of  gold  in  1916,  about  the  same  as  in  1915.  An  estimate  of 
the  output  of  the  principal  camps  is  as  follows:  Iditarod,  $2,000,000; 
Fairbanks,  $1,800,000;  Ruby,  $800,000;  Hot  Springs,  $750,000; 
Tolovana,  $500,000;  Marshall,- $400,000 ;  Koyukuk,  $300,000;  Circle, 
$250,000.  In  addition  to  placer  gold  the  Fairbanks  district  produced 
lode  gold,  antimony,  and  tungsten  to  the  value  of  $100,000.  About 
115  placer  mines  were  operated  in  the  Fairbanks  district  during  1916 
and  several  small  auriferous  lode  mines  made  some  production. 
Antimony  ore  was  mined  from  three  or  four  properties  and  scheelite 
from  three.  The  general  attitude  of  the  Fairbanks  operators  is  to 
await  the  completion  of  the  Government  railroad  before  undertaking 
any  large  developments. 

Probably  the  most  important  feature  of  the  year  of  the  Yukon 
Basin  was  the  comparatively  large  ^old  output  of  the  Tolovana  and 
Marshall  districts.  The  Tolovana  district  is  about  50  miles  northeast 
of  Fairbanks.  It  was  discovered  in  1914  and  developed  in  a  small 
way  in  1915,  but  made  remarkable  progress  in  1916.  The  principal 
mining  is  done  on  the  deep  channel  of  Livengood  Creek,  which  has 
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been  traced  for  about  two  miles.  About  20  mines  were  operated  in 
the  district  during  the  summer  of  1916.  The  Marshall  district  is  on 
the  Yukon  northward  from  its  delta.  Gold  was  found  in  this  district 
in  1913,  but  until  1916  the  production  was  very  small.  In  1916  sftme 
rich  placers  were  developed  on  Willow  Creek,  on  which  seven  plants, 
employing  about  200  men,  were  operated.  Some  excitement  was 
occasioned  during  the  year  by  the  discovery  of  placer  gold  in  the 
Tolstoi  Creek  Basin  of  the  Innoko  district.  The  latest  reports 
indicate  that  the  only  workable  placers  thus  far  found  in  thi$  district 
are  on  Boob  Creek  and  that  the  production  in  1916  amounted  to 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

The  principal  mining  in  the  Iditarod  district  is  that  of  a  few  large 
operators.  In  1916  onfy  15  plants  were  in  operation.  A  new  dredge 
was  installed  on  Black  Creek,  making  three  dredges  in  the  Iditarod 
district.^  The  most  important  event  in  the  Ruby  district  was  the 
installation  of  a  new  dredge  on  Greenstone  Creek.  As  in  the  past, 
most  of  the  gold  from  the  Hot  Springs  district  is  taken  from  a  com- 
paratively few  rich  placer  mines.  The  same  is  true  of  the  mining 
operations  in  the  Koyukuk  district. 

KUSKOKWIM   BASIN. 

The  most  productive  mining  during  1916  in  the  Kuskokwim  Basin 
was  done  in  the  Aniak  district.  Good  returns  are  said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the  placers  of  Canyon  and  Windy  Creeks,  and  a 
dredge  was  shii)ped  for  installation  on  Candle  Creek  in  the  Tacotna 
district,  but  owing  to  the  discouraging  difficulties  of  transportation 
only  a  part  of  it  arrived  before  the  close  of  navigation  last  fall. 

SBWARD  PENINSULA. 

The  value  of  the  gold  output  of  Seward  Peninsula  in  1916  was 
about  $2,900,000,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  1915.  In  addition  to 
this,  stream  tin,  tungsten,  and  antimony  ore  were  produced  to  the 
value  of  $100,000. 

Twenty-nine  gold  dredges  were  operated  on  the  peninsula  in 
191,6,  seven  in  the  Nome  district,  four  m  the  Solomon  River  district, 
nine  in  the  Council  district,  four  in  the  Port  Clarence  district,  three 
in  the  Fairhaven  district,  and  two  in  the  Kougarok  district.  In 
addition,  two  tin  dredges  were  worked  in  the  York  district.  About 
65  deep  placer  mines  and  30  open-cut  plants  were  operated  on  the 
peninsula  during  1916.  One  of  the  notable  events  of  the  vear  was 
the  development  of  the  placers  on  Dime  Creek  in  the  Koyuk  district 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  output  of  the  district 
for  the  year  was  valued  at  about  $100,000.  These  placers  carry 
considerable  platinum.  The  only^  other  place  on  the  peninsula  where 
platinum  has  been  reported  is  m  the  placers  of  Bear  Creek  in  the 
Fairhaven  district. 

Besides  the  tin,  tungsten,  and  antimony  mining  on  the  peninsula 
already  describea,  there  was  considerable  prospecting  of  copper 
and  gold  lodes.  Some  graphite  was  also  mined  and  shipped  from  the 
Port  Clarence  district. 
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GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

RAILROAD. 

"^ork  on  the  Government  railroad  is  reported  to  be  progressing 
satisfactorily.  The  Alaska  Northern  Railroad,  which  has  been  pur- 
chased and  made  a  part  of  the  Government  project,  and  which  runs 
from  Seward  to  Kern  Creek,  a  distance  of  71  miles,  is  being  rehabili- 
tated. The  road  has  been  completed  from  Anchorage  southward  for 
20  miles,  and  northward  to  Montana  Creek,  with  a  branch  to  Chicka- 
loon,  the  heart  of  the  Matanuska  coal  field,  a  total  of  153  miles.  The 
work  is  also  being  pushed  southward  from  Nenana  toward  the  Nenana 
coal  field,  about  10  miles  of  rail  having  been  laid  here.  Grading  and 
clearing  is  being  done  on  other  portions,  namely,  north  of  Montana 
Creek  and  toward  Broad  Pass  and  north  of  Nenana  toward  Fairbanks. 

The  Tanana  Vallej  Eailroad,  a  narrow-gau^e  road  leading  from 
Fairbanks  to  Chatanika,  a  distance  of  39  miles,  is  now  being  operated 
by  the  Government  under  lease,  and  it  is  planned  to  purchase  this  road 
and  operate  it  as  a  part  of  the  Government  project. 

At  Seward  the  Government  has  erected  an  excellent  wharf,  and 
many  improvements  have  been  made  along  the  water  front.  A  large 
fishing  industry  has  been  located  here.  The  Navy  Department  is  now 
installing  a  large  wireless  plant  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town. 

The  town  of  Anchorage  is  prosperous  and  many  improvements  are 
under  way.  It  now  has  a  population  of  from  5,000  to  6,000.  The 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  has  added  somewhat  to  its  facilities 
at  this  point. 

North  of  the  Matanuska  Biver  is  what  is  known  as  the  Matanuska 
Valley.  Much  clearing  has  been  done  here,  and  many  prosperous 
little  farms  are  under  cultivation.  It  is  believed  that  considerable 
development  will  be  seen  in  this  region  in  the  near  future. 

A  small  town  site  has  been  laid  out  at  Wasilla,  a  point  about  9  miles 
north  of  Matanuska  Junction,  in  the  center  of  a  large  farming  section. 
This  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  Willow  Creek  mines. 

Matanuska,  a  small  town,  has  been  laid  out  at  the  junction  of  the 
main  line  of  the  railroad,  with  a  branch  leading  to  the  Matanuska 
coal  field.  Its  population  now  numbers  several  hundred  people.  The 
Government  has  started  an  agricultural  experiment  station  within  a 
skoTt  distance  of  Matanuska  Junction,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
will  be  a  large  aid  to  the  farmers. 

The  town  of  Nenana  is  situated  adjacent  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Tanana  River  by  the  railroad  line  and  shows  signs  of  prosperity.  The 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  has  built  an  excellent  wharf,  vari- 
ous warehouses,  etc. ;  an  electric  light  system  has  been  installed,  and 
water  and  sewer  systems  are  being  constructed.  At  both  Anchorage 
and  Nenana  the  commission  maintains  excellent  hospitals.  Here  its 
employees  are  treated  by  the  Government.  At  Seward  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  general  hospital,  where  adequate  service  is 
given.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  other  nospital  facilities  at  Anchorage 
and  Nenana,  outside  cases  have  been  treated  at  the  Government  hospi- 
tal at  reasonable  rates. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks  there  is  considerable  agricultural  de- 
velopment. There  are  many  farms  under  cultivation,  and  the  prod- 
ucts raised  are  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  The  placer  mining  work 
in  this  district  at  present  is  at  low  ebb,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of 
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fuel  and  exceedingly  hi^h  price  of  supplies  and  materials.  When  the 
railroad  is  connected  with  the  Nenana  coal  fields  it  is  believed  that 
cheap  coal  can  be  provided  for  tLe  working  of  these  mines,  the  Tanana 
Valley  Eailroad  being  used  as  a  valuable  feeder  of  the  Government 
railroad  in  this  respect. 

RAILROAD  MATTERS   ELSEWHERE. 

The  Katalla  Anthracite  Eailroad  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  corpora- 
tion which  last  year  began  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  a 
point  on  Controller  Bay  to  the  Bering  River  coal  fields,  the  purpose 
of  the  railroad  being  the  transportation  of  coal  for  commercial 
purposes.  It  is  expected  that  the  road  will  be  completed  this 
fall  and  that  coal  will  be  shipped  to  various  Alaska  points.  The 
railroad  will  be  about  20  miles  long.  A  dock  and  coal  Dunkers  w&l 
be  constructed  at  a  point  on  Controller  Bay  which,  it  is  claimed, 
is  well  protected  from  storms  and  where  vessels  can  lie  safely  while 
discharging  or  receiving  cargo.  • 

The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  from  Cordova  to 
Kennecott;  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon,  Skagway  to  White  Pass,  and 
the  Tanana  Valley  Raiload,  Fairbanks  to  Chatanika,  were  the  only 
other /ailroads  operated  in  the  Territory  during  the  year.  The  lat- 
ter road  was  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  feeder  for 
the  Government  railroad,  during  the  past  summer,  at  a  cost  of 
$300,000.    . 

The  Yakutat  &  Southern  Railroad,  which  still  claims  to  be  a 
private  railroad  and  which,  therefore,  has  escaped  paying  taxes  of 
all  kinds,  was  operated  part  of  the  year.  This  railroaa  is  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  has  been  in 
operation  for  years.  For  a  long  time  public  business  was  refused 
on  the  ground  that  the  road  was  a  private  concern,  although  char- 
tered and  with  a  right  of  way  over  the  public  domain.  It  is  about 
9  miles  in  length.  If  this  railroad  is  a  common  carrier,  as  seema 
probable,  it  should  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes  the  same  as  other  rail- 
roads operated  within  the  Territory ;  and  if  it  is  a  mere  private  con- 
cern its  status  should  be  so  defined.  This  matter  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  action  concerning  it  has  been  taken. 

THE  ALASKA  FUND. 

The  revenues  derived  by  the  Federal  Government  from  business 
and  trade  licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  which  are 
passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  cred- 
ited by  him  to  the  Alaska  Fund  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
January  27,  1905,  amounted  to  $269,370.44  for  the  fiscal  year  1917, 
as  compared  with  $249,432.39  for  the  fiscal  year  1916,  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  $9,938.05.  The  sums  collected  during  the  fiscal  year 
1917  in  each  of  the  four  judicial  divisions  were  as  follow^:  First 
judicial  division,  $88,852.11,  as  compared  with  $120,785.52  the  pre- 
vious year;  second  judicial  division,  $18,892.96,  as  compared  with 
$12,695.50  in  1916;  third  judicial  division,  $116,186.88,  as  compared 
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with  $72,493.05,  the  previous  year;  fourth  judicial  division,  $40,- 
439.29,  as  compared  with  $43,507.82  in  1916.  The  net  amount  of 
cash  received  n*om  the  third  judicial  division  in  1917  was,  however, 
$106,606.68;  the  balance  ($9,579.20)  represents  canceled  fish  hatchery 
certificates,  rebates  credited  to  certain  salmon  canneries  for  the  re- 
lease of  salmon  fry,  in  lieu  of  cash  payment  of  taxes  on  their  outputs. 
In  the  first  judicial  division,  canceled  fish  hatchery  certificates 
amounting  to  $5,876  were  received  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  cash 
payments  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

The  total  amount  of  revenues  received  on  account  of  taxes  levied 
by  the  Federal  Government  within  incorporated  towns,  in  the  form 
of  business  and  trade  licenses,  and  which  are  paid  directly  by  the 
clerks  of  the  district  courts  to  the  treasurers  oi  the  various  munici- 
palities, were:  First  judicial  division,  $91,122.86;  second  judicial 
division.  $11,756.15;  third  judicial  division,  $35,981.44;  fourth  ju- 
dicial division,  $34,126.37;  a  total  of  $172,986.82,  as  compared  with 
$166,475.98  the  previous  year. 

Besides  the  revenues  derived  by  the  Federal  Government  from 
business  and  trade  licenses  of  all  kinds  in  incorporated  towns  and 
outside  of  incorporated  communities,  taxes  are  levied  on  fisheries 
products  as  follows :  CanneS  salmon,  4  cents  per  case ;  pickled  salmon, 
10  cents  per  barrel;  salt  salmon,  in  bulk,  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds; 
fish  oil,  10  cents  per  barrel,  and  fertilizer,  20  cents  per  ton.  Section 
260,  Compiled  Laws  of  Alaska,  1913,  provides  that  the  catch  and 
pack  of  salmon  in  Alaska  by  the  owners  of  private  salmon  hatcheries 
operated  in  Alaska  shall  be  exempt  from  all  license  fees  and  taxation 
of  every  nature  at  the  rate  of  10  cases  of  salmon  to  every  thousand 
red  or  king  salmon  fry  liberated;  that  is,  a  rebate  of  40  cents  is 
allowed  on  every  thousand  red  or  king  salmon  fry  released. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  moneys  paid  into  the  Alaska  fund  is 
appropriated  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  trails 
outside  of  incorporated  towns;  25  per  cent  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  and  10  per  cent  for  the  relief 
of  indigents,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1913. 
The  Territorial  revenue  act,  passed  by  the  Alaska  legislature,  ses- 
sion of  1917,  imposes  the  following  schedule  of  taxation  upon 
fisheries:  Salmon  canneries,  4J  cents  per  case  on  kings  and  reds  or 
sockeye;  2^  cents  per  case  on  medium  reds;  2  cents  per  case  on  all 
others;  salteries,  2^  cents  per  100  pounds  on  all  fish  salted  or  mild 
curedj  except  herring;  fish  traps,  fixed  or  floating,  $100  per  annum; 
fish  oil  worlcs,  using  herring  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  manufacture 
of  fish  oil,  $2  per  oarrel ;  fertilizer  and  fish-meal  plants  manufac- 
turing fertilizer  or  fish  meal  in  whole  or  in  part  from  herring,  $2 
per  ton. 

THE  ALASKA  INSANE. 

The  insane  of  Alaska  have  always  been  cared  for  outside  of  the 
Territory  under  the  contract  system.  The  present  contractor  is  the 
Sanitarium  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
insane  persons  in  Alaska  has  been  gradual  and  in  keeping  with 
the  growth  of  the  population  of  the  Territory,  and,  therefore,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  expansion  of  the  sanitarium  plant  in  order  to 
furnish  the  necessary  accommodations  for  the  patients  confined 
therein.    During  the  past  four  years  substantial  improvements  have 
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been  made  to  the  sanitarium  and  a  new  dormitory  with  an  auditorium 
and  other  additions  were  completed  the  past  year.  The  new  build- 
ing is  of  modern  design,  is  thoroughly  sanitary,  and  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  appliances  in  hydro-therapy  treatment  for  patients. 
Additional  bathing  facilities  have  also  been  provided  and  there  is 
evidence  of  painstaking  care  of  the  insane  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  institution.  The  improvements  thus  added  have  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  inmates  and  as  a  result  complaints  are  now  infre- 
quent. It  is  but  just,  however,  to  the  management  of  the  sanitarium 
to  say  that  most  of  the  complaints  heretofore  made  upon  investiga- 
tion proved  to  be  unfounded  and  were  such  as  might  be  expected  in 
an  institution  that  is  not  State-owned  and  conducted;  but  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  even  Government  institutions  of  this  kind 
seldom  or  never  escape  criticism  of  various  kinds  from  those  con- 
fined in  them. 

There  is  a  fair-sized  farm  in  connection  with  the  sanitarium  and 
such  patients  as  are  able  to  work  and  are  willing  to  do  so  find  healthy 
employment  and  needed  exercise.  Restraint  of  patients,  except 
violent  cases,  is  unknown,  and  the  treatment  accorded  these  unfor- 
tunates is  entirely  humane.  The  sanitarium  is  visited  regularly  by 
inspectors  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  last  visit  of  the  lat- 
ter having  been  made  in  July  of  the  present  year.  The  conditions 
noted  were  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  The  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  has  affected,  of  course,  the  sanitarium, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  price  received  by  the  Sanitarium  Co.  for 
the  care  of  the  insane  is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and  it  would  be  but  fair  if  a  readjustment  of  the  contract 
could  be  effected.  The  contract  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  has  three  years  yet 
to  run. 

The  number  of  Alaska  insane  under  treatment  on  June  30,  1917, 
was  211,  of  whom  184  are  males  and  27  females,  as  compared  with 
165  males  and  23  females  on  the  same  date  last  year.  There  were 
18  patients  received  during  the  quarter ;  7  were  discharged  as  cured, 
and  6  died. 

DETENTION   HOSPITALS. 

Hospitals  for  the  temporary  care  of  the  insane  of  Alaska  are 
located  at  Fairbanks  and  Nome.  These  hospitals  were  constructed 
in  1913,  but  for  various  reasons,  chief  of  which  is  a  lack  of  funds  for 
their  proper  maintenance,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  serving  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  intended.  In  these  several  annual  reports 
it  has  been  urged  that  a  sufficient  appropriation  be  made  by  Congress 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  hospitals,  and,  if  such  an  appropriation 
can  not  be  secured,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  permanently 
closed. 

ALASKA  PIONEERS'  HOME. 

The  first  Alaska  legislature,  which  was  convened  in  1913,  enacted 
a  law  for  the  establismnent  of  a  home  for  aged  prospectors  and  those 
who  have  spent  their  years  in  Alaska  and  become  incapacitated  for 
physical  laoor  and  dependent.  The  home  is  located  at  Sitka,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Alaska.    It  is  generously  supported  by  the  Terri- 
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tory,  and  it  has  amply  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
those  who  were  responsible  for  its  foundation.  The  buildings  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  are  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  home,  having  been  transferred  to  the  Territory  for 
that  purpose  in  1912.  Many  improvements  and  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  buildings,  including  a  hospital  for.  the  care  of'the  sick, 
of  whom  there  is  always  a  considerable  number,  and  cottages  for  the 
isolation  of  tubercular  patients.  A  hospital  staff  and  a  corps  of 
trained  nurses  are  regularly  employed.  The  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  home  are  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  the 
governor  of  the  Territory  and  two  citizens  appointed  by  him,  and 
the  board  appoints  the  superintendent  in  charge  and  the  hospital 
physician. 

During  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1917,  5  persons  were  admitted 
to  the  home;  6  inmates  were  discharged  during  the  same  period, 
and  5  died.  Four  persons  were  admitted  between  June  30  and  Sep- 
tember 1,  two  were  discharged,  and  one  died.  The  total  number  of 
inmates  in  the  home  on  September  1. 1917,  was  70. 

ALASKA  COAST  SURVEYS. 

The  work  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  charting  the  navi- 
gable waters  along  the  coast  and  inside  passages  of  Alaska  was  con- 
tinued during  the  year  with  the  available  equipment  and  personnel. 
During  1916  three  vessels  were  employed  in  surveying  areas  in  the 
sheltered  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska  and  Prince  William  Sound, 
and  two  wire  drag  parties  located  numerous  uncharted  pinnacle  rocks 
along  the  inside  passages  of  Clarence  and  Sumner  Straits. 

In  addition  to  the  vessels  and  parties  mentioned  above,  two  tri- 
angulation  parties  began  work  in  the  spring  of  1917  to  extend 
throughout  southeast  Alaska  the  system  of  primary  triangiilation, 
which  will  eventually  be  extended  through  intervening  parts  of 
Canada  and  will  connect  the  United  States  system  of  tnangulation 
with  the  system  which  will  extend  throughout  Alaska.  This  work  is 
essential  to  safeguard  the  water-borne  commerce  of  Alaska  and 
should  be  prosecuted  vigorously  until  the  principal  trade  routes  and 
inland  coast  waters  are  made  secure  for  vessels  navigating  them.  At 
present  there  are  very  large  areas  of  unsurveyed  waters  where  work 
IS  urgently  needed.  In  fact,  the  progress  of  these  survevs  is  scarcely 
keeping  pace  with  the  development  of  the  Territory.  Alaska's  com- 
merce is  increasing  each  year  and,  therefore,  the  necessity  for  com- 
plete surveys  becomes  more  imperative.  In  addition  to  the  work 
along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  the  Survey  has  planned  to  extend  primary 
triangulation  and  precise  leveling  along  the  principal  rivers  and  lines 
of  communication  in  interior  Alaska  for  the  control  of  public  and 
private  surveys  and  maps.  This  will  be  started  as  soon  as  funds  are 
made  available  for  it  by  Congress.^  Having  this  control  for  surveys 
and  maps  ahead  of  detailed  operations  will  prove  of  great  economic 
advantage  to  the  Territory. 

AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the  Lighthouse  Service, 
continued  its  work  of  providing  additional  aids  and  safeguards  to 
navigation  along  the  Alaska  coast  during  the  fiscal  year.     Eleven 
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lights  were  added  to  the  existing  number,  as  compared  with  35  during 
the  previous  year.  One  fog-signal  station  was  established  and  1 
improved,  6  gas  buoys  and  17  other  buoys  were  constructed  and  placed 
in  position,  and  7  beacons  established  during  the  year.  The  following 
are  the  locations  of  the  new  lights :  Cape  Edward  entrance,  Kukkan 
Bay ;  Cape  St.  Elias,  Kayak  Island  5  Hanin  Rocks,  Kodiak  Harbor ; 
Lyman  Point,  Clarence  Strait;  Point  Craven,  Peril  Strait;  Spike 
Rock,  Wrangell  Strait;  Susitna  River  entrance.  Cook  Inlet;  Turn 
Point,  Hunter  Bay;  Turn  Point  Shoal,  Wrangell  Strait;  Warm 
Spring  Bay,  Chatham  Strait;  Village  Point,  Nicholas  Passage.  A 
fog  signal  was  established  at  Cape  St.  Elias,  Kayak  Island,  and  the 
fog:  signal  at  Scotch  Cap,  Unimak  Pass,  was  changed  from  an  air 
whistle  to  an  air  diaphone. 

Gas  buoys  were  established  at  the  following  points :  Channel  Rock, 
Sitka  Sound;  North  Rock  Shoal,  Orca  Inlet;  Orca  Inlet,  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound;  Potter  Rock,  Tongass  Narrows;  Poundstone  Rock, 
Favorite  Channel;  Reef  Island  Keef,  Prince  William  Sound;  and 
other  buoys  were  placed  as  follows:  Beck  Island,  Clarence  Strait; 
Blind  Point,  Wrangell  Strait ;  Button  Island  Shoal,  Zimovia  Strait ; 
Cob  Island  Reef,  Karheen  Passage;  Harvester  Island  Spit,  IJyak 
Anchorage;  Karheen  Passage,  Karheen  Reef ;. Mystic  Rock,  Revilla- 
gigedo  Channel;  McHenry  Ledge,  Clarence  Strait;  Mid-Channel 
Rock,  Zimovia  Strait;  Middle  Ground,  north  end  Wrangell  Strait; 
Point  Swift  Rock,  Karheen  Passage;  Popof  Reef,  Popof  Strait; 
Snow  Passage,  Clarence  Strait;  Topeka  Rock,  Wrangell  Strait;  Trap 
Rock,  Zimovia  Strait.  Beacons  were  established  at  Double  Rock, 
Zimovia  Strait;  Entrance  Point,  Valdez  Narrows;  Mountain  Point, 
Wrangell  Strait;  North  Island  Rock,  Orca  Inlet;  Niblack  Point, 
Clarence  Strait ;  Village  Rock,  Zimovia  Strait ;  West  Clump,  Tongass 
Narrows. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

The  importance  of  roads  and  trails,  especially  in  the  development 
of  a  new  country,  can  not  be  overestimated.  These  avenues  of  trans-' 
portation  and  commerce  are  just  as  necessary  as  railroads.  That 
this  is  realized  by  most  of  the  States  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
era  of  building  good  roads,  which  began  several  years  ago,  having 
been  accelerated  by  the  perfection  and  general  use  of  the  automobile, 
shows  no  sign  of  abatement.  Alaska^  it  will  be  conceded,  is  a  difficult 
country  in  which  to  construct  roads.  Costs  of  construction  are 
heavy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Territory  has  birt  an  inconsequential 
mileage  of  really  good  roads.  Nor  can  these  be  expected  until  greatly 
increased  appropriations  are  availahle  and  a  thorough  system  of 
road  building  inaugurated  and  thereafter  properly  maintained.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  such  roads  and  trails  as  have  been  constructed 
leaves  but  a  small  amount  of  money  for  new  work  each  year  or  the 
development  of  road  building  on  a  comprehensive  scale^  such  as  is 
required  by  the  settlement  of  the  Territory  and  its  constantly  increas- 
ing needs  and  requirements.  The  Government  railroad  will  need 
roads  and  trails  as  feeders,  and  the  farming  districts  now  being 
opened  up  will  require  more  and  more  road  mileage  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Good  roads  in  the  farming  States  of  the  West  may  be 
pointed  to  as  examples  of  how  the  life  or  the  farmer  has  been  made 
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much  less  onerous.  Good  roads  enable  him  to  reach  markets  that 
once  were  impossible  of  access  because  of  the  lack  of  these  every-day 
means  of  communication  and  traffic  between  the  farm  and  the  town. 
Therefore,  if  farming  is  to  be  developed  in  Alaska,  good  roads  con- 
necting the  farming  districts  with  the  railroads  and  selling  points 
for  farm  produce  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  a  farming 
population;  and  the  statement  applies  equally  to  the  success  of  the 
prospector  and  miner  in  their  search  for  mines  and  in  their  devel- 
opment. 

THE  ALASKA  ROAD  COMMISSION. 

According  to  data  furnished  this  office  for  this  report  by  the 
Alaska  Road  Commission,  the  expenditures  by  that  board  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1917,  amounted  to  $576,747.90,  of  which 
$76,716.15  was  received  from  the  Alaska  fund  and  $500,000  was  from 
a  special  ai)propriation  made  by  Congress,  and  J$31.75  from  collec- 
tions reverting  to  that  fund.  The  larger  part  of  these  expenditures 
were  for  surfacing  and  other  improvements  on  roads  already  con- 
structed to  bring  them  up  to  standard. 

The  total  mileage,  on  June  30,  1916,  was :  Wagon  roads,  980 ;  sled 
roads,  623;  and  trails,  2,291.  The  principal  extensions  of  wagon 
roads  were  on  the  Ruby-Long,  the  Knik- Willow  Creek,  and  the 
"Marshall  roads,  with  minor  extensions  elsewhere.  A  winter  trail 
was  put  through  from  Nenana  to  the  Kantishna  country  during  the 
winter  of  191^17,  a  distance  of  75  miles.  The  usual  trails  through- 
out the  Territory  were  flagged  at  a  cost  of  $4,226. 

Besides  numerous  small  bridges  constructed  during  the  year, 
larger  bridges  were  completed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  as  fol 
lows :  The  Fairbanks  bridge,  at  a  total  cost  of  $53,001.27 ;  the  Tazlina 
bridge,  at  a  cost  of  $17,624.80,  and  the  Snake  Eiver  bridge,  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $16,949.93.  In  addition  to  the  expense  incurred  for 
bridges,  a  number  of  ferries  have  been  put  in  operation  for  thr 
convenience  of  the  traveling  public.  Amon^  these  are  the  Sinrock, 
Bonanza,  and  Safety  ferries  m  the  Nome  district;  the  Birch  Creeh 
•ferry  near  Circle;  and  the  McCarthy  and  Salcha  ferries  on  the 
Valdez-Fairbanks  overload  road. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  an  act  was 
passed,  approved  May  3,  1917,  to  provide  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  protection  of  roads,  bridges,  ferries,  etc.,  to  provide 
funds,  and  to  perfect  a  Territorial  road  organization.  Under  this 
act  the  Territory  is  divided  into  divisions  coinciding  with  the  four 
judicial  divisions,  each  division  having  a  divisionaf  commission  in 
charge  of  roads.  The  act  also  provides  that  the  apportionment  of 
funds  shall  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  not  conflict  with  those  made 
by  the  United  States  Board  of  Road  Commissioners  for  Alaska.  To 
cover  two  years'  expenditures,  $400,000  was  appropriated,  each  divi- 
sion to  receive  $100^000. 

In  conformity  with  the  above  act  the  Alaska  Road  Commission 
conferred  with  all  divisional  boards,  who  notifiied  the  Alaska  Board 
of  Road  Commissioners  as  far  as  possible  of  the  work  proposed  by 
them. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  work  planned  by  the  divisional  boards  re- 
lieves by  very  little  the  pressure  on  the  Federal  board  for  the  main- 
tenaace  of  existing  roaas  and  trails  or  bridges  or  future  necessary 
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roads,  for  which  the  demand  is  constant  and  pressing.  During  the 
past  year  many  appeals  and  petitions  from  citizens  and  memorials 
from  the  legislature  were  received  for  new  roads,  trails,  etc.,  but  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  accomplish  everything  with  the  amount 
of  money  available,  although  most  of  the  projects  asked  for  have 
merit. 

There  are  at  present  four  different  organizations  working  on  roads, 
with  practically  no  connection  with  each  other,  except  casual  arrange- 
ments made  by  themselves.  It  would  seem  proper  that  the  duties  of 
each  and  the  territory  of  each  should  be  well  defined. 

Experience  for  the  past  10  years  has  shown  that  while  dirt  roads 
are  of  great  value  in  the  development  of  the  country  and  aid  the  pros- 
pector and  freighter,  the  excessive  rain  during  tne  summer  months  . 
soon  makes  them  almost  impassable,  and  roads  have  to  be  surfaced 
and  resurfaced  as  far  as  practicable.  During  the  past  and  present 
summer  especially  it  has  rained  in  various  sections  of  the  Territory 
for  three  and  four  weeks  at  a  time,  making  road  work  difficult  and 
expensive.'  Under  such  conditions  the  necessity  for  graveling  all 
roads  needs  no  explanation.  Originally  it  was  intended  to  construct 
only  earth  roads,  and  this  was  done,  but,  owing  to  the  increased  traf- 
fic following  immediately  upon  such  construction  and  also  the  use  of 
automobiles  and  trucks  for  freight  and  passengers,  it  has  now  become 
imperative  to  surface  all  roads  not  already  surfaced.  The  demand 
for  wagon  roads  in  connection  with  the  Government  railroad  con- 
tinues as  in  the  past,  but  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  construct  all 
these  roads  as  feeders  unless  a  special  appropriation  is  made  therefor. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  supplies,  the  Alaska  Koad  Commis- 
sion was  compelled,  in  common  with  the  business  concerns  in  the 
Territory,  to  grant  an  increase  in  wages  on  July  1,  1917,  to  all 
laborers,  cooks,  and  others  of  similar  salaries.  Even  with  such  an 
increase,  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  labor,  partly  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  men  and  partly  to  the  exposure  and  hard  conditions  to 
which  the  men  are  subjected  m  the  open  during  the  excessive  rains. 

On  June  11,  1917,  the  main  office  of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission 
was  removed  from  Valdez,  Alaska,  where  it  had  been  for  several 
years,  to  Juneau,  Alaska,  this  change  having  been  made  necessary  by 
changes  in  the  official  duties  of  the  officers  composing  the  board,  due 
to  the  present  war. 

AGTJICULTURE  IN  ALASKA. 

Alaska  is  steadily  forging  to  the  front  as  an  agricultural  country 
of  promise.  Its  agricultural  growth  has  not  been  marked  by  speed, 
yet  every  year  now  witnesses  an  extension  of  farming  operations. 
Farming  in  an  exceedingly  limited  way  was  prosecuted  in  Alaska 
many  years  ago,  even  during  the  Russian  occupation,  but  it  was  con- 
fined mostly  to  raising  vegetables  and  other  garden  truck.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  raise  grains,  except  on  a  small  scale;  yet  the 
Russians  had  a  flour  mill  at  Sitka,  where  wheat,  brought  from  Cali- 
fornia, was  converted  into  flour. 

The  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  by  the 
Government  in  1898  has  done  much  to  encourage  soil  cultivation  and 
investigations  in  Alaska.  The  first  farming  on  anything  like  an 
^t^usdve  scale  is  to  be  credited  ^  tb^.Twai^a  Valley,  where  in 
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the  past  few  years  the  agricultural  spirit  has  been  manifest  and  a 
considerable  area  of  land  has  been  brought  under  cultivation.  Pota- 
toes may  be  said  to  be  the  principal  crop,  but  many  varieties  of  hardy 
vegetables  are  successfully  grown,  besides  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
other  grain  crops.  Formerly  all  the  potatoes  required  for  consump- 
tion in  the  Fairoanks  district  were  imported  from  the  States,  but  for 
the  past  few  years  the  local  product  has  been  practically  equal  to 
all  demands.  The  Tanana  Valley  potato  grows  to  a  fair  size  and  is 
eaual  to  the  best  imported  variety,  and  there  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
wny  the  entire  interior  country,  including  northwestern  Alaska, 
should  not  be  supplied  with  the  Tanana  Valley  product.  There  are 
some  really  excellent  cultivated  farms  in  the  Tanana  Valley  section — 
farms  which  show  the  careful  attention  of  the  farmer  who  knows  how 
to  farm;  and  there,  too,  are  others  of  which  this  can  not  be  said. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  agriculture  in  Alaska  and  the  soil  needs 
to  be  more  than  "  tickled  "  with  the  hoe  before  it  laughs  with  the 
harvest.  Nevertheless,  labor,  intelligently  directed,  will  bring  its 
reward.  A  promising  farming  region  that  has  leaped  into  promi- 
nence during  the  past  few  years  is  what  is  known,  broadly  speaking, 
as  the  Matanuska  Valley,  continguous  to  the  town  of  Anchorage. 
Here  several  hundred  farms  have  been  located  and  considerable 

Erogress  is  being  made  in  their  development.  This  farming  section 
as  an  advantage  in  that  it  has  the  town  of  Anchorage  as  a  market 
for  farm  produce.  The  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  also  en- 
courages farming  by  buying  potatoes  and  other  locally  raised  pro- 
duce. Speaking  by,  and  largely  and  judging  by  the  experience  of 
the  past  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Alaska  dkould  not  be  able  to 
proauce  all  the  vegetables  required  by  its  people.  It  may,  too,  be 
possible  that  in  time  the  Territory  will  produce  a  substantial  amount 
of  wheat  and  other  grains  in  the  Matanuska  country,  the  Tanana 
and  Kuskokwim  Valfeys,  and  in  other  regions  now  remote  but  soon 
to  be  linked  up  with  other  parts  of  the  Territory  by  the  Govern- 
ment railroad. 

Cattle  raising  is  also  attracting  attention  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  next  few  years  will  witness  decided  progress  in  this  industry 
in  the  Territory.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  fact  that  Alaska  should 
produce  the  greater  portion  of  the  domestic  meats  which  are  now 
imported. 

Matanuska  Valley  potatoes  sell  at  $60  a  ton,  this  price  having 
been  fixed  by  the  farmers  of  that  section  for  the  present  year. 
There  is  also  a  warm-storage  warehouse  where  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  are  stored  until  sold,  and  this  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  is  an  evidence  of  that  progress  and  thrift  which  are 
necessary  to  secure  an  adequate  reward  for  individual  and  collective 
effort.  Such  men  are  literally  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before. 

AGRICULTURAL  PAIRS. 

Agricultural,  horticultural,  and  floricultural  fairs  have  been  held 
annually  in  Alaska  for  a  number  of  years,  notably  at  Skagway  and 
Fairbanks,  and  the  exhibits  at  all  times  have  been  creditable.  These 
fairs  have  been  an  excellent  means  of  sowing  the  possibilities  of 
Alaska  along  these  lines.   This  year  Anchorage,  the  youngest  town  of 
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Alaska,  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  places  showing  agricultural  and 
other  exhibits.  The  fair  was  a  complete  success.  The  exhibits 
displayed  were  a  surprise  to  many  who  saw  them  and  it  was  fully 
demoi^rated,  according  to  reports  that  reached  this  office,  that  many 
of  the  products  now  being  imported  into  the  Territory^  can  be  raised 
locally.  A  campaign  has  oeen  begun,  having  for  its  object  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  use  of  home-grown  products  of  the  soil  and 
to  induce  merchants,  restaurant  proprietors  and  others  to  purchase 
only  products  that  can  be  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory. 
The  greatest  drawback,  it  is  alleged,  is  the  problem  of  distribution, 
because  of  the  excessive  freight  rates  charged  by  the  transportation 
companies.  Given  reasonable  rates  the  land  prdaucts  could  compete 
with  those  from  the  States  which  have  hitherto  supplied  most  of  the 
towns  along  the  Alaskan  coast.  Transportation  concerns  should  en- 
courage farming  in  the  Territory,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  short- 
sightS  policy,  and  one  that  will  not  pay  in  the  long  run,  to  charge 
freight  rates  that  are  practically  prohibitive  and  which  tend  to 
discourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  On  the  contrary  every  effort 
should  bS  made  to  encourage  and  develop  farming  in  the  Territory. 
For  some  years  past  the  Haines  section  on  Lynn  Canal  has  shipped 
rutabagas  and  other  farm  products  to  Seattle  as  well  as  to  Alaska 
coast  towns,  and  this  year  also  witnessed  con^derable  shipments  of 
Haines  strawberries,  which  have  established  a  fine  reputation  for 
flavor  and  quality. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  work  at  the  Government  experiment  stations  has  progressed 
favorably  during  the  past  year.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
weather  conditions  have  been  most  unfavorable,  especially  in  the 
interior.  These  unfavorable  conditions,  however,  nave  not  been 
peculiar  to  Alaska.  They  have  extended  all  over  the  United 
otates.  The  spring  was  very  late  and  cold;  spring  seeding  and 
spring  work  of  all  kinds  was,  therefore,  retanied.  Later,  after 
the  grains  were  seeded,  there  was  a^  protracted  drought.  Dur- 
ing the  month  ^  of  June  there  was  scarcely  any  rain  at  either 
Rampart  or  Fairbanks  e3q)eriment  stations,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  coming  of  July,  heavy  rains  were  prevalent  and  it  rained 
nearly  every  day  in  that  month  at  the  stations.  The  wet  weather 
abated  in  August,  but  continued  cloudy  and  showery,  so  that  grain 
crops  continued  to  grow  when  they  should  begin  maturing,  with 
the  result  that  the  harvest  of  all  kinds  of  grain  has  been  much  later 
than  usual.  The  early  maturing  grains  were  fully  three  weeks  later 
in  maturing  this  year  than  in  1915  and  fully  two  weeks  later  than 
in  1916. 

Grain  growing  and  the  hybridization  of  grain,  with  a  view  to 
developing  new  varieties,  has  become  the  most  important  work  at 
the  Eampart  station.  This  year  there  were  upward  of  200  plats, 
lar^e  and  small,  devoted  to  the  tests  of  various  varieties  of  grain. 
It  IS  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  that  varieties  should  be  de- 
veloped which  will  mature  in  mterior  Alaska  in  even  the  most  un- 
favorable season — ^that  is  to  say,  earliness  is  one  of  the  prime  factors 
in  a  variety  of  grain  that  shall  succeed  there.  The  station  has  de- 
veloped very  many  varieties  of  barley  and  oats  which  have  now 
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become  established  and  which  proved  to  be  earlier  than  any  varieties 
that  could  be  obtained  from  the  outside,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
some  grains  obtained  from  Siberia.  These  varieties  have  been  de- 
veloped by  crossing  the  earliest  sorts  that  could  be  found  with  the 
later  and*  larger  varieties,  with  the  result  that  in  barleys  there  is 
now  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  new  and  early  sorts  which  are  differ- 
ent in  all  the  leading  characteristics  from  the  parent  stock  and 
which  can  be  depended  on  to  mature  in  Alaska  every  year.  Many 
of  these  crosses  prove  to  be  inferior  and  are  rejected  in  the  final  test, 
but  many  others  are  superior  in  size  of  head,  yielding  qualitjr.  and 
earliness  to  any  varieties  of  barley  known  to  the  agronomist  in 
charge. 

In  the  same  manner  a  dozen  hybrid  varieties  of  oats  have  been 
developed  at  the  Bampart  station  which  promise  to  be  early  enough 
to  mature  every  year,  and  it  is  hoped  may  be  sufficiently  good  yield- 
ers  to  compare  with  good  varieties  of  oats  anywhere. 

Some  wheat  crosses  have  also  been  produced  which  promise  to  be 
better  than  any  that  have  been  obtained  from  the  outside,  but  these 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  tested  out  to  speak  with  absolute  assurance  as 
to  their  merits. 

It  is  inexpedient  to  go  into  details  in  this  brief  statement,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  summer  of  1917  was  the  most  unfavorable 
Imown  in  the  experience  of  the  stations,  but  nevertheless  upward  of 
100  varieties  of  grains  were  thoroughly  ripened  before  the  end  of 
August. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  spring  wheat,^  the  seed  of  which  was 
originally  obtained  from  the  experiment  station  at  Tulun,  Okhotsk, 
Siberia,  and  they  have  matured  satisfactorily  every  year,  even  the 
present.  The  stalks  are  short  and  the  heads  are  small  and  the  grains 
are  small ;  consequently  the  yield  is  comparatively  light.  The  object 
is  to  increase  the  size  and  yielding  quality  of  the  plant  by  the  crea- 
tion of  new  varieties  which  shall  retain  the  earliness  of  these  Siberian 
wheats  and  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  along  this  line.  This 
grain-breeding  work  is  done  chiefly  at  the  Rampart  station  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  farther  noiih  than  any  of  the  other  stations  and 
anything  that  will  succeed  there  should  succeed  anywhere  in  interior 
Alaska  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

LBGUMBS. 

At  the  Rampart  station  work  is  also  being  done  with  the  hardy 
alfalfas  and  there  are  now  about  10  acres  in  this  important  legume. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  selecting  mother  plants  of 
the  best  type  from  which  to  propagate,  and  much  time  and  work  is 
devoted  to  this  line  of  investigation.  The  season  has  been  so  cold  and 
backward  that  but  little  alfalfa  seed  has  matured  this  year. 

Vetch,  known  to  science  as  vicia  cracca,  gives  more  and  more 
promise  year  by  year  to  be  a  very  valuable  leguminous  plant  for 
interior  Alaska.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  without  protection  and  is  a 
perennial  plant.  Plants  which  were  started  in  1909  are  still  alive  and 
more  vigorous  than  ever.  It  has  the  very  valuable  property  of 
spreading  by  root  sti^Iks  so  that  even  if  it  is  sown  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  the  rows  will  eventually  grow  together  and  form  a  solid 
tmcket  of  forage.  The  chief  difficulty  in  increasing  the  area  rapidly 
is  the  fact  that  it  produces  but  little  seed. 
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HARDY  STRAWBERRIES. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,"  says  Dr.  C.  C. 
Georgeson,  agronomist  m  charge  of  the  Alaska  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  "-to  be  able  to  announce  that  certam  varieties  of  the 
hybrid  strawberries  which  were  developed  at  the  Sitka  station  bv 
crossing  the  wild  strawberry  of  the  coast  region  with  certain  cul- 
tivated varieties  prove  to  be  entirely  hardy  in  the  interior  without 
protection  of  any  kind.  Strawberry  beds  at  the  Rampart  station, 
which  have  passed  through  three  winters,  were  in  excellent  condition 
this  summer  and  yielded  fruit  of  superior  quality  quite  abundantly. 
This  one  fact  that  the  station  has  produced  strawberry  plants  which 
are  entirely  hardy  in  the  interior  speaks  volumes  for  the  work. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  economic  value  of  these  interior 
Alaska  strawberries  to  the  generations  that  are  to  come." 

FAIRBANKS  STATION. 

The  Fairbanks  station  has  been  operated  as  a  demonstration  farm 
this  past  season.  There  were  about  100  acres  in  grain  at  this  station, 
most  of  which  matured,  though  some  of  the  late  oats  have  been  cut 
for  hay.  If  the  station  remains  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Agricijture  it  is  planned  to  increase  the  area  under  culture  very 
considerably  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.    As  an  indication  of  the 

growth  of  the  work  it  will  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  a  tractor 
as  been  purchased  to  be  used  in  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  and 
in  general  farm  work.  A  larger  thrashing  machine  than  the  one 
now  in  use  at  this  station  was  also  purchased.  There  are  certain 
contingencies,  however,  which  may  compel  this  station  to  curtail  work 
or  possibly  to  discontinue  it  altogether.  A  law  passed  by  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress  gave  four  sections  as  a  building  site  for  an  agricultural 
college  in  Alaska,  and  the  site  to  be  occupied  was  described  in  the  law 
so  that  it  takes  in  the  entire  reservation  which  had  been  made  for 
the  experiment  station.  The  last  Territorial  le^slature  appropriated 
$60,000  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  this  college, 
and  the  governor  of  the  Territory  has  appointed  a  board  of  trustees 
consisting  of  eight  members,  five  of  whom  live  at  Fairbanks.  While 
an  agricultural  college  will  doubtless  in  time  to  come  be  of  great 
value  to  the  Territory,  and  undoubtedly  the  leading  idea  in  its  loca- 
tion was  to  aid  in  the  work  of  educating  the  young  people  who  may 
attend  that  institution  by  giving  them  abundant  opportunity  to  ab- 
sorb the  work  being  done  at  the  experiment  station,  and  for  that 
reason  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  the  college  site  adjoin  that  of 
the  experiment  station,  still  it  is  not  apparent  that  it  was  necessary 
to  absorb  the  station  in  order  that  the  pupils  might  benefit  by  its 
work.  Indeed,  it  may  have  the  opposite  result,  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  consent  to  work  under  the 
control  of  a  Territorial  board  of  directors  for  that  institution.  The 
better  plan  would  be  to  pass  an  amendment  to  the  act  which  appro- 
priated the  station  lands  to  the  college  so  that  at  least  a  portion  of 
these  lands  can  be  segregated  from  the  college  lands  and  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  station  use. 
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KODIAK  STATION. 

The  Kodiak  station  has  been  devoted  to  stock  breeding  exclusively, 
as  heretofore.  The  native  pastures,  which  suffered  severely  by  the 
Katmai  volcanic  ash  deposits  in  1912,  have  practically  been  reestab- 
lished, and  the  herd,  the  sheep,  and  the  station  are  doing  well.  One 
of  the  aims  of  the  work  at  this  station  is  to  develop  a  hardy  family 
cow.  It  was  thought  that  such  a  cow  could  be  developed  from 
pure-bred  Galloways,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  herd,  and 
undoubtedly  it  could,  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  do  it;  and,  by 
way  of  making  a  short  cut,  a  small  herd  of  pure-bred  Holstein  cattle 
has  been  introduced,  which  will  be  used  in  making  reciprocal  crosses 
with  the  Galloway,  and  the  offsprings  selected  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing a  new  breed  that  shall  have  the  hardiness  of  the  GaUoway 
and,  at  least  in  some  measure,  the  milking  qualities  of  the  Holstein. 

That  portion  of  the  herd  which  was  found  to  be  infected  with 
tuberculosis  has  been  isolated  from  the  sound  animals  and  they  will 
be  bred  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  it  is  practicable  to  obtain 
sound  calves  from  parents  infected  with  tuberculosis — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  object  is  to  either  prove  or  disprove  that  it  is  necessary  to 
kill  all  animals  in  order  to  eradicate  the  disease.  The  available 
data  along  similar  lines  would  indicate  that  it  is  possible  to  rear 
healthy  calves  from  diseased  dams  by  sterilizing  the  milk  before  it 
is  fed  to  the  calves.  Some  building  operations  have  been  going  on 
at  this  station  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  at  least  a  sanitary 
bam  in  the  near  future. 

MATANUSKA  STATION. 

A  station  was  started  in  the  Matanuska  Valley  the  past  spring. 
A  reservation  of  880  acres  has  been  made  for  this  station  near  the 
little  town  of  Matanuska  and  the  work  has  been  placed  in  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Bader,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  Alaska  stations.  As  yet  there  is  not  much  to  report. 
The  pioneer  steps  of  erecting  the  necessary  buildings  and  clearing 
sufficient  land  to  begin  culture  are  under  way.  The  Matanuska 
country  has  been  settled  for  only  about  two  years,  and  enough  is 
not  known  about  it  as  yet  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  agricul- 
tural capabilities.  The  soil  is  rich,  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  but  it 
remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  rainfall  is  not  too  heavy  to 
make  it  possible  to  mature  grain  successfully. 

SITKA  STATION. 

At  the  Sitka  station  the  work  has  progressed  as  heretofore.  This 
station  is  devoted  entirely  to  horticulture  in  all  its  phases.  There 
is  a  small  test  orchard ;  there  are  plantations  of  bush  fruits — currants, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  the  work  of  developing  hybrid  straw- 
berries is  still  continued.  The  season  has  been  very  unfavorable  for 
this  kind  of  work;  it  has  been  entirely  too  wet  for  the  best  results. 

ALASKA  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  3,  1916,  entitled  "  An  act  for 
making  further  and  more  effectual  provisions  for  national  defense 
and  for  other  purposes,"  includes  tne  organization  of  the  Alaska 
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Militia,  and  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  perfect  the  organization 
of  a  National  Guard  for  Alaska.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  author- 
ized the  enlistment  of  two  companies  at  present,  one  to  be  stationed 
at  Juneau,  and  the  other  at  Fairbanks.  Although  a  large  number 
of  Alaskans  have  already  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  and  in 
different  branches  of  the  Navy,  it  is  believed  that  little  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  securing  the  full  quota  of  men  at  both  Juneau  and 
Fairbanks ;  and  besides  other  companies  could  be  organized  in  other 
sections  of  the  Territory  with  comparative  ease,  as  soon  as  additional 
units  are  authorized  by  the  War  Department. 

MAIL  SBRVICB. 

There  are  always  complaints  covering  the  inadequacy  of  the  mail 
service,  especially  in  the  more  remote  sections  of  Alaska,  where 
transportation  facilities  are  limited,  although  effort  is  undoubtedly 
made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  communities.  A  complaint  that 
is  made,  with  justice  as  its  basis,  is  directed  at  the  vast  accumulations 
of  mail  other  than  that  of  the  first  class,*  destined  for  interior  points. 
The  mail  carried  over  the  postal  routes  from  points  on  the  Alaska 
coast,  under  the  winter  schedules,  is  limited  in  weight,  and  hence  the 
accumulation  of  all  kinds  of  mail  except  first  class.  When  naviga- 
tion opens  in  the  spring  all  this  delayed  mail  is  forwarded  to  its 
destinations.  There  are  tons  of  it  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
places  of  delivery,  it  is  anywhere  from  three  to  nine  months  old. 
Therefore,  it  is  practically  useless  and  probably  much  of  it  never 
reaches  those  persons  for  whom  it  is  intended.  This  condition  can  be 
obviated  by  increasing  the  quantities  to  be  carried  under  the  winter 
contracts,  which  should  be  done,  or  by  eliminating  all  other  mail  ex- 
cept first  class  from  the  contracts.  Manifestly  the  latter  course 
would  work  an  injustice,  except  on  the  theory  advanced  above, 
namely,  that  the  mail  is  useless  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, when  received  the  following  summer,  and,  therefore,  the 
Government  could  effect  a  substantial  saving  by  excluding  it  from 
the  mails.  The  people  of  the  interior  who  receive  their  mail  over 
the  trails  from  the  coast  during  the  winter  season  are  surely  entitled 
to  other  than  strictly  first-class  or  letter  mail.  Newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  other  periodicals  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  winter  mail 
accumulations  at  coastal  points  are  just  as  necessary  to  the  happiness 
and  contentment  of  the  people  living  in  the  interior  as  they  are  to 
those  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can  receive  all  kinds  of  mail 
during  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Therefore,  it  is  submitted  that  con- 
tracts for  the  transportation  of  mail  to  interior  points  should  in- 
clude the  carrying  of  increased  amounts  during  the  winter  season, 
thus  lessening  the  winter  accumulations  and  the  cost  of  spring  trans- 
portation of  mail  of  ancient  vintage,  and  adding  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  people  who  are  necessarily  isolated  for  from  six  to  eight 
months  of  the  year. 

The  question  of  more  adequate  mail  service  to  interior  Alaska 

Soints  will  probably  be  solved  in  part  with  the  completion  of  the 
rovernment  railroad,  and  transportation  costs  materially  lessened; 
but  until  the  railroad  is  in  operation  the  amount  of  mail  carried 
over  the  various  winter  routes  should  be  largely  increased. 
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The  Post  Office  Department  at  times  has  not  exercised  a  great  deal 
of  wisdom  in  awarding  some  of  its  contracts  in  the  Territory.  In 
order  to  make  a  showing  of  saving  a  few  dollars,  prompt  and  effi- 
cient service  has  been  discounted,  and  the  result  is  that  some  com- 
munities are  not  receiving  the  mail  service  which  their  growing 
needs  teem  to  demand,  hi  new  countries  which  are  just  entering 
upon  an  era  of  development  of  their  natural  resources,  the  Govern- 
ment could  well  afford  the  expenditure  of  a  few  extra  dollars  by 
requiring  that  suitable  vessels  on  water  routes  should  be  given  pref- 
erence in  the  awarding  of  mail  contracts. 

There  will  no  doubt  be  great  possibilities  of  aerial  navigation  after 
the  war  is  over,  and  it  is  an  after-war  probability  that  aircraft  will 
be  largely  used  for  the  delivery  of  mail  and  for  other  peaceful  pur- 
poses. Wherever  distances  are  great,  as  in  Alaska,  the  chances  are 
that  aircraft  will  be  utilized  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  as  soon  as 
the  world  has  settled  down  to  a  peaceful  basis. 

AIRPLANE  LUMBER. 

The  great  expansion  of  the  airplane  industry,  brought  about  by 
the  present  war,  has  created  a  big  demand  for  lumber  suitable  for 
the  production  of  aircraft,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  merits  of  Sitka 
spruce  for  this  purpose  have  been  closely  investigated.  These  in- 
vestigations have  demonstrated  that  Sitka  spruce  possesses  the  essen- 
tial qualities  required  in  the  construction  of  airplanes.  The  wood 
is  li^ht,  clear  of  knots,  and  possesses  great  tensile  strength  and 
durability  and  other  desirable  qualities.  A  number  of  large  con- 
tracts have  been  let,  it  is  stated,  for  lumber  manufactured  from 
Sitka  spruce  for  the  building  of  airplanes. 

This  lumber  has  also  been  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  pianos,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  products  in  the  immediate 
future.  Heretofore  the  limited  quantities  of  Alaska  lumber  that 
have  been  exported  were  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes 
for  the  shipment  of  canned  salmon.  The  great  bulk  of  Sitka  spruce 
is  found  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

PROHIBITION  IN  ALASKA. 

At  the  general  election  of  November  7,  1916,  a  prohibition  refer- 
endum submitted  to  the  people  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  Con- 
gress, in  February  last,  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation, 
manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  sale  or  gift,  and 
fixing  penalties  for  its  violation.  While  perhaps  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  passage  of  a  prohibitory  law  will  at  once  entirely  banish 
intoxicating  liquors  from  the  Territory,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  if  the  law  be  generally  enforced  within  a  short  time  traffic  in 
intoxicants  will  be  practically  unknown.  The  enforcement  of  the 
law,  which  is  what  is  known  as  a  "bone-dry"  law,  will  be  made 
much  less  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  nearest  source  of  supply  will 
be  California,  British  Columbia  (Alaskans  nearest  neighbor  on  the 
south)  and  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  all  having 
stringent  prohibitory  laws. 
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UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  judges  of  the  district  courts  should  be  as  far  removed  as  pos- 
sible from  politics  and  political  influences,  if  the  courts  are  to  retain 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people.  A  step  in  this  direction 
would  be  the  taking  of  appointments  of  United  States  commissioners 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  judges  and  vesting  the  appointing  power 
elsewhere.  The  democratic  way  would  be  the  election  of  United 
States  commissioners,  who  are  also  ex  officio  justices  of  the  peace, 
coroners,  and  probate  judges,  directly  by  the  people  of  the  various 
recording  precmcts. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

Alaska  is  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  labor  in  nearly  every  section, 
and  in  some  it  has  oecome  pronounced  during  the  past  spring  and 
summer.  This  is  especially  true  of  southeastern  Alaska,  where  the 
great  low-grade  lode  mines  are  severely  handicapped  in  their  opera- 
tion of  mines  and  miUs  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  labor  to 
conduct  these  enterprises.  As  a  result,  gold  production  has  been 
curtailed  to  a  considerable  extent  and  this  condition  will  prevail 
until  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor  can  be  procured.  Many  of  the 
miners  employed  throughout  the  Territory  have  gone  to  the  copper- 
mining  States  of  the  West,  attracted  thither  by  the  better  wages  paid 
there  by  the  operators  of  copper  mines,  the  price  of  copper  having 
largely  advanced  owing  to  war  conditions.  It  was  expected  that  the 
close  of  the  salmon-fisherv  season  would  relieve  the  mme  labor  situa- 
tion to  some  extent,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case. 

A  strike  of  miners  employed  by  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corpora- 
tion in  the  Copper  Kiver  Basin  occurred  in  June  of  this  year,  owing 
to  the  demand  of  the  men  for  an  increase  in  the  wage  scale.  The 
strike,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration  and  many  of  the  men  re- 
turned to  work,  partially  through  the  efforts  of  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  who  visited  Kennecott  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  strike  difficulties.  There  was  also  a  labor  strike  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  men  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment railroad  at  Nenana,  but  it  was  of  short  duration,  the  differ- 
ences having  been  satisfactorily  and  speedily  adjusted. 

A  general  eight-hour  Jaw,  applicable  to  all  wage  and  salary  earners 
in  the  Territory,  will  become  effective  on  January  1, 1918.  This  law 
was  passed  by  the  Alaska  legislature,  session  of  1917,  in  response 
to  a  referendum  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  general  election  of 
1916,  the  referendum  having  been  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. The  governor  of  the  Territory,  however,  is  "  given  the  power 
to  suspend  or  modify  restrictions  contained  in  the  law  when  such 
shall  be  requested  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  such  modification  or  suspension,  when  made, 
shall  be  continued  for  a  specified  period  and  not  longer  than  the  dura- 
tion of  the  present  war,  or  during  the  continuance  of  any  future  war 
with  a  foreign  power." 

COMMISSION  OP  CRIME. 

In  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  reference 
was  made  to  the  commission  of  capital  crimes,  especially  in  the  re- 
mote regions  of  the  Territory,  and  it  was  stated  that  in  many  cases 
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the  perpetrators  have  never  been  apprehended,  due  in  part  at  least  to 
the  lack  of  funds  to  investigate  such  eases,  the  United  States  mar- 
shals' oflSces  having  no  moneys  at  their  command  which  can  be  used 
in  ferreting  out  crime  and  bringing  the  offenders  to  the  bar  of  justice. 
Under  the  system  which  prevaus,  should  the  United  States  marshal's 
office  hear  of  a  crime  being  committed  at  any  distance  from  the 
courthouse,  an  investigation  can  not  be  made  until  someone  has 
filed  an  information  and  a  warrant  has  been  issued.  Only  then  can 
expenses  which  must  be  incurred  be  authorized.  Because  of  this, 
many  murders  committed  in  the  past  few  years  are  still  unsolved 
mysteries.  With  these  conditions  in  mind  the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture, at  the  session  of  1917,  enacted  a  law  "  creating  a  fund  in  the 
Territorial  treasury  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  crime;" 
thus  assuming  a  responsibility  that  should  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  fund  thus  created  is  under  the  sole  supervision 
and  control  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory. 

MINE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

A  mine  experiment  station,  one  of  the  eight  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1915,  was  established  at  Fairbanks,  in  interior  Alaska, 
the  present  year.  It  is  expected  that  the  station  will  be  of  great 
benefit  and  assistance  to  the  mining  industry  of  interior  Alaska,  but 
important  results  can  not  be  expected  until  the  fuel  question  of  that 
section  has  been  solved,  and  this  solution  depends  on  the  completion 
of  the  Government  railroad  to  the  Nenana  coal  fields.  It  is  noted 
elsewhere  in  this  report  that  mining  conditions,  both  placer  and 
lode,  are  at  low  ebb,  generally  speaking,  in  most  of  tne  mining 
sections  of  interior  Alaska,  and  little  revival  may  be  expected  untu 
such  time  as  cheaper  fuel  is  obtainable  and  transportation  conditions 
improve. 

A  number  of  the  largest  gold  lode  mines  in  the  United  States  are 
located  in  southeastern  Alaska,  besides  a  nmnber  of  small  copper 
mines,  and  if  another  mine  experiment  station  were  located  at  Juneau, 
the  center  of  the  greatest  mining  industry  of  that  section,  un- 
doubtedly a  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  prosperity  and 
future  development  of  mines  on  a  productive  basis. 

ALASKA  WATER  POWER. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  horsepower  is  running  to  waste  in  Alaska 
streams.  Billions  of  feet  of  timber,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
is  also  going  to  waste  yearly,  await  the  utilization  of  the  now  useless 
water  power  so  as  to  turn  this  now  useless  timber  into  wood  pulp 
as  well  as  other  product.  All  the  possible  electric  energy  that  can  be 
developed  is  situated  on  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  agita- 
tion of  some  years  ago  in  favor  of  conservation  of  natural  resources 
resulted  in  restrictions  so  severe  that  Alaska's  resources,  such  as  coal, 
oil,  and  water  power,  were  not  only  preserved,  but  reserved,  and 
existing  laws  are  such  that  the  utilization  of  these  sites  for  hydro- 
electric plants  is  virtually  impossible.  Capital  is  scared  away  imme- 
diately upon  learning  that  these  water  powers  can  only  be  developed 
by  obtaining  a  permit,  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  a  Federal  depart- 
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ment  or  bureau.  The  plain  result  is  that  capital  looks  askance  when 
the  subject  of  developing  these  water  powers  for  industrial  pu.rposes 
is  broached.  A  sufficient  indication  of  the  reluctance  of  capital  to 
invest  under  the  present  conditions  of  uncertainty  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  while  25.2  per  cent  of  the  maximum  horsepower  on  lands 
not  requiring  Federal  permits  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  only  8.9  per  cent  has  been  developed  on  lands  where  permits 
are  requii^ed.  There  are  in  Alaska,  especially  in  the  southeastern 
section,  some  of  the  finest  water  power  sites  on  the  entire  Pacific 
coast  which  only  await  a  resonable  law  and  equally  reasonable 
regulations  thereunder  to  be  developed  and  then  in  turn  make  use 
of  other  nearby  and  available  natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  at  large.  Determined  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  law  which  would  offer  opportunities  for  capital  to 
develop  the  water  powers  located  on  public  lands  under  Federal 
control.  Although  one  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  another  passed 
the  House  the  legislation  necessary  is  still  to  be  enacted.  The  latest 
bill  introduced  was  by  Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  and  is  known  as 
Senate  Bill  No.  2812,  "To  encourage  and  promote  the  mining  of 
coal,  phosphate,  oil,  gas,  potassium,  and  sodium  on  the  public  do- 
main." This  bill  seems  to  be  fair  and  liberal  in  all  its  provisions  and 
the  hope  is  expressed  that  it  will  speedily  be  enacted  into  law.  Its 
provisions  are  such  as  should  encourage  development  and  safeguard 
capital,  and  at  the  same  time  adequately  protect  the  public  interest. 

The  most  important  of  Alaska  water  power  projects  at  this  time, 
and  one  which  has  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  known 
as  the  Speel  Eiver  project,  located  at  Snettisham,  about  40  miles 
south  of  Juneau.  It  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  well-timbered  sec- 
tion and  is  surrounded  by  other  valuable  natural  resources  easily 
accessible.  It  is  proposed  to  manufacture  nitrogen  from  the  air  as 
well  as  wood  pulp  and  electrochemical  products  of  various  kinds. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURE. 

The  third  Alaska  legislature  convened  in  March  last.  The  ses- 
sions are  held  biennially,  in  the  odd-numbered  years.  Seventy-five 
laws  and  amendments  to  existing  laws  were  enacted  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  resolutions  and  memorials  addressed  to  Congress  were 
adopted.  Among  the  important  and  constructive  legislation  enacted 
was  the  following:  A  direct  primary  law;  a  law  providing  for  the 
election  of  national  committeemen  of  the  different  political  parties 
and  of  delegates  to  national  conventions;  a  law  providing  lor  the 
establishment  of  the  first  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  Terri- 
tory, the  Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines,  to  be 
located  at  Fairbanks.  A  law  was  also  enacted  desi^ating  the  Agri- 
cultural College  and  School  of  Mines  as  the  beneficiary  of  grants  of 
land  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1916,  and  of 
moneys  for  the  benefit  of  State  and  Territorial  colleges  of  agricul- 
tural and  mechanic  arts,  authorized  by  acts  of  Congress  approved 
August  30, 1890,  and  March  4, 1907.  Among  other  laws  passed  were 
an  act  appropriating  $100,000  for  the  defense  of  the  Territory,  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  governor;  an  act  making  an 
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appropriation  for  the  detection  of  crime;  an  act  providing  for  mili- 
tary defense  and  for  other  purposes;  an  act  amending  the  Ter- 
ritorial banking  laws;  an  act  granting  money  allowances  to  mothers 
of  dependent  children ;  an  act  amending  the  vital  statistics  law  and 
providing  for  the  issue  of  marriage  licenses  before  marriage  can  be 
solenmized ;  an  act  prohibiting  the  sale  or  gift  of  cigarettes,  cigars, 
or  tobacco  in  any  form  to  minors  under  18  years ;  an  act  to  establish 
night  schools  to  fit  adult,  uneducated  aliens  for  citizenship;  an  act 
for  the  incorporation  of  cooperative  associations;  an  act  providing 
for  fish  hatcheries  and  for  the  protection  and  care  of  natural  spawn- 
ing grounds,  and  the  creation  of  a  board  of  fish  commissioners,  and 
making  an  appropriation  of  $80,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  act;  an 
act  providing  for  the  leasing  of  school  lands;  an  act  providing  for 
the  rescue  of  lost  persons;  an  act  providing  for  a  Territorial  board 
of  road  commissioners  and  appropriating  $400,000  for  road  and 
trail  construction;  an. act  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  school 
districts  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  and  providing  for  a  tax  levy 
for  the  support  of  such  schools;  an  act  to  provide  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  public  schools  and  hi^h  schools  in  incorporated  towns,  cities 
and  incorporated  school  districts,  75  per  cent  of  such  cost  of  main- 
tenance to  be  paid  from  the  Territorial  treasury ;  an  act  to  establish 
a  uniform  school  system  in  the  Territory  and  creating  a  Territorial 
board  of  education  and  the  office  of  commissioner  of  education  (na- 
tive schools  are  not  included  in  the  above  act) ;  an  act  foi  the  preser- 
vation of  public  peace  and  safety  in  time  of  war  and  prevention  of 
sedition  and  the  exciting  of  ill  :feeling  against  the  Government  and 
for  the  prevention  of  the  exhibition  of  disrespect  or  contempt  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  for  the  flag,  or  President, 
or  for  certain  officers  thereof. 

An  old-age  pension  law  was  passed  by  the  first  legislature  in  1913, 
and  also  a  law  for  providing  for  the  care  of  dependent  children  and 
establishing  juvenile  courts.  A  law  was  also  enacted  establishing  a 
home  for  aged  pioneers,  as  well  as  a  law  relating  to  vital  statistics, 
health,  and  sanitation ;  laws  creating  medical,  dental,  and  pharmacy 
boards,  and  a  compulsory  school  law;  banking  laws  (the  first  in  the 
Territory)  were  also  enacled  in  1913.  The  second  legislature  in  1915 
passed  an  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  compensation  law,  a 
law  defining  tne  status  of  Indians  and  providing  for  citizenship,  an 
eight-hour  law  for  all  labor  employed  in  all  mines  of  the  Territory, 
and  a  comprehensive  mine-inspection  law. 

An  enlargement  of  the  powers  enjoyed  by  the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture, it  is  submitted,  is  necessary,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  used  judiciously  and  with  profit  to  the  people  who  are  here  laying 
the  foundations  for  a  future  great  commonwealth. 

TOURIST  TRAVEL. 

The  tourist  travel  to  Alaska  during  the  present  year  was  some- 
what disappointing  as  to  volume.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  war 
has  tended  to  discourage  it,  although  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  European  travel  having  been  practically  abandoned  by  the 
pleasure  seeker  Alaska  would  have  profited  by  the  situation  thus 
created  by  reason  of  war  conditions,  but  this  self-same  condition 
affected  the  Territory,  according  to  transportation  men.     A  story 
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that  received  more  or  less  credence  was  to  the  effect  that  enemy  sub- 
marines were  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  early  last  spring,  and  this 
put  a  damper  on  Alaska  tourist  travel  from  which  it  did  not  recover, 
although  the  story  proved  to  be  without  foundation  in  fact.  How- 
ever, with  the  end  of  the  war.  a  great  increase  in  the  volume  of 
travel  to  Alaska  may  be  reasonably  expected.  Here  there  are  natural 
wonders  a  plenty,  and  for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery  this  Territory 
is  unsurpassed. 

Improved  transportation  facilities  will  be  needed  in  order  to 
induce  the  traveler  to  see  Alaska  as  it  should  be  seen — ^not  hurriedly, 
but  in  a  leisurely  way  that  will  permit  the  sight-seer  to  appreciate 
the  marvelous  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature's  handiwork.  Alaska's 
mountains,  its  glaciers,  its  vastness,  its  volcanic  peaks,  its  numerous 
bays;  channels,  fiordSj  islands  covered  with  the  greenest  of  verdure, 
snow-capped  mountain  tops,  slumbering  volcanoes,  its  rivers  and 
streams — all  are  such  as  to  command  the  rapt  interest  of  the  traveler; 
and  now  to  its  other  attractions,  recent  investigations  have  demon- 
strated that  the  volcano  of  Mount  Katmai,  in  western  Alaska,  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  being  9  miles  in  circumference  and  some  3,500 
feet  deep,  with  a  real  river  of  mud  some  17  miles  long  in  the  neigh- . 
borhood  of  the  volcano.  In  June,  1912,  this  mountain  "  blew  its  head 
off,"  and  its  scoriae  and  ashes  were  blown  great  distances,  both  along 
the  coast  and  into  the  interior  country. 

HEALTH  CONDITIONS. 

Alaska  is  a  healthful  country,  .as  is  attested  by  its  vital  statistics, 
now  regularly  published.  Those  people  who  know  not  this  Terri- 
tory may  express  sympathy  for  those  who  live  here,  but  it  is  a 
sympathy  that  is  wasted,  so  far  as  health  conditions  are  concerned. 
Epidemical  diseases,  except  occasionally  among  the  native  popula- 
tion, are  rare,  and  such  as  occur  are  due  to  passenger  travel  from  the 
ports  of  the  Pacific  coast  States.  Malaria  is  unknown,  and  so  are 
many  of  the  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir  in  the  centers  of  population 
elsewhere.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the  health  conditions  among  the 
natives  of  Alaska  are  steadily  improving,  due  to  the  hygienic  and 
sanitary  campaigns  that  are  waged  by  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  work  of  the  missionaries  and  of 
the  accredited  health  commissioners  of  the  Territory.  Tubercular 
and  kindred  diseases  are  not  so  prevalent  as  formerly,  and  the 
natives  are  fast  learning  that  sound  bodies  and  healthy  minds  are 
just  as  essential  to  their  health  and  prosperity  as  they  are  to  the 
white  population. 

RELIEF  OF  DESTITUTION. 

Belief  of  such  persons  as  may  become  incapacitated  from  labor, 
through  sickness  or  accident,  is  provided  by  both  the  Federal  and 
Territorial  governments,  the  former  aid  being  extended  by  the  op- 
eration of  an  act  of  Congress  which  provides  that  10  per  cent  of  the 
Alaska  fund,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  their  relief  by  the  judges  of  the  different  judicial  divi- 
sions, who  are  required  to  file  quarterly  reports  of  the  disbursements 
made  by  them  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  governor 
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of  Alaska.  The  Territorial  relief  is  provided  by  an  appropriation 
made  from  the  Territorial  treasury  and  is  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  governor.  The  biennial  appropriation  is  $15,000.  As 
stated  elsewhere,  the  Territory  also  supports  from  its  funds  a  home 
for  aged  prospectors  and  others  who  have  spent  their  years  in  Aladai 
and  have  oecome  incapacitated  from  labor  through  old  age,  sickness, 
or  accident  The  expenditure  on  this  account  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  $4,207.45.  A  pension  system  for  all  persons  over  the  age  of 
65  years  who  are  unable  to  earn  a  living  and  who  are  without  other 
means  of  support  waa  established  in  1915. 

TERRITORIAL  OFFICERS. 

The  office  of  attorney  general  of  the  Territory  was  created  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  in  1915,  the  office  being  elective  and  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  The  attorney  general  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000,  to- 
gether with  necessary  office  and  traveling  expenses.  The  other  Terri- 
torial officers  are  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory,  the  Territorial  in- 
spector of  mines,  and  the  commissioner  of  education.  The  treasurer 
receives  a  salary  of  $4,000,  and  as  secretary  of  the  Territorial  bank- 
ing board  he  receives  an  additional  sum  of  $1,000  annually ;  the  com- 
missioner of  education  receives  a  salary  of  $3,600  a  year,  and  the  in- 
spector of  mines  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year,  with  necessary 
expenses.  The  last-named  official  makes  an  extended  inspection  of 
the  placer  and  lode  mines  of  the  interior  durim^  the  open  season, 
and  during  the  winter  his  work  is  largely  conmied  to  the  coastal 
sections,  with  his  headquarters  at  Juneau.  Other  elective  officers 
in  the  Territory  are  the  road  commissioners,  elected  under  a  Terri- 
torial act  for  the  terms  of  two  years,  there  being  one  in  each  of  the 
four  judicial  divisions.  These  officials  receive  as  salaries  5  per  cent 
of  the  disbursements  made  by  them  for  road,  bridge,  and  trail  con- 
struction. 

THE  ALASKA  GAME  LAWS. 

The  ^me  of  Alaska  is  under  the  dual  control  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  office  of  the  governor  of  Alaska,  tne  latter 
being  also  charged  with  its  execution.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce exercises  control  over  the  fish,  the  marine,  and  terrestrial  fur- 
bearing  animals.  While  the  authority  to  enforce  the  game  laws  is 
invested  in  the  governor,  who  appoints  game  wardens  and  guides,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  provides  the  regulations  thereimder.  The 
protection  afforded  the  game  animals  in  the  Territory  is  achieving 
more  or  less  satisfactory  results,  but  with  the  settlement  of  the  Ter- 
ritory it  is  probable  that  game  will  steadily  decrease  unless  a  more 
drastic  law  is  enacted,  together  with  a  largely  increased  number  of 
wardens.  Alaska  is  the  last  great  game  country  of  the  Nation,  and 
if  the  best  conservation  measures  be  adopted  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture an  abundance  of  game  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  time. 
The  sum  annually  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  protection  of 
game  is  $20,000,  and  it  should  be  increased  to  $50,000  if  the  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained.  A  peculiarity  of  the  game  law  and  one  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  in  previous  reports  of  this  office,  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  while  the  black,  or  common,  garden  variety  of 
bear  is  classified  as  a  fur-bearing  animal  and  may  be  killed  at  any 
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tiine,  his  blood  brother,  the  brown  bear,  a  vicious,  predatory  animal, 
killing  and  maiming  human  beings  every  year  and  destroying  do- 
mestic as  well  as  wild  animal  life,  is  decorated  with  an  iron  cross,  so 
to  speak,  and  classified  as  a  game  animal  and  rigidly  protected. 
Such  protection  should  be  removed,  for  if  it  were  the  brown  bear 
would  still  flourish  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  species  be- 
coming extinct.  The  Territorial  legislature,  session  of  1917,  enacted 
a  law  and  made  an  appropriation  for  stocking  certain  islands  of 
Prince  William  Sound  with  Sitka  deer.  Through  the  enterprise  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cordova  a  start  haa  already  been  made 
in  this  direction  and  a  number  of  deer  were  placed  on  Hinchinbrook 
Island,  where  they  were  hitherto  unknown,  and  now  about  100  more 
will  be  placed  on  other  contiguous  islands.  These  deer  will  be  pro- 
tected for  a  term  of  years  and  will  in  time  furnish  a  source  of  food 
supply  in  that  region. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Juneau,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  has  no  Federal  building, 
although  the  need  of  such  becomes  more  pressing  every  year,  wim 
the  development  of  the  Territory  and  the  growth  of  the  business  of 
the  Government  in  the  several  offices  there  located.  In  1910  Congress 
authorized  the  erection  of  a  public  building  at  Jimeau  to  cost,  with 
the  site,  $200,000.  An  excellent  site  was  purchased  at  a  cost  to  the 
Government  of  $22,500,  but  nothing  has  been  done  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  building,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sum  available  for  this 
purpose  wSs  not  considered  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  Territory.  An  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $300,000  was  asked  for  and  it  was  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  but  the  appropriation  failed 
of  passage.  The  additional  sum  is  required  so  as  to  provide  suitable 
chambers  for  the  Territorial  legislature  and  the  Alaska  Historical 
Library  and  Museum.  Congress  in  1912  passed  the  Alaska  organic 
act,  which  provided  for  the  election  of  a  legislature  of  24  members, 
and  the  first  session  of  that  body  was  held  in  1913.  Under  present 
conditions  the  legislature  meets  wherever  it  can  find  quarters,  and 
those  which  are  available  are  a  mere  makeshift  and  unsuitable  in 
nearly  every  respect  for  its  purposes.  Congress  makes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000  for  rent  of  legislative  quarters,  which  in  late  years  has 
not  been  found  sufficient,  and  the  legislature  has  been  compelled  to 
supply  the  deficit  from  Territorial  funds.  A  public  building  should 
be  erected  at  Juneau  as  early  as  possible  as  a  matter  of  governmental 
economy.  Besides  the  governors  office,  which  is  housed  in  a  ram- 
shackle building,  once  used  as  a  native  mission  school,  on  the  site  now 
owned  by  the  Government,  and  which  also  serves  as  a  home  for  the 
valuable  books,  archives,  etc.,  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and 
Museum,  there  are  rented  quarters  for  the  post  office.  United  States 
Land  Office,  the  Surveyor  General's  office,  the  customs  office,  the* 
Board  of  Steamboat  Inspectors,  the  field  office  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  and  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau. 

TERRITORIAL  BANKS. 

Alaska  has  16  Territorial  banks  and  3  national  banks,  an  increase 
daring  the  year  of  2  Territorial  banking  institutions.    New  banks 
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were  established  at  Cordova  and  Fairbanks  during  the  year,  and  there 
was  one  failure,  a  bank  at  Fairbanks  having  been  closed  in  August  of 
this  year  by  the  Territorial  Banking  Board.  The  bank  was  a  small 
institution  and,  while  the  depositors  will  suffer  some  loss,  there  are 
no  heavy  individual  losers. 

The  Territorial  Banking  Board,  composed  of  the  governor,  the 
Territorial  treasurer  and  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  was  created 
in  1913  by  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  and  through  its  efforts  a 
great  improvement  in  banking  methods  has  been  effectra.  The  banks 
are  inspected  at  least  once  in  each  vear  and  are  required  to  report 
their  condition  to  the  banking  board  at  least  four  times  a  year  upon 
call,  or  oftener,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board.  Territorial  banks  are 
located  at  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Douglas.  Juneau,  Skag- 
wajr,  Cordova  (2),  Seward,  Anchorage  (2),  Nome  (2),  Iditarod,  and 
Fairbanks.  National  banks  are  located  at  Juneau,  Seward,  and  Fair- 
banks. The  deposits  in  the  various  Territorial  banks  on  August  7, 
1917,  aggregated  $6,644,489.62,  as  compared  with  $4,985,006  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1916.  The  combined  capital  of  these  banks  is  $700,000,  as 
compared  with  $540,000  in  1916;  and  the  total  surplus  and  net 
undivided  profits  amount  to  $231,728.16. 

PUBLIC-LAND  SURVEY. 

The  survey  of  public  lands  was  continued  during  the  year,  19 
townships,  whole  and  fractional,  of  the  Seward  meridian,  and  3 
townships,  whole  and  fractional,  of  the  Fairbanks  meridian,  having 
been  surveyed. 

By  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  United  States 
homestead  law  in  its  application  to  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  July  8, 1916,  it  is  provided  that  every  person  who  is  quali- 
fied under  existing  law  to  make  homestead  entry  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  situated  in  Alaska,  whether  surveyed  or  un- 
surveyed,  with  the  intention  of  claiming  the  same  under  the  home- 
stead laws,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  160  acres  or  a  less  quantity 
of  unappropriated  land  in  Alaska ;  and  a  former  homestead  entry  in 
any  other  State  or  Territory  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  a  homestead  entry 
in  Alaska. 

Lands  for  homestead  purposes  are  being  located  from  time  to  time, 
but  until  more  and  better  transportation  facilities  are  afforded  it 
need  not  be  expected  that  there  will  be  any  great  rush  to  acauire 
homesteads  in  Alaska.  The  homesteader  needs  encouragement  along 
many  lines,  and  those  who  are  located  along  the  line  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  railroad  or  contiguous  to  it  should  be  shown  every  consideration 
possible.  The  development  of  the  lands,  agricultural  and  mineral, 
that  are  or  will  be  made  ac<*essible  by  reason  of  railroad  construction 
should  be  a  prime  matter  of  consideration,  inasmuch  as  this  develop- 
ment will  mean  ever-increasing  tonnage  for  the  railroad. 

I  have  to  renew  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  annual  re- 
ports for  1915  and  1916  that  homesteads  should  be  surveyed  without 
cost  to  the  entryraen. 

COMMERCE. 

The  rapid  development  of  Alaska  along  commercial  lines  during 
the  fiscal  year  is  well  illustrated  by  the  greatly  increased  growth  of 
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commerce,  which  reached  the  high-water  mark  in  the  history  of  the 
Territory,  exceeding  in  value  that  of  1916  by  the  substantial  sum  of 
$23,925,527. 

Statistics  show  that  the  volume  of  merchandise  shipments,  includ- 
ing precious  metals  and  copper,  between  Alaska  and  the  United 
States  and  between  the  Territory  and  foreign  countries  for  the  fiscal 
year  1917  amounted  to  $121^65,947,  as  compared  with  $97,340,420 
for  the  fiscal  year  1916.  Shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from 
the  United  States  to  Alaska  showed  an  increase  of  $11,925,307  over 
the  previous  yearj  while  shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from 
Alaska  to  the  United  States  increased  by  almost  the  same  amount, 
being  $11,169,728.  Shipments  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  to  the 
United  States  decreased  by  $862,244  during  the  year,  while  shipments 
of  foreign  gold  and  silver  increased  $1,011,039.  The  value  of  fish 
shipments  ot  all  kinds  showed  an  increase  of  $4,204,231  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  shipments  of  copper  ore  increased  $6,609,902 
during  the  year.  Tunesten  ore  valued  at  $54,870  was  shipped  from 
Alaska  to  tne  United  States  during  the  year.  This  is  the  first  ship- 
ment of  record  of  this  kind  of  ore,  and  it  may  be  remarked  here  that 
there  is  fair  promise  of  a  considerably  larger  production  of  this  kind 
of  ore  during  the  present  calendar  year. 

The  principal  items  of  increase  in  imports  to  Alaska  from  the 
United  States  embrace  lumber,  hardware,  and  machinery,  spirituous 
and  malt  liquors,  and  provisions.  Shipments  of  hardware  and  ma- 
chinery showed  an  increase  of  $4,054,691 ;  provision  shipments  were 
$2,052,375  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  while  liquor  shipments 
increased  $143,261  during  the  year.  Next  to  copper  ore  the  prin- 
cipal item  of  exports  from  Alaska  was  fish  of  all  kinds  to  the  value 
of  $23,833,662,  an  increase  of  $4,204,231  for  the  year.  The  total  value 
of  copper  ore  shipped  from  the  Territory  during  the  year  was 
$33,098,190,  as  compared  with  $26,488,288  during  1916.  The  total 
domestic  gold  and  silver  exports  during  the  year  were  $16,093,353, 
as  compared  with  $16,955,597  in  the  previous  year.  A  marked  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  shipments  of  furs,  gypsum,  and  stone,  includ- 
ing marble,  is  to  be  noted  for  the  year.  The  shipments  of  tin  de- 
creased $25,324. 

Domestic  mercfiandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska,  1912-1917, 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  80— 

1912 

1913 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Coali 

•$110,4fi2 
678,223 

6,788,610 

6,164,914 
002,418 

6,669,637 

8212,523 

738  717 

^296,306 

721,608 

8,894,320 

1295,123 
642,611 
6,069,458 
6,645,716 
645,800 
9,630,668 

8255,810 
712,199 
4,840,863 
^814,917 
666144 
9,105,186 

8244,136 
1,060,311 
6,128,826 
6,301^043 
669  210 
12.118,786 

8280,237 
1,343,336 
10,183,517 
8,353,413 
802^471 
17,464,639 

Lumber 

Burdware  and  machinery 

Provisions 

Liquors 

Air  others 

Total 

18,809,270 

20,179,647 

21,929,460 

20,792,609 

28.602,8U 

88,427,618 

1  Besides  the  domestic  coal  above  mentioned,  lorelgn  coal  was  imported  to  the  value  of  8266,662  hi  1912L 
1279,788  Jn  1913,  8108,866  in  1914, 8141,480  in  1016,  tUMBO  in  1916,  and  8280,687  in  1917. 
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Value  of  merchandise  and  precious  metala  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States,  1913-1917, 

Fbnl  year  ended  Jane  30- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Fish,  salmon,  canned  and  other 

$17,065,677 
928,508 
751,345 
117,250 
82,952 
285,224 
8,579,474 
83,802 

114,219,216 
962,222 
701,511 
100,727 
127,220 
210  627 
8,876,411 
72)734 

818,375,053 
849  796 
679,850 
109,995 
Ud,930 
206,427 
5,182,004 
71)400 

818.856,625  S22.229.7M 

Rah,  all  other 

'772S 

572,969 

50,500 

58,675 

270,503 

79,471 

1,603,038 

Furs 

711,550 

OjTMnim . 

62,000 

110. 101 

Olla,  finimftl x .. . 

297  OM 

33,008,190 
54,147 

Tin 

Tungsten 

54,870 

All  other 

1,130,234 

1,189,396 

1,356,015 

1,715,640 

1,012,980 

Total 

24,014,556 

21,480,066 

27,039,470 

48,965,477 

60,185,205 

Domestic  gold  and  silver: 

Gold 

14,576,015 
131,012 

12,291,672 
148;  446 

263,606 

16,195,635 
750,962 

15.400.520 

Silver 

688,824 

Total 

14,707,027 

12,440,118 

16,612,272 

16,955,507 

16,003,8S8 

Foreign  gold  and  silver: 

4,289,322 
924 

3,495,034 

4,428,622 

2,686,803 
11,279 

8,076,385 
88»288 

Silver 

Total 

4,290,246  1    8,495,034 

4,428,622 

2,607,582 

3,706,621 

Grand  total 

43,011,829 

37,415,218 

47,075,364 

68.618,666 

79,037.170 

Total  commerce  of  Alaska  for  the  fUcaX  year  ended  June  SO,  1917. 

Shipments  of — 

Domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska $38. 427, 618 

Foreign  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska 564, 431 

Domestic  merchandise  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 60, 135, 2(K> 

Foreign  merchandise  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 638, 654 

Domestic  gold  and  silver  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska 1, 698,  065 

Domestic  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 16, 093, 353 

Foreign  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 3, 708, 621 

Total 121, 265, 947 

ASSESSED  VALUATION  AND  TAXES. 

There  are  16  incori)orat6d  towns  in  the  Territory.  The  town  of 
Juneau  has  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $75,000,  under  a  special  act  of 
Congress,  incurred  in  the  construction  of  a  new  school  building 
which  was  completed  early  in  September,  1917.  Four  of  the  towns 
did  not  make  an  assessment  of  taxable  property  or  levy  a  tax  for 
the  calendar  year  1916.  In  these  cases  the  municipal  expenses  are 
defrayed  exclusively  from  funds  collected  from  the  local  liquor  and 
other  trade  and  occupational  licenses,  levied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  paid  to  the  clerks  of  the  di^rict  courts  and  by  them  turned 
over  to  the  treasurers  of  the  towns,  as  provided  by  law.  Reports 
received  from  the  12  incorporated  towns  which  caused  an  assessment 
of  property  to  be  made  in  1916  show  a  total  assessed  valuation  of 
$14,479,049,  and  the  tax  rates  of  these  12  towns  ranged  from  1  to  2 
per  cent,  the  average  bein^  1.7  per  cent.  There  is  no  assessment  of 
real  or  personal  property  m  Alaska  outside  of  incorporated  towns, 
except  in  the  case  of  incorporated  school  districts  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns  which,  under  a  Territorial  law,  are  given  the  power  to 
levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  Territory  raises  its 
revenues  largely  from  business  and  trade  licenses  and  a  tax  upon 
the  output  of  salmon  canneries.     The  figures  relating  to  taxable 
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S property  and  taxes  within  incorporated  towns  are  presented  in  the 
ollowing  table:  >' 

Assessed  valuation  and  rate  of  taxation,  1916, 


Towxw. 


ABBqBSBCI 

valuation. 


Rate  of 
taxatioxL 


Ctaena , 

CcM'dova.... 

Doui^ 

Eagle 

Fairbanks.., 

ilaines 

Idltarod.... 

Juneau 

Ketchikan.. 

Nome 

Petersburg. 

Seward 

Slcagway. . . 

Tanana 

Valdee 

Wrangell... 


A< 


0,920 
582,253 
24,012 
3,006,267 


1, 


Percent. 
0) 
LO 
2.0 
1.6 
1.5 


47,400 
1,072,050 
1,440,748 

332  560 
1,781,475 

634;786 

834,254 
202,334 


?1 


(*). 


2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.4 
2.0 

2.0 


1  No  valuation  made  and  no  tax  levied. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  interest  of  the  people  of  Alaska  in  their  public  schools  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  more  than  mere  passing  mention.  The  school 
system  that  we  now  have  has  been  a  matter  of  slow  but  steady  de- 
velopment and  the  support  and  encouragement  given  it  has  had  both 
a  stimulating  and  sustaining  effect.  Public  sch(Tols  twenty  years  ago 
were  practically  unknown  m  this  Territory,  but  so  soon  as  a  com- 
munity had  the  requisite  number  of  children  of  school  age  requests 
were  made  for  the  organization  of  a  school  district  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  school  therein.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alaska  had  no 
school  law  for  white  children  until  1905,  when  what  is  known  in 
Alaska  as  the  "  Nelson  school  law  "  (the  work  of  Senator  Nelson,  of 
Minnesota)  was  enacted  by  Congress.  Senator  Nelson's  part  in  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  schools  for  white  children  and  those  of  mixed 
blood  leading  a  civilized  life  was  a  result  of  a  personal  visit  to  the 
Territory,  and  the  "  Nelson  school  law  "  has  been  the  means  of  pro- 
viding an  education  for  many  hundreds  of  the  children  of  Alaska. 

By  an  act  of.  Congress  approved  March  3,  1917,  the  control  of  the 
white  public  schools  of  Ala^a  was  transferred  to  the  Territory,  and 
the  Territorial  legislature,  session  of  1917,  enacted  a  series  of  laws 
relating  to  schools  and  amending  the  Federal  law.  The  number  of 
white  children  necessary  for  the  organization  of  a  school  district  and 
the  establishment  of  a  school  was  reduced  from  20  to  10,  the  Federal 
law  requiring  a  minimum  of  20  white  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  20  years.  Experience  having  demonstrated  that  there  were 
many  communities  having  less  than  the  required  number  of  children, 
and  as  it  was  manifestly  unfair  to  deprive  any  conmiunity  of  school 
privileges  in  which  there  were  10  children  of  school  age,  the  Terri- 
torial legislature  therefore  amended  the  law  so  as  to  permit  the  or- 
ganization of  school  districts  with  the  lesser  number  of  pupils.  As 
a  result  there  have  been  a  number  of  new  schools  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Territory. 

The  legislature  als6  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  incorporation 

of  school  districts  outside  of  incorporated  towns.    This  law  provides 
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that  the  district  so  incorporated  ahall  levy  a  property  tax  and  assume 
25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  school  maintenance,  the  balance  to  be  paid 
from  Territorial  funds.  Another  Territorial  school  law  provides 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  mainteiiKLnce  of  schools  in  incorporated 
towns  shall  be  paid  from  the  Territorial  treasury^  the  balance  to  be 
assumed  by  the  incorporated  town.  A  substantial  amount  of  the 
revenues  of  incorporated  towns  is  now  derived  from  saloon,  trade, 
and  occupation  licenses,  but,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  a  pro-  ^ 
hibitory  liguor  law  will  go  into  effect  in  the  Territory  on  January  1, 
1918,  and  it  therefore  b^ame  necessary  for  the  Territory  to  assume 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  school  maintenance,  thus  recouping  these  towns 
in  part  for  the  loss  of  revenue  thus  sustained.  This  burden  has  been 
cheerfully  assumed  by  the  Territory,  and  the  necessary  appropriation 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  was  made  from  Territorial 
funds.  The  legislature  also  appropriated  $70,000  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  white  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  to  be 
expended  for  the  support  of  such  schools  as  mav  be  organized  under 
the  new  Territorial  law  and  also  to  meet  any  aeficit  that  may  arise 
in  the  school  section  of  the  Alaska  fund.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
Alaska  fund  is  set  apart  under  Federal  law  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns. 

Another  act  passed  bv  the  Territorial  legislature,  session  of  1917, 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  citizenship  night  schools  and  makes 
an  appropriation  for  their  maintenance.  This  is  a  step  forward  in 
the  Americanization  of  the  foreign-speaking  population  of  Alaska. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  alien-lan^age  population  is  receptive  to 
Americanization,  and  that  its  condition  is  largely  due  to  the  neglect 
of  Americans  who  have  shown  little  interest  in  their  welfare.  The 
idea  seems  to  have  grown  up  that  America  is  simply  a  hunting 
ground  for  Europe — a  fair  field  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  hunt  the 
dollar  in.  The  immigrants  have  been  easily  led  by  false  leaders  who 
were  principally  interested  in  using  them  to  their  own  advantage. 
Revolutionary  and  visionanr  sociolo^cal  doctrines  have  found  readv 
acceptance  among  them.  Tne  American  school  is  doing  a  good  work 
with  the  children  of  these  immigrants,  but  it  is  not  influencing  the 
elders;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  citizenship  night  schools,  the  first 
of  the  kind  actually  established  by  a  special  law  m  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  known,  will  be  the  means  of  influencing  the  elders,  and  that 
through  them  they  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  democratic  institu- 
tions and  the  privileges  of  American  citizenship  before  they  have 
assumed  the  duties  which  such  citizenship  imposes.  The  citizenship 
night-school  law  is  the  work  of  Representative  Chester  K.  Snow,  of 
Ruby. 

Chapter  64^  Session  Laws  of  Alaska,  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  uniform  school  system  in  Alaska  and  creates  a  Territorial 
board  of  education  and  the  office  of  commissioner  of  education. 
Schools  for  natives  do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  act. 
The  Territorial  board  of  education  consists  of  the  governor  of  the 
Territory,  who  is  ex-officio  president,  and  the  four  senior  senators 
of  the  Territorial  legislature,  one  from  each  electoral  division  of  the 
Territoiy.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  on  May  5,  Lester  D.  Hender- 
son, of  Juneau,  was  elected  commissioner  of  education,  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  that  office  on  May  10,  ^ 
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NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year  1916-17  schools  were  maintained  in  40  districts 
outside  of  incorporated  towns.  Nine  new  districts  were  organized 
during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  49  school  districts  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  1917-18.  Of  the  9  new  districts  organized,  3 
were  established  under  the  act  of  January  27,  1905  (commonly 
known  as  the  "Nelson  school  law"),  and  6  were  established  under 
chapter  22,  Session  Laws  of  Alaska,  1917,  which  is  an  amendment 
to  the  act  of  1905  and  which  reduces  the  number  of  white  children 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  district  from  20  to  10  and 
increases  from  $1,000  to  $1,800  the  amount  which  may  be  allotted 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  schoolhouse.  Of  the  new 
districts  established  2  were  in  the  first  judicial  division,  4  in  the 
second,  and  3  in  the  third.  Under  chapter  5,  Session  Laws  of  Alaska, 
1915,  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  school  districts  outside  of 
incorj)orated  towns,  one  district  (Anchorage)  has  thus  far  been 
organized.  The  40  schools  maintained  during  the  year  1916-17  em- 
ployed 50  teachers  and  had  an  enrollment  of  1,364'  as  compared  with 
1,470  the  previous  year.  The  average  number  of  pupils  per  school 
was  34.1,  as  compared  with  39.73  for  the  1915-16  school  year ;  and  the 
average  cost  of  maintenance  per  school  was  $1,993.50,  as  compared 
with  $2,114.63  for  the  previous  year ;  the  average  cost  per  pupil  was 
$58.46,  as  compared  with  $53.22  the  previous  year. 

Statistics  of  white  schools  outside  of  incorporated  toums  for  the  school 

year  1916-17. 


Location. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


Papilsof 
school 


Cost  of 


mafaktenaiioe.  (months) 


Term 


Afognak. 

Blackburn 

Oandle , 

Charcoal  Point. 

Ghatanfica 

Ghlchagof 

Chltlna. 

Gomicil 

iRiveri 

Foi^. 

Garden  Island, 

Hadley 

Hope 

Kasaan..... 

Katalla 

KenaL 

Kiana. 

Knilc 

Kodlak '.. 

Latouche 

Longwood.... 

IfoCarthy 

Mendenhall... 

Ninilchlo 

Nushagak. 

Otter 

Oudnkie 

PerseTeranoe. . 

Ruby 

St-lfidiael.^. 

Sanak 

Scow  Bay 

Seldovla 

BItfcft. 

Teller 

Thane 

TteadweU 

Un«a 

Total.... 


120 
10 
25 
20 
22 
18 
12 
18 
20 
14 
28 
22 
27 
10 
12 
20 
20 

142 
22 
20 

140 
25 
56 
14 
6 
30 

ao 

10 
32 
13 
30 
28 


83,380.00 
1,372.00 
2,673.00 
1.588.00 
1,722.00 
1,155.00 
1,418.00 
2,128.00 
1,350.00 
1,450.00 
1,300.00 
1,078.00 
1,978.00 
1,431.00 
1,355.00 
1,237.00 
1,432.00 
5,827.00 
2,436.00 
1,421.00 
4,8I»5.00 
1,899.00 
2,703.00 
1,885.00 
766.00 
1,680.00 
1,169.00 
2,431.00 
1,300.00 
1,954.00 
2,500.00 
1,804.00 
1,948.00 
1,154.00 
1,964.00 
2,266.00 
1,802.00 
1,837.00 
2,983.00 
2,079.00 


60 


1,364 


79,740.00 
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SCHOOLS  IN  INCORPORATED  TOWNS. 


In  the  incorporated  towns  which  maintain  graded  schools  excel- 
lent work  is  being  done,  vocational  education  oeing  a  feature  in  a 
number  of  these  schools.  Graded  schools  are  maintained  in  15  of 
the  16  incorporated  towns  of  the  Territory,  the  town  of  Eagle  having 
had  a  school  during  the  school  year  1916-17  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years.  Reports  received  from  13  of  the  15  incorporated  town 
schools  for  the  school  year  1916-17  show  a  total  of  68  teachers  em- 
ploved,  a  total  enrollment  of  1,778,  including  high-school  students, 
ana  a  total  daily  average  attendance  of  1,397.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  per  school  was  120.8,  while  the  average  daily 
attendance  per  school  was  107.4.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance 
(including  improvements  and  repairs  to  school  buildings)  per  school 
was  $10,510.15;  the  average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  was  $76.84. 
Ninety-four  pupils  graduated  from  grade  schools  and  15  from  the 
high  schools  of  the  13  schools  from  which  reports  were  received  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  1916-17.  Reporte  from  the  schools  in 
the  towns  of  Iditarod  and  Valdez  have  not  yet  been  received  and  no 
data  is  available  as  to  these  schools.  High-school  courses  of  from 
one  to  four  years  are  provided  in  the  following  towns:  Douglas, 
Fairbanks,  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  Nome,  and  Valdez,  four  years  each; 
Seward,  three  years;  Cordova,  Petersburg,  and  Skagway,  two  years; 
Tanana,  one  year.  No  high-school  work  is  provided  in  the  schools 
of  Eagle,  Haines,  Iditarod,  and  Wrangell.  The  following  table  con- 
tains itemized  statistics  for  the  13  schools  whose  reports  are  at  hand : 

SiaiisHcs  of  tchite  schools  in  incorporated  totvns  for  the  school  year  1916-17, 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
daOy 

attend- 
ance. 

Term 
(months). 

Grade- 
school 
grad- 
uates. 

High- 
school 
grad- 
uates. 

Expenditures. 

Location. 

Salaries  of 
teachers. 

AU  other. 

T^taL 

03 

269 

8 

223 

43 

00 

204 

7 

197 

40 

4 
16 

4" 

13,465.00 

7,645.00 

700.00 

15,075.00 

i,8oaoo 

12,319.00 

3,657.00 

231.00 

11,358.00 

Toaoo 

«5,784.00 

11.3Q2LOO 

981.00 

Donglas      r . . 

Kagle 

Fdrbanks 

7 
3 

4 

26,433.00 
2,500100 

HaineB 

Iditarod 

JiinMui 

14 

380 
210 
145 

91 
103 
104 

19 

297 
163 
106 
64 
75 
87 
17 

10 
10 

20 
11 

4 
3 
8 
12 

1 

5 
2< 

17,9ia00 
8,200.00 
8,5.'i0.00 
2,615.00 
4,725.00 
4,850.00 
1,525.00 

6,998.00 
10,698.00 

3,799.00 

801.00 

11,379.00 

2,249.00 

1,072.00 

24,908.00 
18,893.00 
12,349.00 
3,416.00 
16,104.00 
7,099.00 
2,507.00 

Ketchikan 

Nome 

Seward 

Skaffvav     

Tanana 

VaMex 

Wrangell 

3 

100 

80 

5 

3, 04a  00 

1,281.00 

4,321.00 

Total 

68 

1,778 

1,397 

94 

15 

8o,ioaoo 

56,532.00 

136,63100 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  AMONG  THE  NATIVES. 

Four  special  employees  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 
among  the  natives  of  Alaska  were  engaged  in  the  work  during  the 
year.  The  efforts  of  these  special  employees  have  been  marked  by  a 
good  degree  of  success,  and  during  the  past  four  years  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  native  people.  The  reports 
of  the  special  employees,  which  are  required  each  month  by  the  Gov- 
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emor's  office,  show  only  the  bare  statistics  and  results  and  do  not  in- 
.  elude  a  great  amount  of  what  may  be  termed  preventive  work.  The 
natives  are  learning  that  intoxicating  liquors  are  their  worst  enemy 
and  there  are  many  among  them  who  are  earnest  workers  in  the  tem- 
perance cause,  and  by  example  and  precept,  they  are  aiding  in  the 
bigiishment  of  this  curse  of  their  race  and  of  mankind.  The  mis- 
sionaries stationed  among  the  natives  have  also  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  turning  the  natives  from  the  evils  of  intoxicatmg  liquors, 
and  in  this  work  they  have  had  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  super- 
mtendents  and  teachers  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  native  schools  in  the  Territory. 

However,  while  advancement  has  been  made  and  is  continuing 
steadily,  the  evil  has  been  by  no  means  entirely  eradicated.  There  are 
still  too  many  worthless,  alleged  white  men  who  pander  to  the 
natives'  thirst  for  strong  liquors  for  pecuniary  gain  or  for  purposes 
still  worse,  and  this  class  is  a  moral  ulcer  that  is  difficut  of  excision. 
Courts  are  sometimes  inclined  to  too  much  leniency  in  the  cases 
of  confirmed  violators  of  laws  which  prohibit  the  sale  or  gifts 
of  intoxicants  to  natives.  United  States  marshals,  too,  in  some  of 
the  districts,  seem  to  be  unable  or  disinclined,  through  their  deputies, 
to  assist  in  stamping  out  this  traffic,  and  especially  in  the  first  judicial 
division  numerous  complaints  to  this  effect  are  registered. 

With  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  going  into  effect  January  1, 1918,  it 
may  be  reasonably  expected  that  there  will  be  a  still  further  decrease 
in  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  Indians.  But  it  must  not  be  expected 
that  the  traffic  will  have  ceased,  for  no  doubt  considerable  quantities 
of  liquor  will  still  remain  in  the  Territory  even  after  its  sale  has  been 
absolutely  penalized;  and  also  it  may  be  expected  that  it  will  be 
smuggled  into  the  Territory  to  some  extent.  Added  to  this  there 
will,  without  doubt,  be  a  great  increase  in  the  illicit  manufacture  of 
liquor  which,  during  the  past  four  years,  has  practically  disappeared 
except  in  remote  localities  where  the  natives  at  times  distil  or  brew  a 
very  vile  intoxicant  known  as  "  cold  "  or  *'  sour-dough  "  whisky.  In 
other  localities  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  "  hootch,"  and  while 
the  process  of  distilling  "hootch"  varies  somewhat  from  that  of 
making  "sour-dough"  whisky,  the  effects  upon  the  individual  are 
identical,  in  that  frequent  indulgence  in  either  soon  destroys  him 
physically  and  mentally. 

The  charges  preferred  against  the  several  defendants,  as  a  result  of 
the  operations  of  the  special  employee  and  the  disposition  made 
of  the  eases  in  the  first  judicial  division,  were  as  follows: 

Furnishing  liquor  to  natives  (prosecutions  under  the  Federal 
statute). — Eight  persons  were  arrested  on  this  charge,  one  being 
acquitted  and  seven  convicted  upon  trial  in  the  district  court.  Three 
of  those  convicted  were  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  terms  of  2 
years  each,  one  was  given  a  term  of  21  months  in  tne  penitentiary, 
two  were  given  2  months  each  in  jail,  and  one  was  given  a  term  of 
200  days  in  jail. 

Giving  liquor  to  Indians  (prosecution  under  the  Territorial  a/st). — 
Thirty-nine  persons  were  arrested  on  this  charge,  4  were  discharged 
upon  hearing  before  United  States  commissioners,  and  35  were  con- 
victed or  plead  guilty,  11  were  fined  in  sums  ranging  from  $120  to 
$250,  and  24  were  given  jail  sentences  ranging  from  60  to  200  days. 
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Soliciting  another  to  procure  liquor  for  nMives  {prosecution  wider 
the  Territorial  statute). — ^Five  persons  were  arrested  on  this  charge, 
one  was  dismissed  and  four  were  found  guilty  upon  trial.  Three  of 
those  found  guilty  were  sentenced  to  two  months  each  in  jail  and  the 
fourth  was  fined  $150. 

Drunk  and  disorderly  {^prosecution  in  municipal  courts). — ^Eight 
persons  were  arrested  on  this  charge  and  all  were  convicted ;  two  were 
sentenced  to  10  days  each  in  jail;  one  was  sentenced  to  15  days  in 
jail,  and  four  were  fined  in  sums  ranging  from  $15  to  $40.  In  the 
second  judicial  division  three  persons  were  arrested  during  the  year 
for  furnishing  liauor  to  natives.  One  was  convicted  upon  trial  in  the 
district  court  ana  given  a  jail  sentence  of  six  months,  and  the  other 
two  were  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  at  the  end  of  tiie 
fiscal  year. 

The  charges  preferred  and  the  disposition  made  of  cases  in  the 
third  judicial  division  were  as  follows: 

Furnishing  liquor  to  natives  {prosecutions  under  Federal  stat- 
ute).— Four  persons  were  arrested  on  this  charge;  one  after  being 
held  to  the  grand  jury  under  a  cash  bond  of  $100  left  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  thereby  forfeiting  his  bail.  The  other  three  were  found 
guilty  on  trial,  two  receiving  jail  sentences  of  two  months  each  and 
one  a  jail  sentence  of  six  months. 

Larceny  of  liquors. — ^Three  natives  were  arrested  on  this  charge; 
two  were  found  guilty  upon  trial,  one  being  given  a  sentence  of  100 
days  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  $50  and  the  other  sentenced  to  75  days  in 
jail.  The  third  defendant  was  awaiting  trial  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Illegal  manufacture  of  liquors. — One  native  was  arrested  on  this 
charge,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  60  days  in  jail. 

Drunk  and  disorderly  {prosecution  before  municipal  courts). — 
Two  natives  were  found  guilty  on  this  charge,  one  being  fined  ^5 
and  the  other  $16.  In  adcntion  to  the  cases  prosecuted  by  the  special 
officer  in  the  third  judicial  division  as  noted  above,  he  caused  mem* 
bers  of  16  firms  doing  business  in  the  town  of  Anchorage  to  appear 
before  the  grand  jury  for  selling  cider  containing  5  to  12  per  cent 
alcohol.  They  were  dismissed  with  a  severe  reprimand.  This  officer 
also  seized  the  schooner  Lucy^  of  309  gross  tons,  as  it  was  nearing 
the  port  of  Anchorage,  and  took  possession  of  a  large  shipment  of 
mixed  liquors,  beer,  and  cider,  which  was  turned  over  to  the  custody 
of  the  United  States  marshal.  The  owner  of  the  schooner  had  pro- 
cured the  li(}uors  from  San  Francisco  and  shipped  them  without 
proper  markings  and  manifest,  and  is  being  held  for  trial  in  the 
courts  of  Cali£>mia.  It  is  claimed  that  these  liquors  were  bein^ 
smuggled  into  Anchorage  for  the  use  of  bootleggers.  The  speciiU 
officer  also  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  alcoholic  cider  found  in 
the  possession  of  a  dealer  at  Anchorage. 

The  charges  preferred  against  the  several  defendants  and  the  dis- 
position made  of  the  cases  in  the  fourth  judicial  division  were  as 
follows : 

Assault  and  battery. — Six  persons  were  arrested  and  convicted  on 
this  charge.  Two  were  fined  $500  each  and  given  six  months  in  jail ; 
one  was  given  six  months  in  jail  at  hard  Tabor,  one  was  given  30 
days  in  jail,  one  was  fined  $200,  and  one  was  fined  $25. 
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Simple  assault. — One  person  was  arrested  on  this  charge,  but  dis- 
missed upon  a  hearing  before  the  commissioner. 

Disorderly  conduct, — Seven  persons  were  arrested  on  this  charge, 
and  all  were  convicted.  Five  were  given  fines  of  $25  and  costs,  and 
two  were  fined  $5  and  costs  each. 

Disturbing  the  peace. — Five  persons  were  prosecuted  on  thisi 
charge.  One  was  dismissed  upon  hearing  before  a  commissioner; 
four  were  convicted,  one  being  fined  $50,  and  two  were  fined  $25,  and 
the  other  was  fined  $5 ;  costs  being  added  in  each  case. 

Grand  larceny. — One  person  was  arrested  and  convicted  on  this 
charge,  being  sentenced  to  a  term  of  three  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Petit  larceny. — ^Two  persons  were  arrested  and  convicted  on  this 
charge,  one  receiving  a  sentence  of  60  days  and  the  other  a  sentence 
of  90  days  in  jail. 

Furnishing  liquor  to  natives. — Six  persons  were  artested  on  this 
charge,  one  was  discharged  upon  hearing  before  the  commissioner, 
two  were  discharged  upon  consideration  of  their  cases  before  the 
grand  jury,  one  was  acquitted  upon  trial  in  the  district  court,  and 
two  were  convicted.  Of  the  two  persons  convicted  one  was  given 
a  sentence  of  90  days  and  the  other  a  sentence  of  100  days  in  jail. 

Selling  liquor  without  a  license. — Two  persons  were  arrested  on 
this  charge;  one  was  discharged  upon  hearing  before  the  commis- 
sioner, and  the  other  was  found  guilty  and  fined  $100  and  sentenced 
to  60  days  in  jail. 

Trespass. — Three  persons  were  arrested  for  trespassing  upon  the 
mission  grounds  at  Tanana.  They  were  found  guilty,  two  being 
fined  $50  each  and  the  third  fined  $25  and  costs. 

Vagrancy. — Four  persons  were  arrested  and  convicted  on  this 
charge;  one  was  fined  $200  and  costs,  and  each  of  the  others  were 
fined  $250  and  costs. 

CABLE  AND  TELEGRAPH  LINES. 

There  have  been  frequent  interruptions  of  cable  service  between 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Alaska  during  the  year,  due  to  breaks  in  the 
cable.  The  frequency  of  such  occurrences  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  cables  which  were  laid  many  years  ago.  The 
need  of  new  cables  is  imperative  and  provision  should  be  made  by 
Congress  to  supply  the  need,  if  anything  like  a  satisfactory  service 
is  to  be  maintained.  The  aemands  on  the  service  have  increased 
largeljr  in  recent  years,  and  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  business  it  is  necessary  that  the  cable  and  land  telegraph  lines 
should  be  kept  in  a  first-class  state  of  efficiency. 

The  cable-repair  ship  Bumside^  which  has  its  home  port  at  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  has  been  more  actively  engaged  in  repair  work  during 
the  past  year  than  for  any  former  period  since  the  Alaska  cables  were 
laid.  The  cable  and  telegraph  lines  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  personnel  is  usuallv  efficient 
and  the  operators  courteous  and  obliging.  A  further  reduction  in 
the  cable  and  telegraph  tolls  was  made  during  the  year,  and  a  night- 
letter  service  was  established. 

The  radio  stations  maintained  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
continue  to  give  excellent  service,  and  their  field  of  usefulness  is 
widening  every  year. 
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COAL-MINB  DSVBLOPMBNT. 

Development  of  coal  mines  in  the  Matanuska  region  and  in  the 
Bering  River  field  continued  during  the  year,  the  output  from  the 
Eska  Creek  mine  and  a  mine  at  Moose  Creek,  in  the  Matanuska 
district,  going  largely  to  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  at 
Anchorage  for  use  in  its  locomotives  and  for  manufacturing  and 
domestic  purposes  at  Anchorage  and  other  construction  points 
of  the  railroad.  This  mine  was  taken  over  by  the  Grovernment  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  from  the  operators  upon  payment  of  a  stipu- 
lated sum  and  is  now  being  opened  up  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 
The  mine  is  shipping  about  100  tons  of  coal  per  day  to  Anchorage. 
It  is  also  expected  that  one  or  more  mines  will  be  opened  in  the 
Chickaloon  district  in  the  near  future.  Development  work  is  now 
under  way  in  that  district  under  the  direction  of  the  Government. 
The  Moose  Creek  coal  mine  is  producing  about  50  tons  per  day.  It 
is  my  opinion,  however,  that  before  there  will  be  any  considerable 
mining  of  coal  in  Alaska  the  law  providing  for  the  leasing  of  coal 
lands  must  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  of  more  liberal  regulations 

governing  the  granting  of  leases  than  those  which  have  been  au- 
lorized  for  this  purpose. 

The  Katalla  Anthracite  Coal  Co.  is  opening  a  mine  in  the  Bering 
River  field,  and  a  railroad  which  will  be  completed  the  present  year 
is  being  constructed  to  handle  the  output  from  the  mine  to  tidewater 
on  Controller  Bay^  where  a  dock  and  bunkers  will  be  erected.  The 
coal  being  mined  is  located  on  a  160-acre  tract  of  coal  land,  patent 
to  which  was  acquired  by  the  company  last  year.  The  coal  is  said 
to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

THft  GOVERNOR'S  OPPICB. 

The  volume  of  business  transacted  in  the  office  of  the  governor  of 
Alaska  has  increased  enormously  during  the  past  four  years.  Much 
of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  inauguration  of  a  Territorial  form  of 
government  in  1912,  with  an  elective  legislature  of  24  members,  and 
the  consequent  creation  of  a  number  of  Territorial  departments  and 
boards  which  are  charged  with  a  variety  of  duties  under  Territorial 
laws.  There  has  also  been  a  large  increase  of  strictly  Federal  busi- 
ness, as  distinguished  from  Territorial,  due  to  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  the  development  of  the  country  along  industrial  and 
commercial  lines.  The  selective-service  law  approved  May  18,  1917, 
has  imposed  many  strenuous  duties  upon  the  office,  inasmuch  as  the 
governor  is  charged  with  the  sole  administration  of  the  law  in  the 
Territory,  there  being  no  adjutant  general  in  Alaska  as  there  is  in 
the  different  States,  and  who  relieve  the  governors  of  those  States 
of  much  of  the  work  of  detail.  In  a  country  of  the  great  size  and 
peculiar  geographic  and  other  conditions  such  as  Alaska,  the  diffi- 
culties of  registration  under  the  selective-service  law  are  infinitely 
greater  than  in  any  of  the  States.  Among  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  are  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  and  mail  facilities 
and  the  remoteness  of  many  precincts  from  the  capital  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  these  conditions  necessitated  a  period  of  two  months  for 
the  registration  of  eligibles,  instead  of  one  day,  as  in  the  States. 
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The  work,  however,  has  gone  forward  as  satisfactoriljr  as  could  be 
expected,  and  the  exemption  boards  in  the  various  registration  dis- 
tricts have  alreadjr  assumed  their  duties. 

Among  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  governor  of  Alaska,  apart 
from  those  which  are  of  the  usual  routine  nature,  are  the  following : 
Ex  officio  superintendent  of  the  white  schools,  ex  officio  commissioner 
of  health,  president  of  the  Territorial  board  of  education,  chairman 
of  the  Territorial  banking  board,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Alaska  Pioneers'  Home,  which  also  acts  as  a  pension  board 
for  the  granting  of  allowances  to  aged  residents  of  the  Territory; 
chairman  of  the  Territorial  board  of  road  commissioners,  ex  officio 
member  of  the  board  of  fish  commissioners,  superintendent  of  the 
board  for  the  relief  of  destitution,  chairman  of  the  board  for  the 
supervision  of  school  lands.  Besides  filling  the  above  offices  the 
governor  also  appoints  and  supervises  the  Alaska  medical  board,  the 
dental  board,  the  pharmacy  board,  and  the  boards  of  children's 
guardians  in  the  respective  judicial  divisions,  as  well  as  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines.  No 
compensation  is  attacned  to  the  Territorial  offices.  Congress  makes 
an  annual,  and  insufficient,  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  the 
governor's  secretary,  and  the  Territorial  legislature  makes  an  ap- 
propriation for  clerical  assistance. 

In  July  and  August  of  this  y^ear  Hon.  H.  A.  Meyer,  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  visited  Alaska,  the  towns  of  Ketchi- 
kan, Juneau,  Cordova,  Valdez,  Seward,  and  Anchorage  being  in- 
cluded in  his  itinerary. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  F.  A.  Strong,  Oovemar. 

The  Secrbtabt  of  the  Interior, 
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Appendix  A. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM  FUND. 

Receipts  and  disbursement  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum  fund, 
July  1,  1916,  to  June  SO,  1917. 

RECEIPTS. 


Dito. 

RaoflWed  fndll— 

TIUu  or  biulness. 

Amount- 

mo. 

B.nJ!mr«  on  hn.nii .  - .  ^ , ,        . ,  ^           » ■  j    ^   ^                            j    .  ^ .  ^  ^ 

no.  5ia  09 

^     1 

W,  n.  ThoincL*!              

Notary  nuhlic 

10.00 

13 

Clil!ord  Moocrs,. 

do 

10.00 

13 

Jotn  F.  rofftv. 

do 

10.00 

17 

Roy  A,  JJyp.' 

Member  of  bar 

Notary  public 

10.00 

ao 

Victor  E.  Warner. 

10  00 

» 

Pnmit  H.  Tliotii&s       

do 

10.00 

31 

a  H,  mftoa..... 

do 

10.00 

31 

R«»Jpts  front  liiir^lsn  and  domestic  oorporstlons  and  the 
lasyanw  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  tor  the  month  of 
Juiv,  J915. 

A.  V.Thyma,.. 

101.00 

Aug.    1 

Notary  public 

10.00 

1 

A,  H.  KueUner.„. 

do 

10.00 

8 

Wmiam  M  Art  in             

do 

10.00 

9 

Edward  M.  Ball 

do 

10.00 

11 

H,  A.Da^ ,  

do 

10.00 

10 

H.Ward  (li-lffltli,,. 

do 

10.00 

19 

W.  F.  Wh1t*Iy 

do 

10.00 

31 

Oeorpp  Kf*iT!i&(ly....    

.  ..do 

10.00 

23 

0>   -      n      jrdBifuh 

do 

10.00 

35 

John  y.  l.j.Ltiiay..  .*  

do 

10.00 

36 

F.  B.  Drane 

do 

10.00 

36 

ReedW.  Helllg 

do 

10.00 

38 

WftlterW    KnLnff^h     , 

..do 

10.00 

33 

Stanley  R.  Hess 

do 

10.00 

31 

Receipts  f!rom  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 
Issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 
August.  1916. 

Wm/H.  Smith 

72.00 

Sept.  13 

Notary  public 

Commissioner  of  deeds. 
Member  of  bar.. 

10.00 

^^13 

Louis  Karstaedt 

5.00 

30 

T!— --tT^Iir   

10.00 

80 

lssm*nc.i  of  certiflcates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 
Sij'plomb^r,  ]1>lfi. 
Kmeint  Bl(j6_„*,„* 

21.00 

Oct.    13 

Notary  public 

do 

10.00 

13 

O^cnr  M.  AniliTSOQ , 

10.00 

30 

F.  r.  Wood 

do 

10.00 

33 

K.  !■:  SUvvT , 

do 

10.00 

24 

Guv  McNa4Ufhtffli...,„ 

do 

10.00 

36 

do 

10.00 

81 

Rw*ipU  tmm  iojvlf^a  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 
isaimQce  uF  {^frtinr^^ttis  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 
OctotH.f ,  1916. 

Qia*.  K.  NsiKhel.*,... 

78.25 

Nov.    1 

Notary  pubUc 

do 

10.00 

Wm.  Tj.  P'ursiTmn.      tf.. ........^.^.^ 

10.00 

BflmtJ4'I  K.  \VdS3        *.   » 

....do 

10.00 

Bol>ert  M.  ionc« ' ',,', 

Jolin  i;.  Wfjrdaii     _,,, 

Commissioner  of  deeds. 

Notary  public 

do 

6.00 
10.00 

18 

AJbi^rUi  Haqorer, 

10.00 

18 

J.  €,  Moodv.. , 

do 

10.00 

15 

E.  IT.  Pfftrtlfl...,..,  ,. 

do 

10.00 

17 

It.  E.  Northway '... 

do 

10.00 

37 

ObiI  Jr  hrnix .......  ,** 

do 

10.00 

37 

J.  V  Sheldon                  

...do 

10.00 

80 

Eec^lpta  from  rorelifa  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 
l5stiiitic«  fif  ci^rtl  floats  with  seal  affixed  tor  the  month  of 

39.00 
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Receipts  and  disbursement  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum  fund, 
July  1,  1916,  to  June  SO,  i»i7— CJontlnued. 

REGEIPTS-Continued. 


Date. 

Received  from— 

Title  or  business. 

AffiiMmt. 

1910. 
Dec.    1 

W.  S.  Bonnifield 

Member  of  bar 

do 

siaoo 

1 

Rl»n*\an  DnFfnui                       ,  t  , .  t 

laoD 

4 

John  T^ons ....*. , . , .  ^ .  ^ .  - ,  ^  -  ^ 

Notary  pubUc 

laoo 

22 

Jnliiiff  ft«hn)storf . 

do..; 

laoo 

22 

Jessie  M.  Howard 

do 

laoo 

26 

Daniel  Webster. , 

do 

laoo 

29 

M.  R.  Healy 

do 

laoo 

29 

M.  V.  Lattm 

do 

laoo 

31 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 
December,  1910. 

"RlflftiiAr  T-  Wrtrht     .   -  -             .      

17.00 

1917. 
Jan.   10 

Notary  public 

laoo 

23 

James  1^.  Freebiim 

do 

laoo 

31 

40.00 

Feb.    1 

issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 
January,  1917. 
E.  H.  Osborne  Vaudin 

Notary  public 

laoo 

2 

k.J,A^^m^, 

do 

laoo 

2 

fminaN.  R<M>tt 

do 

laoo 

2 

J.  W.  Qilson 

do 

laoo 

13 

Anthnnv  J   Dimond                          .           -   ^     .,. 

..  do 

laoo 

15 

T.J.Macomber          '  *            '    

do 

laoo 

24 

Harvey  M.  Rtackpole 

do 

laoo 

28 

Receipts  from  fofeij^  and  domestic  corpwaticns  and  the 
Issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 
February,  1917. 

H.  J.  Vinal                        , 

4a  40 

Mar.    1 

Notary  public 

laoo 

1 

do 

laoo 

1 

John  C.  Murphy    .  . 

do 

laoo 

7 

H.  W.  Wihnoth 

do 

laoo 

8 

Herbert  M.  Pratt 

do 

laoo 

13 

H.R.Moore 

do 

laoo 

13 

J.L.Anders 

do 

10.00 

13 

Guy  B.  Erwin 

do 

laoo 

14 

Tflww^R.  Witt      . 

Notary  public 

5.00 

15 

Harry  E.  Carter 

laoo 

15 

H.  BT.  Folsom.... 

do 

laoo 

10 

S:.L.8teberg 

do 

laoo 

81 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 
March,  1917. 

J.  G.  Rivers 

31.00 

Apr.    , 

Notary  pubUc 

do 

laoo 

J.  0.  Williams 

laoo 

2 

D.  F.  F^agan ,...,..     x 

.do 

laoo 

11 

Frederick  J.  Fumi vail 

do 

laoo 

14 

Jnmes  S-  Triiitt -.,.__ ,      . .  r . , . . 

do 

10.00 

21 

T?.  P    RillflifMr.       , 

do 

10.00 

26 

A.J.Day 

do 

laoo 

27 

i^Mis  ^trauas. 

do   

laoo 

28 

L.A.Edwards 

do 

laoo 

80 

V.P.Abbott 

do 

laoo 

80 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  aflixed  for  the  mcnth  of 
AprU,1917. 

T^nfanD  nm ,.    ... 

2.00 

May    6 

Notary  public 

laoo 

R.  R.  Douse 

do 

laoo 

7 

John  F.  Henson 

do 

l&OD 

8 

Accrued  Interest  on  certificate  of  deposit  for  $9,000,  1  year 
at  4  Mr  cent,  ending  Apr.  1, 1917,  credited  May  8, 1917. 

800.00 

10 

Notary  public. 

do 

laoD 

10 

Royal  A.  Ounnlson 

laoo 

10 

R.  M.  Crawford 

....do 

10.00 

17 

Arthnr  G.  Shoap 

do 

10.00 

18 

E.Blomqytet..; 

do 

10.00 

18 

P.  D.Blodgett 

do 

10.00 

18 

Victor  Joseph  Dwyer 

do 

10.00 

18 

D.B.Ghaoe .               .'    .    .  . 

.do 

10.00 

18 

Friuik  J.  Hayes 

do 

10.00 

31 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 
May.  1917. 

Robert  de  Jonmsl 

10.00 

June    1 

Notary  public 

do 

10.00 

1 

R.  M.  Uarr 

10. 00 

6 

C.  T.  Boyles 

do 

10.00 

9 

A .  H .  de'Propper 

Notary  pubUe 

5.00 

12 

WUIH.  WiMton 

10.00 

10 

E.  L.  Whittemore 

10.00 
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Receipts  and  disbursement  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum  fund, 
July  1,  1916,  to  June  SO,  idi7— Continued. 

RECBIPT8*-Goiitlnu«d. 


Date. 


Beoeived  from— 


Title  or  busineas. 


Amoimt. 


1917. 
Jane  16 
10 
18 
18 
18 
22 
27 
29 
30 


Henry  F.  Snessdorf.... 
Robert  S.  Bragaw,  sr. . 

R.  L.  Hebert 

R.  V.  Watkins 

Albert  R.  UeUI« 

R.  E.  Robertson 

G.J.  Lomen 


Qeorge  M.  Barrv 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  < 

issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affix 

June,  1917. 


I  and  the 
I  for  the  month  of 


Notary  public  . 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 


Total. 


SIO.OO 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
15.00 


11,383.27 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


1910. 

July  3 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
18 
13 
13 
81 

Aug.  12 
31 

Sept.  30 

Oct  9 
10 
23 
81 

Nov.  25 
25 

Dec.  4 
4 
8 
19 
19 
30 


1917. 

Jan.  12 
12 
18 
18 
18 
31 

Feb.  0 
7 

Mar.  1 
0 
0 
31 

Apr.  9 
19 
28 
30 

May  31 

June  18 
30 
30 


James  WyUie 

Dispatch  Publishing  Co 

W.F.Skoog 

Alaska  Transfer  Co 

Valdez  Weekly  Miner 

The  All-Alaska  Review 

Petersburg  Weekly  Report 

The  Daily  Alaskan 

Empire  Frinting  Co 

.....do 

The  Daily  Progressive  Miner 

The  Douglas  Island  News 

The  Seward  Gateway  Publishing  Co.. 

The  Poet  Publishing  Co 

Sheklon  Jackson  School  Print  Shop... 

The  Chltina  Leader 

James  Wyllie 

LesUeJudge  Co 

James  Wyfile 

\...do 

Gunnison  &  Robertson 

James  WvUie 

Pacific  Ftthnman 

Jacob  M^er 

Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner 

do 

Jacob  Meyer 

Alaska  Bindery 

DaUy  Alaska  Dispatch 

Valdez  Daily  Prospector 

J.S.Morgan , 

The.Citizen  Publishing  Co 

Jacob  Meyer .., 


Juneau  Translier  Co 

Washington  University  State  Historical  Society. 

A.  NLMarquis  &  Co 

The  Wrangell  Sentinel 

The  National  Geographic  Society 

Jacob  Meyer 

The  Record  Citixen 

Alaska  Bindery 

Jacob  Meyer 

Nome  Daily  Nugset 

Nome  Industrial  Worker 

Jacob  Meyer 

D.  Appleton  &  Co 

Jacob  Mever 

Alaska  Bindery 

C.C.Nichols 

do 

Post-InteUigenoer  Co 

The  Times  Publishing  Co 

C.C.Nichols 

By  balance 


Total. 


Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voudier  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 


Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 
Voucher  No. 


14... 
15.. 
10... 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
20.. 
21.. 
22... 
23... 
24... 
25.. 
20.. 
27... 
28... 
29.. 
30.. 
31.. 
32... 


325.00 
13.05 
20.33 
3.00 
4.50 
2.90 
1.45 
18.00 
0.05 
10.00 
8.00 
3.05 
28.10 
8.33 
.90 
13.50 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
8.33 
2.00 
10.07 
3a  00 
0.07 
2&00 

oaoo 

9.00 
1.50 
1.50 
10.00 
25.00 


.50 

4.00 

&00 

7.50 

2.00 

25.00 

18.00 

35.00 

25w00 

18.00 

34.10 

25.00 

3.00 

15.00 

107.25 

10.00 

25.00 

&00 

9.00 

25.00 

10,600.51 


11,383.27 
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Appendix  B, 
Official  Directory. 

TERRITORIAIi    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor.— John  F.  A.  Strong,  Juneau. 
Secretary  to  the  governor, — William  W.  ShorthiU,  Juneao. 
Ex  officio  secretary  of  Alaska, — Charles  B.  Davidson,  Juneao. 
Delegate  to  Congress. — Charles  A.  Sulzer. 


Juneau. — Charles  E.  Davidson,  surveyor  general ;  Martin  George,  chief  clerk ; 
Edward  P.  Kendall,  chief  draftsman;  Charles  E.  Naghel,  financial  and  general 
clerk ;  Frank  A.  Brlttaln,  stenographer  and  typewriter ;  William  Rugg,  mineral 
draftsman ;  Ernest  Taschek,  Joseph  W.  Thacher,  and  Hiram  E.  Spear,  draftsmen. 

United  States  deputy  surveyors, — ^Asa  C.  Baldwin,  Yaldez;  H.  P.  M.  Birkln- 
blne,  Haines ;  A.  H.  Bradford,  Seattle.  Wash. ;  H.  P.  Crowther,  Juneau ;  William 
A.  Hesse,  Cordova;  Charles  S.  Hubbell,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Henry  C.  Ingram, 
Fairbanks;  Frank  A.  Metcalf,  Juneau;  William  Muncaster,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Roy  D.  Pickett,  Taylorsvllle,  Cal. ;  Duke  E.  Stubbs,  Anlak ;  Harold  H.  Waller, 
Seattle,  Wash. ;  F.  J.  Wettrlck,  F.  W.  Williamson,  Juneau. 

United  States  mineral  surveyors. — Asa  C.  Baldwin,  Yaldez ;  H.  P.  M.  Birkin- 
bine,  Haines;  A.  G.  Blake,  Nome;  A.  H.  Bradford,  Seattle,  Wash.;  H.  P. 
Crowther,  Juneau;  William  W.  Elmer,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  George  O.  Hallock, 
Kent,  Wash. ;  William  A.  Hesse,  Cordova ;  Charles  S.  Hubbell,  Seattle,  Wash. ; 
Henry  C.  Ingram,  Fairbanks;  Frank  A.  Metcalf,  Juneau;  O.  Adrian  Nelson, 
Chltlna;  Roy  D.  Pickett,  Taylorsvllle,  Cal.;  Irving  McK.  Reed,  Nome;  L.  D. 
Ryus,  Ketchikan ;  Dwlght  B.  Skinner,  Bellevue,  Wash. ;  B.  D.  Stewart,  Juneau ; 
Duke  E.  Stubbs,  Anlak;  Harold  H.  Waller,  Seattle,  Wash.;  R.  F.  Whltham, 
Olympia,  Wash, ;  F.  J.  Wettrlck,  Victor  H.  Wilhelm,  F.  W.  Williamson,  JuneAu. 

OFFICE  OF  SECRETARr  OF  ALASKA. 

Jtmeaw.— Charles  B.  Davidson,  ex  officio  secretary ;  A.  W.  Fox,  chief  clerk. 

UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  OFFICIALS. 

Juneau, — J.  F.  Pugh,  collector;  O.  D.  Garfield,  special  deputy  collector; 
M.  S.  Whittler,  deputy  collector  and  inspector;  George  M.  Simpkins,  deputy 
collector  and  inspector;  Myrven  H.  Sides,  stenographer  and  clerk. 

Ketcfnkan. — ^Milson  S,  Dobbs,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  George  W.  Wood- 
ruff, deputy  collector  and  inspector;  John  L.  Abrams,  deputy  collector  and 
inspector. 

Wrangell. — ^F.  E.  Bronson,  deputy  collector  In  charge. 

Skagway. — Fred  J.  Vandewall,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  G.  G.  Miller, 
deputy  collector  and  Inspector. 

Sulzer. — ^J.  D.  Wynne,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Nome, — R.  W.  J.  Reed,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

St.  Michael. — Edwin  R,  Stivers,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Cordova, — George  Kennedy,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Unalaska, — ^N.  E.  Bolshanin,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Eagle. — J.  J.  Hllliard,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Portymile,— John  Elden,  deputy  collector  In  charge. 

UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

Division  No.  1. — Judge,  Robert  W.  Jennings,  Juneau;  court  stenographer, 
L.  A.  Green,  Juneau ;  clerk  of  court,  J.  W.  Bell,  Juneau ;  court  librarian,  J.  F. 
Hurley,  Juneau;  deputy  clerks,  John  T.  Reed,  Lafe  E.  Spray,  C.  Z.  Denny, 
Juneau;  William  T.  Mahoney,  Ketchikan;  Edward  A.  Rasmuson,  Skagway. 
United  States  marshal,  J.  M.  Tanner,  Juneau ;  chief  deputy,  W.  W.  Casey,  jr., 
Juneau;  deputy  United  States  marshals,  James  L.  Manning,  H.  B.  Fossas, 
Juneau ;  H.  F.  Morton,  Douglas ;  N.  O.  Hardy,  Skagway ;  J.  W.  Combs,  Haines ; 
Martin  KlldaU,  Petersburg ;  H.  J.  Wallace,  Wrangell ;  Henry  L.  Bahrt,  Sitka ; 
a  D.  Calhoun,  Craig;  W.  B.  Sharpe,  Ketchikan;  J.  J.  Bgan,  Tenakee.    United 
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States  attorney,  James  Ar.  Smlser,  Juneau;  assistant  United  States  attorneys, 
J.  J.  Reagan,  Juneau ;  William  A.  Holzhelmer,  Ketchikan ;  derk  to  United  States 
attorney,  Ina  S.  Liebhardt,  Juneau.  United  States  commissioners,  Newark  L. 
Burton,  Juneau;  John  Henson,  Douglas;  William  T.  Mahoney,  Ketchikan;  Ekl- 
ward  A.  Rasmuson,  Skagway;  J.  J.  Kennedy,  Haines;  John  G.  Allen,  Peters- 
burg; G.  E.  Weber,  Wrangell;  Gharles  A.  Fox,  Graig;  U.  S.  Rush,  Kasaan; 
R.  W.  De  Armond,  Sitka;  Walter  Ramsayer,  Chatham;  A.  H.  Kuettner, 
Killisnoo;  B.  W.  Cragin,  Tenakee;  I.  J.  Macomber,  Chichagof ;  E.  M.  Axelson, 
Yakutat. 

DivisUm  No.  £. — ^Judge,  John  Randolph  Tucker,  Nome;  clerk  of  court,  G.  A. 
Adams,  Nome;  deputy  clerks,  W.  C.  McGuire,  Gar!  J.  Lomen,  Frank  C.  Dean, 
F.  W»  Lilly,  Nome.  United  States  marshal,  Emmet  R.  Jordan,  Nome;  chief 
deputy,  Adrian  B.  Miller,  Nome;  deputy  United  States  marshals,  L.  D.  Lewis, 
Elmer  Reed,  Harry  Pigeon,  Catherine  A.  Anpher,  Nome ;  Hugh  J.  Lee,  Fortuna 
Ledge;  John  Little,  St  Michael;  M.  R.  Luther,  Teller;  Sam  C.  Taylor,  Council; 
Robert  H.  Humber,  Candle ;  Bernard  J.  O'Reilly,  Kiana.  United  States  attorney, 
F.  M.  Saxton,  Nome ;  assistant  United  States  attorney,  George  B.  Mundy,  Nome. 
United  States  commissioners,  James  Frawley,  Nome;  Telbert  L.  Richardson, 
Barrow;  George  D.  Campbell,  Candle;  John  D.  Flanlgan,  Council;  John  H. 
Rengstorfr,  Kiana;  Milton  L.  White,  Kotzebue;  Martin  F.  Moran,  Fortuna 
Ledge;  Charles  J.  Koen,  St.  Michael;  W.  J.  Worcester,  Shelton;  William  N. 
Marx,  Teller;  Henry  Sethmann,  Haycock. 

Division  No.  S. — ^Judge,  Fred  M.  Brown,  Yaldez;  court  stenographer,  Isaac 
Hamburger,  Valdez;  clerk  of  court,  Arthur  Lang,  Yaldez;  deputy  clerks, 
Charles  A.  Hand,  Charles  H.  Wilcox,  John  B.  Miller,  Yaldez;  Leopold  David, 
Anchorage.  United  States  marshal,  F.  R.  Brenneman,  Yaldez;  chief  deputy, 
J.  H.  D.  Bouse,  Yaldez;  deputy  United  States  marshals,  A.  C.  Dowllng,  H.  C. 
De  Line,  S.  O.  Casler,  Yaldez;  C.  W.  Mossman,  Anchorage;  S.  T.  Brightwell, 
Cordova;  W.  J.  Feaster,  Chitina;  Isaac  Evans,  Seward;  H.  R.  Brown,  Knik; 
Karl  Armstrong,  Kodiak;  Charles  McCallum,  Unga;  Paul  Buckley,  Unalaska; 
H.  J.  Paulsen,  Dillingham;  James  M.  Millsap,  McCarthy;  A.  F.  Hoffman, 
Matanuska;  Y.  L.  Sedgwick,  Naknek;  F.  J.  Cameron,  Seldovia;  N.  E.  Ohlsson, 
Girdwood;  H.  C.  Kavanaugh,  Anchorage;  M.  H.  Healey,  Talkeetna.  United 
States  attorney,  William  A.  Munly,  Yaldez;  assistant  United  States  attorney* 
Hillard  G.  Bennett,  Yaldez.  United  States  commissioners,  George  J.  Love, 
Yaldez ;  N.  E.  Bolshanin,  Unalaska ;  L.  H.  French,  Dillingham ;  WiUiam  O'Con- 
nor, McCarthy ;  G.  Parker  Smith,  Copper  Center ;  Edward  F.  Medley,  Cordova ; 
Fred  Phillips,  Iliamna ;  Charles  C.  Naughton,  Katalla ;  Leopold  David,  Anchor- 
age; S.  Irvine  Stone,  Kodiak;  Frank  G.  Ennis,  Seward;  William  Nielsen, 
Naknek;  J.  L.  Heron,  Bethel;  Chart  Almy,  Talkeetna;  F.  C.  Driffield,  Unga; 
Anthony  McGettigan,  Chisana.  Justices  of  the  peace,  C.  M.  Barry,  Chitina; 
Royden  D.  Chase,  Anchorage;  Sid  S.  Bettman,  Knlk;  C.  L.  Ma^U,  Kenal; 
William  A.  Dickey,  Latouche;  Ralph  Y.  Anderson,  Seldovia. 

Division  No.  4. — Judge,  Charles  E.  Bunnell,  Fairbanks;  court  stenographer, 
E.  T.  Wolcott,  Fairbanks ;  clerk  of  court,  J.  E.  Clark,  Fairbanks ;  deputy  clerks, 
Frank  B.  Hall,  L.  F.  Protzman,  Fairbanks ;  Asa  M.  Kilgore,  Idltarod ;  Thomas 
J.  De  Yane,  Ruby;  assistant  clerks,  Grace  Fisher,  Melvln  G.  Anderson,  Fair- 
banks. United  States  marshal,  Lewis  T.  Erwin,  Fairbanks ;  chief  deputy,  J.  H. 
Miller,  Fairbanks;  deputy  United  States  marshals,  M.  O.  Carlson,  H.  R.  Tull, 
Helen  Criswell,  John  C.  Wood,  Peter  McMuUen,  Fairbanks;  G.  G.  Geraghty, 
Idltarod;  C.  L.  Yawter,  Tanana;  John  B.  Powers,  Eagle;  T.  H.  Long,  Ruby; 
E.  D.  Heppenstall,  Wiseman ;  J.  L.  Anders,  Hot  Springs ;  C.  T.  Spencer,  Circle ; 
Thomas  E.  Winecoff,  Fort  Yukon;  E.  H.  Poppell,  Chatanika;  M.  F.  Miller, 
Brooks;  James  Hagan,  Nenana.  United  States  commissioners,  Howard  J.  At- 
well,  Livengood ;  John  Barker,  Beaver  City ;  Wade  Blaker,  Fox  City ;  Robert  B. 
Bums,  Nenana ;  John  J.  Donovan,  Franklin ;  Joseph  C.  Dohn,  Tanana ;  Thomas  J. 
De  Yane,  Ruby;  Wilbur  F.  Green,  Tacotna;  Asa  M.  Kilgore,  Idltarod;  A.  J. 
Griffin,  Richardson;  Reed  W.  HeiUg,  Fairbanks;  Preston  J.  HiUiard,  Eagle; 
George  W.  Ledger,  Rampart;  Frank  W.  Lamb,  Nulato;  Yance  R.  McDonald, 
Long  City;  William  O.  Young,  Hot  Springs;  Frank  A.  Reynolds,  Circle;  Duke 
B.  Stubbs,  Anlak ;  William  R.  Taylor,  Glacier ;  J.  C.  Moody,  Ophir ;  Samuel  R. 
Weiss,  Chatanika ;  Frank  C.  White,  Fort  Yukon ;  Thomas  B.  Wright,  Wiseman. 
United  States  attorney,  R.  F.  Roth,  Fairbanks;  assistant  United  States  attor- 
neys, Harry  E.  Pratt,  Fairbanks ;  E.  Coke  Hill,  Ruby ;  clerks  to  United  States 
attorney,  Bomia  Haggren,  Ella  Knudsen,  Fairbanks. 
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UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFlCfe. 

Division  No,  1,—C,  B.  Walker,  register,  Juneau;  Frank  A.  Boyle,  receiver, 
Juneau. 

Division  No,  2, — G.  A.  Adams,  ex  officio  register,  Nome;  B.  R.  Jordan,  ez 
officio  receiver,  Nome. 

Division  No.  S. — Included  in  division  No.  1. 

Division  No,  ^. — J.  E.  Clark,  ex  officio  register,  Fairbanks ;  Lewis  T.  Erwin, 
ex  officio  receiver,  Fairbanks. 

Field  division  {headquarters,  Juneau), — Chief,  G.  R.  Arundell;  special  agents. 
Mason  B.  Iteming,  J.  E.  Busch,  George  L.  Armstrong;  timber  cruisers,  Nelson 
Brlgham,  Frank  K.  Andrews;  mineral  inspector,  George  A.  Parks;  derk  and 
stenographer,  Roy  D.  Anderson. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

C.  C.  Georgeson,  D.  Sc,  agronomist  in  charge,  Sitka;  H.  B.  Pratt,  B.  Sc, 
assistant  in  charge,  Kodiak;  S.  H.  Loyd,  B.  Sc,  animal  husbandman,  Kodiak; 
M.  D.  Snodgrass,  B.  Sc.  in  charge,  Fairbanks ;  W.  T.  White.  B.  Sc,  assistant, 
Fairbanks;  G.  W.  Gasser,  B.  Sc,  assistant  in  charge,  Rampart;  Frederick  B. 
Rader,  B.  Sc,  assistant  in  charge,  Matanuska. 

EDUCATION. 

White  schools,     (See  Territorial  boards,  etc) 

Native  schools. — P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington. 
D.  C. ;  W.  T.  Lopp,  superintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  H.  C.  Sinclair,  supply  agent;  A.  H.  Quarles,  special  disbursing  agent, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  C.  W.  Hawkesworth,  superintendent  southeastern  district, 
Juneau;  A.  H.  Miller,  acting  superintendent  southwestern  district.  Anchorage; 
George  E.  Boulter,  superintendent  upper  Yukon  district,  Tanana;  W.  H.  John- 
son, superintendent  western  district,  St.  Michael ;  W.  C.  Shields,  superintendent 
northwestern  district,  Nome.  Physicians,  W  A.  Borland,  Nushagak;  L,  H, 
French,  Nushagak;  F.  W.  Lamb,  Nulato;  D.  S.  Neuman,  Nome;  James  P. 
Mooney,  Juneau;  W.  H.  Chase,  Cordova;  E.  C.  Gross,  Ellamar  (contract) ;  C. 
Welch,  Candle  (contract) ;  W.  Ramsey,  Council  (contract). 

INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Charles  C.  John,  field  deputy,  Juneau;  €reorge  Hutchinson,  stamp  deputy, 
Fairbanks. 

IMMIGRATION  SERVICE. 

William  G.  Strench,  inspector  in  charge,  Ketchikan ;  Charles  W.  Durkee,  Jr., 
immigrant  inspector,  Skagway. 

FEDERAL  MINE  INSPECTION. 

Sumner  S.  Smith,  inspector  in  charge,  Juneau. 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 

Ward  T.  Bower,  agent  at  large;  B.  M.  Ball,  H.  J.  Chrlstoffers,  James  H. 
Lyman,  assistant  agents  at  large;  E.  P.  Walker,  inspector,  Wrangell;  H.  C. 
Fassett,  A.  H.  Proctor,  agents  and  caretakers;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Haley, 
school-teachers,  St  Paul  Island ;  Arnold  C.  Reynolds,  school-teacher,  St.  George 
Island;  William  T.  Miles,  Henry  P.  Adams,  physicians;  G.  Dallas  Hanna, 
storekeeper;  C.  F.  Townsend,  Christian  L.  Larson,  wardens  at  large;  Fred  H. 
Gray,  Shirley  A.  Baker,  Henry  C.  Scudder,  Charles  E.  Cromptoa,  Jesse  L. 
Nevlll,  wardens.  Prlbilof  Islands;  Edwin  Wentworth,  superintendent  fisheries 
station,  Afognak ;  Charles  B.  Grater,  superintendent  fisheries  station,  Yes  Bay ; 
Hans  Bierd,  master  fisheries  steamer  Roosevtit;  Edwin  Hofstad,  master  fish- 
eries steamer  Osprey. 

STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

George  H.  Whitney,  Inspector  of  hulls ;  Peter  G,  Peltret,  inafpector  of  boilers ; 
George  E.  Mann,  clerk,  Juneau ;  Thomas  P.  Peering,  Inspector  of  hulls ;  Savine 
L.  Craft,  inspector  of  boilers;  Jerome  A.  Deslo,  clerk,  St  Michael. 
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LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE,  SIXTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

Walter  O.  Dibrell,  inspector,  Ketchikan ;  Ralph  R.  Tinkham,  superintendent ; 
Walter  G.  Will,  assistant  sui)erintendent ;  Albert  B.  Edmonds,  chief  clerk; 
William  K.  Spaulding,  Ethel  H.  Rudge,  clerks;  Rolf  Foosness,  depot  keeper; 
William  J.  Wright,  mechanician ;  Michael  Harris,  foreman,  Ketchikan. 

BOARD  OF  ALASKA  ROAD  COMMISSIONERS. 

W.  P.  Richardson,  brigadier  general  of  Infantry,  president;  John  Zug, 
captain.  Corps  of  Engineers,  disbursing  officer;  W.  H.  Waugh,  captain.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  engineer  officer,  Juneau. 

ALASKAN  ENGINEERING  COMMISSION. 

William  O.  Bdes,  chairman,  Anchorage ;  Capt.  Frederick  Mears,  United  States 
Army,  Anchorage;  Thomas  Riggs,  jr.,  Nenana;  A.  Christensen,  manager  land 
and  industrial  department,  Anchorage. 

FOREST  SERVICE. 

Tongass  National  Forest. — R.  L.  Fromme,  forest  supervisor,  Ketchikan; 
George  L.  Drake,  deputy  forest  supervisor,  Ketchikan;  R.  E.  Kan  Smith, 
forest  examiner;  J.  M.  Wyckoff,  clerk  and  special  fiscal  agent;  Marguerite  B. 
Todd,  clerk;  C.  T.  Gardner,  ranger,  Ketchikan;  James  Allen,  ranger,  Peters- 
burg; W.  H.  Babbitt,  ranger,  Juneau;  George  H.  Peterson,  ranger,  Sitka; 
J.  P.  Williams,  ranger,  Craig;  George  H.  Canfield,  assistant  engineer,  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  in  charge  of  stream  gauging  work  in  cooperation 
with  forest  service. 

Chugach  National  Forest — R.  L.  Fromme,  forest  supervisor,  Ketchikan; 
T.  M.  Hunt,  forest  supervisor,  Seward;  R.  J.  Settles,  clerk,  Seward;  W.  J. 
McDonald,  ranger,  Cordova ;  A.  L.  Norgren,  ranger,  Anchorage ;  C.  A.  Nettleton, 
ranger,  Katalla. 

GAME  WARDENS. 

Division  No.  1. — ^Frank  A.  Aldrich,  Juneau;  Patrick  Hamilton,  Ketchikan; 
Charley  Klontech,  Sitka. 

Division  No.  2.— Charles  Neuhaus,  Nome. 

Division  No.  S. — J.  A.  Baughman,  Seward;  Peter  S.  Ericksen,  McCarthy; 
Aron  Ericson,  Anchorage ;  Charles  Madsen,  King  Cove. 

Division  No.  ^— R.  S.  McDonald,  Hjalmar  Nordale,  Fairbanks;  Robert  E. 
Steel,  Eagle. 

SPECIAL  EMPLOYEES  FOR  SUPPRESSING  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  AMONG  NATIVES. 

J.  F.  McDonald,  Juneau ;  Thomas  Gaffney,  Nome ;  Joseph  A.  Bourke,  Yaldez ; 
A.  E.  Light,  Ruby. 

OFFICIALS   AND   BOARDS   AUTHORIZED    Br    TERRITORIAL   LEGISLATURE. 
TKRBITOBIAL  TBEA8T7BY. 

Walstein  G.  Smith,  treasurer;  Juneau;  Charles  E.  Harland,  derk,  Juneau. 

MINX   INSPECTION. 

William  Maloney,  inspector,  Nome. 

FUBUG  HEALTH.  ^ 

Gov.  J.  F.  A.  strong,  ex  officio  commissioner  of  health,  Juneau;  assistant 
health  conunissioners,  L.  P.  Dawes,  division  No.  1,  Juneau ;  W.  D'Arcy  Chace, 
division  No.  2,  Nome;  W.  H.  Chase,  division  No.  3,  Cordova;  J.  A.  Sutherland, 
division  No.  4,  Fairbanks. 
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TTTAL    STATIBTICS. 

Charles  B.  Dayidson,  ex  officio  registrar,  Juneau;  Plooma  Crowth(>r,  clerk, 
Joneau. 

TEBEITOBIAL  BANKINQ  BOABD. 

Gov.  J.  F.  A.  strong,  president,  Juneau;  Walstein  O.  Smith,  secretary, 
Juneau;  Charles  E.  Davidson,  Juneau. 

BOABD  OV  C0MMI88I0REB8  VOB  PBOBQTION  OV  UNIFOBM  UBGISLATION. 

Royal  A«  Gunnison,  Juneau ;  William  EL  W^HUlesey,  Seward ;  John  A«  Clark. 
Fairbanks.  n^^ 

BOABD  OF  ICBDICAX.  EXAKINEBS. 

H.  C.  De  Vighne,  Juneau  (temporarily  absent);  B>^ Myers,  Ketchikan; 

D.  S.  Neuman,  Nome;  Curtis  W.  Welch,  Candle;  J.  H.^^)mig,  J.  M.  Sloan, 
Seward;  Aline  B.  Bradley,  H.  J.  McCallum,  Fairbanks.         ^^ 

BOABD   OF    DENTAL   EXAMINKBS. 

W.  E.  Zuber,  president,  Ketchikan ;  E.  H.  Kaser,  secretary-treasurer,  Juneau ; 
L.  W.  Fronun,  Nome ;  O.  J.  Keating,  Seward ;  Robert  R.  Myers,  Fairbanks. 

BOABD  OF  PHABMACT. 

W.  H.  Seeley,  president,  Juneau;  D.  H.  Christoe,  secretary- treasurer,  T>oug- 
las ;  William  Ramsay,  Council ;  Joseph  G.  McDougall,  Nome ;  Edward  V.  Bjyle, 
Cordova;  William  H.  Caswell,  Valdez;  Frank  H.  Dunham,  Ralph  T.  Kuboo, 
Fairbanks. 

TEBBCTOBIAL  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Gov.  J.  F.  A.  strong,  president,  Juneau;  J.  R.  Heckman,  Ketchikan;  John       i 
Sundback,  Nome;  O.  P.  Hubbard,  Valdez;  O.  P.  Gaustad,  Fairbanks. 

I 

TEBBnOBIAL  0OMM18SIONEB  OF  EDUCATION.  I 

I 

L.  D.  Henderson,  Juneau;  derk  to  commissioner,  Lenore  Chapin,  Juneau.         ' 

TBBBITOBIAX  ATTOBNET  GENEBAL.  j 

George  B.  Grigsby,  Juneau ;  derk  to  attorney  general,  Ruth  Griffin,  Juneau. 

B0ABD8   OF   CHILDBEN'S    QUABDIANS. 

Division  No.  i,  Juneott.— Robert  W.  Jennings,  United  States  district  Judge; 
J.  M.  Tanner,  United  States  marshal ;  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Thacher. 
Division  No,  2,  Nome.—John  Randolph  Tucker,  United  States  district  Judge; 

E.  R.  Jordan,  United  States  marshal;  Mrs.  Thomas  Mulligan. 
Division  No,  S,  Valdez.— Fred  M.  Brown,  United  States  district  Judge ;  F.  B. 

Brenneman,  United   States  marshal    (position  of  woman  member  vacant  at 
present). 

Division  No,  4,  Fairdanikj.— Charles  E.  Bunnell,  United  States  district  Judge; 
L.  T.  Erwin,  United  States  marshal ;  Mrs.  Luther  C.  Hess. 

BOABD  OF  TBUSTEES,  ALASKA  PIONEEBS'  HOME. 

Gov.  J.  F.  A.  strong,  chairman,  Juneau;  C.  C.  Georgeson,  secretary,  Sitlsa: 
Allen  Shattuck,  treasurer,  Juneau ;  Arthur  G.  Shoup,  superintendent  of  home. 
Sitka. 

BOABD  FOB  BELIEF  OF  DESTITUTION. 

Gov.  J.  F.  A.  strong,  superintendent,  Juneau.  Advisory  members :  J.  ^• 
Bell,  clerk  of  United  States  district  court,  Juneau ;  Emmet  R.  Jordan.  Unlteo 
States  marshal,  Nome;  F.  R.  Brenneman,  United  States  marshal,  Valdes;  U  T. 
Brwin,  United  States  marshal,  Fairbanks. 
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TEBRITOBIAL    BOABD   OF    BOAD   OOaClCISBIONEBS. 

QoY.  J.  F.  A.  Strong,  chairman ;  Charles  E.  Davidson,  secretary ;  Walstein  G. 
Smith,  member,  Juneau. 

DIVISIONAL  BOABDS  OF  BOAD  OOMMISSIONEBS. 

DiviHon  No.  1. — ^Ed.  C.  Hurlbutt,  commissioner,  Juneau;  assistants,  H.  T. 
Tripp,  T.  E.  P.  Keegan,  Juneau. 

Division  No.  £. — John  A.  Wilson,  commissioner,  Nome;  assistants,  A.  D. 
Poteet,  Nome;  B.  H.  Pfaffle,  CJouncil. 

Division  No.  S. — James  E.  Wilson,  commissioner,  Yaldez;  assistants,  George 
H.  Merrifleld,  Valdez;  A.  A.  Shonbeck,  Anchorage. 

Division  No.  4. — ^H.  H.  Ross,  commissioner,  Fairbanks ;  assistants,  J.  B.  Riley, 
Iditarod;  William  O.  Robertson,  Ruby. 

TKBBITOBIAL  BOABD  OF  FISH  COMMIBSIONEBS. 

B.  M.  Behrends,  Juneau;  John  R.  Beegle,  Ketchikan;  W.  H.  Spaulding, 
Hawk  Inlet 

BOABO  OF  BEGENTB,  AGBICULTUBAL  OOLLBGE  AND  SCHOOL  OF  laNBS. 

Division  No.  i.— L.  S.  Keller,  Skagway. 
Division  No.  «.— Phil  Ernst,  Nome. 
Division  No.  S. — Ij.  F.  Shaw,  Anchorage. 

Division  No.  4.— Mrs.  L.  G.  Hess,  A.  R.  Hellig,  R.  G.  Wood,  H.  B.  Parkin, 
A.  (X  Nordale,  Fairbanks. 


Afpcndix  C 
Imports  and  Exports. 

ANNUAL   KEFOST   OF   THE    COLLECTOR    OF    CUSTOMS    FOR    THE    CALENDAR 

TEAR   1916. 

United  States  Gustoms  Sebvigb, 

Office  of  the  Gollbctob, 
Port  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  February  15,  1917. 

A  marked  advance  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  progress  of  the  Territory 
is  shown  in  this  report  of  commerce  and  customs  for  the  calendar  year  1910, 
the  total  conunerce  having  reached  the  unprecedented  value  of  nearly  $120,- 
000,000.  Greater  production  from  natural  resources  is  the  chief  element  of 
increase,  although  prevailing  higher  prices  of  the  principal  product  commodi- 
ties and  receipts  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States,  likewise  affecteil, 
enter  largely  into  the  cause. 

The  importance  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Territory  covered  by  the 
judicial  divisions  has  changed  in  the  year.  The  southern  section,  or  third  divi- 
sion, owing  to  the  greatly  increased  production  of  its  copper  mines  and 
fisheries  as  well  as  larger  receipts  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States 
incident  to  railroad  construction  and  resulting  settlement  and  development 
of  the  adjacent  country,  takes  first  place.  An  increase  in  production  and  trade 
occurred  in  each  of  the  other  divisions,  the  most  important  being  in  the  first. 

The  gain  in  imports  of  merchandise  from  foreign  ports  is  due  to  resumption 
of  copper  ore  shipments  from  the  Yukon  Territory  through  Skagway  to  British 
Columbia,  the  increased  exports  by  the  exportation  of  ore  from  the  copper 
mines  in  the  first  division  to  the  same  destination. 

In  the  table  below  the  items  "  Imports  and  exports  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  '* 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  '*  Exports,  foreign  "  are  in  transit  conunerce 
and  do  not  enter  into  the  actual  trade  of  the  Territory. 
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C<nnmerce  of  Alaska. 


Calendar  years. 

1910 

1911 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 

1916 

niPOBTB. 

United  states 

Mvchandise   from   for- 

elcn  ports 

Oold  and  silver  from  foi^ 

817,431,688 

669,614 

8,453,700 

815,160,140821,002,761831,689,600121,610,860838,208,168830,834,798 

510,231        025,034        751,173        662,904        500,510     1,544,182 

3,520,170     3,840,546     4,320,965     3,576,090     4,223,620     2^090,018 

Total  imports 

21,554,911 

10,206,540 

26,758,341 

26,761,848 

25,840,944 

28,017,807 

85,314,098 

XXFOBtS. 

Merchandise  to  the 
United  States 

Merduuidise   and   gold 
and  silver  to  foraign 

13»6OO,0»4 

1,119,019 
15,105,054 
8,441,834 

10,318,869 

1,174,393 
14,600,694 
3,353,861 

24,703,886 

1,636,780 
16,031,705 
8,704,173 

22, 263;  042 

1,248,878 
12,950,286 
4,306,091 

25,427,873 

1,047,746 
14,729,905 
3,450,400 

84,246,273 

1,228,120 
16,000,411 
3.296,012 

69,507,811 

1,673,013 
16,332,117 
8,000,500 

Domestic  cold  and  silver 
tothel^tedStatm... 

Forefcn  n>ld  and  silver 
tothe  United  States... 

Total  exports 

83,467,301 

38,546.307 

46^166,644 

40,767,677 

44,655,024 

64,856,815 

84.623^450 

Oruid  total  of  imports 
and  exports 

55,012,212 

57,754,847 

72,924,885 

67,529,525 

70,505,868 

82,874,122 

119,037,443 

During  the  year  several  large  shipments  of  supplies,  construction  materials, 
and  operating  appliances  were  received  by  the  Government  railroad  regard- 
ing which  no  definite  information  was  received  at  this  office  and  the  value  of 
the  same  is  not  obtaina'ble.  Gould  it  have  been  added  to  the  imports  the  total 
commerce  would  be  materially  increased. 

Within  the  past  year  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Territory  has 
increased  from  $27,000,000  to  $50,000,000  and  the  value  of  its  products  from 
$50,000,000  to  $79,000,000. 

A  compilation  of  estimates  covering  the  shipments  of  Alaskan  products  from 
the  year  1868  to  1903,  and  authentic  reports  of  this  office  from  the  latter  to  the 
t>resent  year  inclusive  presents  the  following  result: 


Sea  and  fur  products.. 
Mines  and  minerals.. _ 


-  $323, 042,  290 
-.    345,752,111 


Total 668, 794. 401 

In  the  following  table  important  gains  will  be  noted  in  all  the  items  except 
antimony  ore,  gypsum,  and  marble.  A  new  item  of  production,  tungsten,  ap- 
pears in  the  table  and  it  is  expected  that  the  output  of  this  metal  will  increase. 
The  fur  products  of  the  Prlbilof  Islands  and  the  shipment  of  other  furs  by 
mail  are  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  in  this  item.  These  shipments 
were  not  included  in  the  table  last  year.  A  new  feature  in  this  table  is  the 
quantity  of  the  shipments  of  the  important  commodities. 

Substantial  gains  will  be  observed  in  customs  business,  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  engaged  both  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  as  shown  in  the 
respective  tablea 

An  interesting  addition  to  this  report  is  the  extension  of  the  comparative 
tables  of  Imports  and  exports,  and  shipments  of  Alaskan  products  to  include 
the  period  from  the  year  1903  to  1916,  inclusive. 
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Value  of  domestic  merchandiae  and  gold  and  silver  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the 

United  States. 


Articles. 

1013 

1914 

1016 

1016 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vafaie. 

Antimony     ore. 

3,388,304 
69,366,106 

310,110,632 

*i7,d»,'756 

1,666,760 

756,807 

8180,846 
13,854,163 

17,803,8n 
604,371 
887,364 

30,806 

800,333 
411,411 
65,800 
81,476 
104,888 
79,471 

1,739,177     8179,685 
136,389,31985,634,099 

387,764,81031,^,118 

Vo7, 605 

10,986,480  1,370,305 

1,010,880        36,466 

807,604      340,470 
Qio  goa 

Copper  ore.  Jbs.. 
Salmon,  other. . 

34,408,118 
177,440,308 

88,766,183 

13,349,438 
1,074,483 
1,093,374 

53,667 

348,006 
472,688 
129,375 

25,361,88883,365,343 

198,691,79617,906,315 
...........       7fio!fil2 

All  other. .lbs.. 
Fish    fertUlura, 

lbs 

Fish  and  whale 

oU galls.. 

Pars 

36,081,032 

8,837,120 

673,757 

21,134,514 
3,234,600 
1,015,195 

008,931 

51,463 

310,844 
610,401 
1071347 

Gypsum...  tons.. 
Lead  ore lbs.. 

35,875 

28,016 

16,460 
619,766 

""4i3,"7i6 

18,375 
1,381,301 

""TM'/m 

68,630 

55,100 
70,762 
30  437 
110,333 

64,870 

UarMfi. 

93,588 
73,784 

"**276,'866 

ii9,796 
71,400 

Tin  ore lbs.. 

Tungsten      ore, 
lbs. 

361,950 

All  other   mer- 
chandlim ... 

1,188,914 
13,969,366 

1,228,133 
14,720,90^ 

1,358,470 
16,000,411 

1,676,418 
16,833,117 

Gold  and  silver  i. 

Total 

34,603,500 

40,167,778 

50,335,683 

79,051,758 

*  Oold  and  silver  shipped  to  the  United  States, 


Judicial  divisions. 

1010 

1011 

1912 

1013 

1914 

1015 

1016 

First 

83,362,063 

3,600,674 

317,872 

7,016,325 

83,780,264 

3,246,408 

'404  881 

7,318,071 

84,040,868 

3,138,881 

'734  607 

8,117,450 

83,586,164 

693,008 
6,543,037 

84,177,060 
3,602,373 
1,401,348 
6,800,315 

85,860,300 
3,796,963 
1649  458 
6,393,797 

86,638,887 
3,035,681 
1,633,306 
6,134,893 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 

15,105,054 

14,600,694 

16,031,705 

13,959,366 

14,720,005 

16,000,411 

16,333,117 

The  following' table  of  passenger  moyement  for  six  years  indicates  the  travel 
by  regularly  established  routes  to  and  from  the  District  and  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory.   Tourists  and  cannery  employees  bound  for  remote  places  are  not  included. 

The  Eagle  and  Dawson  movement  shows  the  local  frontier  travel,  which  must 
not  be  considered  with  the  general  account,  as  the  greater  number  of  these 
passengers  arrived  at  or  departed  from  Ketchikan  or  St.  Michael  and  have  been 
accounted  for  in  their  returns. 


Arrivals  from  the  United  States  snd  British 
Columbia: 
Southeastern,  southern,  and  western  Alaska. 
Nome,  St.  Mlohael.  and  Bering  Sea 

Total 

Departures  to  the  United  States  snd  British 
Columbia: 
Southeastern,  southern,  snd  western  Alaska. . 
Nome,  St.  Michael,  and  Bering  Sea 

Total 

Arrivals  at  Eagle  from  Dawson,  Yukon  Territory.. 
Departures  from  Eagle  to  Dawson,  Yukon  Terri- 
tory  

Total 
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Comparative  statement  of  imports  and  exports  for  H  years. 


1903 $44. 8T8, 222 

1904 53. 417,  799 

1905 54, 116.  582 

1906 63, 488, 294 

1907 48.  280,  512 

1908 53,  776,  804 

1909 58,  923, 143 


1910 $55,000,337 

1911 57,  754. 847 

1912 72, 924, 885 

1913 67,  529. 525 

1914 70,  505. 868 

1915 82, 874. 122 

1916 119, 987, 443 


Comparative  Statetnent  of  Alaskan  products  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States  for  14  years. 


1903 $15, 928. 217 

1904 19, 655, 911 

1905 22, 065,  733 

1906 80. 759. 159 

1907 27, 682, 263 

1908 30, 299, 788 

1909 31. 686, 112 


1910 $28,660,279 

1911 33. 856. 264 

1912 40, 354, 178 

1913 34,  693, 590 

1914 40, 157, 778 

1915 50, 885, 683 

1916 79. 051. 758 


Comparative  statement  showing  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  the  different  divisions  of  Alaska, 


Divisions. 


1912 


1013 


1014 


1915 


1916 


Boatheastern. 

Southern 

Bering  Sea..., 
Yukon  River. 

Total... 


10,700,224 
4,321,680 
4,168,034 
3,732,014 


10,726,472 
8,070,178 
4,200,520 
3.784,520 


111.  076, 533 
4,030,706 
3,516,063 
2,978,640 


110,330,411 
6,313,086 
3,046,582 
2,704.080 


813.580,867 
0,283,730 
4,105.900 
3,855.197 


21,002,761 


21,580,600 


31,610,860 


23,203,168 


30,834.793 


The  tables  following  give  the  value  of  merchandise  shipped  to  Alaska  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1916,  segregated  as  to  place  of  consignment,  with 
comparative  statements  for  5  years,  and  customs  transactions  for  11  years. 

Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  southeastern  Alaska. 


Auk  Bay 

Burnett  Inlet.  ^ 
Cape  Edwards.. 

Chatham 

Chiohagof 

Cfallkoot 

Chomley 

Craig. 


Doynof. 

Diqwnt 

Dundai  •■••.... 
Excursion  Inlet 
FunterBav.... 
Gambler  Bay... 
Oeone  Inlet.... 
QlaoiarBay.... 

Oypsum 

Hadley. 

Haines 

Hawk  Inlet.... 

Heoeta 

Hidden  Inlet... 

Hoonah 

Hunters  Bay... 

Hydaburg 

Idaho  Inlet 

JnaUn 

Juneau 3, 

Kake 

Karheen., 


Ketchikan.. 
Killisnoo... 
Klawook... 
Lake  Bay.. 


313,566 
46,616 
83,307 
40,806 
10,073 

111,213 

154,783 
00,500 

565,181 
22,103 

237,470 
05,780 
08,005 

128,471 
35,053 
25,728 
48,240 
8,060 
65,504 

228,607 

138,097 
28,643 
32,416 

155,013 
48,248 
10,652 
4,004 
24  628 

627,545 

142,240 
58,400 

118,797 

035,608 
33,254 
55,219 
37,766 

150.643 


Metlakatla 

Moira  Sound 

Mount  Andrew... 

Nakat  Inlet 

Noyes  Island 

Petersburg 

Point  Armstrong. 
Point  Conclusion . 

Point  EUls 

Point  Walter 

Point  Warde 

Quadra 

Hoe  Point 

Roee  Inlet 

Saginaw  Bay 

Santa  Ana 

Shaken 

Sitka 


Skowl  Arm... 

Sulier , 

Taku  Harbor.. 
Tee  Harbor..., 

Tenakee , 

Thane 

Thomas  Bay.. 

Tokeen , 

TreadweU.... 


Tyee. 
Union 


Jnion  Bay 

Ward  Cove 

WaterfcUl 

Windham  Bay. 

WrangeU 

Yes  Bay 


338.601 
39,721 
13.686 

Sr^STS 

13.817 
435.992 
36.387 
19.382 
73,  TIB 
50^775 
45,740 
83.632 
96.486 

I'SS 

33.730 

63.143 

165.  S72 

483.374 

34,006 

39  191 

100,747 

74.337 

86,985 

660.139 

6.347 

36,891 

.333,303 

16,021 

38,016 

5,306 

08,364 

11,337 

518,880 

130.736 


TotaL 13.589,8 
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Comparative  ataiemeni  of  principal  places  in  aoutheaatem  AUuka. 


loia 


1013 


1814 


1015 


Douglas 

Hajimmi 

Joneaa  and  Thane, 

Katchikan 

Loring. 

Petenborg 

8ttka 

Skagway 

TnadweU 

Wransell 

All  other  places 

Total 


8484,706 

843,306 

1,417,010 

1,454,783 

143,307 

883,370 

148,654 

700,530 

880,453 

536,737 

3,803,470 


1473,001 
300,804 

8,340,681 

1,250,878 
130,521 
341,170 
218,101 
800,700 

1,024,027 
410,761 

1,075,730 


8405,482 
374,278 

4,017,710 

1,548,228 
126,655 
346,566 
167,461 
890,561 

1,008,873 
355,558 

2,450,786 


8480,750 
214,705 

8,507,231 

1,100,888 
100,682 
343,076 
143,376 
471,388 

1,003,031 
860,446 

3,507^088 


0,760,334 


0,735,473 


11,075,533 


10,330,411 


8665,181 
238,607 

4,377,684 

1,085,608 
150,648 
485,003 
16(L573 
428,274 

1,882,808 
518,880 

8,566,128 


18,580,867 


Value  of  merchandise  sMpped  from  the  United  States  to  southern  Alaska  from 
Yakutat  to  Unalaska  and  Dutch  Harbor, 


Aherarombie ta»,J98 

Afogoak a  738 

Akotan 4a.  334 

AUtak <a,778 

Anchoran a,  609. 708 

Chignik 217.360 

GhltlDa. 167,362 

Cold  Bar 5/108 

OookBliUet £©.727 

Copper  Oenter 3.314 

Oordova 1,1^23,001 

Dutch  Harbor 53,875 

BUamar 01,323 

FldalgoBay 7,318 

FortLiseum 3i,si83 

Hope 1S.W2 

Diamna ;i.300 

Karluk ^ 47,061 

Katalla ts.782 

Kenai 176,758 

Kennioott 412,  iW8 

King  Cove n4.(IOO 

Knli MM,  .163 

Kodiak im3.J67 

vjc^.543 


liatanuslca... 85,018 

Mci^arthy 117,810 

McDmigfll 11,112 

Orca 82,610 

Oiidntie 2,004 

PavJuf 6,238 

Mrttte  roi^ 20,480 

Point  4>r:)ham 87,124 

Point  WcUs 21,480 

Sanjik.. 0,640 

9and  PoUt 17,080 

aeldovia 175,768 

Seward. 855,561 

Shu^hiiniSr 20,600 

Btr.lna 12,465 

SunriiiO 5,835 

SlL^itnii  -  - 27,025 

UnaiaskA 61,424 

Uaga.... 64,027 

Uyak.. 53,325 

Valdea. 588,771 

Yokntat 135,344 

Total 0,288,780 


Comparative  statement  of  principal  places  in  southern  Alaska. 


N«n.. 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 

1016 

Oiignflr...    . 

8488,681 
106,740 
888,155 

42,584 
178,151 

71.412 
128,586 

83,715 

60,066 
278,061 

87,058 

563,600 

1,330,071 

8277,330 
100,553 
832,067 

86,453 
130,763 

47,861 
111,480 
106,323 

60  080 
231,704. 
104,010 
716,044 
1.154,674 

8150,204 
130278 
788,834 

77,823 

24,062 
125^841 
217,058 

70.360 
315,306 

60,303 

670,710 

1,436,074 

8185,400 
05,367 
063,763 

63,074 
35,740 
02,438 

228,220 
02,167 

©7,257 
74,062 

484,054 
3,352,702 

8217.260 

ChiSoa 

167,363 

Cordova 

1,023,001 
01  223 
47,051 

RIlfinM^ 

Karink 

Katalla 

88,782 
108,067 

Kodiak 

Latouche 

503,543 

Orca 

82,610 

Sewid 

855,561 

^ak!.;:;:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:: 

53,325 

Valdei 

538,771 

All  other  places 

5,411,274 

Total 

4,821,660 

3,070,178 

4,080,705 

6,813,086 

0,283,730 
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Value  of  merchandine  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  all  places  on  Bering 
Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean  except  St.  Michael, 


Aldak S33,a73 

Bethel : 1»,021 

Bonaiua 10,667 

Bristol  Bay 777,199 

Oandle 30,340 

Couxusfl 46,719 

Deertog 22,110 

Dickson 6,837 

3,111 

43,879 

94,620 

74,694 

2,393 

2,790 

7,901 

j^wKKjiiiiK..».» ••  132, 524 

KoSebue 27,406 

Kvichak 107,794 

McGnith 17,610 

Naknek 276,682 

Nelson  Lagoon 60,936 


Kg 

Ooloviny 
Herendeen  Bay.. 

Igloo 

Keewalik 

Kiana 


Nome 11,049,945 

Nushamk 661,606 

Osoan^le 7|461 

Port  Heiden 10,142 

Port  MoUer 291,759 

Point  Barrow 13,281 

Prlbflof  Islands 36,517 

Quinhagak 9,680 

Sinak 1,471 

Solomon 13,288 

Taootna 60,917 

Taylor 2,376 

Teller 26,666 

Ugashlk 2,976 

Unalakleet 11,580 

Walnwright 2,413 

Wales 1,272 

WoodRiver 9,868 

York 5^147 


Total. 


4,105,8 


Comparative  statement  of  principal  places,  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean, 


Name. 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Bristol  Bay 

Candle 

Deerlng 

Oolovin 

Kvlcfaak 

Nome 

Teller  and  Port  Clarenoe. 
All  other  places 

Total 


81,890,820 
68,346 
90,891 
77,010 
63,870 
1,279,396 
66,877 
702,715 


$1,774,880 

70,935 

66,967 

109,769 

220,206 

L  223, 599 

41,232 

692,940 


81,237,787 
46,799 
37,445 
76,034 


81,455,634 
37,802 
29,713 
60,379 


926,806 

60,803 

1,141,317 


1,110,345 

55^260 

1,188^440 


8777,199 
20,340 
22,110 
94,620 
107,734 
1,040,345 
26,060 
3;  006, 196 


4,168,934 


4,300,530 


3,516,963 


3,946,583 


4^106,900 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  St.  Michael  and  the 

Yukon  Basin. 


Andreofsky 

Anvfk 

Beaver 

Battles 

Brooks 

Chatanika 

Cbena 

Circle 

Dikeman 

Eagle 

Esther .. 

Fairbanks 1, 

Flat 

Fox 

Fort  Yukon 

Holikachuk 

Holy  Cross 

Hot  Springs • 

Hughes 

Iditafod 

Innoko 

Kaltag ,. 


•4.304 

3,149 
13,348 

3,995 
96,383 

6,180 
16,839 
18,110 
49,337 
36,818 
48,971 

4,103 

544,138 

37,390 

3,508 
43,137 

3,802 
46,256 
153,116 

6,814 
3n,784 

8,870 

3,522 


Koyukuk 

Long 

Louden 

HarahaU 

Ilinto 

Mountain  Village.. 

Nanana 

Nulato. 


86,807 

19,561 

8,227 

93,864 

3,380 

1,867 

285.313 

13,598 

Ophlr 7,975 

Old  Hamilton 7,684 

Rampart 24,060 

Ruby 370,460 

Russian  Mission 9,457 

Stevens  Village 6,147 

St.  Michael 287,807 

Tanana 320,113 

Terminal 16,273 

Tofty 4,374 

Tolovaoa 25,242 

Woodchopper 6,719 

Yokokaket ?678 

Total 3,855,197 


Comparative  statement  of  principal  places  in  Yukon  district. 


Name. 


1913 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Chena 
Eagle. 
Fa&bi 
Hot  Springs.... 

Iditafod 

Ruby. 

8t.Mh£a6l 

Tanana. 

All  other  places. 

Total 


8159,217 

47,687 

1,301,035 

67,083 

386,770 

301,444 

969,968 

313,509 

876,363 


8101,788 
33,864 
1,380,506 
116,490 
483,189 
389,760 
854,373 
341,317 
886,743 


814,964 
66,143 
1,304,556 
168,308 
333,343 
169,363 
887,493 
199,716 
355,887 


•4,817 
86,667 
1,108,803 
138,084 
219,047 
209,776 
640,245 
171,806 
289  8a 


818,110 
43,971 
.1,544,183 
158,116 
Sn,784 
370,469 
287,807 
2»,1U 
816,685 


3,732,914 


3,784,620 


2,978,640 


2,704,089 


3,856,197 
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Statement  of  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  for  the  years 

1915  and  1916. 

DOMESTIC  TRADE.  * 


1016 

1016 

Port. 

Entoed. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Ncnii- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Ketchikan 

•    700 
6 
17 
2 
4 

23 
18 
11 
8 

403,080 
6,770 

31,808 
1,864 
6,064 

86,316 
6,400 

16,876 
6,067 

721 
4 
14 
2 
2 
18 
18 
24 
14 

300,337 

28,666 
2,076 
1,603 

81,881 
8,706 

36,080 
8,264 

037 
8 
31 
4 
6 
10 
11 
28 
17 

448.600 
2,207 
20,600 
2,787 
10,868 
80,447 
7,20« 
48,082 
12,174 

1,120 

10 

36 

12 

4 

16 
21 
46 
25 

423.722 

WrM1g<>Ua«  .  .  .  r  .  r „---,-- 

2,100 

JWMltM.... T...T. 

26,648 

Skagwtty  ,..,.,,,.,,.....,., ^rr-- 

6,200 
6,436 
30,811 
11,614 

flt,  Ul^^fijff     ,    ,    .    ,    . 

Nome 

?7nik]fukB.^„  

GordoTa. 

77,625 

Sulaer. 

23,628 

a\>tai 

702 

612,314 

817 

616,413 

1,061 

606,817 

1,200 

608,778 

FOREIQN  TRADE. 


Ki»tpli«^n... 

400 

86 
1 

1 
46 

210,664 

1,664 

1406 

448 

18,674 

476 

36 

2 

104,602 
870 

742 
80 

4 

821,186 
1,460 
2,614 

418 
87 

4 
15 
48 

1 
V) 

283,130 

Whiten  ., 

1,870 

JmHMflx^  

1,118 

12,663 

eSJ^:;:;:;;::;::::::::;:;:::: 

47 

20,201 

66 

23,006 

10,070 
448 

BtTHiliciiael 

Nome. 

13 

1 

5,046 
208 

16 
2 

1,603 
301 

13 
8 
8 
6 

5,686 

1,881 

i;723 

84 

1,614 

TTnalailni  ..  ...      

Cordova                  ..........  ..r.T.rr,  r-- 

Bolaer.....! 

7 

81 

8 

441 

6 

70 

Total, 

002 

238,260 

686 

222,622 

866 

867,600 

™ 

820,800 

Recapitulation  of  customs  Jmsiness,  by  ports,  for  the  year  ended  Dec,  SI,  1916. 


Veaaeb  entered. 

Veaeisdeaied. 

Entries 
taken. 

Veoels 
docu- 
mented. 

Total 
venels 
entered. 

Total 

Port 

Foreign. 

Coast, 
wise. 

Foreign. 

Coast. 

wise. 

▼eaaeto 
deaied. 

Frt^ilnm  . . 

742 
80 

4 

027 
8 
31 

4 

418 
87 
4 

15 

48 

1 

10 

1,U0 
10 
86 
12 

166 
200 

226 
868 
130 

204 

84 

174 

2 

85 
4 

66 
6 
82 
14 
31 
23 

L638 

WfinfrtL 

47 

7nneaa. .............. 

40 

Skacway . ............ 

27 

BaSJ?!.::::;;:;;;::: 

» 

48 

RtT>fl'fl!iael..I^^^ 

6' 

10 
11 
28 
17 

4 

16 
21 
46 
26 

6 

Nome™...::::..... 

13 
3 

8 
6 

31 
3 
2 

71 
20 

7 
10 

26 

TJnaHHika 

21 

Cordova 

46 

Boher.       .          V 

6 

SI 

F^rtymile 

44 

Total 

866 

1,061 

630 

1,200 

1,660 

681 

1,017 

1,820 
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Comparative  statement  of  customs  business  for  the  district,  1906^191B. 


VeaeltentancL 

Vessebclearad. 

Entries 
taken. 

Veanls 

dOCQ- 

mentad. 

Total 
▼esaels 
entered. 

Total 

Yean. 

Foreign. 

Coast- 

WiM. 

Foreigii. 

Coast- 
wise. 

deand. 

1908 

838 

341 
280 
318 
393 
367 
318 
366 
378 
602 
866 

436 

446 
410 
418 
451 
514 
770 
813 
805 
792 
1.051 

a04 

ao!i 

197 
202 
366 
831 
282 
827 
349 
585 
539 

426 
436 
406 
414 
419 
495 
643 
770 
810 
817 
1,290 

1,906 
1,636 
1113 
i;i04 
1,190 
1)200 

1*818 
1080 
1,139 
i;609 

805 
378 
152 
176 
190 
276 
349 
580 
570 
587 
581 

834 

796 

690 

736 

844 

681 

1,088 

1,177 

1183 

1394 

1917 

730 

1907 

729 

1906 

603 

1909 

676 

1910 

785 

1911 

826 

1912 

925 

1913 

1,000 

i!4a2 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1.S 

Appendix  D. 
Newspapers  in  Alaska. 


Anchorage : 

Anchorage     Times      (daily     and 
weekly). 

Anchorage       Railroad        Record 
(weekly). 

Anchorage  Democrat  (weekly). 
Ohltlna : 

The  Chitina  Leader  (weekly). 
Cordova : 

The    Alaska    Times    (daily    and 
weekly). 
Donglas : 

Douglas  Island  News  (weekly). 
Fairbanks : 

The   Alaska    Citizen    (tlaily    and 
weekly). 

The  Churchman  (quarterly). 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner. 
Juneau : 

The  Alaska  Daily  Empire. 

Daily  Alaska  Dispatch. 

Alaska  (monthly). 

All-Alaska  Review  (monthly). 
Ketchikan : 

Ketchikan        Progressive  -  Miner 
(daily  and  weekly). 


Kodiak: 

Orphanage  News  Letter  ( monthly  ) . 
Nenana : 

Nenana  News  (weekly). 
Nome: 

The  Nome  Daily  Nugget. 

Nome  Industrial  worker  (daily). 

The  Eskimo  (monthly). 
Petersburg : 

The  Report  (weekly). 
Ruby: 

The  Record-Citiasen  (weekly). 
Seward : 

The  Seward  Gateway  (daily). 

The  Alaska  Weekly  Post 
Skagway : 

The  Daily  Alaskan. 
Sitka: 

The  Verstovian  (monthly). 
Unalakleet : 

Northern  Light  (monthly). 
Valdez : 

The  Daily  Prospector. 

The  Valdez  Miner. 
Wrangell : 

The  Wrangell  Sentinel  (weekly). 


Appendix  E. 
Incorporated  Towns. 


Name. 

Date  of 
ratloaoT 

ICayor. 

Name. 

Date  of 
Inoorpo- 
raUon. 

ICayor. 

Cliena 

1904 
1909 
1002 
1901 
1903 
1910 
1011 
1900 

Charles  A.  Bhowars. 
W.  H.  Chase. 
E.  E.  Smith. 
Charles  Ott. 
Henry  T.  Ray. 
Samiiel  Nixon. 
Paul  La  Plant. 
Emery  Valenttne. 

Ketchikan 

Nome 

1906 
1901 
1910 
1912 
1908 
1912 
1901 
1903 

ICLHenegteu 
O.  7.  Ti4»n«n 

Ponelftfl 

Petersburg 

Seward 

Jacob  Otneee 

EaSev/... :..::::: 

flftmiMl  1kirnT>miAM 

T^hiinVS... 

Bka^way., ... 

Howard  Aahley. 
B  B  Moiee 

HftimMf 

Tanana 

Iditarod 

Valdei 

James  H.  Pattanon. 

7iineaa 

Wrangell 

F.  Mathraon 
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Appendix  F. 

Iawb  Selatingr  to  Alaska  Passed  at  the  Second  Session  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress  and  First  Session  of  the  Sixty-flfth  Congress. 

[EXCEBFT  FBOM  PRIVATE — NO.  45 — 64tH  CoNGBESS.] 

[S.  d929.] 

AN  ACT  VaUdating  certain  applicationB  for  and  entires  of  public  lands. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  aasemhledj  That  the  entries  hereinafter  named  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  validated,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authorized 
to  issue  patents  thereon  upon  the  submission  of  satisfactory  proof  of  compli- 
ance with  the  laws  under  which  such  entries  were  allowed : 

•  •**«•« 

Homestead  application,  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  numbered  naught  three  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  filed  by  George  Kolde,  on  February  twenty-fourth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  for  lot  twelve,  section  ten,  lots  one  and  six,  section  fifteen, 
and  the  south  half  of  the  northwest  quarter,  section  fourteen,  township  one 
south,  range  one  west,  Fairbanks  meridian. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  homestead  claim  of  John  Kehoe  for  unsurveyed  lands  near 
Tanana,  Alaska,  for  which  he  recorded  a  location  notice  August  fifth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eight,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  validated. 

Approved,  June  28,  1916. 

[PUBUC — ^NO.  308 — 64th   Ck>N0BE88.] 
[8.  7968.] 

AN  ACT  To  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  In  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, house,  association,  firm*  company,  club,  or  corporation,  his,  its,  or  their 
agents,  officers,  clerks,  or  servants,  to  manufacture,  sell,  give,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  any  intoxicating  liquor  or  alcohol  of  any  kind  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
or  to  have  in  his  or  its  possession  or  to  transport  any  intoxicating  liquor  or 
alcohol  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  unless  the  same  was  procured  and  is  so 
possessed  and  transported  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Whenever  the  term  "  liquor,"  "  intoxicating  liquor,"  or  "  Intoxicating  liquors  " 
Is  used  in  this  act  it  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  whisky,  brandy,  rum,  gin,  wine, 
ale,  porter,  beer,  cordials,  hard  or  fermented  cider,  alcoholic  bitters,  ethyl  alco- 
hol, and  all  malt  liquors,  including  all  alcoholic  compounds  classed  by  the 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  as  "compound  liquors":  Provided, 
That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  methyl  or  wood  alcohol. 

That  any  person  or  persons,  or  any  house,  company,  association,  club,  or  cor- 
poration, his,  its,  or  their  agents,  officers,  clerks,  or  servants,  who  shall,  directly 
or  indirectly,  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
shall  be  Imprisoned  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment 

Sec.  2.  That  before  a  pharmacist  shall  be  authorized  to  transport  pure  alcohol 
for  scientific,  artistic,  or  mechanical  purposes  or  for  compounding  or  preparing 
medicines,  as  provided  by  this  act,  he  shall  procure  a  permit  for  that  purpose 
from  the  judge  of  the  district  court  in  the  division  where  the  applicant  resides. 

Sec.  3.  That  to  procure  such  permit  a  pharmacist  shall  make  and  file  with  the 
clerk  of  the  said  district  court  a  statement  in  writing,  under  oath,  stating  that 
he  desires  to  transport  pure  alcohol  for  scientific,  artistic,  or  mechanical  pur- 
poses or  for  compounding,  preparing,  or  preserving  medicines  only,  as  provided 
by  this  act,  and  giving  his  name,  the  location  of  his  place  of  business,  a  state- 
iqent  that  he  is  a  licensed  pharmacist,  that  he  is  regularly  engaged  in  the  prac- 
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tice  of  his  profession  at  the  location  named,  and  that  he  will  not  violate  the 
provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  4.  That  if  the  Indge  of  the  district  conrt  of  any  division  in  Alaska  Is 
satisfied  of  the  good  faith  of  the  applicant  he  shall  issue  to  suck  pharmadst  a 
permit  to  transport  pure  alcohol  for  compounding,  preparing,  or  preserving 
medicines  or  for  scientific,  artistic,  or  mechanical  purposes.  Such  permit  shall 
be  substantially  In  the  following  form : 
**  Permit  to  pharmacists  to  transport  pure  alcohol  for  compounding,  preparing, 

and  preserving  medicines  only  or  for  scientific,  artistic,  or  mechanical  pur- 

poses. 
"  District  court, division,  Territory  of  Alaska,  ss. 

" ,  a  pharmacist,  residing  at ,  is  hereby  permitted  to  transport 

pure  alcohol  for  compounding,  preparing,  and  preserving  medicines  only  or  for 
scientific  artistic,  or  mechanical  purposes.  This  permit  can  only  be  used  for 
one  shipment  and  will  be  void  after  six  months,  from  the  date  of  issue. 

"  By  order  of  the  district  court  aforesaid. 

"  Dated  this day  of ,  nineteen  hundred  and . 


"  Judge  of  the  district  court" 

Sec.  5.  That  said  permit  mentioned  in  section  four  hereof  shall  be  issued  upon 
forms  supplied  by  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  and  shall  contain  the  permit,  a 
copy  of  the  application  for  permit  and  a  copy  of  the  provisions  of  section  six  of 
this  act,  and  shall  be  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  said  court  and  shall  be  void 
for  transportation  purposes  after  six  months  from  the  date  of  Issuance.  The 
clerk  of  said  district  court  shall  keep  in  a  separate  book  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose a  record  of  permits  issued  under  this  act  wherein  shall  be  entered  the 
date  and  the  number  thereof,  the  person  to  whom  issued,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  issued. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  permit  shfiU  be  attached  to  and  remain  afilxed  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  upon  any  package  or  parcel  containing  pure  alcohol  Imported 
into  or  shipped  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  when  so  affixed  shall  auttiorize 
any  common  carrier  or  any  person  operating  a  boat  or  vehicle  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to 
transport  ship,  or  carry  such  pure  alcohol.  Any  person  so  transporting  such 
alcohol  shall,  before  the  delivery  of  such  package  or  parcel,  cancel  said  permit 
and  so  deface  the  same  that  it  can  not  be  used  again. 

Sec.  7.  That  all  express  companies,  railroad  companies,  public  or  private 
carriers  are  hereby  required  to  keep  a  separate  book  in  which  shall  be  entered, 
immediately  upon  receipt  thereof,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  pure  alcohol 
is  shipped,  from  what  city  or  town  and  State  the  same  was  shipped,  and  the 
name  of  the  shipper,  the  amount  and  kind  received,  the  date  when  received, 
the  date  when  delivered,  and  to  whom  delivered,  after  whi<^h  record  there  shall 
be  a  blank  space  in  which  the  consignee  shall  be  required  to  sign  his  own  name, 
in  ink,  before  such  pure  alcohol  is  delivered  to  such  consignee,  which  book 
shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  at  any  time  during  business  hours 
of  the  company  and  shall  not  be  removed  from  the  place  where  the  same  is 
required  to  be  kept.  A  copy  of  entries  upon  any  such  record  herein  provided 
to  be  kept,  when  certified  to  by  the  agent  of  any  express  or  railroad  company 
or  any  public  or  private  carrier  in  charge  of  the  same,  shall  constitute  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated  in  any  court  of  the  Territory. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  house,  association,  firm,  company,  club. 
er  corporation,  his,  its,  or  their  agents,  officers,  clerks,  or  servants,  to  ship 
alcohol  or  intoxicating  liquor  to  a  false  or  fictitious  name  or  person,  or  any 
person  to  receive  or  receipt  for  alcohol  or  intoxicating  liquor  in  a  false  or 
fictitious  name. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  common  carrier  or  any  person  operating  a  boat  or  vehicle 
for  the  transportation  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  may  accept  for  trans- 
portation and  may  transport  to  any  place  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  ship- 
ments of  wine  for  sacramental  purposes  when  there  is  attached  to  such  ship- 
ment a  certificate  in  substantially  the  following  form : 

"I   (or  we)   certify  that  this  package  contains  only  (amount)   of 

(wine),  which  has  been  ordered  by who  represents  him- 
self to  be  a  duly  authorized  and  officiating  priest  or  minister  of  the 


church  at ,  and  that  said  wine  is  desired  for  sacramental  purposes  only. 


(Signature  of  shipper.) 
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8bc.  0.  That  whenever  a  shipment  of  wines  for  sacramental  purposes  shall 
have  heen  transported  for  delivery  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the  delivering 
agent  of  the  transportation  company  must  refuse  to  deliver  the  same  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  the  certificate  prescribed  in  section  eight  of  this  act,  and  then 
only  to  the  person  to  whom  the  same  is  addressed  or  upon  his  written  order. 
The  transportation  company  must  keep  a  record  of  all  shipments  and  deliveries 
of  wines  for  sacramental  purposes  and  must  preserve  for  a  period  of  one  year 
after  their  receipt  all  certificates  accompanying  such  shipments  and  all  written 
orders  upon  which  deliveries  may  be  made.  Such  records  must  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  public  at  any  time  during  oflfice  hours. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  person  who  shall  desire  to  purchase  pure  alcohol  for 
scientific,  artistic,  or  mechanical  purposes  shall  apply  to  the  district  court  afore- 
said for  a  permit  for  that  purpose.  To  procure  such  permit  he  shall  make  and 
file  with  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  a  statement  in  writing,  under  oath, 
stdting  that  he  desires  to  purchase  pure  alcohol  for  scientific,  artistic,  or 
mechanical  purposes  as  provided  by  this  act,  and  giving  his  name  and  residence 
and  the  place  at  which  such  pure  alcohol  is  to  be  used. 

Sec.  11.  That  if  the  judge  of  said  district  court  is  satisfied  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  applicant  he  shall  issue  to  said  applicant  a  permit  to  purchase  a  reason- 
able amount  of  pure  alcohol  for  scientific,  artistic,  or  mechanical  purposes.  The 
original  of  said  permit  shall  have  attached  thereto  a  duplicate  copy,  and  each 
shall  be  numbered  with  the  same  number  and  be  in  substantially  the  following 
form : 
"  District  CJourt, Division,  Territoi^of  Alaska,  ss. 

«« ^  residing  at  ,  is  hereby  permitted  to  purchase  pure 

alcohol  in  the  amount  of (here  insert  quantity),  to  be  used  for  scientific, 

artistic,  or  mechanical  purposes.  This  permit  can  only  be  used  for  one  pur- 
chase, and  the  copy  thereof  attached  hereto  shall  be  conspicuously  pasted  upon 
the  package  containing  said  alcohol,  and  this  permit  to  purchase  shall  be  void 
after  ninety  days  from  the  date  hereof. 

**  By  order  of  the  district  court  aforesaid. 

•*  Dated  this day  of ,  nineteen  hundred  and . 


"  Judge  of  the  District  Court." 

Sec.  12.  That  the  permit  mentioned  in  section  eleven  shall  authorize  the 
applicant  to  purchase  and  any  pharmacist  to  sell  and  deliver  to  him  the  quan- 
ti^  named  in  the  said  permit  The  permit  shall  be  canceled,  kept,  and  re- 
tained on  file  for  at  least  one  year  by  the  pharmacist  so  selling  said  pure  alcohol, 
and  the  copy  of  said  permit  shall  be,  by  the  pharmacist,  conspicuously  pasted 
upon  the  receptacle  containing  said  alcohol,  and  shall  so  remain  upon  said 
receptacle  so  long  as  the  same  shall  contain  alcohol.  Said  permit  and  copy 
shall  only  authorize  one  purchase  and  sale.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  phar- 
macist to  sell  pure  alcohol  without  the  permit  herein  specified,  or  for  any  person 
to  keep  or  have  in  his  possession  any  pure  alcohol  unless  the  receptacle  con- 
taining the  same  shall  be  distinctly  labeled  with  the  copy  of  the  permit  author- 
izing the  purchase  of  the  same. 

Sec.  18.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  owning,  leasing,  or  occupy- 
ing or  in  possession  or  control  of  any  premises,  building,  vehicle,  car,  or  boat 
to  knowingly  permit  thereon  or  therein  the  manufacture,  transportation,  dis- 
posal, or  the  keeping  of  intoxicating  liquor  with  intent  to  manufacture,  trans- 
port, or  dispose  of  the  same  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  import,  ship,  sell,  trans- 
port, deliver,  receive,  or  have  in  his  possession  any  intoxicating  liquors,  except 
as  in  this  act  provided. 

Sec.  15.  That  any  person  who  shall  in  or  upon  any  passenger  coach,  street 
car,  boat,  or  in  or  upon  any  other  vehicle  commonly  used  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers,  or  in  or  about  any  depot,  platform,  or  waiting  room  drink  any 
intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind,  or  any  person  who  shall  be  drunk  or  intoxi- 
cated in  any  public  or  private  road  or  street,  or  in  any  passenger  coach,  street 
car,  or  any  public  place  or  building,  or  at  any  public  gathering,  or  any  person 
who 'shall  be  drunk  or  intoxicated  and  shall  disturb  the  peace  of  any  person, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sbo.  16.  That  every  person  who  shall  directly  or  indirectly  keep  or  maintain 
by  himself  or  by  associating  with  others,  or  who  shall  In  any  manner  aid,  assist, 
or  abet  in  keeping  or  maintaining  any  clubhouse,  or  other  place  in  which 
alcoholic  liquor  Is  received  or  kept  for  the  purpose  of  use,  gift,  barter,  or  sale, 
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or  for  distribution  or  division  among  the  members  of  anj  dnb  or  association 
by  any  means  wiiatsoever,  or  who  stiall  maintain  wliat  la  commonly  known 
as  the  '*  locker  system  "  or  other  device  for  evading  the  provialons  of  this  act 
and  every  person  who  shall  use,  barter,  sell,  give  away,  or  assist  or  abet  In 
bartering,  selling,  or  giving  away  any  liquors  so  received  or  keiyt,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  he  subject  to  the 
penalties  prescribed  in  section  one  of  this  act;  and  in  all  cases  the  membo^ 
shareholders,  associates,  or  employees  in  any  dub  or  association  mentioned  in 
this  section  shall  be  competent  witnesses  to  prove  any  violations  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  of  this  act,  or  of  any  fact  tending  thereto;  and  no 
person  shall  be  excused  from  testifying  as  to  any  offense  committed  by  another 
against  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  reason  of  his  testimony  tending 
to  criminate  himself,  but  the  testimony  given  by  such  person  shall  in  no  case  be 
used  against  him. 

The  keeping  or  giving  away  of  alcoholic  liquors,  or  any  schemes  or  devicss 
whatever,  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  unlawful  within 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  17.  That  if  one  or  more  persons  who  are  competent  witnesses  shall 
charge,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  before  the  district  attorney  or  any  of  his 
deputies  duly  authorized  to  act  for  him,  presenting  that  any  person,  company, 
copartnership,  association,  dub,  or  corporation  has  or  have  violated  or  is  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  act  by  manufacturing,  storing,  or  depositing,  offer- 
ing for  sale,  keeping  for  sale  or  use,  trafficking  in,  bartering,  exchanghig  for 
goods,  giving  away,  or  otherwise  furnishing  alcoholic  liquor,  shall  request  said 
district  attorney  or  any  of  his  assistants  duly  authorized  to  act  for  him  to 
cause  to  be  issued  a  warrant,  said  attorney  or  any  of  his  assistants  shall  cause 
to  be  issued  such  warrant.  In  which  warrant  the  room,  house,  bniUUng,  or 
other  place  in  which  the  violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  Is  occurring 
shall  be  specifically  described;  and  said  warrant  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  marshal,  his  deputy,  or  any  town  marshal  or  policeman  in  any  town  in 
which  the  room,  house,  building,  or  other  place  above  referred  to  is  located, 
commanding  him  to  at  once  thoroughly  search  said  described  room,  house, 
building,  or  other  place,  and  the  appurtenances  thereof;  and  if  any  sudi  be 
found,  to  take  into  his  possession  and  safely  keep,  to  be  produced  as  evidence 
when  required,  all  alcoholic  liquors  and  all  the  means  of  dispensing  the  same, 
also  all  the  paraphernalia  or  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  a  barroom  or  other 
alcoholic  liquor  establishment,  and  any  United  States  internal-revenue  tax 
receipt  or  certificate  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor,  effective 
for  the  period  of  time  covering  the  alleged  offense,  and  forthwith  report  all 
the  facts  to  the  district  attorney  or  his  deputy,  and  such  alcoholic  liquor  or  the 
means  for  dispensing  same,  or  the  paraphernalia  of  a  barroom  or  other  alcoholic 
liquor  establishment,  or  any  United  States  internal-revenue  tax  receipt  or 
certificate  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor,  effective  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  18.  That  it  shall  not  be  necessary,  in  order  to  convict  any  person,  com* 
pany,  house,  association,  copartnership,  club,  or  corporation,  his,  its,  or  their 
agents,  officers,  clerks,  or  servants  of  manufacturing,  importing,  or  selling 
alcoholic  liquors,  to  prove  the  actual  manufacture,  importing,  sale,  delivery  of, 
or  payment  for  any  alcoholic  liquors,  but  the  evidence  of  having  or  keeping  them 
in  hand,  stored  or  deposited,  taking  orders  for,  or  offering  to  sell  or  barter,  or 
exchanging  them  for  goods  or  merchandise,  or  giving  them  away,  shall  be 
sufficient  to  convict;  nor  shall  it  be  necessary  in  a  warrant,  information,  or 
indictment  to  specify  the  particular  kind  of  alcoholic  liquor  which  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  charge  of  violation  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  houses,  boats,  boathouses,  buildings,  dubrooms,  and  places 
of  every  description,  including  drug  stores,  where  alcoholic  liquors  are  manu- 
factured, stored,  sold,  or  vended,  given  away,  or  furnished  contrary  to  law,  in- 
cluding those  in  which  clubs,  orders,  or  associations  sell,  barter,  give  away,  dis- 
tribute, or  dispense  intoxicating  liquors  to  their  members  by  any  means  or 
device  whatever,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  held,  taken,  and  deemed  com- 
mon and  public  nuisances.  And  any  person  who  shall  maintain,  or  shall  aid 
or  abet,  or  knowingly  be  associated  with  others,  in  maintaining  such  common 
and  public  nuisance,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  prescrit>ed  in  section  one  of  this  act, 
and  judgment  shall  be  given  that  such  house,  boat,  building,  or  other  place,  or 
any  room  therein,  be  abated  or  closed  up  as  a  place  for  the  sale  or  Iceeplng  of 
such  liquor  contrary  to  law,  as  the  court  may  determine. 
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Sec.  20.  That  any  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
may  maintain  an  action  in  equity  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  abate 
and  perpetually  enjoin  such  a  nuisance  as  defined  In  the  preceding  section.  No 
bond  shall  be  required.  Any  person  violating  the  terms  of  any  Injunction 
granted  In  such  proceedings  shall  be  punished  for  contempt  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  Federal  Jail  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  21.  That  If  a  tenant  of  a  building  or  tenement  is  convicted  of  using  such 
premises  or  any  part  thereof  or  maintaining  a  common  nuisance,  as  herein- 
before defined,  or  of  knowingly  permitting  such  use  by  another,  the  conviction 
of  such  use  shall  render  void  the  lease  under  which  he  holds  and  shall  cause  the 
right  of  possession  to  revert  to  the  owner  or  lessor,  who  may,  without  process 
of  law,  make  Immediate  entry  upon  the  premises,  or  may  avail  himself  of  the 
remedy  provided  for  the  forcible  detention  thereof. 

Sec.  22.  That  anyone  who  knowingly  permits  any  building  owned  or  leased  by 
him  or  under  his  control,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  used  in  maintaining  a  com- 
mon nuisance  hereinbefore  described  in  section  nineteen  of  this  act,  neglects  to 
take  all  reasonable  measures  to  eject  therefrom  the  person  so  using  the  same, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  assisting  in  maintaining  such  nuisance. 

Sec.  23.  That  no  property  right  of  any  kind  shall  exist  in  alcoholic  liquors  or 
beverages  illegally  manufactured,  received,  possessed,  or  stored  under  this  act, 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  liquors  are  forfeited  to  the  United  States  and  may  be 
searched  for  and  seized  and  ordered  to  be  destroyed  by  the  court  after  a  convic- 
tion, when  such  liquors  have  been  seized  for  use  as  evidence,  or  upon  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  the  court  presented  by  the  district  attorney  that  such  liquors 
4ire  contraband. 

Sec.  24.  That  any  person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  where  the  punishment  therefor  is  not  herein  specifically  provided  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  by  section  one  of  this  act. 

Sec.  25.  That  in  case  a  pharmacist  is  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  the  Judge  of  the  district  court,  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided  in  this 
act,  may,  in  his  discretion,  revoke  his  license  to  practice  pharmacy,  and  there- 
after he  shall  not  receive  a  license  for  one  year. 

Sec.  26.  That  the  issuance  by  th6  United  States  of  any  internal  revenue  spe- 
cial tax  stamp  or  receipt  to  any  person  as  a  dealer  in  intoxicating  liquors  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  such  person  during 
the  time  the  stamp  or  receipt  is  in  force  and  effect 

A  copy  of  such  stamp  or  receipt  or  of  the  record  of  the  issuance  thereof, 
certified  to  by  a  United  States  internal-revenue  officer  having  charge  of  such 
record,  is  admissible  as  evidence  in  like  case  and  with  like  effect  as  the  original 
stamp  or  receipt. 

Sec.  27.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  of  Alaska,  the  United  States 
marshals  and  their  deputies,  mayors,  and  members  of  town  councils,  town  mar- 
shals, and  police  officers  of  all  Incorporated  towns  in  Alaska,  all  Federal  game 
wardens,  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Forestry  Service,  customs  col- 
lectors and  their  deputies,  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  prosecuting 
attorneys  and  their  deputies,  and  all  other  Federal  and  Territorial  executive 
officers  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  28.  That  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  on  Information  filed  by  any  such  officer  before  any  Justice  of  the  peace  or 
district  Judge,  or  upon  indictment  by  any  grand  Jury  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  said  United  States  district  attorney  or  his  deputy  shall  file  such 
information  upon  the  presentation  to  him  or  his  assistants  of  sworn  informa- 
tion that  the  law  has  been  violated ;  and  in  such  prosecutions  anyone  making 
a  false  oath  to  any  material  fact  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 

Sec.  29.  That  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  who  shall  Import  or  carry 
liquors  into  or  upon  the  Territorial  waters  of  Alaska  in  or  upon  any  steamship, 
steamboat,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  water  craft,  or  shall  permit  the  same  to  be 
80  imported  or  carried  into  or  upon  said  waters,  except  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  provided  In  section  one  of  this  act. 

Sec.  80.  That  in  addition  to  the  power  now  exercised  the  Judges  of  the  district 
courts  of  Alaska  may  grant  liquor  licenses  for  any  period  of  time  less  than  one 
year  upon  a  pro  rata  of  the  license  fee  for  one  year,  but  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  under  the  provisions  of 
law  now  in  force  there  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable. 
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Seo.  81.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  may  pass  additional 
legislation  in  aid  of  the  enforcement  of  this  act  not  inconsistent  with  its  pro- 
visions. 

Sec.  32.  That  in  the  interpretation  of  this  act  words  of  the  singular  number 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  their  plurals,  and  words  of  the  masculine  gender 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  feminine,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  33.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws 
inconsistent  herewith  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  repealed  as  of  that  date. 

Approved,  February  14,  1917. 

[PUBuo— No.  363— 64th  Gonobxss.] 

[S.  67ie.] 

AN  ACT  To  estebhih  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  in  the  Territory  •t  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  tract  of  land  In  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  particularly  described  by  and  included  within  the  metes 
and  bounds,  to  wit :  Beginning  at  a  point  as  shown  on  Plate  III,  reconnoissance 
map  of  the  Mount  McKinley  region,  Alaska,  prepared  in  the  Geological  Survey, 
edition  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  said  point  being  at  the  summit  of  a  hill 
between  two  forks  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Toklat  River,  approximate  latitude 
sixty-three  degrees  forty-seven  minutes,  longitude  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees 
twenty  minutes ;  thence  south  six  degrees  twenty  minutes  west  nineteen  miles ; 
thence  south  sixty-eight  degrees  west  sixty  miles;  thence  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  approximately  twenty-eight  miles  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Russell; 
thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  approximately  eighty-nine  miles  to  a  point 
twenty-five  miles  due  south  of  a  point  due  east  of  the  point  of  beginning; 
thence  due  north  twenty-five  miles  to  said  point;  thence  due  west  twenty-eight 
and  one-half  miles  to  the  point  of  beginning,  is  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn 
from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  disposal  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  said  tract  is  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people,  under  the  name  of  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park. 

Sec.  2.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  any  valid  existing  claim, 
location,  or  entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  whether  for  home- 
stead, mineral,  right  of  way,  or  any  other  purpose  whatsoever,  or  shall  affect 
the  rights  of  any  such  claimant,  locator,  or  entryman  to  the  full  use  and 
enjoyment  of  his  land. 

Sec.  3.  That  whenever  consistent  with  the  primary  purposes  of  the  park,  the 
act  of  February  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  applicable  to  the  location 
of  rights  of  way  in  certain  national  parks  and  national  forests  for  irrigation 
and  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  and  remain  applicable  to  the  lands  Included 
within  the  park. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  in  any  way  modify  or  effect  the  mineral  land 
laws  now  applicable  to  the  lands  In  the  said  park. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  said  park  shall  be  under  the  executive  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  executive  author- 
ity, as  soon  as  practicable,  to  make  and  publish  such  rules  and  regulations  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  the  said  authority  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  care,  protection,  management,  and  improvement  of 
the  same,  the  said  regulations  being  primarily  aimed  at  the  freest  use  of  the 
said  park  for  recreation  purposes  by  the  public  and  for  the  preservation  of 
animals,  birds,  and  fish  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  curiosities  and 
scenic  beauties  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  said  park  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  established  as  a  game 
refuge,  and  no  person  shall  kill  any  game  in  said  park  except  under  an  order 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  protection  of  persons  or  to  protect 
or  prevent  the  extermination  of  other  animals  or  birds :  Provided,  That  pros- 
pectors and  miners  engaged  in  prospecting  or  mining  in  said  park  may  take 
and  kill  therein  so  much  game  or  birds  as  may  be  needed  for  their  actual 
necessities  when  short  of  food ;  but  in  no  case  shall  animals  or  birds  be  killed 
in  said  park  for  sale  or  removal  therefrom,  or  wantonly. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  execute 
leases  to  parcels  of  ground  not  exceeding  twenty  acres  in  extent  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  twenty  years  whenever  such  ground  is  necessary  for  the  erection 
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of  eetablishments  for  the  accommodatloQ  of  visitors;  may  grant  such  other 
ueceesary  privileges  and  concessions  as  he  deems  wise  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors ;  and  may  likewise  arrange  for  the  removal  of  such  mature  or  dead  or 
down  timber  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  advisable  for  the  protection  and  im- 
provement of  the  park:  Provided^  That  no  appropriation  for  the  maintenance 
of  said  park  in  excess  of  $10,000  annually  shall  be  made  unless  the  same  shall 
have  first  been  erpressly  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  person  found  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  subjected  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $$00  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both, 
and  be  adjudged  to  pay  all  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

Approved,  February  26,  1917. 

[Public— No.  385— 64th  Congbess.] 

[S.  8317.] 

AN  ACT  To  authorize  the  Legislature  of  Alaska  to  establish  and  maintain  sehoolSp  and 

for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Legislature  of  Alaska  is 
hereby  empowered  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  for  white  and  colored 
children  and  children  of  mixed  blood  who  lead  a  civilized  life  in  said  Territory 
and  to  make  appropriations  of  Territorial  funds  for  that  purpose ;  and  all  laws 
or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  to  that  extent  repealed. 

Approved,  March  3,  1917. 

[ExcsBPT  FBOM  PuBLio— No.  377 — 64th  Gonobess.] 
[H.  R.  20573.1 

AN  ACT  To  proTlde  increased  rerenae  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  extensions  of  fortifications,  and  for  other 
porposes. 

Tptlb  IV. — ^Miscellaneous. 

Sec.  400.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  from  time  to  time  such  sums  as  in  his  judg- 
ment may  be  required  to  meet  public  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Mexican 
situation,  the  construction  of  the  armor-plate  plant,  the  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  Railway,  and  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  or  to  reimburse 
the  Treasury  for  such  expenditures,  and  to  prepare  and  issue  therefor  bonds  of 
the  United  States  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $100,000,000.  in  such  form  as 
he  may  prescribe,  bearing  interest  payable  quarterly  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
three  per  centum  per  annum;  and  such  bonds  shall  be  payable,  principal  and 
Interest,  in  United  States  gold  coin  of  the  present  standard  of  value,  and  both 
principal  and  interest  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or 
local  authority,  and  shall  not  be  receivable  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  as  security  for  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  to  national  banks :  Provided, 
That  such  bonds  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  not 
less  than  par,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  giving  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  an  equal  opportunity  therefor,  but  no  commissions  shall  be 
allowed  or  paid  thereon ;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  one  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  the  bonds  herein  authorized  is  hereby  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  preparing,  advertising,  and  issuing  the  same:  And  provided  further, 
That  in  addition  to  such  issue  of  bonds,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prepare  and  issue  for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  section  any  portion 
of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  now  available  for  issue  under  authority  of 
section  thirty-nine  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalize 
duties,  and  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,*' approved  August  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine :  And  provided  further. 
That  the  issue  of  bonds  under  authority  of  this  act  and  any  Panama  Canal 
bonds  hereafter  Issued  under  authority  of  section  thirty-nine  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalize  duties,  and  encourage  the  industries  of 
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the  United  States,  and  for  other  porpofles/*  approved  August  fifth,  nlueteen 
hundred  and  nine,  shall  be  made  redeemable  and  payable  at  such  times  within 
fifty  years  after  the  date  of  their  issue  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  hi 
his  discretion,  may  deem  advisable. 
Approved,  March  8,  1017. 

[PuBLio— No.  22— 6&rH  Ck>NO]iBSS.] 

[S.  905.1 

AN  ACT  To  authorise  the  fawiie  to  States  and  Territories  and  the  Dlatrlct  of  Colamhla  of 
riflee  and  other  property  for  the  equipment  of  organlaationa  of  home  guards. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  tJte  UnUed 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  during 
this  existing  emergency  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to 
issue  from  time  to  time  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Ck>lumbia  for  the  equipment  of  such  home  guards  having  the  cliaracter 
of  State  police  or  constabulary  as  may  be  organized  by  the  several  States  and 
Territories  and  District  of  CJolumbia,  and  such  other  home  guards  as  may  be 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the  governors  of  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  other  State  troops 
or  militia,  such  rifles  and  ammunition  therefor,  cartridge  belts,  haversaclo, 
canteens,  in  limited  amounts  as  available  supplies  will  permit,  provided  that  the 
property  so  issued  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  receipted  for  by  the  governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  accounted  for  by  them  under  such 
regulations  and  upon  furnishing  such  bonds  or  security  as  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  prescribe,  and  that  any  property  so  issued  shall  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  demand  when  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes  for  which 
issued,  or  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  an  exigency  requires 
the  use  of  the  property  for  Federal  purposes :  Provided,  That  all  home  guards, 
State  troops,  and  militia  receiving  arms  and  equipments  as  herein  provided  shall 
have  the  use,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  of  rifle  ranges  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Approved,  June  14,  1917. 

Appendix  Q. 
GoYemment  Publications  on  Alaska. 

This  statement  has  been  prepared  In  order  to  give  information  to  the  public 
regarding  Government  work  in  and  publications  on  Alaska.  There  have  been 
included  lists  of  the  principal  publications  of  the  Interior  Department  and  brief 
notes  regarding  the  publications  of  other  departments.  Publications  on  early 
explorations  and  on  topics  not  referred  to  may  often  be  obtained  by  purchase 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  circular  giving  general  information  regarding  the  Territory  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Correspondence  should  in  all  cases  be  addressed  to  the  office  or  officer  men- 
tioned. 

PUBLZO  LAJmS. 

Circulars  regarding  the  manner  of  obtaining  title  to  public  lands  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  whom  all  correspondence  relating  to  public  lands  should  be  addressed. 


Publications  on  the  fish  Industry  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, Washington,  D.  C,  which  will  forward  a  list  of  publications  free  of 
charge. 

AGEIOVLTVmAL  An  ITOOX  BAIilVG. 

Publications  on  agricultural  experiments  and  development  and  on  stock  rais- 
ing are  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Information  concerning 
same  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture^  Washington, 

D.  a 
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VAYIGATXOV. 

Charts  of  the  navigable  waters,  Coast  Pilots,  and  Tide  Tables  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (catalogue 
free) ;  papers  on  astronomical  and  magnetic  work,  coast-pilot  notes,  etc,  are 
published  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  are  fur- 
nished gratis  on  application.  A  list  of  such  publications  will  be  forwarded  free 
of  charge. 

BOADB  AHS  TmAZLS. 

Roads  and  trails  are  being  constructed  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission, 
which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Information  regarding 
the  progress  of  this  work  is  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
which  may  be  consulted  at  the  principal  libraries. 

VATZYS  AXT6  AHS  LAVGXrAGXfl. 

Studies  of  arts  and  languages  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
National  Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
which  communications  on  these  subjects  should  be  addressed. 

FOST-xoirrs  map. 

A  map  831  by  48i  inches  on  a  scale  of  40  miles  to  the  inch,  showing  the  post 
offices  and  mail  routes  in  Alaska,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C,  for  80  cents.  Remittance  should  be  by  money  order, 
payable  to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.    Postage  stamps  can  not  be  acc^ted. 

eOYEUmSHT  mAZLBOAX). 

The  first  report  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  which  is  constructing 
the  Government  railroad  in  Alaska,  has  been  issued  as  House  Document  No.  610, 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session.  This  report  includes  an  account  of  op- 
erations from  March  12,  1914,  to  December  31,  1915.  The  report  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  75  cents;  it  may  also  be  obtained  from  Senators  and 
Representatives  until  their  limited  quota  is  exhausted. 

BDXrOATIOV  AHS  BEIHDEBB  SEBYIOX. 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  natives,  their  medical  relief,  and  the  reindeer 
industry  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  whom 
communications  relating  to  these  subjects  should  be  addressed. 

The  governor  of  Alaska  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  white  children. 

The  following  reports  on  schools  for  natives  and  on  the  reindeer  service  have 
been  issued  by  rhe  Bureau  of  Education.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education's  stock  of  the  paper  is  exhausted.  These  papers  can  gen- 
eral^ be  consulted  at  the  principal  libraries  throughout  the  country.  If  a  price 
is  given,  these  publications  may  be  purchased  for  that  amount  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office.  In  the  case  of  the  reports 
on  native  schools  the  price  is  for  the  complete  volume,  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  has  no  separates  for  sale. 

NATIVE  SCHOOLS. 

♦1886.  Report  on  education  in  Alaska,  by  Sheldon  Jackson,  80  pp. 

1889.  In  Annual  Report  for  1889,  vol.  2,  pp.  753-764.    Cloth,  75  centa 

1890.  In  Annual  Report  for  1890,  vol.  2,  pp.  1245-1300.    Cloth,  90  cents. 
•1891.  In  Annual  Report  for  1891,  vol.  2,  pp.  925-960.    Qoth,  75  cents. 

1802.  In  Annual  Report  for  1892,  vol.  2  pp.  873-892.    Qoth,  60  cents. 

•1893.  In  Annual  Report  for  1893,  vol.  2,  pp.  1705-1748.  Cloth,  70  cents. 

•1894.  In  Annual  Report  for  1894,  vol.  2,  pp.  1451-1492.  Cloth,  90  cents, 

•1895.  In  Annual  Report  for  1895,  vol.  2,  pp.  1425-1455.  Cloth,  85  cents. 

•1896.  In  Annual  Report  for  1896,  vol.  2,  pp.  1435-1468.  Cloth,  90  cents. 

•1897.  In  Annual  Report  for  1897,  vol.  2,  pp.  1601-1646.  Cloth,  80  cents. 

•1898.  In  Annual  Report  for  1898,  vol.  2,  pp.  1753-1771.  Cloth,  90  cents. 
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1899.  In  Annual  Report  for  1899,  vol.  2,  pp.  1372-1402.    Cloth,  90  cents. 

1900.  In  Annual  Report  for  1900,  vol.  2,  pp.  173a-1785.    Cloth.  95  cents. 

1901.  In  Annual  Report  for  1901,  vol.  2.  pp.  1459-1480.    Cloth.  85  cents. 

1902.  In  Annual  Report  for  1902,  vol.  2,  pp.  1229-1256.  Cloth,  90  cents. 
1908.  In  Annual  Report  for  1903,  vol.  2,  pp.  2833-2864.  Cloth.  85  cents. 
1904,  In  Annual  Report  for  1904,  vol.  2,  pp.  2257-2268.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

♦1905.  In  Annual  Report  for  1905,  vol.  1,  pp.  267-282.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
•1906.  In  Annual  Report  for  1906,  vol.  1,  pp.  237-250.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
*1907.  In  Annual  Report  for  1907,  vol.  1,  pp.  871-396.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
•1908.  In  Annual  Report  for  1908,  vol.  2,  pp.  1023-1046.    Qoth,  75  cents. 
•1909.  In  Annual  Report  for  1909,  vol.  2,  pp.  1297-1820.    Cloth,  65  cents. 
•1910.  In  Annual  Report  for  1910,  vol.  2,  pp.  1343-1863.    Cloth,  65  cents. 
•1911.  In  Annual  Report  for  1911,  vol.  2,  pp.  1379-1395.    Cloth,  65  cents. 
•1912.  In  Annual  Report  for  1912,  vol.  1,  pp.  407-415. 
1918.  In  Annual  Report  for  1913,  vol.  1,  pp.  632-640. 
•1914.  In  Annual  Report  for  1914,  vol.  1,  pp.  633-639.    Cloth,  65  cents. 

1915.  In  Annual  Report  for  1915,  vol.  1,  pp.  635-639. 

1916.  In  Annual  R^rt  for  1916,  vol.  1,  pp.  487-490. 

BEINDEEB  SERVICE. 

•1893.  Senate  Misc.  Document  No.  22,.52d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Sheep,  $2. 
1894.  Senate  Document  No.  92,  53d  Cong.,  3d  sess.    Cloth,  25  cent& 
•1895.  Senate  Document  No.  Ill,  54th  Cong.,  1st  seas.    Cloth,  85  oentsi 
•1896.  Senate  Document  No.  49,  54th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  35  cents. 
•1897.  Senate  Document  No.  30,  55th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  20  cents. 
•1898.'  Senate  Document  No.  34,  55th  Cong.,  2d  seas.    Cloth,  40  centa 
•1899.  Senate  Document  No.  245,  56th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
•1900.  Senate  Document  Na  206,  56th  Cong.,  2d  seas.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
•190l!  Senate  Document  No.  98,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
•1902.  Senate  Document  No.  70,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
•1903   Senate  Document  No.  210,  58th  C«ng.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
1904!  Senate  Document  No.  61,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
•1905   Senate  Document  No.  499,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
•1906!  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bducation  for  1906,  vol.  1,  pp. 

287-265.    Paper,  15  centa 
•1907.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bducation  f6r  1007,  vol.  1,  pp. 

371-411.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
•1906.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  B3ducation  for  1908,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1046-1056.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
•1909.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1909,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1321-1326.    Cloth,  65  cents. 
•1910  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bducation  for  1910,  vol.  2,  pp 

1364-1370.    Cloth,  65  cents. 
•1911.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1911,  yoL  2,  pp. 

1395-1402.    Cloth,  65  cents. 
•1912.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912,  vol.  1,  pp. 

415-420 
1913.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bducation  for  1918,  vol.  1,  pp. 

641,642. 

ALASKA  SCHOOL  AND  BEINDEEB  8EBVICB. 

♦1912  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1918.  No.  86.  Paper,  10  cents. 

•1913  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1914,  No.  31.  Paper,  25  cents. 

1914  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Bducation,  1915,  No.  i8.  Paper. 

•1915.*  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1916,  No.  47.  Paper. 

GSOLOaT.  WTT^^^T.  BESOmtOES,  WATEK  HESOtTBOSS,  AHl)  XAFt. 

Publications  on  the  geology,  mineral  resources,  and  water  w««rc«.„*^ 
mMM  ofnortions  of  Alaska  are  Issued  by  the  Geological  Survey.  In  the  foUow- 
SK^ai^^^  are  given  the  tities  of  some  of  the  recent  pub- 

llcations  of  the  Geological  Survey.  «^«««.«,. 

All  of  these  publications  can  be  obtained  or  consulted  in  the  following  ways. 

■L  A  limited  number  are  printed  for  the  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C, 
from  which  they  can  be  obtained,  free  of  charge  (except  certain  maps),  on 
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2.  A  certain  number  are  delivered  to  Senators  and  Representatiyes  in  Gon- 
gres8  for  distribution. 

8.  Other  copies  are  deposited  with  the  superintendent  of  documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  from  whom  they  can  be  had  at  prices  slightly  above  cost 

4.  Ck)pie6  of  all  Government  publications  are  furnished  to  the  principal  public 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States,  where  they  can  be  consulted  by  those 
interested* 

An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the  Geological  Survey*s  stock  of  the  paper  is 
exhausted.  If  a  price  is  given,  the  document  can  be  had  for  that  amount  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washingt6n,  D.  C. 

A  complete  list  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

GENERAL. 


*  The  geography  and  geology  of  Alaska,  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge,  by 
A.  H.  Brooks,  with  a  section  on  climate,  by  Cleveland  Abbe,  Jr.,  and  a  topo- 
graphic map  and  description  thereof,  by  R.  U.  Goode.    Pro'fessional  Paper 
45,  1906,  327  pp.    $1. 
Placer  mining  in  Alaska  in  1904,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  259,  1906,  pp. 

18-Sl. 
The  mining  industry  in  1905,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  4-9. 
•^The  mining  industry  in  1906,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  814,  1907,  pp. 

19-39     30  cents. 
•^The  mining  industry  in  1907,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  845,  1908,  pp. 

30-53.    45  cents. 
•The  mining  industry  in  1908,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp. 
21-^.    50  cents. 
The  mining  industry  in  1909,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

20-46. 
The  mining  industry  in  1910,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp. 

21-42. 
*The  mining  industry  in  1911,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp. 

19-44.    50  cents. 
The  mining  industry  in  1912,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp. 

18-51. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1913,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  592,  3914, 

pp.  45-74. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1914,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  622,  1915, 

pp.  15-«8. 
The  Alaskan  mining  Industry  in  1915,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  642,  19161, 

pp.  17-71. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1916,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  662,  1917, 

pp.  1-62. 
•Railway  routes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  10-17. 
•Railway  routes  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  by  A.  H. 

Brooks.    In  Bulletin  520.  1912,  pp.  45-88. 
•Geologic  features  of  Alaskan  metalliferous  lodes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulle- 
tin 480,  1911,  pp.  43-93. 
•The  mineral  deposits  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  592,  1914, 

pp.  18-44. 
•The  future  of  gold-placer  mining  In  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  622, 

1915,  pp.  69-79. 
•Tin  resources  of  Alaska,  by  F.  L.  Hess.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  89-92.    50 

cents.  , 

The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  O.  Martin.    Bulletin  250.  1905,  64  pp. 

Alaska  coal  and  its  utilization,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  442J,  reprinted  1914. 

•The  possible  use  of  peat  fuel  In  Alaska,  by  O.  A.  Davis.    In  Bulletin  379,  1900, 

pp.  63-66.    50  cents. 
The  preparation  and  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel,  by  0.  A.  Davis.    In  Bulletin  442, 

1910,  pp.  101-132. 
•Methods  utid  costs  of  gravel  and  placer  mining  In  Alaska,  by  G.  W.  Purlngton. 
Bulletin  263,  1905,  362  pp.     (Abstract  in  Bulletin  259.  1905,  pp.  32-46.    15 
cents.) 
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*Pro6pectiiig  and  mining  gold  placers  in  Alaska,  by  J.  P.  Hutchlns.    In  Bulletin 

345,  1908,  pp.  54-77.    45  cents. 
^Geographic  dictionary  of  Alaska,  by  Marcus  Baker ;  second  edition  prepared  by 

James  McGormick.    Bulletin  209,  1906,  690  pp.    50  cents. 
Antimony  deposits  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  649,  1916,  67  pp. 
Alaska's  mineral  supplies,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  666P,  pp.  1-14. 

In  preparation. 

The  Mesozoic  stratigraphy  of  Alaska,  by  G.  G.  Martin. 

The  mineral  springs  of  Alaska,  by  G.  A.  Waring.    Water-Supply  Paper  418. 

The  tungsten  lodes  of  Alaska,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  Jr. 


*Map  of  Alaska  showing  contours ;  scale  1 : 2,500,000 ;  1906,  by  R.  U.  Goode  and 

B.  G.  Barnard.    In  ^Professional  Paper  45.    $1.    Not  Issued  separately. 
Map  of  Alaska;  scale  1:  5,000,000;  1912,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    20  cents. 
Map  of  Alaska;  scale  1: 1,500,000;  1915,  by  A.  H.  Brooks  and  R.  H.  Sargent. 

80  cents. 
Map  of  Alaska  showing  distribution  of  mineral  deposits ;  scale,  1 : 5,000,000 ; 

by  A.  H.  Brooks.    20  cents.    Also  included  in  ^Bulletin  520.    60  cents.    (New 

edition  included  in  Bulletin  642.) 
Index  map  of  Alaska,  including  list  of  publications;  scale  1:5,000,000;  by 

A.  H.  Brooks.    Free. 
Map  of  Alaska,  scale  1 :  12,000,000;  1916,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    1  cent 
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*The  Porcupine  placer  district,  Alaska,  by  G.  W.  Wright    Bulletin  236.  1904, 

85  pp.    15  cents. 
BiConomic  developments  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  G.  W.  Wri^t 

In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  47-^. 
*The  Juneau  gold  belt  Alaska,  by  A.  G.  Spencer,  pp.  1-137,  and  A  reconnais- 
sance of  Admiralty  Island,  Alaska,  by  G.  W.  Wright  pp.  13&-154.    Bulletin 

287,  1906,  161  pp.    75  cents. 
Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  G.  W.  Wright    In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  80^53. 
Nonmetallic  deposits  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  W.  Wright    In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  54^60. 
•Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  W.  Wright    In  Bulletin  314,  1907. 

pp.  47-72.    30  cents. 
•Nonmetalllferous  mineral  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  W.  Wright 

In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  73-^1.    30  cents. 
*Beconnaissance  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Yakutat  to  Alsek  Riyer,  by  Eliot 

Blackwelder.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  82~«8.    30  cents. 
•Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  1907,  by  G.  W.  Wright    In  Bulletin  345, 

1908,  pp.  78-97.    45  cents. 

•The  building  stones  and  materials  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  W.  Wright 

In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  116-126.    45  cents. 
•The  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  mining  districts,  Alaska,  by  F.  B.  and  G.  W. 

Wright    Bulletin  347.  1908,  210  pp.    60  cents. 
•The  Yakutat  Bay  region,  Alaska :  Physiography  and  glacial  geology,  by  R.  S. 

Tarr ;  Areal  geology,  by  R.  S.  Tarr  and  B.  S.  Butler.    Professional  Paper  64, 

1909,  186  pp.    50  cents. 

•Mining  in  southeatem  Alaska,  by  G.  W.  Wright    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  p^ 

67-86.    50  cents. 
Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopt    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

183-143. 
Occurrence  of  iron  ore  near  Haines,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910. 

pp.  144-146. 
Report  of  water-power  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  J.  G.  Hoyt 

In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  147-157. 
Geology  of  the  Bemers  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  446. 

1911,  58  pp. 
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Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Ai^olph  Knopf.  In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp. 
94-102. 

The  Eagle  River  region,  by  Adolph  Knopt    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  10^-111. 

The  Eagle  River  region,  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knc^f.  Bulletin  502, 
1912,  61  pp. 

The  Sitka  mining  district,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  504, 1912,  32  pp. 

The  earthquakes  at  Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska,  in  September,  1899,  by  R.  S.  Tarr 
and  Lawrence  Martin,  with  a  preface  by  O.  K.  Gilbert.  Professional  Paper 
09,  1912,  186  pp. 

Marble  resources  of  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.  In 
Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  52-77. 

Marble  resources  of  the  Juneau,  Skagway,  and  Sitka  districts,  by  E.  F.  Burch- 
ard.   In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  95-107. 

A  barlte  deposit  near  Wrangell,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.  In  Bluletin  592,  1914, 
pp.    109-117. 

Lode  mining  in  the  Ketchikan  district,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  Bulletin  592,  1914, 
pp.  75-94. 

The  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  Copper  Mountain  and  Kasaan  Peninsula, 
Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright    Professional  Paper  87, 1915,  110  pp. 

Mining  in  the  Juneau  region  [1914],  by  H.  U.  Eakin.  In  BuUetin  622,  1915, 
pp.  95-102. 

Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Gravina  Island,  Alaska,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  Profes- 
sional Paper  95,  1916,  pp.  97-105. 

Mining  developments  In  southeastern  Alaska  [1915],  by  Theodore  Chapin.  In 
BuUetin  642, 1916,  pp.  78-104. 

Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  EL  Ganfleld.  In  Bul- 
letin 642,  1915,  pp.  10&:-128. 

Mining  development  in  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts  [1916],  by  Theodore 
Chapin.    In  Bulletin  662, 1917,  pp.  — . 

Lode  mining  in  the  Juneau  gold  belt  [1916],  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  662, 
1917,  pp.  — . 

Gold  placer  mining.  Porcupine  district  [1916],  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  662, 
1917,  pp.  — . 

Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska  [1916],  by  G.  H.  Canfield. 
In  Bulletin  662, 1917,  pp.  — . 

In  preparation. 

Geology  of  the  Glacier  Bay  and  Lituya  region,  by  F.  E.  and  O.  W.  Wright. 
The  structure  and  stratigraphy  of  Gravina  and  Revilla  gigedo  islands,  Alaska, 
by  Theodore  Chapin.    In  Professional  Paper  120. 
The  Porcupine  district,  Alaska,  by  H.  M.  Eakin. 
Marble  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  E.  F.  Burchard. 
The  Ketchikan  district,  Alaska,  by  Theodore  Chapin. 

TOPOOBAPHIC   MAPS. 

*  Juneau  gold  belt,  Alaska;  scale,  1:260,000;  compUed.    In  ^Bulletin  287.    75 

cents.    Not  Issued  separately. 
Juneau  special  (No.  681A) ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  W.  J.  Peters.    10  cents  each,  or 

$3  for  50. 
Bemers  Bay  special  (No.  581B)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  R.  B.  Oliver.    10  cents 

each,  or  $3  for  50. 
Kasaan  Peninsula,  Prince  of  Wales  Island  (No.  540A) ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by 

D.  C.  Witherspoon,  R.  H.  Sargent,  and  J.  W.  Bagley.    10  cents  each,  or  $3 

for  60. 
Copper  Mountain  and  vicinity.  Prince  of  Wales  Island   (No.  540B) ;  scale, 

1 :  62,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.    10  cents  each,  or  |3  for  60. 
Eagle  River  region  (No.  581C) ;  scale,  1 :  62,500;  by  J.  W.  Bagley,  a  B.  GlfBn, 

and  R.  E.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  502.    Not  issued  separately. 

In  preparation. 
Juneau  special ;  sca^e.  1 :  24,000 ;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon. 

OONTBOLLEB  BAT,   PRINCE   WHXIAH   SOUND,  AND   CX)PPEB  BIVSB  BBQI0N8. 

BBPOKTS. 

*The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 
Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp.    15 
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*Geology  of  the  central  Copper  River  region,  Alaska,  by  W.  G.  Mendenhall. 

Professionall  Paper  41,  1905,  133  pp.    50  cents. 
^Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Controller  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Mar- 
tin.   Bulletin  335,  1908,  141  pp.    70  cents. 
♦Notes  on  copper  prospects  of  Prince  William  Sound,  by  F.  H.  Moffit    In  Bulle- 
tin 345,  1908,  pp.  176-178.    45  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Kotsina-Chitlna  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  A.  G. 

Maddren.    Bulletin  374,  1909,  103  pp. 
♦Copper  mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and 

D.  F.  HigglQS,  Jr.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  87-96.    50  cents. 
♦Gold  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  p.  97. 

50  cents* 
♦Mining  in  the  Kotsina-Chitlna,  Chistochina,  and  Valdez  Creek  regions,  by  F.  H. 

Mofflt    In  BuUetin  379,  1909,  pp.  15a-160.    50  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Nabesna-Whlte  River  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and 

Adolph  Knopf ;  with  a  section  on  the  quaternary,  by  S.  R.  Cappa    Bulletin 

417,  1910,  64  pp. 
Mining  in  the  Chitina  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

158-163. 
Mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Sound  in  1909,  by  U.  S.  Grant    In 

Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  164-165. 
Reconnaissance  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Prince  William  Sound, 

Alaska,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Hlggins.    Bulletin  443, 1910,  89  pp. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Nizina  district,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt 

and  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  448,  1911,  111  pp. 
Headwater  regions  of  Gulkana  and  Susltna  Rivers,  Alaska,  with  accounts  of 

the  Valdez  Creek  and  Chistochina  placer  districts,  by  F.  H.  Moffit    Bulletin 

498,  1912,  82  pp. 
rrhe  Chitina  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  105-107.    50 

cents. 
♦Gold  deposits  near  Valdez,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  520, 1912,  pp.  10&-130. 

50  cents. 
Coastal  glaciers  of  Prince  William  Sound  and  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska*  by 

U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Hig^ns.    Bulletin  526,  1918,  75  pp. 
The  McKlnley  Lake  district,  by  Theodore  Chapin.    In  Bulletin  542,  1913.  pp. 

78-80. 
Mining  in  Chitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt    In  Bulletin  542,  pp.  81-85. 
Mineral  deposits  of  the  EUamar  district  by  S.  R.  Capps  and  B.  L.  Johnson.    In 

Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  86-124. 
The  mineral  deposits  of  the  Yakataga  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin 

592,  1914,  pp.  119-154. 
Preliminary  report  on  water  power  of  south-central  Alaska,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth 

and  Royal  W.  Davenport.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  155-194. 
The  Port  Wells  gold-lode  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 

195-236. 
Mining  on  Prhice  William  Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 

237-244. 
Geology  of  the  Hanagita-Brenmer  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit    Bulletin  576,  1915, 

56  pp. 
The  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  by  G.  C.  Martin,  B.  Li. 

Johnson,  and  U.  S.  Grant    Bulletin  587,  1915,  243  pp. 
Mineral  deposits  of  the  Kotsina-Kuskulana  district  with  notes  on  mining  In 

Chitina    Valley,   by   F.   H.    Moffit     In   Bulletin   622,   1915,   pp.   103-117. 
Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound  (1914),  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  622, 

1915,  pp.  131-189. 

The  gold  and  copper  deposits  of  the  Port  Valdez  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In 

Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  140-148. 
The  Ellamar  district  by  S.  R.  Capps  and  B.  L.  Johnson.    Bulletin  605,  1915, 

125  pp. 
A  water-power  reconnaissance  in  south-central  Alaska;  by  C.  E.  Ellswoiih  and 

R.  W.  Davenport.    Water-Supply  Paper,  372, 1915, 173  pp. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  upper  Chitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt    In  Bulletin 

6«2,  1916,  pp.  129-186. 
Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound  [1915},  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  642, 

1916,  pp.  137-145. 

Retreat  of  Barry  Glacier,  Port  Wells,  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  between 
1910  and  1914,  by  B.  L.  Johnson,   tn  Professional  Paper  98, 1916,  pp.  35  and  36. 
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Mining  in  the  lower  Copper  River  Basin,  1916,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  662, 

1917,  pp.  155-182. 
Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound,  1916,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  662, 1917, 

pp.  18a-192. 
Copper  deposits  of  the  Latouche  and  Knight  Island  districts,  Prince  William 

Sound,  by  B.  U  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  662, 1917,  pp.  193-220. 

In  preparation. 

The  Kotsina-Kuskulana  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit 

The  upper  Chitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit    Bulletin  675. 

The  Valdes  district.  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaslui,  by  B.  L.  Johnson. 

The  Latouche  and  Knight  Island  districts.  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaslca,  by 

B.  L.  Johnson. 
The  Jack  Bay  district.  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  by  B.  L.  Johnson. 
The  Yakataga  region,  by  A.  6.  Maddren. 

TOPOOBAPHIC   MAPS. 

^Central  Copper  River  region ;  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  T.  Q. 

Oerdine.    In  Professional  Paper  41.    50  cents.    Not  issued  separately. 
^Headwater  regions  of  Copper,  Nabesna,  and  Chisana  rivers;  reconnaissance 

map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  T.  G.  Gerdine,  and  W.  J. 

Peters.    In  Professional  Paper  41.    50  cents.    Not  issued  separately. 
Controller  Bay  region ;  scale,  1 :  62,500;  by  E.  6.  Hamilton  and  W.  R.  Hill.    35 

cents.    No  wholesale  rates. 
Chitina  quadrangle ;  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine, 

D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  576. 
Nizina  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and  R.  M.  La  Follette. 

In  Bulletin  448.    Not  issued  separately. 
Headwater  region  of  Gulluina  and  Susitna  rivers ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  D.  C. 

Witherspoon,  J.  W.  Bagley,  and  C.  B.  Giffin.    In  Bulletin  498.    Not  issued 

seoaratelv 
Prince  William  Sound ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  compiled.    In  Bulletin  526.    Not  is- 

sued  senaratelv 
Port  Valdez  district;  scale,  1: 62,500;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.    Price,  20  cents. 
The  Bering  River  coal  fields ;  scale.  1 :  62,500;  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Price,  25  cents. 
The  Ellamar  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent  and  C.  E.  Giffin.    Pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  605.    Not  issued  separately. 
The  Kotsina-Kuskulana  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon. 

In  preparation. 

Jack  Bay  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley. 
Upper  Chitina  Valley ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  F.  H.  Moffit 
The  Port  Wells  region ;  scale,  1 :  250.000 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley. 

COOK    INLBT    AND    SUSITNA    BEGIOIV* 
RVP0BT8. 

*The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 
Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp.    15 
cents. 
Gold  placers  of  Tumagain  Arm,  Cook  Inlet,  by  F.  H.  Moffit    In  Bulletin  259, 

1905,  pp.  90-89. 
*Mineral  resources  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  R^  W. 

Stone.    Bulletin  277, 1906,  80  pp. 
^Geologic  reconnaissance  in  the  Matanuska  and  Talkeetna  basins,  Alaska,  by 

Sidney  Paige  and  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  327,  1907,  71  pp.    25  cents. 
Gold  placers  of  the  Mulcfaatna,  by  F.  J.  Kats.  In  Bulletin  442, 1910,  pp.  201-202 
The  Mount  McKinley  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks,  with  descriptions  of  the 
igneous  rocks  and  of  the  Bonnifleld  and  Kantishna  districts,  by  L.  M. 
Prindle.    Professional  Paper  70,  1911,  234  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Iliamna  res^on,  Alaska,  by  G.  C  Martin  and 
F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  485,  1912,  138  pp. 
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€^logy  and  coal  fields  of  the  lower  Matanuska  Valley,  Alaska,  by  Q.  C.  Martin 
and  F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  500,  1912,  98  pp. 

The  Yentna  district,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Gapps.    Bnlletin  534,  1918,  75  pp. 

Gold  lodes  and  placers  of  the  Willow  Creek  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.  In  Bul- 
letin 592.  1914,  pp.  245-272. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  upper  Matanuska  and  Nelchlna  Valleys,  by  O.  O.  Mar- 
tin and  J.  B.  Mertic,  Jr.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  27a-S00. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  Broad  Pass  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.  In  Bulletin 
592,  1914,  pp.  301-BOO. 

Mining  in  the  Valdez  Greek  placer  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  In  Bulletin  692. 
1914,  pp.  307-^08. 

The  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  G.  G.  Mar- 
tin, B.  L.  Johnson,  and  U.  S.  Grant    Bulletin  587, 1915,  243  pp. 

The  Willow  Greek  district,  by  S.  R.  Gapps.    Bulletin  607,  1915,  86  pp. 

The  Broad  Pass  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  J.  B.  Pogue.  Bulletin  608,  1915, 
80  pp. 

Auriferous  gravels  of  the  Nelchina-Susitna  region,  by  Theodore  Ghapln.  In 
Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  118-130. 

The  Turnagain-Knik  region,  by  S.  R.  Oapps.    In  Bulletin  642, 1916,  pp.  147-194. 

Gold  mining  In  WUlow  Greek  district  [1915],  by  S.  R.  Gapps.  In  Bulletin  642, 
1916,  pp.  19&-200. 

The  Nelchina-Susitna  region,  by  Theodore  Ghapin.   Bulletin  668, 1917. 

In  preparation. 
The  geology  of  uppex  Matanuska  Basin,  by  G.  G.  Martin. 
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Kenai  Peninsula,  southern  portion;  scale,  1:500,000;  compiled.    In  Bulletin 
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^Matanuska  and  Talkeetna  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by 

T.  G.  Gerdine  and  R.  R.  H.  Sargent    In  Bulletin  327.    25  cents.    Not  Issued 

separately. 
Lower  Matanuska  Valley ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent    In  Bulletin  500. 

Not  issued  s^mrately. 
Yentna  district  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,.  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  W.  Porter.    Re- 
vised edition.    In  Bulletin  534.    Not  issued  separately. 
Mount  McEinley  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  625,000 ;  by  D.  L.  Rea- 

bum.    In  Professional  Paper  70.    Not  issued  separately. 
Kenai  Peninsula,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  R.  H.  Sargent 
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Moose  Pass  and  vicinity;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.    In  Bulletin  587. 

Not  issued  separately. 
The  Willow  Greek  district;  scale,  1: 62,500;  by  G.  E.  Giffin.    In  Bulletin  607. 
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The  Broad  Pass  region;  scale,  1: 250,000;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.    In  Bulletin  606. 
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Nelchina-Susitna  region ;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.    In  BuUetin  668. 
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The  Matanuska  Valley ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent 
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nual Report  pt  7, 1900,  pp.  31-264.    $1.80. 
Gold  mine  on  Unalaska  Island,  by  A.  J.  Golller.    In  Bulletin  259.  1905,  pp. 

102-103. 
•The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 
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A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  lUamna  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  G.  Martin  and 

F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  485,  1912,  138  pp. 
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Herendeen  Bay  and  Unga  Island  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ; 

by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In  Bulletin  467.    Not  issued  separately. 
Chignlk  Bay  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  H.  M.  Eakin. 

In  Bulletin  467.    Not  issued  separately. 
Iliamna  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  D.  C.  Wltherspoon 
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♦Kuskokwlm  River  and  Bristol  Bay  region ;  scale,  1 :  625,000 ;  by  W.  S.  Post. 
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ter.   In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  211-218.    50  cents. 
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Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  240-245.    50  cents. 
•Gold  placets  between  Woodchopper  and  Fourth  of  July  Creeks,  upper  Yukon 
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The  Bonnifleld  region,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  501,  1912,  162  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  a  part  of  the  Rampart  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by 

H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  535,  1913,  38  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by  L.  M. 
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A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Circle  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by  L.  M.  Prindle. 
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Placer  mining  In  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  B.  Ellsworth  and  R.  W. 
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1915,  pp.  292-360. 
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Circle  quadrangle  (No.  641) ;  scale,  1: 250,000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  D.  C.  Wither- 

qpoon,  and  other&    50  cents  each,  or  $15  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  295. 
Fairbanks  quadrangle  (No.  642)  ;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  T.  C.  Gerdine,  D.  C. 
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Fortymile  quadrangle  (No.  640) ;  scale,  1: 250,000;  by  E.  C.  Barnard.    10  cents 
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Rampart  quadrangle  (No.  643) ;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and 

R.  B.  Oliver.    20  cents  each,  or  $6  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  337  and  part  in 
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Fairbanks  special  (No.  642A) ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine  and  B.  H. 

Sargent    20  cents  each,  or  |6  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  525. 
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Bonnifield  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley,  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and 
O.  E.  GIffin.    In  Bulletin  501.    Not  issued  separately. 

Idltarod-Ruby  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  O.  G.  Ander- 
son, W.  S.  Post,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  578.    Not  Issued  separately. 

Middle  Kuskokwim  and  lower  Tukon  region;   scale,   1:500,000;   by  C.   G. 
Anderson,  W.  S.  Post,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  578.    Not  issued  separately. 

Yukon-Koyukuk  region;  scale,  1:500,000;  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In  BuUetln  631. 
Not  Issued  separately. 
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Lake  Clark-central  Kuskokwim  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent 
Lower  Kuskokwim  region ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 
Cosna-Nowitna  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  H.  M.  Eakin. 
Ruby-Kuskokwim  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent  and  C.  E.  Giffln« 
Lower  Yukon  River ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent 
The  Kautishna  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  C.  E.  Glffln. 

SEWAU)  PENINSULA. 
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The  Fairhaven  gold  placers  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt 

Bulletin  247,  1905,  85  pp. 
Gold  mining  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  H.  Moffit     In  Bulletin  284,  1906, 

pp.  132-141. 
•The  Kougarok  region,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  814,  1907,  pp.  164-181. 

15  cents. 
•Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Iron  Greek,  by  P,  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin 

314,  1907,  pp.  157-163.    15  cents. 
The  gold  placers  of  parts  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  including  the  Nome, 

Council,  Kougarok,  Port  Clarence,  and  Goodhope  precincts,  by  A.  J.  Collier, 

F.  L.  Hess,  P.  S.  Smith,  and  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  328,  1908,  343  pp. 
•Investigation  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In 

BuUetln  345,  1908,  pp.  206-250.    45  cents. 
Geology  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  tin  deposits,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  358, 
1908,  72  pp. 
•Recent  developments  in  southern  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.   Smith.     In 

Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  267-301.    50  cents. 
•The  Iron  Creek  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  302-354. 

50  cents. 
•Ifining  in  the  Fairhaven  district  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909, 

pp.  355-369.    50  cetits. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Solomon  and  Casadepaga  quadrangles, 

Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    Bulletin  433,  1910,  227  pp. 
Mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

353-371. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Seward  Peninsula  and  the  Norton 
Bay-Nulato  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Eakin.    BuUeUn  449,  1911, 
146  pp. 
•Notes  on  mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912, 

pp.  339-^44.    50  cents. 
Geology  of  the  Nome  and  Grand  Central  quadrangles,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt 

Bulletin  533,  1913,  140  pp. 
•Surface  water  supply  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw  and 

G.  L.  Parker,  with  a  sketch  of  the  geography  and  geology  by  P.  S.  Smith, 
and  a  description  of  methods  of  placer  mining,  by  A.  H.  Brooks ;  including 
topographic  reconnaissance  map.  Water-Supply  Paper  314,  1913,  317  pp. 
45  cents. 

Placer  mining  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  Theodore  Chapin.    In  Bulletin  592, 

1914,  pp.  385-396. 
Lode  developments  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  Theodore  Chapin.    In  Bulletin 

592,  1914,  pp.  397-407. 
Iron-ore  deposits  near  Nome,  by  EL  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp. 

361-365. 
Placer  mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In  Bulletin  622,  1915, 

pp.  36&-878. 
Placer  mining  on  Seward  Peninsula,  1916,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  Jr.    In  Bulletin  662, 

1917,  pp.  — . 
Lode  mining  and  prospecting  on  Seward  Peninsula,  1916,  by  J.  B.  Myrtle,  jr.    In 

BuUetln  662,  1917,  pp.  — . 
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Seward  Peninsnla,  compiled  from  work  of  D.  C.  Wltherspoon,  T.  G.  Gerdlne. 

and  others,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  all  available  sources;  scale,  1: 

500,000.    In  Water-Supply  Paper  314.    Not  Issued  separately. 
Seward  Peninsula,  northeastern  portion,  reconnaissance  map  (No.  655) ;  scale, 

1 :  250,000 ;  by  D.  0.  Wltherspoon  and  0.  B.  HllL    50  cents  each,  or  $90  a  hun- 
dred.   Also  In  Bulletin  247. 
Seward  Peninsula,  northwestern  portion,  reconnalssanoe  map  (No.  657) ;  scale, 

1 :  250,000 ;  by  T.  G.  Gerdlne  and  D.  G.  Wltherspoon.    50  cents  each,  or  $90  a 

hundred.    Also  In  Bulletin  328. 
Seward  Peninsula,  southern  portion,  reconnaissance  map  (No.  656) ;  scale,  1; 

250,000 ;  by  C.  E.  Barnard,  T.  G.  Gerdlne,  and  others.    50  cents  each,  or  $30 

a  hundred.    Also  in  Bulletin  328. 
Seward  Peninsula,  southeastern  portion,  reconnaissance  map  (Nos.  655-656); 

scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  E.  O.  Barnard,  D.  L.  Reabum,  H.  M.  Eakln,  and  others. 

In  Bulletin  449.    Not  Issued  separately. 
Nulato-Norton  Bay  region;  scale^  1:  500,000;  by  P.  S.  Smith,  H.  M.  Eakln,  and 

others.    In  Bulletin  449.    Not  issued  separately. 
Grand  CJentral  quadrangle  (No.  6^A) ;  scale,  1 :  62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdlne,  R.  B. 

Oliver,  and  W.  R.  Hill.    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  533. 
Nome  quadrangle  (No.  646B) ;  scale,  1 :  62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdlne,  R.  B.  Oliver, 

and  W.  R.  Hill.    10  cents. each,  or  $3  for  5a    Also  in  Bulletin  583. 
Gasadepaga  quadrangle  (No.  646C) ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdlne,  W.  B. 

Ck)rse,  and  B.  A.  Yoder.    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  433. 
Solomon  quadrangle  (No.  646D.) ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  G^dine,  W.  B. 

Ck>rse,  and  B.  A.  Yoder.    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  433. 

KOSTHEBN  ALASKA. 
EBP0BT8. 

*A  reconnaissance  in  northern  Alaska  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along 
Koyukuk,  John,  Anaktuvuk,  and  Oolville  Rivers  and  the  Afctic  coast  to 
Gape  Lisburne  in  1901,  by  F.  O.  Schrader,  with  notes  by  W.  J.  Peters.  Pro- 
fessional Paper  20,  1904,  139  pp.    40  cents. 

*Geology  and  coal  resources  of  the  Gape  Lisburne  re^on,  Alaska,  by  A.  J. 
Gollier.    Bulletin  278,  1906,  54  pp.    15  cents. 

'Geologic  investigations  along  the  Canada-Alaska  boundary,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 

In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  297-314.    50  cents. 
The  Noatak-Kobuk  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    BuUetin  636,  1913,  160  i^. 
The  Koyukuk-Chandalar  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    Bulletin  582, 1913, 
119  pp. 

In  preparation. 

The  CJanning  River  region  of  northern  Alaska,  by  E.  de  K.  Lefltaigw^L    Proto- 

slonal  Paper  109. 
The  geology  of  the  Alaska-Canada  boundary  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 

TOPOOEAPHIC  MAPS. 

'Koyukuk  River  to  mouth  of  (Dolvllle  River,  including  John  River;   scale, 

1 : 1,250,000 ;  by  W.  J.  Peters.    In  •Professional  Paper  20.    40  cents.    Not 

issued  separately. 
Koyukuk  and  Chandalar  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:500,000;  by 

T.  G.  Gerdlne,  D.  L.  Reaburn,  D.  O.  Wltherspoon,  and  A.  G.  Maddren.    In 

Bulletin  532.    Not  issued  separately. 
Noatak-Kobuk  region ;  scale,  1 :  500.000;  by  C.  E.  Giffln,  D.  L.  Reabum,  H.  M. 

Eakin,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  536.    Not  issued  separately. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  HAWAII. 


Executive  Chamber, 
Honolulu^  Hawaii^  August  31^  1917. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

WAR  CONDITIONS. 

From  the  position  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  in  normal  times  as 
the  largest  military  outpost  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  notable 
adjustment  of  conditions. 

NATIONAL  GUABD  OF  HAWAII. 

In  accord  with  the  views  of  the  commanders  of  the  Hawaiian  De- 
partment obtaining  before  the  United  States  contemplated  sharing  in 
the  European  war,  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  was  brought  in 
numbers  and  plan  of  organization  to  about  the  maximum  obtainable 
under  voluntary  service.  The  organization  was  brouglit  to  a  mini- 
mum legal  limit  of  a  regiment  each  on  the  three  outside  islands, 
Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai,  officered  in  due  form.  On  Oahu  a  regiment 
of  relatively  maximum  numbers  and  other  detached  units  were  or- 
ganized. 

Thus  provision  was  made  to  police  every  island,  relieving  the 
United  States  Kegular  Army  of  that  duty,  and  also  prepared  to  in- 
tercept any  landing  enemy  until  the  Navy  could  get  into  action. 

The  orders  requiring  a  maximum  numoer  of  men  to  each  regiment 
compelled  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  to  be  cut  down  to  two  regi- 
ments with  auxiliary  units.  Thus  the  ^uard  will  number  about  4,700 
men,  against  5,500  as  previously  orgamzed. 

Private  local  capital  undertook  to  have  their  interests  take  prece- 
dence over  the  Army  requirements,  but  will  be  compelled  to  give  way. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Our  agricultural  products  remain  practically  as  heretofore.  The 
importation  of  foodstuffs  for  human  consumption  was  $10,419,371,  an 
increase  of  $2,606,012,  made  up  of  provisions,  $381,065;  breadstuffs, 
$1,303,628;  vegetables,  $216,980;  sundry  articles,  $704,339.  War 
prices  and  depleted  stocks  account  for  these  increases. 

Sugar  exported  for  the  year  totaled  581,318  tons,  valued  at  $C2,- 
743,372,  ana  pineapples  were  valued  at  $8,933,056,  or  a  total  for  these 
two  products  of  $71,676,428,  against  a  value  last  year  of  $63,299^90. 
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The  Territory  has  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
there  will  be  no  friction  between  laborers  and  the  plantations,  as  a 
bonus  system  exists  that  aims  at  a  just  jparticipation. 

The  assessable  property  of  the  Territory  totals  $231,920,919  as  of 
January  1,  1917,  as  against  $206,970,229  as  of  January  1,  1916,  an 
increase  of  $24,950,690.  It  is  well  to  understand  that  valuations 
vary  according  to  the  prosperity  of  business  corporations,  as  assess- 
ments are  made  on  them  as  ^  enterprises  for  profit." 

The  total  commercial-bank  deposits  as  of  December  31,  1916,  were 
$22,486,524.31,  and  savings-bank  deposits  as  of  June  30,  1917,  $10,- 
205,496.70,  both  aggregatmg  $32,692,021.01,  as  against  $26,379,249.68, 
showing  an  increase  of  $6,312,771.33. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  decreased  $150,000  during  the 
year  and  now  stands  at  $7,874,000. 

The  legal  limit  of  Territorial  indebtedness  is  $16,234,464. 

Repatriation,  at  their  request,  of  incapacitated  and  dependent 
assisted  immigrants  solely  occupied  the  board  of  immigration  for  the 
year. 

There  were  deported  108  persons— -32  men,  30  women,  and  46 
children. 

I  am  convinced  comment  on  the  various  problems  of  population 
and  races,  public  lands,  education,  birth  rate  and  increase,  business 
control,  commerce,  and  food  supply  is  unnecessary  and  possibly  con- 
fusing when  the  very  clear  and  graphic  charts  following  this  preface 
furnish  a  complete  comprehensive  analysis  and  review. 

VABIOTTS  PBOBLEKS  IN  CHABT  POBM. 

The  charts  accompanying  this  report  are  self-explanatory  and 
clearly  define  problems  and  conditions  with  which  the  administration 
must  cope. 

ELECTIONS. 

The  only  political  bodies  which  hold  elections  are  the  Territory, 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  (which  includes  the  island  oi 
Oahu),  and  the  three  counties  of  Maui,  Hawaii,  and  Kauai.  The 
Territorial  elections  are  held  in  November  of  each  even  vear,  or 
biennially,  and  the  only  officers  who  are  elected  are  half  of  the 
members  of  the  senate,  who  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  who  are  elected  for  two 
years.  The  county  and  city  and  county  elective  officers  are  the 
mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  and  the  supervisors,  at-, 
tomey,  treasurer,  auditor,  clerk,  and  sheriff  of  each  county  and  city 
and  county.  All  other  officers  of  both  Territorial  and  local  govern- 
ments are  appointive,  with  the  exception  of  the  employees  of  the 
Territorial  board  of  health  and  of  the  fire  and  police  departments  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  who  are  on  a  civil-service  basis. 

The  supervisors  in  the  county  of  Maui  and  the  city  and  county 
of  Honolulu  are  elected  at  large,  and  those  of  the  county  of  Kauai 
from  the  five  districts  therein.  In  1913,  of  the  seven  supervisors  in 
the  county  of  Hawaii,  who  previous  to  that  time  were  elected  from 
the  seven  different  districts,  three  were  made  elective  from  half  of 
the  island,  which  is  one  representative  district,  and  three  from  the 
other  hall,  which  is  another  representative  district,  and  one,  the 
chairman  and  executive  officer  of  the  board,  was  made  elective  at 
large  in  the  entire  island,  which  is  a  senatorial  district  In  1913 
a  direct-primary  law  somewhat  similar  to  the  Berkdey  system 
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of  double  elections  was  adopted  by  the  legislature.  Provision  was 
also  made  as  to  the  counties  of  Kauai,  Maui,  and  Hawaii  for  holding 
elections -in  those  counties  separately  from  the  Territorial  elections, 
namely,  in  May  of  each  odd  year.  Under  this  law  elections  were 
held  in  those  counties  in  May,  1915. 

In  1915  a  law  was  passed  which  provided  that  all  general  elec- 
tions of  officers  of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  held  after  1915 
shall  be  held  in  May,  1917,  and  biennially  thereafter.  The  laws  pro- 
viding for  general  elections  of  officers  of  the  counties  and  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  were  amended  by  the  last  legislature  so  that 
such  elections  would  be  held  in  June,  1917,  and  biennially  thereafter. 

Provision  was  made  in  1913  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  public 
improvements  by  the  city  and  county  and  by  the  several  counties. 
So  far  no  such  bonds  have  been  issued. 

Many  years  ago  the  Australian-ballot  act  and  corrupt-practices 
act  were  passed.  Permanent  registration  was  substituted  for  special 
registration  of  voters  for  each  election,  and  corporations  were  j)ro- 
hibited  from  contributing  funds,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  political 
purposes. 

Statistics  covering  the  last  general  election,  held  in  November, 
1916,  are  as  follows  : 

Registered  voters,  hy  races,  at  each  general  election. 


PopolatioomO. 


TotoL 


Mkle 

dtiZADS 

of  vot- 
ing ago. 


R^gbterad  voters. 


1900 


1902 


1904 


1906 


1908 


1910 


1913 


1914 


1916 


Qtdn 
1916 


pared 
with 
1914. 


Hawaiian... 
Portuguese.. 

Chinese 

Japanese.... 
American... 

British 

German 

others 


Total.. 
Increase.... 


38,547 
22,303 
21,674 
79,674 

29,711 


9,802 

2,025 

670 

53 

5,783 


8,680 
504 
143 
3 
,932 
546 
309 
405 


728 


f 


175 
2 
1,872 
542 
301 
873 


191,909 


18, 333 11, 216 12, 612 13, 253 
1,8961      641 


220 


1,674 
563 
301 
246 


8,967 

1,230 

272 

6 

1,715 

567 

322 

195 


9,619 

1,530 

896 

13 

1,763 

554 

833 

334 


9,43510,30610,763 


1,769 
486 
48 

2,365 
544 
299,\ 
239/ 


13.578 
325 


13,274 
804 


14,442 
1,168 


15,185 
743 


2,317,  2,610 
654  777 
112      179 

3,020  3,284 
629  648 
659      720 


455 

393 
138 

67 
364 

19 

61 


17,69918,981 
2,514,  1,283 


RECAPrrULATION. 


Registered  voters. 

Baoes. 

1900 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1913 

1914 

1916 

Gain 
1916 
com- 
pared 
with 
1914. 

Hawaiian 

8,680 

3,780 

146 

9,360 

O.ffiS 

8,967 
278 

9.619 

Q  AStA 

10,806 

6,685 

766 

10,763 

7,262 

956 

455 

3,816  3,723 
177      220 

4,414  5,216 
409,    '534 

687 

^llStoi!?!;..™^^./.::::::::::::: 

190 

TotaL 

11,31613,613 

13,25313,578 

12,274 

14,44315,185 

17,699 

18,981 

1,282 

Increase  or  decrease: 

H^wAiian .  . 

1 

+580  +375 
±30-98 
+  8l|  +  43 

-668 
+806 
+  58 

+    653-184 
+    885  +802 
+    131|  +125 

+    873 
+1,409 
+    332 

+    455 
+    637 
+    190 

j 

OrientaL..™...:.!^™......... 

1 

*    1      " 

Total 

+641 

.^ 

-304 

+1,168 

+7« 

+2,514 

+1,282 
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Votes  cast  for  Delegate  to  Congress  at  each  general  election. 


Parties. 

1900 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

1914 

1916 

Repabliran 

3,856 
1,650 
4;063 

6,628 

"iVm 

6,833 
2868 
2,289 

7,864 
2884 
2,182 

5,696 

8,049 
989 

7,083 

5,770 

346 

8,590 
2;  609 

7,702 
6:637 

Democratic 

Home  Rule 

Socialist 

Progressive 

610 

Total 

9,589 
1,627 

11,326 
1:286 

11,990 
1,263 

12,430 
1,148 

12,316 
968 

13,541 
901 

13,340 
1,845 

11,809 
5:800 

13,339 
5:642 

Votes  not  cast  or  not  counted 

In  the  Territorial  legislature  there  are  15  senators  and  30  repre- 
sentatives. There  are  1  senatorial  districts,  in  which  2,  3,  4,  and  6 
senators,  respectively,  are  elected,  namely,  7  at  one  biennial  election 
and  8  at  the  next,  and  6  representative  districts,  in  each  of  3  of 
which  4  representatives  are  elected,  and  in  each  of  the  other  3  of 
which  6  representatives  are  elected.  In  the  following  tables  of 
senators  and  representatives  some  of  those  classed  as  belonging  to 
the  Home  Rule  I^arty  in  1901  and  1903  might  equally  well  be  classed 
as  fusion  candidates  of  the  Democratic  and  Home  Rule  parties,  or 
as  Independents,  and  some  of  the  Hawaiians  were  Portuguese- 
Hawaiian  or  Chinese-Hawaiian. 


Senators  and  representatives,  by  parties  and 

,  races,  \ 

in  each  legislature.^ 

Party. 

Race. 

Biennial  session. 

Repub- 
lican. 

Demo- 
cratic. 

Home 
Bute. 

Ha- 
waiian. 

Portu- 
guese. 

other 
wMtes. 

Senators: 

1901         

6 
10 
14 
12 

0 
12 
•8 

8 
12 

9 
20 
28 
24 
22 
28 
18 
29 
24 

9 

4 

10 
9 
7 

.8 
8 
8 

»6 
7 
8 

23 
23 
21 
24 
21 
20 
20 
19 
90 

1903 

15 

1905 

1907 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1909 

1911 

1913 

)9 

1915 

1917 

1 

Representatives: 

17 
10 

1 

1903 

1905 

1907 

2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
5 

1909 

1 
2 

1 

1911 

1913 

11 

1916 

1917 

1  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  1913  there  were  9  Bepublloan,  4  Democratic,  2  Home  Rule,  5  Hawaiian 
and  10  white  senators,  but  during  the  session  1  white  Kepublican  senator  died  and  a  Hawaiian  Democrat 
was  elected  in  his  plaoe  at  a  special  election. 

Section  55  of  the  organic  act  provides  that — 

The  legislature,  at  its  first  regular  session  after  the  census  enumeration  shall 
be  ascertained,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  shall  reapportion  the  member- 
ship in  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  among  the  senatorial  and  repre- 
sentative districts  on  the  basis  of  the  population  in  each  of  said  districts  who 
are  citizens  of  the  Territory. 

Bills  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  were  introduced 
in  the  legislatures  of  1911,  1913,  and  1915,  but  in  each  instance  were 
tabled  by  the  opposition  of  members  from  the  districts  which  would 
lose  by  reapportionment. 
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ApportUmmeni  of  senators  and  representatives} 

Senators: 

First  district 4 

Secoud  district 3 

Third  district 6 

Fourth  district 2 

Representatives : 

First  district 4 

Second  district 4 

Third  district 6 

Fourth  district 6 

Fifth  district 6 

Sixth  district 4 

LEGISLATURE. 

On  February  21  the  ninth  legislature  of  the  Territory  commenced 
its  regular  biennial  session,  which  covered  the  full  60  days  allotted  by 
law.  The  relations  between  the  executive  and  both  houses  were  fairly 
harmonious.  All  his  nominations  were  confirmed  save  two  members 
of  the  commission  on  conformity  of  State  laws. 

Among  the  laws  enacted  of  notable  effect  was  an  act  creating  a 
commission  to  increase,  conserve,  regulate,  and  control  the  food  sup- 
plies of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  necessity  for  this  is  clearly 
expressed  by  the  food  chart  preceding.  For  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  live  stock,  and  industry  provision  was  made  for  an 
annual  territorial  fair  at  Honolulu.  The  division  of  hydrography 
was  transferred  to  the  department  of  public  lands,  as  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  utilization  of  lands  wortnless  without  irrigation.  The 
penalty  and  grounds  for  punishment  for  frauds  on  life  insurance 
companies  were  broadened.  Greater  protection  was  provided  for 
libraries,  galleries,  museums,  and  exhibits.  Banking  laws  were  re- 
vised. Power  was  ffranted  to  the  board  of  health  to  subpoena  and  ex- 
amine witnesses  under  oath.  The  division  of  entomology  was  divided 
into  the  division  of  plant  inspection  and  division  of  entomology.  Pri- 
vate schools  may  be  establisned  only  with  the  approval  and  consent 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  Relating  to  income  tax, 
proper  account  books  shall  be  kept.  Laws  86  and  87,  relating  to  the 
National  Guard.  Income  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  all  incomes  over  $4,000 
to  and  including  December  31.  1919.  Teachers'  pay  in  public 
schools,  minimum  $40  per  montn.  Creating  trade  and  vocational 
school  at  Lahainaluna,  Maui.  The  laws  for  the  parole  of  prisoners 
were  amended;  prisoners  may  be  paroled  after  minimum  sentence 
with  commutation  is  served,  upon  recommendation  of  warden  and 
upon  written  recommendation  of  prison  inspectors;  he  may  either 
grant,  refuse,  or  defer,  unless  the  prison  inspectors  are  unanimous; 
prison  inspectors  are  to  make  rules;  warden  shall  by  tenth  day  of 
month  present  list;  warden  shall  not  recommend  unless  prisoner  will 
live  correct  life;  any  person  while  on  parole  shall  remain  in  control  of 
said  board  of  prison  inspectors;  warden  must  keep  in  communication 
with  paroled  prisoners.  County  treasurers  authorized  to  issue  bonds 
with  approval  of  supervisors.  JProvided  for  display  of  patriotic  em- 
blems m  courthouses  and  courtrooms.  Schedule  of  salaries  of  public- 
school  teachers  provided  for.    An  elaborate  insurance  law  provided 


^  No  change  since  last  annual  report. 
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for.  Revocation  of  licenses  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery.  Pro- 
tection of  frogs  and  tadpoles.  Commission  on  fisheries,  prevent  and 
eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  indemnify.  Providing  for  a  school 
for  blind  and  other  defective  children.  Electric-light  franchises  at 
Kapaa  and  Hamakua.  Taxing  automobiles;  practice  of  dentistry; 
territorial  insurance  fund ;  relating  to  use  of  water  from  artesian 
wells;  providing  for  income  taxation;  registration  of  nurses;  adul- 
teration of  food;  Bertillon  and  finger-print  system  provided  for. 
Payments  to  be  made  to  prisoners  for  work  done.  Practice  of  op- 
tometry defined  and  legalized.  Registered  voters  to  exercise  suffrage 
when  on  military  service.  Nonresidents  forbidden  to  sell  stock  of 
foreign  corporations  except  on  certain  conditions.  Pensioning  officers, 
firemen,  bandsmen,  and  their  dependents.  Inheritance  tax  defined. 
Amendment  of  the  workingmerfs  compensation  act.  Reclamation 
commission  for  Waikiki.  Amendment  frontage  tax,  etc.  Other  laws 
were  passed,  but  of  a  local  and  incidental  nature  not  necessary  to  note. 

Work  of  legislature9. 


Year. 

Days 
tn  ses- 
sion. 

Cost  of 
session.! 

Cost  per 
day. 

Cost  per 
bill  passed. 

Bills 
intro- 
duced. 

Bills 
pa»ed. 

BiUs 
vetoed.* 

Vetoes 

sus- 
tained. 

1001 

116 
12 

120 
12 

103 
60 
60 
5 
60 
60 
60 
60 

104,654.04 
4,028.70 
00,043.04 
11,070.68 
62,580.06 
57^258.85 
58,225.02 
11,636.61 
70,245.84 
83,405.75 
71,478.67 
84  067.23 

$816.00 

33,505.73 

842 

27 

3 

S 

1002». 

1003 

757.86 

857.96 

415 
24 
387 
361 
388 
7 
410 
466 
498 
607 

106 
14 
111 
141 
152 
3 
169 
170 
226 
241 

8 
1 

22 

26 

8 

7 

1904* 

1 

1005 

605.57 
054.31 
07a  42 

663.80 
406.08 
883.06 

14 

1007 

14 

1000 

7 

10004 

1911 

1,170.75 
1391.59 
1,191.31 
1,401.45 

415.66 
491.15 
316.28 
348.91 

5 
6 
3 
8 

3 

1013 

6 

1015 

3 

1017 

2 

^  Part  of  the  expenses  of  the  last  five  regnlar  sessions  were  paid  oat  of  the  Federal  appropriations,  as 
follows:  1007, 127440.04;  1000. 120,030.25;  1011, 128,038.38;  1013. 130,000;  1015. 330.000;  1017, 327,409. 14. 

s  The  vetoes  in  the  table  do  not  Include  vetoes  of  items  in  appropriation  bills  or  pocket  vetoes.  The 
leoord  as  to  items  in  appropriation  bills  is  as  follows:  In  1003, 48  vetoed,  all  sustained;  in  1005. 42  vetoed, 
85  sustained;  in  1007, 18  vetoed,  3  sustained;  in  1000, 10  vetoed,  8  sustained;  in  1011, 3  vetoed,  1  sustained; 
in  1013.3  vetoed.all  sustained:  in  1005,  none;  in  1907, 1  vetoed, overridden.  The  record  as  to  pocket  vetoes 
is  as  follows:  In  1905, 12;  in  1907, 13;  in  1909, 17;  in  1911, 6;  in  ioi3, 0;  in  1015, 4;  in  1017, 10. 

*  Special  session  of  the  senate. 

i  Special  session  of  the  legislature. 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  AND  COUNTY  QOVERNMENTS. 

On  July  1, 1905,  local  governments  in  Hawaii  were  established  for 
the  first  time.  The  Territory  was  then  divided  into  four  counties, 
one  of  which,  namely,  that  comprising  the  island  of  Oahu,  was  con- 
verted on  January  1, 1909,  into  a  city  and  county,  known  as  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu,  with  a  mayor.  The  leper  settlement  on  the 
island  of  Molokai  forms  a  fifth  county,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
Territorial  board  of  health. 

The  elections  of  all  county  and  city  and  county  officers  have  now 
been  divorced  from  the  Territorial  elections  to  avoid  confusion^  be- 
tween the  Territorial  and  municipal  candidates  for  office.  Elections 
were  held  for  the  first  time  under  the  new  law  in  the  counties  of 
Kauai,  Maui,  and  Hawaii  in  May,  1915,  and  the  officers  elected  took 
office  on  the  1st  of  July.  Provision  was  made  by  the  1915  session  of 
the  legislature  that  aU  general  elections  of  officers  of  the  city  and 
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county  of  Honolulu  held  after  1915  shall  be  held  in  May,  1917,  and 
every  second  year  thereafter,  and  the  officers  so  elected  shall  take 
office  on  the  1st  of  July  following  their  election.  The  last  legis- 
lature amended  the  election  laws  so  that  all  county  and  city  and 
county  elections  would  be  held  in  June^  1917,  and  the  officers  so 
elected  would  take  office  on  July  1  following  their  election. 

A  charter  convention  to  prepare  a  new  charter  or  act  providing  for 
the  government  for  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  was  provided 
for  by  the  1916  session  of  the  legislature,  which  charter  was  passed 
by  the  last  legislature  with  amendments,  but  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

County  governments  are  gradually  being  developed  and  their 
powers  extended. 

Following  is  given  the  income  of  the  various  counties  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1917,  showing  an  increase  of  $677,126.45  over 
the  previous  fiscal  period : 


Income  of  counties  fls 

cal  year 

ended  June  SO,  1917. 

Collected  by  Territory 
for  counties. 

Collected  by  counties. 

• 

Counties. 

General 
taxes. 

Road 
tax. 

License 
fees. 

Fines 
and 
costs. 

Water 

and  sewer 

rates. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total 

Honolala  (Oahu) 

HawaU.... 

1911,186.63 
607,572.75 
395,209.22 
235,357.29 

$126,228.39 
60,700.18 
38,630.59 
31,191.55 

1156,340.46 
71,393.45 
32,249.80 
21,025.20 

134,297.47 
27,306.64 
18,335.05 
8,8S&85 

$247,811,97 
17,308.95 
18,753.48 
5,067.05 

$71,173.31 
45,705.34 
13,315.72 
2,786.17 

I  $1,890,316. 46 
729,9S7.81 
516,502.86 
304,296.11 

Maul 

Kmiai 

Total  1917 

Total  1916 

2,049,325.89 
1,783,80&38 

256,757.71 
213,2ia95 

280,008.91 
278,449.99 

88,828.01 
113,946.35 

288,441.45 
279,762.06 

132,960.54 
99,708.50 

13,441,10174 
2,763,976.20 

Increase 

Decrease. ...... . 

265,427.51 

43,546.76 

6,56a.  92 

'25,*ii8.'34 

8,679.39 

83,251.08 

1677,126.46 

>  Including  $344,780.23  from  sale  of  bonds  and  improvement  assessments. 

FINANCES, 
BONDED  DEBT. 


was 


The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  on  July  1,  1916,  t^oo 
$8,024,000,  which  amount  was  decreased  during  the  year  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  1905  issue  of  4  per  cent  public-improvement  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $150,000,  making  the  indebtedness  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
period  $7,874,000. 


Territorial  bonded  indebtedness  June  SO 

,  1917. 

Date  of  issue. 

Term  in 
years. 

Inter- 
est. 

Sale  price. 

Per. 
cent- 

bSS!.. 

Aggregate 
outstand- 
ing. 

Date  due. 

Wberesold. 

P.O. 

Oct.  4, 1905 

5  to  15 

4 

101.376 

8.70 

$450,000 

Oct 

4,1920 

Honolulu. 

Jan.  2, 1906 

5  to  15 

3 

98.125 

3.66 

750,000 

Jan. 

2,1921 

New  York. 

Oct.  1,1907 

6  to  15 

3 

9S.150 

8.66 

204,000 

Oct. 

1,1922 

Honolulu. 

Oct.  1.1900 

5tol5 

3 

08.250 

3.65 

200,000 

Oct. 

1,1924 

Do. 

Aug.  1, 1911 

20  to  30 

r 

lOr.5875 

3.88 

1,500,000 

Aug. 

1,1041 

New  York. 

Sept.  3, 1912.... 
Sept.  15,1914... 

20  to  30 

4 

100.5SS7 

3.985 

1,500,000 

Sept. 

3,1942 

Do. 

20  to  30 

4 

100.01 

400 

1,430,000 

Sept. 

15,1944 

New  York  and  Hon- 

May  16, 1916.... 

aoto30 

4 

loaoo 

400 

1,750,000 

May 

15,1946 

Da 

Outstandinff  Indebtedness  June  30, 1917,  $7,874,000. 
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The  bonded  indebtedness  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  3.89  per  ceni 
of  the  assessed  value  of  property.  The  limit  of  aggregate  indebted- 
liess  is  fixed  by  the  organic  act  as  7  per  cent  of  such  assessed  value, 
and  the  limit  of  the  amount  that  may  be  incurred  in  any  one  year 
is  fixed  at  1  per  cent. 

Heretofore  public  improvements  have  been  made  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  Territorial  bonds,  whether  the  improvements 
were  of  a  strictly  Territorial  or  of  a  local  nature;  but  during  the 
last  few  years  a  distinction  has  been  made  requiring  the  local  gov- 
ernments for  whose  benefits  the  bonds  are  issued  to  reimburse  the 
Territory  out  of  their  revenues  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of 
bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  for  local  improvements. 

The  legislature  of  1911  authorized  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $3,797,240  for  public  improvements;  the  legislature  of 
1913  amended  the  law  by  additions,  omissions,  and  alterations,  so 
as  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  an  agCTe^te  of  $4,603,977.99;  the 
legislature  of  1915  similarly  amended  the  law  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  an  aggregate  of  $4,504,338,62;  and  the  1917  legislature  in- 
creased the  amount  by  $2,656,320,  making  the  aggregate  $7,160,- 
658.62.  Under  the  law  and  from  the  standpoint  of  purchasers  these 
public-improvement  bonds  are  strictly  Territorial  bonds,  but  they 
may  be  classified  as  (1)  those  amounting  to  $3,389,696.77  for  Terri- 
torial public  improvements,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  Terri- 
torial revenues;  (2)  those  amounting  to  $724,600  for  special  public 
improvements,  namely,  the  Honolulu  water  and  sewer  works,  which 
were  transferred  to  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  on  June  30, 
1914,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Territory  is  to  be  reimbursed 
out  of  the  revenues  derived  from  those  works;  and  (3)  those  amount- 
ing to  $3,046,361.85  for  county  public  improvements,  namely,  $904,- 
331.03  for  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  $733,888.08  for  the  county 
of  Maui,  $1,208,142.74  for  the  county  of  Hawaii,  and  $200,000  for 
the  county  of  Kauai,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Territory  is  to 
be  reimbursed  by  the  respective  counties. 

The  entire  authorized  issue  of  $7,160,658.62  may  be  classified  as 
follows  as  respects  the  nature  of  the  public  improvements  contem- 
plated: Wharves  and  harbors,  $2,399,420.33;  roads,  $2,394,463.73; 
water  and  sewer  works,  $869,489.85;  public-school  buildings,  $297,- 
283.87 ;  special  industrial  schools,  $125,806.02 ;  other  public  buildings, 
$620,497.02 ;  armories,  $238,833 ;  purchase  of  parks  and  playgrounds, 
$58,320;  miscellaneous,  $156,483.80. 

For  securing  the  necessary  funds  bonds  have  been  issued  as 
follows:  August  1,  1911,  $1,500,000;  September  3,  1912,  $1,500,000; 
and  September  15,  1914,  $1,430,000,  yielding  proceeds  to  the  amount 
of  $4,430,000,  to  which  should  be  added  $47,355.20  accrued  interest  on 
deposits  of  loan  moneys  pending  their  expenditure  and  $693.41,  the 
balance  of  previous  loans,  mamng  an  aggregate  of  $4,478,048.61. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  hasten  expended  out  of  tiie 
bond  issues  of  1911, 1912,  and  1914  on  various  improvements  ^,925,- 
618.55,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $552,430.06. 

The  issue  of  1911  was  sold  on  the  average  at  101.5875,  that  of 
1912  at  100.58875,  and  $1,430,000  of  the  issue  of  1914  at  100.01.  It  is 
notable  that  irrespective  of  unstable  financial  conditions  the  world 
over  the  Territory  has  been  able  to  sell  its  4  per  cent  bonds  at  par 
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Or  better.  All  of  these  bonds  are  accepted  as  security  for  United 
States  deposits  in  national  banks  at  their  market  value,  not  exceed- 
ing their  par  value,  excepting  the  3^  per  cent  bonds,  which  are 
accepted  at  only  90  per  cent  of  their  par  value. 

All  outstanding  bonds  have  been  issued  for  public  improvements, 
except  the  $600,000  and  the  $1,750,000  issues,  which  were  for  the 
refunding  of  previous  public-improvement  bonds. 

In  the  sinking-fund  account  the  net  cash  balance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  $55,217.54,  to  which  was  added  during  the  year  from 
land  sales  $12,767.85;  from  interest  on  bank  deposits,  $830.72:  from 
general  revenues  as  provided  by  the  sinking-fund  acts,  $177,363.17; 
making  a  total  of  $233,411.45,  and  $150,000  was  paid  for  taking  up 
4  per  cent  bonds  of  October  4,  1905,  and  $5,000.50  invested  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  4  per  cent  bonds  of  1914  issue,  leaving  a  cash 
balance  of  $78,410.95  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  the  loan-fund  account  the  net  cash  balance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  $1,897,099.25,  to  which  was  added  during  the  year 
$15,770.17  from  interest  on  bank  deposits,  making  a  total  of  $1,912,- 
869.42,  against  which  warrants  have  been  paid  to  the  amount  of 
$444,933.05,  unpaid  warrants  paid  to  the  amount  of  $12,605.95,  ^ 
per  cent  bonds  refunded  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,  and  4^  per  cent 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $389,000,  totaling  $889,000,  leaving  at  the 
close  of  the  year  a  cash  balance  of  $566,330.42,  and  outstanding  war- 
rants amounting  to  $13,900.36. 

BECEIFTS  AND  DISBUBSEMENTS. 

The  Territory  continues  to  collect  and  pay  oyer  to  the  city  and 
county  and  the  counties  the  greater  part  of  their  revenues,  and  in 
turn  receives  back  from  them  the  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting 
taxes  and  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  bonds  issued  by  the 
Territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties. 

Ca8h  on  hand  and  floating  indebtedness,  general  account,  at  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


• 

Flsealyears. 

Cash  OD  hand. 

Outstanding 
warrants. 

Net  floating 
Indebtedness. 

Net  cash 
available  for 
ensuing  year. 

1901 

175,994.97 
287,131.30 
73,181.63 
56,613.29 
59,408.49 
335,331.37 
348,216.51 
391,787.19 
134,759.21 
845,218.51 
822,282.07 
690,550.70 
716,729.60 
366,001.24 
464,040.43 
539.388.71 
889,508.42 

$176,495.45 
297,427.87 
240,713.42 
700,014.31 
603,426.89 
72,227.96 
34.740.49 
225,891.71 
170,718.67 
146,247.55 
161,977.58 
69,141.66 
56,008.61 
43,955.84 
49,162.62 
51,306.23 
96, 102. 12 

1100,500.48 

10,296.67 

167,.'ai.79 

652,401.02 

544,018.40 

1902 

1903 

1904    . 

1906 !.'...'.!.!!!.*..!.!.*.!'.!!!!.!.- 

1906 ... 

$263,103.41 

1907 

313,476.02 

1908 

165,845.48 

1909.          .  . 

35,959.46 

•... 

1910 

698,970.96 

1911 ... 

660,304.49 

1912 

621,409.04 

1918 

660,720.99 

1914     . 

322,046.40 

1915 

414,877.81 

1916 

488,082.48 

1917 

794,406.30 
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Treasury  cash  balances,  all  accounts,  at  end  of  fiscal  years  191S,  19Hj  191S, 

1916,  and  1917. 


1913 

1914 

1916 

1910 

1917 

Currait  iwmues: 
OeiMnl 

Sn0,729.00 
381,209.41 

3306,001.24 
284.812.18 

3464, 04a  43 
12,8iai7 

3630,388171 

29.23 
101,189.27 
161,967.48 

S889,50&42 

Immignitioii  and  conserva- 
tlonT. 

Inmigretlofi  . 

103,217.08 
134,382.01 

fianitAtlon  fund 

348,873.12 

2, 06a  00 

36,403.29 

1,01&84 

104,808.00 

10,470.43 

217,630131 

148.10 
00,098.70 
107,431.46 
96,144.47 
37,974.12 

200,048.83 

Honolulu  water  and  seww 
works 

fiofaoolfund 

82,653.79 
46,192.74 
136,373.06 
n;  338. 10 

94,673.24 
65,217.64 
167,186.69 
91,825.99 

86,338.37 
78,4ia96 
130.261.17 
84,180.97 

Sinking  fund 

Speciariand  sales 

Miscellaneous  special  funds. . 

Total 

1,400,309.38 
878,779.60 

1,170,749.67 
109,600.00 

1,008,466.61 
i;iS;466.89 

1,191,377.00 
996,063.48 

1,511,306.87 
606;38a43 

Loan  fund 

Grand  total 

3,270,088.88 

1,280,316.67 

2,130,912.60 

3, 190,03a  48 

2,007,839.29 

Receipts  and  dislmrsements,  general  account^  fiscal  year  ended  Jwne  $0^  1911. 

BXCXIFT8. 

Taxes : 

.     Real  property $1, 547, 872. 60 

Personal  property 1, 224, 552. 02 

Interest  and  penalties 14, 705. 43 

Specific  property  (autos,  carriages,  etc) 152, 572. 90 

Income,  general 799, 800. 88 

Income,  special 367, 920. 35 

Personal  (poll,  school,  road) 275, 432. 65 

$4,382,856.80 

Insurance 38, 357. 87 

Inheritance 19, 852. 44 

Documentary  stamps 52, 27«.  50 

Land  sales 119. 934. 34 

Land  revenue  ( rents,  etc. ) 254, 046. 53 

Harbor,  wharf,  and  pilot  revenues—, 130, 232. 79 

Recording  fees - 24, 853. 50 

Fines  and  costs 1,034.31 

Support  of  United  States  prisoners 2, 008. 55 

Interest  on  bank  deposits  (exclusive  of  loan) » 19,639.35 

Miscellaneous 1 201, 948. 58 

Total  receipts 5, 247, 936.  db 

Transfers  from  special  funds $434,305.00 

Paid  by  counties 262, 511, 39 

696,816.89 

5, 944,  752. 95 
Cash  balance  July  1,  1916 '  539^  388!  71 

Total 6, 484. 141. 66 

DI8BUBSEMBNT8. 

Legislature $54, 250. 12 

Elections 11, 806.  53 

Governor's  and  secretary's  office 11, 265. 34 

Library  of  Hawaii 12, 258. 67 

Archives  bureau 5.  521. 16 

National  Guard 53. 871. 15 

Expenses,  congres.sionnl  visitors 20. 00 

Expenses,  food  commission 4, 497. 97 

Promotion 6, 000. 00 

Pensions 19, 945. 00 
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Anditing  department $12, 670. 23 

Treasury  department 22, 511. 68 

Tax  bureau 92,  719. 92 

College  of  Hawaii ._  13. 851. 82 

Public  .works  department 59, 315. 05 

Harbor  commission 106, 126. 27 

Public  lands  department 26,614.22 

Survey  department : 19, 136. 76 

Expenses  entertainment 2, 145. 53 

Public-health  department 451, 852. 67 

Judiciary  department 18, 525. 43 

Attorney  General's  department 17,433.62 

Prison 66, 390. 05 

Record  bureau 23, 865. 06 

Hllo  public  library 2, 649.  46 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition 149. 45 

Hawaiian  dictionary 2, 400. 00 

Industrial  accident  boards 5, 919. 75 

Agriculture  and  forestry 108, 451. 16 

Immigration 23. 860. 28 

Water  commission 4, 047. 38 

Decisions  United  States  District  CJourt 6. 90 

Miscellaneous 3, 496. 46 

Rapid-transit  suit 153. 45 

Water  investigation 216. 30 

$1, 263, 944.  84 

Interest  on  public  debt 322, 204. 30 

Transferred  to  special  accounts: 

Sinking  fund 176, 039. 31 

Land  purchases ^ 23, 886. 88 

Homestead  roads 98,020.31 

Surveying  and  opening  homesteads 15,000.00 

Registering  land  assurance 1, 084. 84 

Industrial  schools 3, 907. 23 

CJollege  of  Hawaii 5, 697. 06 

Sanitation  fund 42, 616. 14 

School  fund 1, 221,  881.  64 

Public-utilities  fund 12,  236. 26 

Armory  boards _._  375. 00 

Kalaupapa  store  revolving  fund 27, 962. 70 

Marketing  division  revolving  fund 10. 713. 12 

Insurance  fund 21, 025. 63 

Homesteaders'  improvements ;—  340. 00 

Teachers'  pension  fund 6, 352. 89 

Immigration  fund -  62, 028. 71 

Lahainaluna  school 9, 782. 72 

Forest  reserve  fund 246. 00 

Roads,  Pliholo,  Maul 17, 000. 00 

1,746,196.39 

Paid  to  counties : 

City  and  county  of  Honolulu 1, 037, 413. 02 

County  of  Hawaii 568,272.93 

County  of  Maul 433,848.81 

County  of  Kauai 266, 548. 84 

2,306,083.60 

5, 638, 429. 13 
Outstanding  warrants,  June  30,  1916 51^306.23 

5, 689. 735. 36 

Current  cash  balance,  June  30,  1917 889,  508. 42 

Outstanding  warrants,  June  30,  1917 95, 102. 12 

794, 406. 30 

Total 6, 484, 141. 66 
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TAXATION. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  last  few  years  the  tax  system  has 
been  changed  considerably.    At  present  the  taxes  are  as  follows : 

The  prmcipal  tax  is  the  general  property  tax.  The  rate  varies 
according  to  needs.  This  year  the  rate  is  IJil  per  cent  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu.  1.26  per  cent  in  the  county  of  Maui,  1.3  per 
cent  in  the  county  of  Hawaii,  and  1.35  per  cent  in  the  county  of 
Kauai.  The  Territory  takes  the  portion  paid  in  respect  of  property 
which  is  not  of  a  local  nature,  such  as  that  used  in  transmitting 
intelligence,  passengers,  mail,  or  freight  from  one  island  to  another, 
or  to  vessels  at  sea,  or  to  other  lands.  The  counties  take  as  much  as 
is  required  up  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent  for  current  expenses  and 
up  to  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  for  current  expenses  and  permanent 
improvements  together  on  all  other  property  within  their  respective 
limits.  The  remainder  goes  to  meet  tne  requirements  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  county  bonds,  if  any ;  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
bonds  issued  by  the  Territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties,  school 
buildings,  and  grounds,  which  are  cared  for  by  the  counties;  general 
support  of  the  schools  which  are  under  the  Territory ;  and  the  cost 
of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes. 

The  specific  property  taxes  are  on  carriages,-  carts,  etc.,  $2  and  $5; 
on  bicycles,  $1 ;  and  on  automobiles,  1  cent  a  pound,  all  of  which 
goes  to  the  counties  for  road  purposes;  and  on  dogs,  $1,  which  goes 
to  the  counties  for  general  purposes. 

The  personal  taxes  are  poll,  $1 :  road,  $2 ;  school,  $2 ;  paid  by  males 
from  20  to  60  years  of  age.  Of  tnese  tne  counties  take  the  poll  taxes 
for  general  purposes  and  the  road  taxes  for  road  purposes,  and  the 
Territory  taKes  the  school  taxes  for  school  purposes.  Under  act  of 
the  1915  legislature,  effective  July  1,  1915,  2^  per  cent  of  the  school 
taxes  collected  is  to  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund  for  teachers' 
pensions. 

The  general  income  tax  is  2  per  cent  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $1,500. 
This  goes  to  the  Territory  for  general  purposes.  A  special  income 
tax  of  1  per  cent  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000  was  used  by  the 
Territory  for  immigration  and  conservation  purposes,  evenly  divided. 
The  law  providing  for  this  tax  for  specinc  purposes  lapsed,  and 
immigration  and  conservation  are  now  provided  for  out  of  general 
revenues.    The  1915  legislature  passed  an  act,  effective  January  1, 

1916,  which  continues  in  force  up  to  and  including  December  31, 

1917,  which  replaces  the  one  referred  to  herein  and  provides  for  an 
additional  income  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  all  corporation  incomes  and 
upon  individual  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000,  to  be  used  by  the  Terri- 
tory for  general  purposes. 

The  inheritance  and  insurance  taxes  go  to  the  Territory  for  general 
purposes.  The  inheritance  tax  rates  on  direct  inheritances  in  excess 
of  $5,000  by  persons  other  than  aliens  and  nonresidents  of  the  United 
States  are  as  follows: 

1)  per  cent  on  amonnts  between $5, 000  and  |20, 000 

2  per  cent  on  amounts  between—^ 20, 000  and    50, 000 

2i  per  cent  on  amounts  between 50, 000  and  100, 000 

3  per  cent  on  amounts  between 100,000  and  250,000 

8}  per  cent  on  amounts  over 250, 000 
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And  those  on  collateral  inheritances  in  excess  of  $500  by  persons 
other  than  aliens  and  nonresidents  of  the  United  States  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

3   per  cent  on  amounts  between $500  and    $5, 000 

5  per  cent  on  amounts  between 6. 000  and    20, 000 

5i  per  cent  on  amounts  between 20, 000  and    50, 000 

6  per  cent  on  amounts  between 50, 000  and  100, 000 

6i  per  cent  on  amounts  over 100, 000 

The  rate  on  inheritances  by  aliens  or  nonresidents  of  the  United 
States  in  excess  of  $600  is  10  per  cent. 

The  insurance  tax  is  2  per  cent  of  gross  premiums,  less  return 
premiums  and  reinsurance,  and  in  the  case  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies less  expenses  also.  A  special  insurance  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
payable  by  insured,  on  premiums  of  fire  insurance  policies  in  non- 
authorized  companies  was  provided  by  the  1915  legislature,  the  same 
to  ffo  to  the  Territory  for  general  purposes. 

The  following  table  of  taxes  collected  during  the  period  shows 
the  Anglo-Saxon  population  as  carrying  the  larger  portion  of  this 
burden.  The  total  increase  over  the  previous  period  is  $660,114.73, 
the  increase  for  Anglo-Saxons  being  $597,605.74. 

Taxes  collected  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1917,  by  races,  etc.,  of  taxpayers, 
inclusive  of  interest,  penalties,  and  costs. 


EZind  of  taxes,  etc. 


Anglo- 
Saxons. 


Hawal- 

lans. 


Portu- 
eaese  and 
opanish. 


Japanese. 


Total. 


Real  propertv: 

CorporatKnis,  Anns,  etc 

Other    than     oorpoitetions, 

firms,  etc 

Personal  property: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc 

Other    than     corporations, 

firms,  etc 

Specific  property:  Automobiles, 

carriases,  etc 

Personal:  Poll,  road,  and  school. . 
Income,  general: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc 

Other    than    corporations, 

firms,  etc 

Income,  special: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc 

Other    than     corporations, 
firms,  etc 

Total 8,824,018.76 


S863,065.46 

288,076.00 

1,060,676.51 

46,801.91 

83,813.04 
35,252.20 

683,660.21 
96,241.52 

341,629.44 
20,911.57 


66,104.85 

180,168.10 

5,14&20 

19,226.95 

9,349.44 
18,455.10 

862.60 
6,803.35 

168.80 
1,607.77 


81,969.82 

54,653.14 

4,132.65 

6,903.66 

11,671.10 
52,307.10 

788.06 

2,680.06 

303.96 

534.48 


85,813.23 

34,066.26 

17,534.27 

23,604.92 

10,544.22 
22,962.50 

1,168.01 

816.97 

583.43 

192.95 


86,242.28 

15,028.09 

9,241.55 

37,602.10 

37,194.29 
146,365.75 

2,812.62 

2,467.44 

1,401.48 

416.45 


8083,005.64 

572,801.50 

1,096,733.18 

134,409.54 

152,572.99 
275,432.65 

688,791.50 

111,009.86 

844,177.13 

23,743.22 


246,485.16 


136,204.07 


117,376.76  258,772.05 


4,382,856.80 
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Assessments  of  real  and  personal  property^  hy  fiscal  years,  since  organization 
of  Territorial  government. 


Fbcalyear. 

Real 
property. 

Personal 
property. 

TotaL 

1901 

85a,M7,S90 

tifl.  r>9l.  587 
m,  i:i7,  i:i75 
O, -ini,  y79 
f-7,f.^f:k,f,iS6 
f-i*, 'Ai^.  :i37 
t-i.^^l,':O0 
ftii,  yj4>.  1182 
<1i,4i't,  fl5 
7.s,7-i^.s28 
77 ,  "^^ ' ,  ^26 

ii:i,.'^Vri,S10 

■n  ,..-.  ^95 

23 

14 

'.:  .          01 

862.  i^?.\  rs38 
a2,aiA^,2i6 

63,^37:,,  f-07 
eo.a^l,  :i26 
66,415,144 

66,14^,^44 
65,351,150 
70,470,205 
74,47f>,V44 

S5,iNJ,  744 

81,  347.  a&l 

70  VM\  :lSl 

..,      gg 

15 
18 

8121, 172, 9S 

]902 

122,910,803 

1003 

120,812,682 
123,886,504 

1904 

1905 

133,924,100 

1906 

181,175,015 

1907     

131,051,221 

1908 

132,290,182 

1900 

188,910,820 

1910     ..             

150,288,467 
154,584,033 
176,884,801 
175,201,161 
161,197,220 
178,001,222 
208,970,229 
281,920,919 

1911 

1912 

1913                            

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1917,  hy  taxation  divisions. 


Taxation  divisions. 

Real 
property. 

property. 

Total,  1917. 

Total,  1916. 

Peroont 

iDcrease, 

1917. 

First,  dty  and  county  of  Honolulu. . 
Second,  county  of  Maui 

886,528,200 
24,245,903 
27,945,848 
10,610,980 

840,075,650 
10,467,187 
22,238,668 
11,799,418 

8115,803,850    8101,790,014 
43,713,180  !      37.S27.250 

'IL95 
15.15 

Third,  oountv  of  Hawaii. ............ 

.•iO,  184, 511 
22,410,378 

45,495,110 
22,157,855 

9.34 

Fourth  ootint V  of  ymiAl 

L16 

Total  for  the  Territory    

120,340,001 

102,580,918 

231,020,010 

206,970,220 

10  78 

Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1917,  by  reuses,  etc.,  of 

taxpayers. 


Real  property. 

Personal  property. 

Total 
assessed 

value. 

Per- 

CWlt 

Taxpayers. 

Number 

tax. 
payers. 

Assessed 
value. 

Number 

tax- 
payers. 

Assessed 
value. 

701 
8,243 
6.180 
1,051 
2,471 
1,025 

180,006,477 

25,105,803 

15,373,085 

2,816,541 

4,872,065 

1,364,140 

771 
2,060 
2,213 
2,005 
1,577 
3,851 

100,332,484 
3,622,442 
1,747,938 
2.889,641 
806  337 
8,792,076 

8170,838,961 
28,728,885 
17,121,923 
6,006,182 
6,589,302 
5,158,216 

78.45 

Anfflo-S&xonfl  ••......•••••••••• 

12.43 

Hawaiians .........r.-r-..T 

7  84 

Chinese  

X18 

Portuguese  and  Spanish 

2.40 

JMMinese 

2.22 

Total 

14,680 

129,310,001 

12,467 

102,580,918      231,920,919 

100.00 

Cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes,  years  ended  June  SO} 

Fiscal  year. 

Actual  cost. 

Percent- 

sgeof 

amount 

coUected. 

Fiscal  year. 

Actual  cost. 

Percent- 
age of 
amount 
collected. 

1901  

.     854.906.06 
83,80a83 
70,194.46 
71,882.16 
59,885.71 
73, 85a  92 
86,711.41 
87,180.18 
82.768.42 

4.52 
3.81 
4.25 
4.24 
8.66 
*2.83 
3.78 
8.64 
8.08 

!  1910 

865,582:11 
83.518.50 
73, 52!).  67 
78,088.02 
81,862.88 
89,780.99 
86,480l08 
92^719.92 

2.56 

1902 

1911 

2.14 

1908 

1  1912 

2.48 

1904 

1913 

2.44 

1905 

,  1914 

X86 

1908 

1915 

2.97 

1907 

1916 

X29 

1908 

1  1917 

2.12 

1900 

1 

^Not  inoKidinf  inheritance  and  insurance  taxes. 

■For  porpoaes  of  comparison,  8.81  should  be  used  instead  of  3.83 
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During  the  last  fiscal  year  a  total  of  62  corporations  were  created 
and  45  dissolved,  as  follows: 


Created.     Dtasolyed. 


Mercantile 

Agricultural 

Bank 

Eleemosynary... 

Trust 

Savings  and  loan. 

Total 


Leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  758  domestic  corporations,  an 
increase  of  17  in  all.  The  total  capitalization  of  domestic  corpora- 
tions other  than  eleemosynary,  etc.,  is  $170,076,228,  an  increase  of 
$8,160,700,  or  4.7  per  cent  for  tne  year.  Foreign  corporations  to  the 
number  of  153,  as  compared  with  154  of  the  preceding  year,  are 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory.  Two  national  banks  also 
do  business  in  the  Territory,  as  comi)ared  with  five  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  classea,  number,  and  capitalization  of  the  domestic  cor- 
porations now  in  existence  incorporated  before  and  after  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 

Hawaiian  corporations. 


Class. 


Number. 


Incorpo- 
rated before 
Aug.  12, 
1888. 


Inoorpo> 
rated  after 


Total. 


CapitaL 


Incorpo- 
rated before 
Aug.  12, 

iSs. 


Incorpo- 
rated after 


Total. 


Agricultural 

Mercantile 

Railroad 

Streetcar 

Steamship 

Bank 

Savings  and  loan.. 

Trust 

Insurance 

Eleemosynary  — 


107 
361 

4 
2 


6 
13 
8 
2 
123 


154 

401 

0 

2 

1 

7 

13 

7 

2 

157 


$47,865,750 
19,607,625 
7^370,000 


3,000,000 
600,000 


135,732,960 

43,223,943 

7,129,960 

1,960,000 


200,000 


1,660,000 
746,000 
800,000 
200,000 


183,696,700 

62,831,568 

14,499,900 

1,950,000 

3,000,000 

2,250,000 

746,000 

1,000,000 

200,000 


Total. 


129 


624 


753 


78,643,375 


91,432,853 


170,076,228 


Income  taxes  *  collected  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1917 ,  by  races,  etc,  of  tax- 
payers. 


General  Income. 

Special  hioome. 

Total. 

Taxpayers. 

Number 

Ux- 
payers. 

Amount  col- 
lected. 

Number 
tax- 
payers. 

Amount  col- 
lected. 

Per- 
oentage. 

Corporations,  firms,  etc 

AD^o-8a.tons 

365 
1,887 
195 
82 
120 
40 

$688,750.64 
97,860.61 
6,676.75 
2,402.64 
2,643.75 
751.92 

348 

353 

22 

20 

17 

6 

$344,142.98 

20,876.35 

1,694.27 

447.95 

522.73 

191.45 

$1,032,902.62 

118,736.96 

8,371.02 

2,860.59 

8,166.48 

943.37 

88.51 
10.18 

Hawailans 

.72 

Japanese 

.24 

Portuguese  and  Spanish 

Chinese 

.27 
.08 

Total 

2,689 

799,095.31 

766 

367,875.73 

1,166,971.04 

100  00 

1  Exclusive  of  interest,  penalties  and  oosts. 
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BANKS. 

Twenty-two  banks  were  in  operation  during  the  year.  These  were 
distributed  as  follows :  Eight  in  Honolulu,  one  each  at  Schofield  and 
Waipahu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu ;  three  at  Hilo,  one  each  at  Honokaa, 
North  Kona,  and  North  Kohala,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii;  one  each 
at  Wailuku,  Kahului,  Paia,  and  Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Maui; 
and  one  each  at  Lihue  and  Waimea,  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  Two  are 
national  banks,  namely,  one  at  Honolulu  and  one  on  the  island  of 
Maui.  One  of  the  banks  is  solely  a  savings  bank,  two  are  solely  com- 
mercial, and  the  remainder  are  both  commercial  and  savings  banks. 


Depo9it9  in  banks  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 

nscal  yean. 

Namber 
of  banks. 

CommArdal  de- 
posits Dec.  31. 

Savl^dejosits 

Total. 

1901 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

11 

11 

11 

11 

16 

17 

17 

18 

19 

19 

22 

13,857,413.16 
4,094,919.90 
3,694,965.00 
4,159,078.89 
3,993,052.90 
5,022,495.26 
4,966,043.04 
5,074,836.16 
6,334,991.42 
9,033,385.97 
10,289,707.89 
12,667,16X39 
11,641,901.30 
10,371,874.60 
12,378,041.53 
17,317,339.40 
22,486,524.31 

1804,718.01 
1,073,581.56 
1,102,707,24 
1,372  157.00 
1,695,326.76 
2,527,943.96 
2, 3n,  554. 40 
2,588,722.9 
8,322,827.79 
4,290,919.57 
5,020,555.62 
5,531,978.11 
6,884,395.72 
6,275,790.63 
7,736,569.32 
9,061,910.28 
10,905,496.70 

84,663,13L17 

1902 

5,168,501.46 

1903 

4,797,672.34 

19(M 

6,531,335.89 

1905 

6168^379.66 

1906 :.... 

7,550.439.22 

1907 

7.743,596.44 

1908 

7,663.550.03 

1909 

9,657,819.21 

1910 

13,321,30154 
15,310,363^51 

1911 

1912 

I8,188,13&50 
17,026,297.02 

1913 

1914 

16,647,665.23 

1915 

20,114,610.85 

1916 

96,379,249.68 

1917 

32,692,021.01 

Savings-bank  accounts,  by  races,  June  SO,  iiHt, 


Races. 


Japanese. . . 

Chinese 

Hawaiians.. 
Portuguese. 
A  U  others.. 

Total. 


Population,  1916. 


Estimated.  Per  cent. 


93,136 
21,770 
88,920 
23,650 
65,880 


40.00 
9.35 
16.71 

iai6 

23.78 


232,856        100.00 


Aooounti. 


Number. 


7,393 
2,724 
5,329 
4,343 
11,470 


31,259 


Percent. 


23.65 
8.71 
17.05 
13.80 
36.70 


Average. 


8115.87 
267.21 
99.65 
340.87 
576.44 


Teposits. 


Total. 


1856,643.08 

727,801.63 

631,088.23 

1,478,219.27 

6,611,713.64 


Percent. 


&39 
7.13 
5.20 
14.40 
64.79 


100.00 


826.48  10,206,496.70  1        IOOlOO 


INSURANCE. 

An  insurance  bureau  under  the  treasury  department  has  been  in 
operation  14  years.  Statistics  for  the  foregoing  period  only  are 
available. 

Insurance  companies  pay,  in  lieu  of  other  taxes,  a  tax  of  2  per  cent 
on  gross  premiums,  less  return  premiums  and  reinsurance,  and,  in  the 
case  of  life  insurance  companies,  less  expenses  also.  In  addition,  in- 
surance agents  are  required  to  pay  certain  license  fees,  and  there  are 
also  filing  and  other  fees. 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  Territory 
in  1916,  the  last  year,  was  98,  namely :  Fifty  fire,  5  fire  and  automo- 
bile; 2  fire,  automobile,  and  marine;  1  fire,  automobile,  accident  and 
health,  fidelity  and  surety,  plate  glass,  package,  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation; 1  fire,  automobile,  fidelity  and  surety,  plate  glass,  and 
workmen's  compensation;  4  fire  and  marine;  10  life;  1  life  and  acci- 
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dent  and  health;  5  marine;  1  marine  and  automobile;  1  marine,  auto- 
mobile, and  property  damage;  3  accident  and  health;  1  accident  and 
health,  automobile,  burglary,  employers'  liability,  property  damage, 
workmen's  compensation ;  1  accident  and  health,  au 


and  workmen' 
fidelity  and  surety; 


automobile. 
1  accident  and  health,  automobile,  employers' 


ployers'  liability,  fidelity  and  surety,  plate  glass,  property  damage, 
.  and  workmen's  compensation ;  1  accident  and  health,  burglary,  em- 
ployers' liability,  fidelity  and  surety,  and  property  damage;  1  acci- 
dent and  health,  burglary,  employers'  liability,  fidelity  and  surety. 


tion ;  1  fidelity  and  surety ;  2  plate  glass.    All  except  two  of  these  are 
foreign  companies. 
The  statistics  are  for  calendar  years. 

Insurance  written,  premiums,  and  losses  paid,  calendar  year  1916. 


Class. 


Xnsuranoe 
written. 


Premiums. 


Renewal 
premiums. 


elaims,  etc., 
pefd. 


Fire 

Marine 

Life 

Accident  and  health 

Automobile 

Burglary 

Employers'  liability 

Fidelity  and  surety 

Plate  glass 

Padcage 

Property  damage 

Workmen's  compensation. 


Total... 
ToUlinl915. 


S39,784,264.66 
99,875,114.35 
4,068,336.00 


Increase  in  1916.. 
Decrease  in  1916. . 


$092,232.96 

302,488.43 

182,038.60 

45,701.67 

40,301.09 

676.85 

7,460.13 

44,073.30 

2,684.15 

205.35 

8,807.14 

101,485.89 


1749,672.47 


863,217.44 
18, 233;  73 

166,129.09 
6,329.96 
4,928.18 


2,665.00 

8,779.48 

316.84 


979.50 
18,762.87 


143,747,715.01 
114,960,667.14 


1,423,155.68 
1,227,172.42 


749,672.47 
645,315.50 


274,282.71 
973,928.11 


28,767,047.87 


195,983.16 


104,366.97 


0,695.40 


Comparative  statement  of  fire  insurance  business  transacted  in  the 
of  Hawaii  for  the  calendar  years  1903-1916,  inclusive. 

Territory 

Year. 

Insurance 
written. 

Premiums. 

Losses,  claims, 
etc.,  paid. 

Percentage 

loss  to 

amount 

insured. 

Loss  paid 
for  each 
SlOOpre- 
mium. 

1908 

819,888,471.92 
20,374,737.27 
22,350,550.00 
21,928,280.95 
23,270,292.95 
25.214,465.13 
25,239,096.86 
24,343,508.77 
26,527,407.86 
27,131,432.65 
28,385,448.72 
29,632,953.11 
36,014,438.62 
39,784,264.66 

1364,628.51 
364,M7.07 
877,762.00 
389,913.91 
443,361.19 
446.086.44 
480,361.49 
506,362.80 
549,456.92 
585,292.56 
567,821.25 
558,888.90 
602.634.14 
692,232.98 

1153,261.17 
96,215.63 
28,456.00 
166,249.64 
37,512.67 
39,096.52 
10.259.71 
69,778.62 
95,4M.35 
47,78L56 
87,630.79 
64,762.95 
82,m.21 
53,217.44 

0.0077 
.0047 
.0013 
.0076 
.0016 
.0015 
.0004 
.0028 
.0036 
.0017 
.0030 
.0021 
.0023 
.0013 

842.00 

1904 

26.30 

1905 

7.53 

1906 

43.63 

1907 

8.50 

1906 

8.80 

1909 

2.09 

1910 

13.70 

1911 

17.38 

1913 

8.16 

1918 

16.43 

1914 

11.68 

1915 

18.68 

1916 

7.66 

Total 

370,094,352.47 

6,938.650.16 

1,031,888.26 

1.0028 

> 14.86 

I  Average. 
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COMMERCE. 

Imports  and  exports,  hy  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial  gov- 
ernment. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total 
imports 

and 
exports. 

Years. 

United 
8tates.i 

Foreign 
oountiies. 

Total. 

United 
States. 

Forelm 
countries. 

Total. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

112,675.026 
11,987,050 
11,703.519 
13,224.566 
14,225,210 
15.303,325 
17,391.406 
20,531.913 
22.322,121 
23.095,878 
29,129,400 
29.267,690 
20,348,832 
28,029,681 
39,875,390 

1?  S26,633 
I  <d6,583 
42,013 
W,641 
114,964 
75,242 
51,709 
82,399 
33,574 
06,334 
90,449 
08.444 
73,531 
82,558 
16.023 
68,529 
82,961 

82,826,633 
3,036,583 
15,817,039 
15,784,691 
14,718,483 
16,499,806 
18,876,919 
19,985,724 
21,424,960 
25,138,247 
27,512,570 
28,694,322 
36,002,940 
35,550,257 
26,064,855 
34,006,210 
46,358,341 

827,035,885 
24,730,060 
26,242,869 
25,157,255 
86,114,985 
26,884,210 
29,134,467 
41,640.815 
40,437,352 
46,183,649 
41,207,041 
55,076,165 
42,713.294 
40,678,827 
62,306,507 
64,445,631 
74,480,119 

1117.-058 

"V^.M7 

5^569 

47  820 

■'■'  541 

S13 

M4 

MO 

Hi   153 

^.m 

730,642 
373,273 
758,646 
015,245 
61,849 
225,221 
636,864 

2i.  7&15.  607 

i-KL>rn..'*7S 

-'■^,381 

:_•.£!'*. 456 

'K^.A^S^    ISA 

4l.^vH,<17a 

64,  i\lQ.  SH 
7.^  UiK^Si 

130,880.476 
27,830,190 
42,0a2,4n 
40,969,566 
50.808,000 
43.440,331 
47.741,300 
62.224,179 
61,946,464 
71,624,659 
69,451,153 
84,143,760 
79,474.880 
77,144,329 
88,433,211 
96,760.062 

121,474,321 

Total.... 

311,534,825 

76,355,777 

887,800,603 

705,870,031 

5,202,757 

710,662,788 

1,006,553,300 

1  These  figures  include  specie  except  for  the  last  six  years,  but  since  1903  most  of  the  specie  has  been 
handled  through  the  post  office  by  registered  mail,  and  the  amount  thereof  is  not  included  in  this  table. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  coin  other  than  those  made  through  the  mails 
were:  From  the  United  States,  $1098,800;  from  foreign  countries,  nothing;  to  the  United  States,  8300,815; 
to  foreign  countries,  1751,501;  total,  84^065,116. 

*  Not  kept. 

.   Imports  and  exports,  hy  countries,  fiscal  years  1916  and  1917. 


Countries. 


Imports. 


1016 


1917 


Exports. 


1016 


1917 


Australia  and  Tasmania. . 
Other  British  Oceania.... 
British  India. 


ChUe 

France 

Germany 

Hongkong 

Japan 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  foreign 


8255,060 

43,455 

1,183,878 

18,718 

681,487 

3,906 

170 

380,192 

8,113,622 

73,160 

319,881 


8164,571 

70,166 

1,130,449 

28,405 

7;  902 

2,507 

428,126 

8,406,571 

86,662 

258,234 


810,832 

33,115 

28 

54,323 


88,684 

76,194 

453 

189,707 

40 


3,317 

50,121 

454 

83,036 


5,348 
203,752 

7,744 
173,942 


Total  foreign 6,068,520 

United  States 28,029,681 


6,482,951 
39,875,390 


225,221 
64,445,631 


635,864 
74,480,119 


Grand  total 34,098,210 


46,356,341 


64,670,852 


75,115,983 


Domestic  exports,  by  articles,  fiscal  years  1916  and  1917, 


Articles. 


United  States,  1917. 


Quantity.       Value. 


Sugar 

Raw 

Refined 

Coffee,  raw 

Fruits  and  nuts  1 

Rice. 

Hides 

Other 


Total.. 


Poundt. 
1, 127, 825, 256 160, 137, 962 
84,779,800     2,608,202 


1,980,722 


3,527,846 
1,481,717 


1,160,505,341 


206 

8,179|l78 
165,779 
205,216 

2,600,282 


74,367,997 


Foreign,  1017. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Lbt, 


32,741 
378584,749 


3,120 


Value. 


•2,108 
05,190 
176,217 


749 
350,544 


630,610624,806 


Total,  1017. 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 
1,127,825,256860,137,962 


Value. 


34,812,541 
2,565,471 


8,527,846 
1,484,837 


1,170,215,951 


2,605,310 
391,568 

8,355,395 
165,779 
295,965 

3,040,826 


74,992,805 


Total,  1916. 


Quantity. 


Vahie. 


Poundi. 
1,110,134,528  852,507,285 

27,033,700   1,902,290 
2,717,023       418,607 

I  6,880,705 

3,671,043,      143,130 
1,411,873,      280,623 

'  2,493,691 


1,144,969,067  64,614,331 


1  Mostiy  pineapples. 
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Customs  receipts,  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Placal  year. 

Amount. 

1                     Fiscal  year. 

Amount 

1000  (half  of  June) 

145,533.00 

l,2ig,61&03 

i,;^2:,rii&23 

l,l.<:i,077.83 
l,^-!MB2.16 

i/jk,;m.13 

L4f»^,>i43.48 
1,&50,I57.32 
1,^90,^70.01 

1010 

tl,  575, 319. 15 
1,654,76L34 
1,643,197.37 
1,860,513.80 
1,184,416.12 
1,019,534.63 

1001 

1911 

1003 

1912 

1003 

1913 

1004 

1014 

1005 

1915 

1906 

1916 

1,161,051.12 

1007 

1917 

1,160,084.80 

1006 

Total 

1000 

22,900,258.79 

The  following  tables  do  not  include  interisland  traflBc,  which  is 
extensive  and  all  in  American  vessels,  or  American  transports,  naval 
vessels^  and  vessels  calling  for  bunker  coal,  of  which  many  call  at 
Hawaiian  ports. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  by  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Terri- 
torial government. 


Yew. 


Entered. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Cleared. 


Number. 


Tons. 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1004 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Total 


705 
503 
551 
488 
486 
453 
428 
416 
301 
437 
427 
431 
483 
447 
456 
453 
480 


952, 5(M 

':tA2, 110 

i,ijia,}Mi 

1 , 1 &o, \ 18 

L370.:J15 

1,4:S7,305 
1,374.511 


701 
507 
552 
407 
452 
450 
430 
412 
304 
427 
431 
420 
476 
445 
486 
461 
470 


042,081 

018,547 

971,359 

936,637 

973,379 

1,012,807 

1,046,141 

1,009,338 

1,150,740 

1,293,875 

1,347,371 

1,350,109 

1,577,103 

1,643,558 

1,574,845 

1,469,617 

1,300,831 


8,134 


20,748,303 


8,078 


20,684,216 


Value  carried  by  American  and  foreign  vessels. 

Fiscal  year  1916. 

Fiscal  year  1017. 

Veaseli. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Amorlcan 

839,425,654 
4,673,556 

164,495,106 
175,744 

103,920,763 
4,848,300 

141,081,066 
5,374,275 

"^•^iSS 

1115,733,743 

Foreign 

5,751,581 

Total 

84,098,210 

64,670,853 

98,760,463 

46,358,341  |      75,115,083 

131,474,331 
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Vessels,  by  ports,  fiscal  year  1917, 


Porte. 

In  coastwise  trade.i 

In  foreign  trade. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Clearad. 

Number. 

260 

48 

15 

7 
3 

Tons. 

726,007 

77,557 

17,948 

4  706 

2,177 

Number. 

277 

*  36* 

17 

14 

9 

Tom. 

810.642 

64.870 

21,422 

9,482 

7,471 

Number. 

149 

0 

1 
6 
0 

Tmu. 
538,783 

1,778 

4,058 

0 

iViiiRMr. 
126 
1 
0 
0 
0 

70M. 

476.139 

Hilo 

1.105 

Kahului 

0 

Koloa 

0 

yabiikona 

n 

Total 

333 

828,907 

858 

913,587 

156 

545,514 

126 

477. 2U 

1  Includes  vessels  in  traffic  between  this  Territory  and  the  mainland,  but  not  Teasels  azdoalYaljr  in 
traflRc  between  the  islands. 
Transports  and  vessels  calling  for  bunker  ooal  or  fuel  oil  not  tnoluded  In  above. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

The  progress  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  peculiarly  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  transportation  facilities,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  situate  in  the  mid-Pacific,  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
islands  and  compelled  to  look  to  the  continental  United  States  as  a 
market  for  its  products  and  also  a  supply  depot  for  its  needs. 

The  tourist  business  is  yearly  showing  a  large  increase  and  as  a 
consequence  closer  attention  is  of  necessity  paid  to  this  phase  of 
transportation.     (See  also  "  Harbors,") 

The  principal  features  in  the  matter  of  transportation  are 
(1)  interisland  traffic;  (2)  traffic  between  the  Territory  and  the 
mainland;  (3)  trans-Paeific  traffic,  making  Honolulu  a  port  of  call, 
which  item  is  anticipated  to  show  a  large  increase  due  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  and  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in 
Europe;  (4)  overland  traffic  on  the  several  islands. 

IKTEBISLAKD  TRAFFIC. 

The  Interisland  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.)  conducts  the  major 
portion  of  the  interisland  traffic,  operating  a  fleet  of  17  steamers, 
varying  in  length  from  117.5  to  262  feet  and  from  10  to  18  feet 
draft;  from  268  to  1,566  gross  tons  and  irom  192  to  940  net  tons. 
The  total  tonnage  is  11,178  gross  and  7,190  net.  During  the  fiscal 
period  covered  in  this  report  this  company  carried  79,215  passengers 
and  402,093  tons  of  freight,  an  increase  of  13,426  passengers  and  a 
decrease  of  43,074  tons  of  freight  as  compared  with  the  previous 
period. 

During  the  year  this  company  suffered  the  loss  of  two  of  her 
steamers;  the  Maui,  404  tons  net,  being  wrecked  off  the  coast  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  Hamakua,  341  tons  net,  abandoned  at  sea  on  ac- 
count of  fire. 

The  Oahu  Shipping  Co.  operates  a  fleet  of  seven  steamers,  which 
carried  approximately  40,000  tons  of  freight  during  the  year.'  No 
passenger  traffic  is  handled  by  this  company. 
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TBAVFIC  WITH  THE  MAINLAND. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  which  has  been  in  the 
Hawaiian  trade  since  January,  1901,  nas  handled  a  majority  of  the 
freight  traffic  between  the  Territory  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  either 
by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  overland.  The  company  then  made 
arrangements  with  the  transcontinental  railroads  for  the  handling 
of  sugar,  which  it  had  contracted  to  deliver  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  company  has  retained  two  of  its  largest  steam- 
ers— the  Texan  and  Mexican^  each  with  a  capacity  of  14,000  tons — 
for  the  transportation  of  this  su^ar  from  Hawaiian  Island  ports  to 
San  Francisco,  from  which  port  it  is  transferred  to  the  railroads  for 
delivery  in  the  eastern  market.  According  to  present  estimates, 
approximately  280,000  tons  of  sugar  will  be  shipped  this  year  by 
these  two  vessels.  The  abandonment  of  the  New  York-Huwaiian 
Island  service  meant  also  the  abandonment  of  the  Seattle  and 
Tacoma-Hawaiian  Island  service,  as  the  company  did  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  maintaining  a  service  between  Hawaii  and  the  Northwest 
without  its  direct  connection  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  way  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  resume  its 
direct  service  from  New  York  to  the  islands,  from  Seattle  and  Ta- 
coma  to  the  islands  and  return,  following  the  close  of  the  war  and  a 
resumption  of  normal  conditions.  The  fleet  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  consists  of  19  vessels,  of  which  2  are  en- 
gaged in  the  Hawaiian  Island  trade,  as  stated  above,  the  remain- 
ing 17  running  to  Europe  and  to  South  American  ports  from  New 
York  City, 

The  Matson  Navigation  Co.  handles  the  larger  portion  of  traffic, 
freight  and  passenger,  between  the  Territory  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  operates  a  fieet  of  nine  steamships  between  Puget  Sound  ports, 
San  Francisco,  and  Hawaiian  ports  of  call.  A  regular  passenger 
and  freight  service  is  maintained  between  San  Francisco  and  Hono- 
lulu on  a  28-day  schedule,  which  allows  for  weeklv  sailings  in  either 
direction,  the  following  vessels  bein^  operated  in  this  service: 
Matsonia,  17,250  tons ;  licensed  capacity,  329  passengers;  WUheh 
mvncLj  13,000  tons;  licensed  capacity,  223  passengers;  Manoa^  13,000 
tons;  licensed  capacity,  90  passengers;  maui^  17,250  tons;  licensed 
capacity,  315  passengers.  The  Mauri  and  Matsonia^  after  arriving 
at  Honolulu,  make  side  trips  to  Hilo  and  return,  while  the  Manoa 
and  Wilhelmina  make  side  trips  to  Kahului  and  return,  giving  these 
ports  a  biweekly  service  direct  from  San  Francisco  via  Honolulu* 
The  freight  service  of  this  line  consists  of  the  steamships  Lurline. 
Hyades^  and  Enterprise;  auxiliary  power  vessels,  R.  P.  Rithst  ana 
Annie  Johnson.  The  Enterprise  is  in  direct  service  between  San 
Francisco  and  Hilo  and  does  not  call  at  other  island  ports.  The 
balance  of  the  vessels  in  the  freight  service  call  at  various  island 
ports,  including  Port  Allen,  Kahului,  Kaanapali,  Hana,  Mahukona, 
and  Hilo. 

The  Great  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  renewed  for  the  tour- 
ist season  of  1916  and  1917  their  service  in  the  Hawaiian  trade  with 
the  steamship  Great  Northern  on  November  14,  1916,  continuing 
every  20  days,  approximately,  until  April  22,  1917,  leaving  Hono- 
lulu, making  in  all  nine  trips. 

This  15,000-ton  steamer  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000  and  has 
dimensions  of  524  feet  in  length,  63  feet  in  width,  and  50  feet  in 
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depth,  has  triple  Parsons  turbine  engines,  and  holds  the  record  for 
speedy  her  trip  of  December  6,  1915,  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco, 
breaking  all  records  by  24  hours. 

This  steamer  carried  on  her  inward  voyages  a  total  of  3,106  pas- 
sengers and  outward  3,920,  making  an  average  of  390  passengers 
each  wayi    Freight  carried  averaged  1,810  tons  each  way. 

It  is  anticipated  the  business  will  be  resumed  in  October,  1917, 
for  permanent  service,  the  schedule  to  cover  the  ports  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pedro,  Hilo,  and  Honolulu. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  operates  five  steamers  between  the  mainland 
and  the  Territory.  These  steamers  call  at  Honolulu  and  Kahului, 
carrying  bulk  cargoes  of  304,630  barrels  of  fuel  and  refined  oils  and 
also  cases  of  package  goods. 

The  Associated  Oil  Co.  operates  three  vessels,  and  during  the  year 
carried  167,674  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  506,564  gallons  of  gasoline,  277,- 
145  gallons  of  distillate,  55,747  gallons  of  kerosene,  5,779  gallons  of 
lubricating  oil. 

The  Union  Oil  Co.,  of  California,  operates  six  vessels,  with  capaci- 
ties varying  from  16,000  to  60,000  barrels.  During  the  year  they 
carried  521,990.55  barrels  to  Honolulu,  Kahului,  and  Hilo. 

A  number  of  American  vessels  visit  the  several  Hawaiian  ports 
with  lumber  and  other  freight  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

THBOUGH  SERVICE. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.^  which  sold  its  trans-Pacific  fleet 
of  steamers  in  August,  1915,  and  withdrew  from  the  Pacific,  resumed 
this  service  under  new  management,  commencing  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1916,  with  a  fleet  of  three  steamers,  the  Ecuador^  Venezuela^  and 
Colombia.  The  steamers,  built  in  Holland,  were  acquired  by  the 
company  and  put  in  the  foreign  trade  under  the  American  flag. 
They  are  regularly  calling  at  the  port  of  Honolulu  once  a  month 
outward  and  homeward. 

The  China  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  which  is  operating  the 
former  Pacific  Mail  steamer  China  on  the  old  Pacific  Mail  route,  has 
announced  the  purchase  of  the  American  steamer  Congress^  which 
is  to  be  rebuilt  and  remodeled,  and  the  company  hopes  to  have  the 
vessel  in  service  toward  the  end  of  1917.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  rename  the  vessel  Nanking. 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  of  Japan  now  operates  a  fleet  of  nine 
steamers  between  Japan,  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  and  South  Ameri- 
can ports,  all  of  which  vessels  make  regular  calls  at  Honolulu. 

The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  and  also  the  passenger  capacity  are  as 
follows:  Nippon  Maru^  11,000  tons,  licensed  capacity  514  passengers; 
Persia  Maru^  9,000  tons,  licensed  capacity  412  passengers;  Shiny o 
Maru^  22,000  tons,  licensed  capacity  1,022  passengers;  Tenyo  MarUj 
22,000  tons,  licensed  capacity  1,063  passengers;  Korea  Maru^  18,000 
tons,  licensed  capacity  832  passengers;  Siberia  Maru^  18,000  tons, 
licensed  capacity  833  passengers;  Kiyo  Maru^  17,200  tons,  licensed 
capacity  568  passengers;  Anyo  Maru^  18,500  tons,  licensed  capacity 
750  passengers;  and  Seiyo  Maru^  14,000  tons,  licensed  capacity  59l7 
passengers.  During  the  last  year  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  has  pur- 
chased and  placed  m  operation  the  Korea  Mara  and  Siberia  MarUj 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
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Of  the  nine  steamers  above  referred  to,  six  are  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Orient run,  and  the  balance,  namely  the  Kiyo  Mara.  Saiyo 
Maru^  and  Anyo  Maru^  are  on  the  South  American  run.  All  of  the 
South  American  steamers  call  at  the  port  of  Hilo  on  the  outward 
voyage  from  Japan. 

The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  of  Japan  service  has  been  withdrawn 
and  at  the  present  time  no  vessels  of  this  line  are  calling  at  this  port. 
It  is  not  known  when  this  service  will  be  resumed. 

The  Canadian-Australian  Boyal  Mail  Line  continues  to  operate 
but  two  passenger  and  freight  steamers  on  the  Sydney,  Auckland, 
Suva,  Honolulu,  and  Vancouver  route.  These  vessels  are  on  a  four- 
week  schedije  each  way.  One  steamer  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  13,500 
tons,  is  543  feet  in  length,  and  has  accommodations  for  667  passen- 
gers; the  other  a  gross  tonnage  of  8,075  tons,  is  450  feet  in  length, 
and  has  accommodations  for  400  passengers.  It  is  asserted  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  European  war  this  company  will  operate  an 
additional  steamer,  the  Avenger^  about  1,600  tons  larger  than  the 
Niagara^finA  revert  to  its  old  schedule  in  effect  prior  to  the  war. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  operates  three  steamers  on  a  three- 
week  schedule  between  San  Francisco  and  Sydney,  Australia,  making  • 
Honolulu  and  Samoa  en  route  and  <)onsuming  48  days  on  the  round 
trip.  Two  steamers  have  a  gross  tonnage  of  6,253  tons;  the  other 
a  gross  tonnage  of  5,789  tons.  The  three  steamers  are  each  400  feet 
long  and  have  accommodations  for  250  passengers.  The  Honolulu- 
San  Francisco  service  has  been  discontinued. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Steamship  Co.  operates  a  line  of 
freight  steamers  between  New  York  and  Japan  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  all  of  which  touch  at  Honolulu  on  their  way  to  the 
Orient  for  coal  and  supplies.  No  freight  or  passengers  are  taken 
from  this  port. 

The  Nederland  Royal  Mail  and  Rotterdam  Lloyd  Joint  Service 
operate  eight  steamers  on  a  40-day  service  between  Batavia,  Java, 
and  San  Francisco,  calling  on  their  regular  service  at  Honolulu, 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Narasaki,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Singapore,  and 
Batavia  fortnightly.  These  steamers  range  from  8,000  to  5,000  tons 
net;  average  length,  400  feet;  passenger  accommodations,  from  100 
to  250  persons  in  all  classes. 

A  number  of  sailing  vessels  continue  to  bring  general  merchandise 
and  coal  from  foreign  ports. 

STEAM  KAILBOADS. 
Statistics  of  steam  railroads. 
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STBEET  RAILBOADS. 

The  Honolulu  Bapid  Transit  &  Land  Co.  controls  and  operates  the 
only  street  railway  system  in  this  Territory,  same  being  located  in  the 
city  of  Honolulu.  It  is  an  electric  line,  partly  single  and  partly 
double  track.  During  the  year  'the  company  expended  for  better- 
ment of  the  system  $27,664.26.  Its  outstanding  capital  stock  is 
$1,600,000  and  bonds  $528,000.  Its  gross  income  for  the  calendar 
year  of  1916  was  $669,981.74,  an  increase  of  $70,417.29  over  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  Its  disbursements  were  $585,668.41,  an  increase 
of  $13,293.11.  The  number  of  fare  passengers  carried  was  13,213,700, 
an  increase  of  1,391,431  over  that  of.  the  previous  year ;  the  number 
of  free  passengers  carried,  being  principally  policemen,  letter  car- 
riers, and  firemen,  was  161,105,  an  increase  of  44,480.  School  chil- 
dren are  carried  at  half  rates.  The  car  mileage  was  2,019,936.19. 
The  franchise  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  a 
street  railway  system  in  the  district  of  South  Hilo,  island  of  Hawaii, 
which  was  ratified  by  Congress  on  Au^st  1,  1912,  and  subsequently 
amended  so  as  to  extend  the  time  in  which  construction  shall  be  com- 
menced, will  probably  be  the  subject  of  further  amendment  during 
the  coming  session  of  Congress.  It  is  expected  that  work  will  \^ 
commenced  on  this  road  by  1918. 

LIGHTHOUSES. 

Honolulu  is  the  headquarters  of  the  nineteenth  lighthouse  district, 
which  embraces  all  of  the  islands  comprising  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
and  certain  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

At  the  close  of  the  ^ear  there  were  in  commission  1  hyperradiant 
light,  2  second-order  hghts,  1  third-order  light,  2  fourth-order  lights. 
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1  fifth-order  light,  40  lens-lantern  lights,  2  electric  lights,  6  automatic 
acetylene  ^as  buoys,  and  1  lighthouse  vessel,  the  tender  Columhme. 

On  the  island  of  Hawaii  materials  and  apparatus  have  been  pur- 
chased and  work  is  under  way  changing  Kauhola  Point  light  station 
from  a  lens-lantern  light  to  a  fourth-order  incandescent  oil-vapor 
revolving  flash  light  At  Alia  Point  a  structural  steel  tower  has  b«en 
erected,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  an  automatic  acetylene 
light  01  a  higher  candlepower  than  the  lens  lantern  now  used  at  that 
station.  Both  of  these  projects  will  be  completed  during  the  early 
part  of  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

On  the  island  of  Maui  an  automatic  acetylene  gas  light  was  estab* 
lished  at  Kipahulu;  a  pyramidal  coQcrete  tower  was  erected  at 
Lahaina,  and  the  old  frame  structure  from  which  the  light  was  for- 
merly shown  was  dismantled.  Extensive  improvements  were  made 
at  Pauwela  and  Nakalele  Head  liffht  stations.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  acquire  a  site  for  the  establishment  of  an  automatic  acetylene 
light  at  Hanamanioa,  and  apparatus  and  equipment  are  on  hand  for 
the  gas  and  bell  buoy  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  at  Waihee  Reef 
upon  the. receipt  of  the  buoy. 

On  the  island  of  Kauai  an  automatic  acetylene  light  was  established 
at  Eukii  Point,  Nawiliwili  Harbor. 

On  the  island  of  Oahu  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  acauicd- 
tion  of  a  site  for  the  establishment  of  an  automatic  acetylene  lignt  at 
Eaena  Point. 

TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES. 

In  addition  to  the  cable  connection  between  both  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years, 
there  are  two  powerful  wireless  plants  which  link  the  Territory  to 
the  continental  United  States  and  the  Orient,  and  also  form  connec- 
tions in  the  world-girdle  wireless  system.  There  is  also  in  operation 
between  the  various  islands  a  wireless  system. 

Since  April  6,  1917,  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government, 
the  United  States  naval  authorities  have  taken  full  possession  oi 
all  radio  plants  in  the  Territory  and  are  at  present  operating  the 
Mutual,  Federal,  and  Marconi  stations  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Communication  Service  with  a  full  naval  per- 
sonnel. A  strict  censorship,  also  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Communication  Service,  has  been  maintained  at  the 
cable  office. 

On  March  1,  1901,  the  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  commenced  the 
operation  of  its  wireless  system  connecting  the  islands  of  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  Kauai,  Maui,  and  Molokai,  and  has  continued  ever  since. 
The  success  of  the  interisland  wireless  system  is  due  to  a  large  extent 
to  the  excellent  telephone  service  that  the  five  larger  islands  are  en- 
joying. Messages  are  telephoned  direct  to  the  party  for  whom  in- 
tended from  the  stations  on  the  varioud  islands,  with  the  exception 
of  a  direct  telegraph  line  connecting  the  city  of  Hilo,  Hawaii,  with 
the  wireless  station  of  that  island  at  Kawaihae.  In  the  cities  of 
Honolulu  and  Hilo  messages  are  delivered  by  messenger  boys.  In 
addition  to  the  interisland  service,  communication  is  maintained  be- 
tween the  Oahu  station  of  this  system,  situated  at  Wahiawa,  and 
ships  at  sea,  as  well  as  with  the  United   States  naval  station  at 
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Tutuila,  Samoa,  and  also  with  the  radio  station  at  Apia,  Samoa 
(British),  and  by  relay  with  this  station  with  the  French  possession 
of  Tahiti  (Society  Islands).  The  stations  of  this  company  are  lo- 
cated as  follows:  One  of  2-Kilowatt  and  one  of  10-kilowatt  power  at 
Wahiawa,  Oahu;  one  of  2  kilowatts  at  Lihue,  Kauai;  one  of  2  kilo- 
watts at  Lahaina,  Maui;  one  of  2  kilowatts  at  Kawaihae,  Hawaii; 
and  one  of  one-half  kilowatt  at  Kaunakakai,  Molokai. 

The  Federal  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  began  commercial  operation 
with  San  Francisco  in  August,  1912,  and  has  been  in  continuous  op- 
eration with  that  city  since  that  date.  This  company  has  one  station 
at  Heeia,  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  about  12  miles  from  the  city  of  Hono- 
lulu. A  city  office  is  maintained  in  Honolulu;  a  telegraph  wire 
connects  Honolulu  with  the  wireless  station  at  Heeia.  The  H^ia  sta- 
tion has  been  in  direct  communication  with  Arling[ton,  Va.,  also 
Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  a  distance  of  approximately  6,000  miles.  This  sta- 
tion has  also  been  in  communication  with  Darien,  Panama  Canal, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  heard  a  station  in  Germany  transmitting  mes- 
sages to  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  which  is  approximately  10,000  miles  from 
Honolulu.  It  is  also  used  for  communicating  with  ships  at  sea, 
and  has  been  in  direct  communication  with  ships  equipped  with  Fed- 
eral apparatus  at  a  distance  of  1,900  miles,  daylight.  This  station 
has  a  radius  of  about  6,000  miles  for  daylight  work,  for  which  30  to 
50  kilowatt  power  is  used.  There  are  three  towers — one  is  608  feet 
high  and  the  other  two  are  438  feet  each.  The  type  of  antenna  in  use 
is  Known  as  the  triangular  flat-top  and  the  system  is  known  as  the 
Poulsen  wireless  system.  Daylight,  night-letter,  and  week-end  let- 
ter services  are  maintained. 

The  most  important  undertaking  by  the  Marconi  Wireless  Tele- 
graph Co.  during  the  past  year  was  the  establishing  of  a  regular 
commercial  service  between  the  Kahuku  station,  on  the  island  of 
Oahu,  and  the  station  at  Funabasha,  Japan,  the  latter  having  been 
placed  in  commission  by  the  Japanese  Government.  This  service  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  November  15,  1916.  The  circuit  readily  de- 
veloped to  that  point  of  efficiency  where  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  additional  facilities  in  order  to  give  the  traffic  proper  and  prompt 
handling,  resulting  in  an  order  bemg  issued  by  the  executive  office 
in  New  x  ork  for  the  opening  of  the  Koko  Head  station  and  the  in- 
stallation of  the  latest  automatic  eouipment.  This  was  well  under 
way  when  war  was  apparent,  and  the  taking  over  of  the  company's 
properties  on  April  6,  1917,  by  the  Federal  Government  stopped  all 
progress.  Plans  are  under  way,  however,  to  resume  just  as  soon  as 
the  company  again  gets  possession  of  its  stations  on  this  island. 

The  distance  is  the  greatest  ever  undertaken  in  the  regular  traffic 
handling,  being  some  4,200  miles',  and  will  be  worked  direct.  Witii 
1,200  horsepower  or  over  350  kilowatt  power  available  at  Kahuku 
and  the  sister  stations  at  Bolinas,  Cal.,  and  Funabasha^  Japan,  it  is 
the  intention  to  handle  the  traffic  as  much  as  possible  direct  between 
California  and  Japan,  an  accomplishment  that  is  believed  can  be 
maintained  a  good  portion  of  the  time,  thereby  relieving  the  necessity 
for  relaying  the  through  business  at  Kahuku,  and  whi<£  would  mean 
the  direct  handling  of  traffic  nearly  5^000  miles. 

The  Koko  Head  and  Kahuku  stations  were  constructed  about  50 
miles  apart  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  working  both  directions  at 
the  same  time  by  means  of  the  automatic  equipment  that  was  being 
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installed  in  the  former  station.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  entire 
operating  force  at  Kahuku  will  be  transferred  to  Koko  Head  and  the 
transmission  at  the  Kahuku  plant  will  be  governed  by  distant  control 
by  means  of  land  line  connections. 

The  night-letter  and  week-end-letter  service  has  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  traflSc  is  made  up  of  that 
class  of  business  and  has  enabled  many  of  the  larger  firms  to  dis- 
pense with  their  code  books.  A  number  of  new  stations  were  com- 
pleted the  past  year  in  Alaska.  These,  with  the  different  other  shore 
and  hi^h-power  stations,  now  number  close  to  25  in  the  Pacific, 
embracing  Alaska  to  southern  California,  Hawaii,  and  Japan. 

The  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  (Ltd.),  besides  operating  an  inter- 
island  wireless  service,  as  described  herein,  operates  the  principal 
telephone  system  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  now  has  in  operation 
38  miles  of  cable  conduit,  90  miles  of  cable,  and  1,150  miles  of  open 
wire.  It  is  operating  a  total  of  6,971  instruments  as  of  December  31, 
1916,  together  with  475  time  clocks  and  time  stamps,  and  97  Denio 
fire-alarm  boxes.  On  the  island  of  Maui  the  Maui  Telephone  Co. 
has  in  operation  850  instruments,  with  1,762  miles  of  wire;  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii  the  Kohala  Telephone  Co.  (Ltd.)  has  in  operation 
101  instruments,  with  225  miles  of  wire;  on  the  same  island  the 
Hawaii  Telephone  Co.  has  in  operation  1,243  instruments,  with  2,400 
miles  of  wire  and  22,000  feet  of  underground  cable  ducts;  and  on 
the  island  of  Kauai  the  Kauai  Telephone  Co.  has  in  operation  238 
instruments,  with  433  miles  of  wire,  making  a  grand  total  of  90  miles 
of  cable  duct,  5,970  miles  of  open  wire,  and  9,403  instruments  for 
the  five  telephone  companies. 

POSTAL  SERVICE- 

There  are  92  post  offices,  namely,  1  first  class,  2  second  class,  10 
third  class,  and  79  fourth  class. 

There  are  18  steamboat  contract  routes,  covering  24,533.95  miles; 
24  star  routes^  covering  479.32  miles ;  24  mail  messenger  routes,  cov- 
ering 51.73  miles;  10  railroad  routes,  covering  188.91  miles;  28  per- 
mitted service  routes,  covering  40.70  miles;  6  foreign  steamboat 
joutes,  covering  31,990  miles;  and  1  electric' car  route,  covering  4.78 
'miles,  making  a  total  of  111  routes,  coverin"g  56,289.39  miles,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $167,168. 

Review  of  the  business  done  by  the  Honolulu  post  office  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  last,  sets  forth  clearly  facts  that  are  ooth 
interesting  and  important. 

Postal  receipts  are  among  the  most  certain  indices  to  general  busi- 
ness conditions.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Honolulu  office  during  the 
last  four  fiscal  years  were:  1914,  $137,632.31 ;  1915,  $140,219.19;  1916, 
$158,659.10;  and  1917,  $176,557.24. 

The  increase  of  $17,898.14  for  1917  over  1916,  and  the  steady  in- 
crease during  the  four-year  period,  reveals  interesting  expansion  of 
the  commercial  importance  of  Honolulu  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  increase  of  receipts  continued  dur- 
ing April,  May,  and  June,  the  months  during  which  America  has 
been  at  war  with  Germany.  The  beginning  of  hostilities,  in  a  large 
measure,  stopped  tourist  travel.  It  was  the  demand  of  the  business 
community  that  continued  to  swell  our  stamp  sales. 
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In  the  detail  of  postal  operation  here,  the  statistics  of  parod-post 
traffic  and  money-order  business  stand  out  as  most  significant. 

Honolulu  '^  clears  "  the  entire  money-order  business  of  the  islands. 
The  total  of  domestic  and  international  money  orders  issued  by  all 
Hawaiian  post  offices  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$3,550,320.34.  Of  this  sum  $1,204,113.56  represent  international,  or 
foreign,  orders  sold.  Of  this  latter  sum,  $1,196,038.30  were  dis- 
patched to  Japan,  in  43,042  money  orders.  Of  43,536  money  orders 
sold  in  the  islands  during  the  year,  43,042  were  Japanese.  Tne  value 
of  other  foreign  orders  sold  is  as  follows:  Hongkong,  $2,027.94;  New 
South  Wales,  $2,723.98;  Tasmania,  $146.99;  Victoria,  $744.25; 
Queensland,  $301.06;  South  Australia,  $94.09;  Western  Australia, 
$170.38;  New  Zealand,  $1,866.57. 

To  offset  the  $1,204,113.56  which  left  the  country  via  money-order 
channels  only  $15^277.58  were  received  in  money  orders  from  abroad. 

In  this  connection  the  figures  on  the  United  States  postal  savings 
business  at  Honolulu  show  a  startling  contrast  between  that  which 
we  may  call  exports  of  Hawaiian  wages  through  postal  channels  and 
such  surplus  of  the  same  as  remains  nere  in  the  Government's  keep- 
ing. Deposits  in  the  postal  savings  banks  of  the  Honolulu  post  office 
June  30,  1917,  amount  to  $56,559.23.  This  constitutes  by  far  the 
bulk  of  postal  savings  for  the  islands,  and  the  greater  pact  has  been 
deposited  by  soldiers. 

Wage  earners  of  foreign  birth,  in  short,  do  not  go  into  the  postal 
savings  banks  here  as  they  do  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  observed  in  other  American  communities  having  a  large  alien 
population  that  safety  is  the  first  consideration  with  the  foreign  wage 
earner  in  placing  his  savings.  The  European  war  multiplied  t£e 
danger  of  Atlantic  transportation,  with  the  result  that  huge  sums 
that  formerly  went  from  American  industrial  communities  to  gov- 
ernment banks  abroad  were  diverted  to  our  Government  Postal  Sav- 
ing System.  Many  of  these  alien  workers,  therefore,  learned  that 
their  savings  were  as  safe,  or  safer,  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Government  than  in  the  keeping,  for  instance,  of  the  Government 
banks  of  Italy  or  Greece. 

Postal  savings  deposits  June  30, 1916,  were  $36,041.51,  as  compared 
with  $56,559.23,  as  stated  above,  for  June  30, 1917.  The  year's  gain,* 
therefore,  is  $20,517.72. 

The  growth  oi  the  parcel-post  service  in  Hawaii  has  been  remark- 
able. A  15-day  count  of  parcels  handled  between  October  1  and  15, 
1916,  brought  out  the  facts  that  39,483  parcels,  weighing  162,149 
pounds,  passed  through  this  office.  A  similar  count  made  during  the 
first  15  days  of  Apru  of  this  year  shows  a  total  of  48,831  parcels, 
weighing  213,016  pounds.  The  increase  in  number  of  parcels  han- 
dled was  9,348;  in  weight,  50,867  pounds. 

The  parcel  post  has  become  of  peculiar  and  vital  importance  to 
these  islands.  It  is  an  important  link  in  the  chain  that  each  year 
binds  the  commerce  of  Hawaii  Territory  more  and  more  closely  to 
that  of  continental  United  States.  It  makes  the  commercial^  as  well 
as  the  political,  union  of  these  islands  in  the  mid-Pacific  with  their 
parent  r^ation  on  the  mainland  more  secure. 

Upon  preferred  classes  of  merchandise  the  parcel  post  operates  as 
a  check  upon  transportation  charges,  both  between  the  mainland  and 
the  islands  and  in  the  interisland  traffic.    The  islands  owe  a  great 
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deal  to  the  energy  and  business  acumen  displayed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Postal  Service  during  the  last  nve  years,  through  which 
the  development  of  the  parcel  post  has  been  brought  about. 

The  public  in  Honolulu  is  using  the  insurance  and  C.  O.  D.  privi- 
leges on  an  increasing  scale,  as  is  shown  by  statistics  we  now  have  in 
hand.  Thus  insured  parcels  mailed  at  this  office  numbered  16,470  for 
the  year  ending  June  30  1916,  and  38,063  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1917.  Parcels  mailed  C.  O.  D.  here  aggregated  2,951  in  the  fiscal 
year  1916  and  6,102  in  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

A  degree  of  antagonism  to  the  parcel  post  may  still  persist  here 
amonff  retail  merchants.  On  this  matter  is  cited  the  fact  that  as  a 
distributing  point  for  mailable  merchandise  within  the  Territory 
Honolulu  has  a  large  advantage  over  all  mainland  cities.  The  latter 
are  compelled  to  pay  the  eighth-zone  rate,  12  cents  a  pound,  whereas 
nearly  all  points  upon  the  islands  are  reached  under  the  second-zone 
rate,  5  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  1  cent  for  every  additional  nound. 
The  third-zone  rate  covers  the  southern  half  of  Hawaii,  including 
Hilo,  and  amounts  to  6  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  2  cents  for  every 
additional  pound.  In  short,  Honolulu  merchants  are  in  a  position 
diemselves  to  do  most  of  the  mail-order  business  for  the  Territory, 
They  have  already  made  a  good  beginning. 

The  great  need  of  the  Honolulu  post  office  at  this  time  is  an  up- 
to-date,  commodious  mailing  room,  equipped  with  modern  devices 
for  expediting  the  handling  of  mail.  This  is  in  prospect  of  realiza- 
tion within  the  reasonably  near  future.  The  urgent  need  has  been 
i-epresented  both  to  the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  Departments,  for 
the  proper  transaction  of  the  postal  business  of  this  city,  and  of 
pressing  the  construction  of  the  new  Federal  building  to  completion 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

POPULATION,  IMMIGRATION,  AND  LABOR. 

See  "  Schools  "  for  pupils  by  races,  ages,  etc.,  in  public  and  private 
schools  for  different  years;  "Taxation"  for  amount  of  taxable 

})roi)erty  owned  and  income  taxes  paid  by  different  races;  "Public 
anas"  for  homesteads  taken  by  different  races;  "Banks"  for 
amounts  of  savings  deposits  by  different  races;  "  Vital  statistics "  for 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  and  "Courts"  for  percentages  of 
convictions  among  different  races. 

The  estimated  population,  including  that  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
on  June  30.  1917,  was  250,627,  an  increase  of  58,718,  or  30.59  per 
cent  since  tne  census  of  1910.  The  estimated  population  of  Hono- 
lulu, the  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  71,950.  The  following  table 
shows  the  population  by  races,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  as  of 
June  80, 1917: 

Estimated  poptdatUm,  June  SO,  1917. 


Races. 


Hawatian 

Part  Hawaiian.. 

JwtoRican 

other  Caocaslan 


Census 

Apr.  16, 

1910. 


36,041 

12,506 

22,308 

1,990 

4,  ago 

14,867 


Fgtimated 

Jane  30, 

1917. 


23,4£0 
15,850 
23,990 
2,920 
5,240 
30.118 


Races. 


Chinese 21,674 

Japanese 79,674 


Censos 

Apr.  15, 

1910. 


Filipinos 1      7-wy 

Allothers /     '»*" 


Total 191,909 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1917. 


22,100 

102,479 

19,100 

6,390 


250,627 
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The  principal  changes  are  shown  in  the  following  table  of  steerage 
arrivals  and  departures  and  of  births  and  deaths  n>r  the  seven  com- 
plete fiscal  years  since  the  last  census.  Other  changes  are  in  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  persons  in  the  United  States  military  and 
naval  services,  the  changes  for  the  two  months  and  a  half  between 
the  taking  of  the  last  census  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  these 
six  fiscal  ^ears,  and  the  cabin  arrivals  and  departures,  for  which 
the  statistics  are  only  approximate. 

The  only  decrease  is  shown  in  pure  Hawaiians,  due  to  the  excess 
of  deatiis  over  births.  The  increase  in  part  Hawaiians  is  entirely 
due  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Portuguese,  Porto  Bicans,  other  Caucasians,  and  the  Chinese.  The 
Japanese  have  increased  bv  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures 
and  of  births  over  deaths,  the  latter  contributing  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  increase.  The  increase  of  Filipinos  is  due  largely  to  the 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures.  Am<mg  all  others  the  small 
increase  is  due  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
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The  remarks  under  this  heading  appjearinff  in  the  previous  report 
represent  the  situation  with  which  the  board  of  immigration,  labor, 
and  statistics  has  been  confronted  during  the  past  year  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  European  immigration.  Conditions  govemmg  the 
possibility  of  a  reopening  of  negotiations  looking  toward  the  introduc- 
tion of  further  parties  of  European  immigrants  to  Hawaii  have  been, 
and  now  are,  such  as  to  prohibit  any  action  of  this  character,  and 
present  indications  are  that  no  consideration  of  further  work  in  this 
direction  will  be  possible  until  the  termination  of  the  war. 

The  operations  of  the  board,  through  the  department,  during  the 
past  year  have  been  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  engaging  ite  at- 
tention during  the  last  fiscal  period.  Applications  for  repatriation 
have  been  passed  upon  from  time  to  time  and  the  board  has,  during 
the  year,  authorized  the  deportation  of  29  families  and  four  single 
men  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  nationality,  comprising  108  persons. 
Of  these  there  were  32  men,  30  women,  and  46  children. 

Requests  for  aid,  varying  in  character,  have  received  attention  at 
the  hands  of  the  officials  of  the  department  and  relief  afforded  to  83 
indigent  families  and  13  single  men. 

Gathering  and  compiling  the  statistical  data  appearing  herein  has 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  department  during 
this  time. 

In  considering  the  requirements  of  the  board  for  the  ensuing  bien- 
nial period  the  legislature  of  1917  abolished  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Secretarjr  of  the  Department,  and  in 
lieu  of  the  amount  requested  for  operations  during  the  coming  two 
years  appropriated  only  a  small  portion  of  the  sum  recommended  by 
the  board.  In  view  of  this  action  6f  the  legislature  and  the  limited 
office  aocommodation  now  available  to  the  department,  owing  to  the 
recent  transfer  to  the  Federal  military  authorities  oi  the  premises 
heretofore  occupied  by  it  the  board  feels  that  its  activities  for  the 
time  being  shomd  be  confined  to  the  investigation  and  consideration 
of  applications  for  repatriation,  as  they  may  arise,  and  providing  for 
the  return  to  their  native  countries  of  those  finally  found  to  be  per- 
manently incapacitated  for  work. 

The  expenditures  by  the  board  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics 
during  the  fiscal  period  were  $24,906.12,  partly  for  salaries,  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  board,  but  chiefly  for  the  detention 
and  repatriation  of  immigrants. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  has  introduced  Fil- 
ipinos during  the  last  eight  years,  as  follows: 

FUipinot  introduced  by  Hawaiian  Sugar  PlarUers'  Aaaooiaiion. 


Fiscal  year 

l£«i. 

Women. 

Childrao. 

Total 

1910 

2,441 
1,916 
2,678 
4,490 
2,511 
885 
1,723 
2,468 

180 
201 
274 
768 
406 
255 
183 
160 

100 
92 
196 
484 
264 
167 
112 
195 

J21 
2,309 

8,043 

^742 

8,183 

1807 

2,812 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

191fi 

1910 

1917 

Total 

19,007 

2,888 

1,610 

28,005 
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The  following  table  shows  (he  number  of  laborers  of  each  race  on 
the  sugar  plantations  each  ]^ear  for  a  number  of  years,  tiie  number 
and  percentaj^e  of  non-Asiatics,  and  the  size  of  tiie  sugar  croi>8.  The 
percenta^  of  non-Asiatics  has  increased  from  12.80  per  cent  in  1900, 
the  year  in  which  Territorial  government  was  inaugurated,  to  87^9 
per  cent  in  1917. 
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PUBLIC  LANDS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  area  of  Government  lands  and 
their  estimated  valuation  as  of  June  30, 1917: 

Public  l<inds  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  of  June  SO,  1917. 


Classification. 

• 

Area. 

Total  area. 

Valuation. 

Total 
▼aloatttfi. 

AfrlcnltiirRl  lands .....:.... 

ilcr«. 

Acres. 
52,110.80 

S3,S74,35S.85 

31,659.19 

18,793.88 

1  299.89 

358.84 

other  aerlonltural  lands 

Fish  ponds, etc 

V 

30,931.27 

Net  homestead  area 

883,965.12 

Homestead  lots,  amonnt  anpald .  ^  x  ^ 

13,949.24 
12,844.79 
4,687.24 

293,287.66 
280,468.55 
810,208.91 

Homesteads  opened ,  nntaken ..,,.,., 

Homesteads,  mirveyed,  not  opened. . . 

1,788.08 
488,107.07 
570,937.22 
565,030.87 

106,875.00 
l,861,3aS.«3 
6824,987.80 
2,7M.26«.09 

Homesteads,  exchanges  and  reserves 

Pastorallands  (not  oultivable) 

Total  saleable  lands  and  Taluation 

Total  forest  lands 

Foiest  lands 

315,085.35 
849,945.62 

Forest  reserves 

I 

Total  area  of  lands  of  value 

"'W7]WCW 

1,135,968.09 
507, 96a  69 

Waste  lands  absolutely  of  no  value. 

Total  public  lands 

1,643,918.78 

9,076,268.60 

HOHESTEADINO. 

There  were  taken  up  during  the  year  139  homesteads,  covering  an 
area  of  4,957.835  acres,  at  valuations  aggregating  $55,220.41,  or  $11.13 
per  acre,  on  the  average.  The  homesteads  taken  averaged  35.667 
acres  each.  They  were  taken  by  different  nationalities,  as  follows: 
Hawaiians,  89;  l^ortuguese,  24;  Americans,  8;  and  others,  18.  To 
enable  homesteaders  to  obtain  homesteads  of  suitable  size  for  their 
needs,  they  are  given  the  option  of  taking  one  or  two  or,  in  some 
cases,  threie  lots.  There  were  taken  under  special  homestead  agree- 
ments 69,  under  certificates  of  occupation  9,  under  right-of-purchase 
leases  45,  under  cash  freehold  agreements  8,  and  as  homestead  leases 
5,  special  sales  agreements  3. 

During  the  year  31  homesteads  were  surrendered  or  forfeited, 
covering  an  area  of  736.926  acres.  During  the  same  period  60  trans- 
fers of  homestead  lots  were  made,  having  an  area  of  1,088.796  acres. 

Homestead  roads  were  constructed  out  of  the  entire  proceeds  of 
homestead  sales,  rentals  under  right-of-purchase  leases,  and  interest 
on  deferred  payments.  Homesteaders  are  given  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  various  ways  by  the  United  States  experiment  stations,  the 
territorial  marketing  division,  the  College  of  Hawaii,  and  the  bureau 
of  agriculture  and  forestry. 

SAI.ES  FOB  OTHBB  THAN  HOMESTEAD  FUBPOSEa 

Such  sales  may  be  made  of  lots  not  exceeding  3  acres  for  residence 
purposes  and  so  much  as  may  be  actually  necessary  for  railroad  pur- 
poses, irrigation  ditches,  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  hotels, 
churches,  private  schools,  and  a  few  other  purposes.  This  provision 
should  be  Droadened  so  as  to  include  telephone  lines,  hospitals,  etc 
Except  in  the  special  cases  referred  to,  sales  for  other  than  home- 
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stead  purposes  must  be  at  public  auction.  They  may  be  made  either 
for  cash  or  on  time  payments.  Most  are  residence  lots  and  on  time 
payments. 

During  the  year  there  were  sold  at  auction  for  cash  seven  residence 
lots  in  Kapaa,  Kauai,  aggregating  2.65  acres,  for  $3,455 ;  one  resi- 
dence lot  at  Puhonua,  Hilo,  Hawaii,  of  3  acres,  for  $1,020;  one  Gov- 
ernment remnant  at  Kula,  Maui,  of  2.50  acres  for  $41 ;  one  church 
lot  in  Puukapu,  South  Kohala,  Hawaii,  of  0.542  acre,  for  $35;  two 
church  lots  in  North  Hilo,  Hawaii,  aggregating  4.36  acres,  for  $506; 
one  residence  lot  in  Hilo,  Hawaii,  of  0.72  acre,  for  $501 ;  one  pasture 
lot  of  2  acres  for  $165;  three  mercantile  sites,  aggregating  21.078 
acres,  for  $5,076 ;  making  a  total  sales  at  auction  of  lY  lots,  aggre- 
gating 36.85  acres,  for  $10,799. 

LEASES  AND  LICENSES. 

During  the  year  64  general  leases  were  sold  at  public  auction, 
aggregatmg  14,587.444  acres,  at  rentals  aggregating  $10,492.70  yearly. 
Oi  these,  28  were  tracts  of  pastoral  land,  aggregating  13,878.352  acres, 
at  rentals  aggregating  $3,180.50;  19  were  tracte  of  agricultural  land, 
aggregating  630.951  acres,  at  rentals  aggregating  $3,150 ;  6  fishponds, 
aggregating  60.79  acres,  at  rentals  aggregating  $1,627;  5  were  mer- 
cantile sites,  aggregating  4.449  acres,  at  rentals  aggregating  $2,333 ;  3 
were  town  lots,  aggregating  6.872  acres,  at  rentals  aggregating 
$104.20 :  2  were  church  sites,  aggregating  3.03  acres,  at  rentals  aggre- 
gating $47 ;  and  1  was  a  camp  site  of  3  acres,  at  a  rental  of  $51. 

During  the  year  six  land  and  water  licenses  were  issued,  as  follows : 
One  plantation  pipe  line  for  camps  at  Honomu,  Hilo,  Hawaii ;  one 
plantation  land  for  tank  for  storage  of  water,  etc.,  at  Kukaiau, 
Hawaii ;  one  plantation  rights  of  way  for  flumes,  roadways,  etc.,  at 
Hakalau,  Hawaii ;  one  plantation  pipe-line  and  trestles  for  water  and 
molasses  at  Aiea,  Oahu;  one  engineering  company  to  use  materials 
from  lands  at  Honokowai,  Maui ;  and  one  to  person  to  cut  timber  on 
land  at  Laupahoehoe,  Hawaii. 

TBANSFEBS,  EXCHANGES,  AND  PUBCHASES  FOB  PUBLIC 

PUBPOSES. 

Public  lands  in  the  Territory  may  be  transferred  from  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  United  States  by  order  of  the 
President  or  the  governor  and  restored  to  the  Territory  by  order  of 
the  President. 

The  Territorial  public  lands  are  under  the  Territorial  land  depart- 
ment unless  transferred  by  order  of  the  governor  for  special  public 
purposes.  The  following  transfers  were  made  during  the  year  in  the 
form  of  Executive  orders : 

For  use  of  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  as  rifle  range,  14.12  acres. 

For  use  as  a  public  park  under  the  management  and  control  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county  of  Kauai,  7.19  acres. 

For  use  of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  forestry  as  a  fumigating  house^  lot 
7,740.7  square  feet 

For  use  as  an  addition  to  the  Territorial  prison  site,  13.80  acres. 

For  use  for  park  purposes  under  the  management  and  control  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  14,2.54  square  feet 

For  use  as  a  reservation  for  race-track  and  National  Guard  drill  grounds 
under  the  management  and  control  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county 
of  Hawaii,  55.36  acres.  Digitized  by  xstKJKJwiC 
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For  use  as  a  damping  ground  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  coun^  of  Kauai,  16J70  square  feet. 

For  use  for  school  or  other  public  purposes  under  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Kauai,  6.32  acres. 

Exchanges  may  be  made  of  only  small  areas  and  values  and  only 
for  public  purposes.  During  the  year  89  pieces^  aggregating  196.311 
acres,  were  exchanged  for  89  pieces,  agsregatins  142.197  acres,  of 
which  20  were  for  road  purposes,  7  were  lor  schocu  purposes,  and  the 
other  12  were  for  reservoir,  sanitarium,  and  other  public  purposes. 

PATENTS  AND  COMHUTATIONS. 

There  were  issued  during  the  year  255  patents,  covering  an  area  of 
8,790.714  acres,  for  considerations  aggregating  $180,148.62,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $40.07  per  acre.  Of  these,  47  were  nght-of -purchase  leases, 
23  land  exchange,  122  time  payments,  9  cash  freehold  agreements,  20 
cash  purchases,  28  preference  rights,  5  compromises  with  abutting 
owners,  1  homestead  under  acts  of  1892  and  1895. 

There  was  also  issued  one  j^atent  based  on  land  commission  awards 
upon  payment  of  commutation,  the  area  being  0.567  acre  and  the 
commutation  $22.50. 

BEVENXTES  AND  BISBXmSEMENTS. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  land  department  were  $375,126.94,  as  com- 
pared with  $373,306.29  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  expenditures  of  the  land  department  for  the  year  were 
$34,348.29,  of  which  $15,203  was  from  appropriations  made  by  tiie 
legislature  and  $19,145.29  from  the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  which 
may  be  used  for  surveying  and  openmg  homesteads  under  the  terms 
of  the  organic  act. 

Receipts  of  public  lands  department  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1917. 


Rents: 

General  leases $237, 965. 39 

Riglit  of  purcliase  leases 5,026.10 

Kaima  leases 5. 00 


Interest  and  fees : 

Special  homestead  agreements 6,884.12 

Special  sale  agreements 3,254.49 

Homestead  agreements 1. 96 

Cash  freehold  agreements 273.17 

Commutation 52.  20 

Office  fees 684. 10 


$242,996.49 


Land  sales: 

Special  homestead  agreements 40,669.68 

Special  sale  agreements 31,715.15 

Right  of  purchase  leases 12, 258. 64 

Cash  freehold  agreements 1,627.67 

Preference  rights 2, 877. 80 

Cash   sales 80, 743. 50 

Government  commutations 142,50 


11,060.04 


119,934.84 


Improvements  on  lands 840. 00 

Government  realizations 806.07 

Total 875, 128.  M 
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NATIONAL  PARKS. 

Through  the  setting  aside  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  1, 
1916,  of  certain  lands  embracing  the  celebrated  volcanoes  of  Kilauea, 
Mauna  Loa,  and  Haleakala,  to  be  known  as  the  Hawaii  National 
Park,  Hawaii  is  provided  with  permanent  attractions  for  tourists 
and  travelers  unequaled  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  lands  set  aside 
are  gradually  being  acquired  by  deeds  and  exchanges. 

B.  G.  Rivenburgh,  commissioner  of  public  lands  for  the  Territory, 
has  been  designated  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
He  is  making  the  necessary  arrangements  that  will  brins  to  ultimate 
consummation  the  plans  of  the  people  for  a  national  park  in  Hawaii. 
The  strongest  local  support  will  be  given  the  Federal  Government  in 
these  projects. 

SURVEY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  this  department  for  the  year  ending  June  30  has  not 
differed  essentially  from  that  of  the  preceding  year,  though  more 
homestead  subdivisions  were  made  and  a  number  of  unoccupied  lots 
in  old  homestead  tracts  were  subdivided  to  accommodate  new  appli- 
cants, who  are  limited  to  areas  of  80  acres  or  less  under  the  present 
land  laws. 

Seven  new  homestead  subdivisions  were  completed,  and  two  tracts 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hilo  City,  Hawaii,,  were  subdivided  into  house  lots. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  act  61,  session  laws  of  1915, 
s«lrveys  and  plans  filed  in  the  land  court  for  registration  of  title  are 
examined  and  checked  on  the  ground  by  this  department. 

During  the  last  period  22  petitions  on_  the  island  of  Oahu,  1  on  . 
Hawaii,  and  2  on  Maui  were  examined  and  checked,  the  expenses 
incurred  in  doing  this  field  and  office  work,  however,  being  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  legal  fees  derived  therefrom. 

Assistance  has  been  given  the  several  departments  of  the  public 
service  in  all  matters  involving  land  titles  or  requiring  surveys,  plans, 
tracings,  prints,  and  other  data. 

The  expenditures  under  special  account  of  "  Expenses  of  surveying 
and  opening  homesteads*'  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917, 
amounted  to  $12,068.21.  This  includes  office  as  well  as  field  work. 
Under  the  legislative  appropriation  for  surveying  government  lands, 
furnishing  data,  making  surveys  for  various  Territorial  departments, 
and  general  office  work  the  expenditures  totaled  $15,886.76. 

B^ceipts  from  the  sale  of  maps,  tracings,  blue  prints,  copies  of  sur- 
veys, rating  of  chronometers  for  navigators  of  merchant  vessels  call- 
ing at  this  port,  and  the  checking  of  surveys  and  plans  filed  in  the 
L4Uid  Court,  amounted  to  $969.20. 

nBLD  WOBK. 

ISLAND  OF  HAWAn. 

Homesteads. — ^The  greater  portion  of  the  Kaauhuhu  tract  in  North 
Kohala,  comprising  880.88  acres,  was  subdivided  into  40  homestead 
lots,  averaging  16.61  acres.  In  the  homestead  tract  are  5.92  miles  of 
road,  area  24.84  acres;  5.18  acres  of  flume  and  railroad  rights  of  way; 
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4.41  acres  of  small  remnants:  9.60  acres  in  the  National  Guard  reser- 
vation, and  a  number  of  small  lots  aggregating  14.73  acres.  There  is 
also  a  leased  tract  in  the  upper  section  with  an  area  of  149.20  acres. 

The  Kalopa  tract  in  Hamakua  district  containing  1,509.58  acres, 
most  of  which  is  excellent  cane  land,  was  subdivided  into  76  home- 
stead lots,  averaging  17.70  acres,  and  totaling  1,347.48  acres.  Ten 
miles  of  homestead  and  other  roads  were  surveyed  and  located,  the 
area  being  36.93  acres.  Railroad  and  ditch  rights  of  way.  Govern- 
ment reserves,  camp  site,  and  land  commission  awards  in  this  tract, 
have  an  area  of  125.71  acres. 

Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  above  work,  a  title  and 
boundary  survey  was  made  of  the  Government  remainders  of  Ma- 
nienie  and  Pohakuhaku-Kemau,  situated  in  the  same  district. 

The  remainiuj^  portion  of  the  Laupahoehoe-Weloka  tract,  North 
Hilo,  sections  of  which  have  been  opened  for  homesteads  from  time 
to  time,  has  been  subdivided  into  77  homestead  lots,  averaging  15.05 
acres,  and  aggregating  1,158.59  acres.  Nine  and  a  third  miles  of 
road  were  located,  totaling  38.47  acres;  reservations  for  camp  site, 
ditches,  and  flumes  aggregate  4.85  acres.  Within  this  tract  are  180.44 
acres  of  gulch  land  unavailable  for  cultivation,  the  balance  of  the 
land  being  planted  in  cane. 

Upon  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Lepoloa-Kauniho  tract, 
North  Hilo,  which  consists  of  first-class  cane  land  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Hakalau  plantation,  it  was  subdivided  into  17  homestead 
lots  averaging  15.86  acres  and  aggregating  269.61  acres.  Two  and 
fourteen  one-nundredths  miles  of  road  were  run;  area,  8.59  acres,  and 
rights  of  way  for  ditches,  flumes,  and  railroad  having  a  total  area  of 
3.85  acres  were  located. 

A  portion  of  the  ili  of  Waiau  in  Piihonua,  South  Hilo,  the  lease  of 
which  had  just  expired,  was  subdivided  into  91  residence  lots,  aver- 
aging 1.06  acres.  Situated  as  they  are,  on  the  hi^h  lands  of  Hilo 
City,  these  lots  make  ideal  residence  sites.  These  Waiau  house  lots 
are  located  at  the  junction  of  two  deep  gulches,  diere  being  a  waste 
area  of  62.87  acres  of  gulch  and  pali  land. 

There  were  3.4  miles  of  road  in  the  street  system  laid  out  in  this 
tract,  area  17.96  acres.  Later  a  location  and  profile  survey  was  made 
of  a  road  connecting  this  tract  with  the  extension  of  the  main  road 
from  Hilo  City. 

An  additional  area  of  the  section  of  land  in  Waiakea  reserved  for 
the  Waiakea  house  lots,  near  Hilo  City,  was  subdivided  into  lots  of 
about  100  feet  by  200  feet  in  size.  These  lots  are  being  opened  up  pri- 
marily for  the  workingmen  who  live  and  work  in  the  vicinity.  The 
necessary  roads  were  laid  out  and  partly  constructed,  the  area  sub- 
divided toUUng  130  acres. 

There  being  an  increased  demand  by  the  laboratories  on  the  main- 
land for  the  root  of  the  awa  plant,  which  has  certain  medicinal  prop- 
erties, and  its  price  having  increased  considerably,  many  of  the  aban- 
doned homesteads  in  Puna  district  have  been  reoccupied  by  home- 
steaders with  the  intention  of  cultivating  this  plant 

In  tliis  connection  14  lots  in  the  Kaone  homestead  tract  were  re- 
surveyed  and  re-marked,  the  total  area  bein^  742  acres;  7  lots  in  the 
Kaimu-Makena  section,  186.40  acres;  9  lots  m  the  upper  Kaimu  sec- 
tion, 518  acres;  and  6  lots  in  the  Kikala-Keokea  section,  891.93  acres^ 
make  the  total  area  surveyed  in  this  district  1,838.33  acres. 
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Five  home  sites  in  the  Kaimu-Makena  section  were  resurveyed  and 
marked,  the  area  being  37.83  acres. 

An  area  of  277.10  acres  in  the  Keauohana  section  of  Puna  district, 
containing  some  particularly  fine  specimens  of  native  forests  and 
ferns,  was  surveyed  and  marked  out.  This  selected  land  is  to  be 
fenced  in  and  set  aside  as  a  forest  reserve.  It  was  necessary  to  cut 
a  line  through  a  dense  forest  of  ohia,  ieie,  and  uluhi  for  a  distance  of 
li  miles. 

At  the  same  time  a  traverse  was  run  of  the  Kalapana  Road,  re- 
cently reconstructed,  it  being  a  part  of  the  scenic  circuit  drive  in  this 
district. 

A  number  of  miscellaneous  minor  surveys  on  this  island  were  also 
made. 

ISLAND  OF  KAUAI. 

Homesteads. — A  portion  of  the  land  of  Kapaa  in  Kawaihau  dis- 
trict, containing  1,222.82  acres,  was  subdividea  into  74  lots,  averag- 
ing 16.52  acres.  There  are  11.7  miles  of  road,  aggregating  50.68 
acres,  and  20.20  acres  in  the  ditch,  railroad,  pipe-line  rights  of  way, 
and  other  reservations,  making  the  area  surveyed  in  this  tract 
1,298.70  acres. 

This  subdivision  is  known  as  Kapaa  homesteads,  fourth  series, 
and  comprises  the  balance  of  the  Territory's  holdings  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  or  pineapples,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tract  of  363  acres  leased  to  a  pineapple  company,  76  acres  of  which 
were  surveyed  for  the  purpose  of  an  exchange. 

In  addition  to  the  homestead  survey,  Kapaa  Rice  and  Kula  lot  2 
was  subdivided  into  three  lots  with  areas  of  39.63,  57.81,  and  67.61 
acres,  respectively ;  the  Kapaa  camp  and  stable  lot,  area  39.53  acres, 
and  the  playground  opposite  the  Kapaa  school  lot,  area  7,19  acres, 
were  also  surveyed  ana  marked  out. 

A  survey  was  made  of  the  proposed  Nonou  Forest  Reserve,  area 
81.8  acres,  which  is  a  section  of  waste  ridge  land  about  2  miles  from 
the  seashore,  extending  from  the  Wailua  River  on  the  south  to  the 
Kapaa  homesteads,  second  series,  on  the  north. 

ISLAND  OF  MAUI. 

Some  surveying  was  done  in  the  Kuiaha-Pauwela  and  Kuiaha- 
Kaupakulua  homesteads,  Hamakualoa  district,  to  recover  a  numoer 
of  lot  comers  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  homesteaders  in  identifying 
their  boundaries. 

A  title  study  and  boundary  survey  of  grants  in  Kukuiaeo,  Maka- 
wao  district,  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  Government 
remnants,  if  any,  existed  there,  resulted  in  determining  the  fact  that 
no  Government  land  remained  in  that  region. 

A  survey  was  made  of  a  number  of  parcels  of  land  in  the  Waiohuli- 
Keokea  section,  Kula  district,  for  exchanges  for  roads  and  other 
public  purposes. 

Five  Government  beach  lots  in  Lahaina  were  surveyed  and  marked 
out,  two  of  which  have  been  taken  up  under  the  preference  right  to 
purchase. 
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The  subdivisions  of  the  Pa  Pelekane  lot  at  Lahaina  Landing  were 
staked  out  in  accordance  with  agreements  between  the  Territory 
and  other  parties  interested. 

ISLAND    OF    OAHU. 

No  homesteads  were  subdivided  on  this  island  during  the  past 
year.  Many  miscellaneous  surveys  were  made,  however,  including 
the  following: 

The  proposed  Hauula  Forest  Reserve  in  Koolauloa  district,  to 
include  the  Government  forest  and  valley  land  in  Hauula  and  upper 
forest  lands  of  Punaluu  and  Kaluanui,  where  the  famous  Kaliuwaa 
Falls  are  situated. 

The  proposed  Waiahole  Forest  Reserve  in  the  land  of  that  name, 
Koolaupoko  district,  including  the  Government  ilis  of  Makawai, 
Waianu  I,  and  Kapikokau,  and  the  ili  of  Hanakea,  aggregating 
1,168.55  acres. 

The  watershed  of  Nuuanu  Valley  at  the  Pali  to  determine  the 
boundary  of  the  Luakaha  drainage  reservation  at  that  point. 

The  lower  line  of  the  forest  reserve  in  Manoa  Valley  was  sur- 
veyed and  marked  for  the  superintendent  of  forestry  preparatory  to 
fencing. 

Government  parcels  on  Round  Top,  Tantalus  Heights,  and  Nuuanu 
Valley,  within  the  forest  reserve,  for  road  purposes  and  for  leasing. 

Location  survey  of  the  Kailua-Kawailoa  Road  and  branch  road 
thereto  from  the  Government  land  of  Kawailoa,  Koolaupoko  dis- 
trict. 

Two  parcels  of  land,  one  in  Aiea,  Ewa  district,  and  one  in  Makua, 
Waianea  district,  for  applications  under  preference  right  to  purchase. 

Survey  and  map  of  the  north  end  of  Honolulu  Harbor  for  board 
of  harbor  commissioners. 

Six  parcels  of  land  in  the  Kamoiliili  section  for  exchange  with  the 
estate  of  B.  P.  Bishop  for  additions  to  the  girls'  industrial  school. 

OFFICE  WOBK. 

The  observations  for  standard  time  and  the  time  signal  service, 
also  the  direction  of  the  tide  gauge  in  Honolulu  Harbor,  have  been 
kept  up  as  heretofore. 

Several  statistical  reports  were  made  for  the  legislature;  descrip- 
tions of  surveys  for  16  exchanges  between  the  Territory  and  various 
parties  were  examined  ;^  descriptions  of  surveys  and  sketch  plans  of 
127  homestead  lots,  besides  107  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  were  fur* 
nished  the  land  department.  One  hundred  and  nine  were  examined, 
checked,  and  reported  on;  300  were  furnished  miscellaneous  parties 
and  other  departments.  Of  the  foregoing  70  were  of  Grovemment 
remnants  and  of  land  involved  in  street  widenings,  parks^  and  vari- 
ous military  reservations.  Reports  on  land-court  petitions  and 
titles  totaled  57.  Twenty-two  file  plans  were  checked  and  48  re- 
ports written  on  descriptions  of  surveys  of  lots  involved  in  preference 
rights  to  purchase  and  of  various  exchanges.  Three  new  maps,  as 
well  as  maps  of  all  the  homesteads  surveyed,  were  made.  There  were 
78  tracing^.  28  reductions,  and  4,191  blue  and  black  line  prints.  A 
number  ot  Doundary  and  title  studies  were  also  made. 
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The  necessary  routine  of  the  office  work,  which  is  supplementary  to 
that  done  in  the  field,  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  many  calling 
to  consult  the  maps  and  records  on  file  and  for  information  regard- 
ing various  land  sections;  this,  no  doubt,  beins  due  to  the  general 
activity  expressed  in  real  estate  as  well  as  other  lines  of  business. 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

Changes  in  the  organization  of  this  board,  which  looks  out  for 
the  auxiliary  interests  of  pure  agriculture  in  the  Territory,  made 
effective  by  the  1917  session  of  the  legislature,  resulted  in  the  trans- 
fer on  March  28,  1917,  of  the  division  of  hydrography  to  the  com- 
missioner of  public  lands,  to  whose  work  hydroffraphic  activities 
are  more  closely  related,  and  provided  for  the  tamng  over  by  this 
board  of  the  Territorial  marketing  division  on  July  1, 1917,  and  on 
the  same  date  for  the  separation,  in  the  interests  of  efficiency,  of 
the  old  division  of  entomology  into  a  division  of  plant  inspection 
to  care  for  plant  quarantine  and  inspection  to  prevent  iniurious 
insects  from  entering  the  Territory  and  a  division  of  entomology  to 
care  for  the  work  of  beneficial  insect  introduction,  propagation,  and 
distribution,  suppreissing  injurious  insects  already  here,  and  other 
general  entomological  work.  The  board,  as  reorganized,  now  con- 
sists of  five  divisions — forestry,  plant  inspection,  entomology,  animal 
industry^  and  marketing — all  oi  which  are  supported  by  specific  ap- 
propriation out  of  the  general  revenues. 

FOBESTBY. 

The  increasing  value  of  water  in  these  islands,  not  only  for  the 
irrigation  of  agricultural  fields  but  also  to  meet  the  domestic  needs 
of  a  growing  population,  has  already  justified  the  activities  of  the 
division  of  forestry  during  the  past  14  years  in  the  effort  to  conserve 
and  increase  the  sources  of  water  supply  by  forest  protection  and 
extension.  The  division  has,  therefore,  had  this  same  object  in 
view  during  the  past  year  and  in  seeking  to  accomplii^  it  has 
emphasized  the  work  of  fence  building  to  keep  stock  from  the 
native  forests,  the  expansion  of  the  field  protective  organization, 
the  inclusion  of  additional  forest  areas  in  the  reserve  system,  and 
the  extension  of  the  forests  by  actual  tree  planting. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  11.43  miles  of  new  fences  were 
constructed  on  forest  reserve  boundaries  in  Lualualei,  Palolo,  Ma- 
Idki,  and  Manoa  Valleys  on  Oahu,  and  at  the  Olaa  Forest  Park  and 
Upper  Olaa  Reserves  and  at  Kawaihae  on  Hawaii.  Stretches  of 
fences  in  Nuuanu,  Oahu,  and  at  Piha,  Hawaii,  amounting  to  2.12 
miles,  were  also  repaired,  making  a  total  of  more  than  13^  miles  of 
boundary  effectively  guarded  against  damaging  stock. 

One  new  forest  ranger  was  appointed  miring  the  year  and  was 
assigned  to  Maui.  The  present  force  of  six  rangers  on  the  four 
main  islands  is  sufficient  to  handle  the  routine  work  of  forest  pro- 
tection combined  with  tree-planting  work.  They  operate  under 
rule  11  of  this  division  which  was  passed  in  April^  1916,  and  which 
satisfactorily  provides  for  the  efficient  preservation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  forest  reserves. 
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The  only  forest  fire  which  occurred  during  the'  year  was  on  the 
military  reservation  at  Waianaeuka,  on  die  Koolau  Kange,  where  on 
June  25,  1917,  about  50  acres  of  grass  land  with  some  patches  of 
forest  were  burned  over.  This  fire  was  promptly  extinguished  the 
same  day  by  two  troops  of  cavalry  and  90  prisoners  of  war. 

Two  new  forest  reserves  were  set  apart  by  official  proclamation 
during  the  year,  the  Hound  Top  Reserve  consisting  of  115  acres  of 

fovemment  land  back  of  Honolulu,  Oahu,  adjacent  to  the  existing 
[onolulu  Watershed  Forest  Reserve,  and  the  Panaewa  Forest  Re- 
serve consisting  of  1,750  acres  of  government  land  in  Waiakea, 
Hawaii,  4  miles  out  of  Hilo  and  along  the  road  leading  to  the 
volcano  of  Kilauea.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  forest  reserves 
in  the  Territory  up  to  40,  with  a  total  area  of  800,094  acres. 

The  planting  of  trees  in  the  Territory  has  continued  on  an  increased 
scale.  During  the  past  calendar  year  660,079  trees  were  raised  and 
distributed  from  the  government  nurseries  for  ^neral  planting 
throughout  the  islands,  and  during  this  same  period  925,4iD0  trees 
were  planted  by  both  the  government  and  private  parties.  Of  this 
number  43  per  cent  was  planted  for  water  conservation,  35  per  cent 
for  fuel,  16  per  cent  for  windbreak,  and  6  per  cent  for  tiniber  and 
ornament  The  tree-planting  activity  of  this  division  has  been  cen- 
tered on  water-producing  areas  back  of  Honolulu  on  Oahu  and  on 
two  similar  areas  on  Kauai.  Considerable  progress  has  also  been 
made  in  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  trees  from  other  tropi- 
cal countries,  such  as  Australia  and  India,  which  will  be  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  watershed  cover  and  for  timber  production.  An  in- 
tensive experiment  to  determine  the  growing  qualities  and  value  of 
many  introduced  species  has  been  started  at  the  Manoa  ranger  sta- 
tion, where  50  different  kinds  of  trees  have  been  planted  in  varying 
amounts.  On  Arbor  Day  20,979  trees  were  distributed  for  general 
planting  throughout  the  Territory. 

ENTOMOLOQY. 

The  work  performed  by  the  chief  plant  inspector  and  his  assistants 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1917,  consisted  of  the  inspection 
of  all  fruits,  vegetables,  and  plants  coming  into  the  Territory  from 
foreign  countries  and  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  pests  and  plant  diseases  liable  of  becoming  inju- 
rious to  the  various  agricultural  industries  of  these  islands,  and  the 
inspection  of  all  fruits,  vecetablesj  and  plants  going  from  the  port  of 
Honolulu  to  the  ports  of  all  the  other  islands  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  any  pest  now  existing  on  Oahu,  as  well  as  any 
future  introduction  of  pests  or  fungi  from  Honolulu,  the  only  port 
of  entry  for  plants  and  plant  products  from  foreign  countries. 

During  this  period  there  arrived  at  the  ports  of  Honolulu,  Hilo, 
and  Kahului,  the  only  ports  in  the  Territory  where  shipments  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  enter  directly,  and  at  which  places  local 
inspectors  are  stationed,  714  vessels.  Of  these,  331  carried  vegetable 
matter  consisting  of  316,052*  packages  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
8,233  packages  of  plants  and  seeds.  Of  this  amount  6,917  packages 
had  to  be  fumigated  on  account  of  infestations  of  various  kinds,  811 
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packages  were  destroyed  by  burning  on  account  of  either  serious 
infestations  or  of  being  contraband,  and  107  packages  were  returned 
to  the  original  shipper  as  contraband  and  unmailable. 

Many  vessels  also  came  to  Honolulu  for  coal  and  other  supplies  on 
their  way  to  the  Orient,  passing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  'Ml  these  vessels  were  boarded  and 
inspected  for  vegetable  matter,  so  that  no  infested  material  on  board 
should  escape  and  be  the  cause  of  new  pest  introduction  while  the 
vessels  were  in  port.  Notices  pertaining  to  fruit  and  plant  shipments 
are  served  to  the  proper  officers,  who  are  then  prepared  on  their 
future  visits  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Terri- 
torial as  well  as  the  Federal  plant  inspection. 

The  local  consumption  of  fruits  ana  vegetables  imported  from  the 
Pacific  coast  is  increasing  with  our  growmg  population,  and  of  late 
years,  owing  to  the  thorough  system  of  county  mspection,  all  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  of  better  quality.  The  following  were  some  of  the 
larger  staples  imported : 


Oranges  -^ boxes..  23, 528 

Lemons do 5, 523 

Cabbage crates—    1, 113 


Celery , crates..    2, 202 

Onions bags..  22,  798 

Potatoes do 85, 586 


During  the  past  vear  large  quantities  of  onions  and  potatoes  have 
been  produced  on  these  islands,  both  of  excellent  quality. 

The  inspection  of  horticultural  produce  leaving  Honolulu  for 
ports  on  the  other  islands  has  been  continued  on  similar  lines  as  last 
year.  During  the  fiscal  period  754  steamers  were  attended  to  and 
10,967  packages  of  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were  inspected.  Of 
this  number  187  packages  were  seized  and  refused  sblpment  on  ac- 
count of  infestation  or  of  having  undesirable  soil  attached  to  the 
roots  of  plants  which  was  liable  to  carry  pests  or  diseases. 

The  new  quarters  which  will  soon  he  completed  for  the  divi- 
sion of  plant  inspection  near  the  water  front  in  Honolulu  will  greatly 
facilitate  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  plant  quarantine  and  inspec- 
tion. 

The  remainder  of  entomological  work  carried  on  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  by  a  staff  composed  of  one  entomologist  and  two  labora- 
tory assistants,  has  consisted  of  introducing  and  propagating  bene- 
ficial insects,  advising  in  regard  to  agricultural  and  stoSi:  pests,  and 
the  care  and  upkeep  of  the  insect  collections. 

During  the  year  two  important  parasitic  insects  have  been  intro- 
duced and  established,  one  a  small  wasplike  insect  living  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  melon  fly,  a  serious  pest  of  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens, 
the  other  a  minute  hymenopterous  insect  developing  in  an^  destroy- 
ing the  egg  of  the  corn-leaf  hopper,  the  worst  pest  of  Indian  corn  in 
the  islands.  These  two  insects  nave  been  propagated  in  large  num- 
bers and  distributed  throughout  the  islanas,  and  it  is  believed  that 
great  benefit  has  been  derived  from  them.  The  corn  crop,  which  is 
of  such  importance  at  the  present  time,  has  been  much  oetter  this 
year  than  in  any  previous  year.  Meanwhile  the  propagating  of  the 
parasitic  insects  introduced  to  control  the  ravages  of  the  fruit  fly 
and  to  keep  down  the  number  of  dung  flies  has  been  continued,  and 
it  is  believed  in  some  measure  these  destructive  and  annoying  pests 
are  controlled. 
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ANIHAL  INDUSTRY. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a  steady  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  practically  every  class  of  domestic  animal  without  the  inter- 
i*uption  or  setback  of  drought  or,  with  one  exception,  of  disease.  The 
rigid  inspection  made  by  this  division  of  all  imported  animals  has 
been  successful  in  keeping  out  of  the  Territorv  sucn  diseases  as  rabies. 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  Texas  fever.  ^  The  imports  of  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  have  been  represented  by  individuals  of  superior  merit, 
and  the  beneficial  effect  of  pure-bred  bulls  on  the  beef  production  is 
now  an  established  fact  with  the  result  that  the  Territory  is  self- 
supporting  so  far  as  beef  is  concerned.  The  same  may  be  said  of  hog 
meat,  for  the  importation  of  swine  was  confined  to  pure-bred  stock 
for  breedinj^  purposes  and  no  hog  cholera  occurred  aurinff  the  year 
in  island  piggeries.  Although  the  importation  of  mules  ror  planta- 
tion use  has  continued  at  about  the  same  rate,  the  number  of^horses 
imported  has  been  less,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Army  is  buying  island- 
bred  horses  in  increasing  numbers  for  Cavalry  remounts.  Merino 
rams  from  New  Zealand  and  America  have  been  imported  to  improve 
the  breeds  on  various  ranches  where  sheep  raising  is  profitable. 
Poultry  and  dairy  products  are  still  imported  in  increasing  amounts 
to  supply  market  demands.  The  improvement  of  all  classes  of  live 
stock  m  the  Territory  has  been  accelerated  hy  the  opportunity  of 
friendly  competition  offered  by  the  county  niirs  held  during  the 
year  on  Hawaii  and  Maui. 

The  division  has  successfully  introduced  and  put  to  effective  use  a 
cure  for  sorehead  in  poultry^  which  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
many  flocks  from  extermination. 

The  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  the 
Territory  has  progressed  with  satisfactory  results,  and  the  number 
of  animals  reacting  to  the  test  has  been  reduced  to  2.87  per  cent. 
In  the  18  new  dairies  started  during  the  calendar  year  1916  all 
the  animals  were  found  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis.  The  passa^ 
of  an  act  by  the  last  legislature  whereby  $20,000  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  indemnification  of  owners  of  cattle  destroyed  on  account 
of  tuberculosis  will  doubtless  greatly  aid  the  division  in  the  ccnnplete 
eradication  of  this  disease. 

The  only  serious  outbreak  of  an  animal  disease  during  the  year 
was  the  sudden  appearance  of  anthrax  in  April  on  a  large  ranch 
on  the  windward  side  of  Kauai.  ^  This  was  followed  late  in  May  by 
an  outbreak  of  the  same  disease  in  a  dairy  herd  on  the  outskirts  of 
Honolulu,  on  Oahu  and  early  in  June  by  outbreaks  in  several  differ- 
ent pastures  on  the  island  of  Maui.  ^  As  soon  as  the  outbreak  occurred 
quarantines  were  placed  on  each  island  and  the  infected  districts 
were  closely  guarded  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Carcasses 
of  animals  dying  of  the  disease  were  located  as  speedily  as  possible 
and  cremated  at  once.  Supplies  of  serum  vaccine  were  cabled  for, 
and  by  its  use  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  greatly  checked.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  possible  to  .secure  from  the  legislature,  still  in  session 
when  the  first  outbreak  occurred,  a  special  appropriation  of  $25,000 
to  .combat  this  disease.  The  question  of  how  anthrax  reached  the 
Territory,  where  it  has  never  occurred  before,  remains  an  unsolved 
puzzle,  since  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  the  disease  to  reach 
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these  shores  by  means  of  live  animals,  because  when  the  infection 
once  gains  an  entrance  into  the  blood  the  victim  dies  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days.  The  theory  that  it  was  brought 
in  with  imported  ^rass  seed  is  refuted  by  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease in  pastures  where  no  imported  seed  was  ever  planted.  Another 
theory,  that  it  may  have  been  introduced  with  imported  bone  meal, 
has  also  failed  of  proof  after  exhaustive  bacteriological  experi- 
ments. In  the  meantime  everything  is  being  done  to  control  the 
disease  in  infected  districts  and  to  prevent  its  spread  to  the  island 
of  Hawaii. 

DIVISION  OF  HTDBOGBAFHY. 

The  scope  of  work  done  by  this  division  during  the  past  year  has 
broadened  considerably,  and  in  addition  to  the  general  investiga- 
tion of  rainfall  and  the  surface  water  resources  of  the  Territory, 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Geolo^cal  Survey, 
as  in  the  past,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  time  and  funds  of  the 
organization  was  given  to  underground  waters,  water  utilization, 
and  water  valuation  work  than  ever  before. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  exceptionally  favorable  one  from  the 
water  users'  and  stock  raisers'  viewpoint.  Except  during  the  month 
of  December,  1916,  when  storms  caused  heavy  floods,  which  resulted 
in  much  damage  being  done  to  small  structures,  roads,  etc.,  the  rain- 
fall was  generally  not  only  abundant  but  well  distributed,  resulting 
in  excellent  agricultural  and  grazing  conditions.  Authentic  records 
were  obtained,  showing  probably  the  most  remarkable  range  of  rain- 
fall within  short  distances  that  has  ever  been  recorded.  The  rain 
fauge  on  Mount  Waialeale,  Kauai,  elevation  5,060  feet,  recorded 
uring  the  year  561  inches  of  rainfall,  while  at  Kekaha,  elevation 
600  feet,  less  than  15  miles  southwest,  the  precipitation  was  only  18 
inches.  At  Kokee,  elevation  3,500  feet,  10  miles  northwest  of  Mount 
Waialeale,  the  rainfall  was  77  inches.  The  maximum  daily  rainfall 
recorded  was  25.5  inches  in  the  Wainiha  Valley,  Kauai. 

The  Territorial  Water  Commission,  of  which  the  superintendent  of 
hydrography  was  chairman,  completed  its  work  ana  submitted  its 
report  with  recommendations  to  the  Governor  of  Hawaii.  All  field 
and  office  work  incident  to  this  report  wasperformed  by  employees 
of  this  division.  The  services  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Chandler,  State  water 
commissioner  of  California,  were  secured  to  assist  the  commission, 
and  the  1917  Territorial  legislature  enacted  the  "Artesian  water 
law,"  in  slightl]^  modified  form,  suggested  by  him  and  recommended 
by  the  commission.  The  work  of  this  commission  has  resulted  in  a 
law  which  should  prevent  a  large  part  of  the  waste  of  artesian  water, 
which  has  occurred  in  the  past,  and  also  in  the  collection,  in  one 
volume,  of  practically  all  available  data  relative  to  artesian  waters 
on  the  Island  of  Oahu. 

The  work  of  the  division  has  been  of  much  value  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  Honolulu's  future  water  supply.  The  report  of 
the  Territorial  Water  Commission  brought  to  light  the  necessity  of 
not  only  conserving  the  artesian  water  resources,  but  of  acquiring 
additional  surface  waters  to  augment  the  artesian  supply.  Stream 
measurement  stations  were  maintained  on  all  important  perennial 
streams  which  might  be  utilized  in  the  future  to  augument  the  city's 
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supply.  An  investigation  was  made  in  Hillebrand  Glen  to  determine 
the  relation  between  rainfall  and  run-off  in  order  that  reliable  data 
relative  to  surface-water  storage  might  be  available.  The  data  ob- 
tained showed  that  previous  estimates  along  these  lines  were  very 
much  in  error.  Rainfall  gauging  stations  were  maintained  in  areas 
not  covered  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

The  work  of  obtaining  reliable  data  in  cunneciion  with  the  quanti- 
ties of  water  furnished  under  the  various  water  licenses  were  con- 
tinued. Under  these  water  licenses  various  corporations  have  the 
right  to  divert  from  Territorial  lands  (unsuited  for  aCTicultural  pur- 
poses) the  surface  waters,  which  would  otherwise  be  largely  wasted, 
for  the  irrigation  of  privately  owned  lands.  The  customary  method 
of  determining  compensation  employed  in  the  past  was  to  ^'  get  to- 

f  ether  "  and  determme  a  flat  rate  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  licensee, 
n  so  far  as  the  Territory  was  concerned,  this  rate  was  usually  not 
based  on  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  Quantities  of  water  delivered  or 
as  to  what  proportion  of  the  costs  or  and  profits  derived  from  the 
crops  irrigated  therewith  were  due  to  the  waters  delivered. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  this  division  that  in  renewing  these  li- 
censes (a  large  number  of  which  are  terminating  in  the  near  future) 
the^  compensation  should  be  based  on  the  actual  quantities  of  water 
delivered,  and  also  be  subject  to  a  sliding  scale,  based  on  the  mean 
annual  price  of  sugar,  as  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  95  per  cent  of 
the  water  diverted  under  these  licenses  is  used  in  connection  with 
sugar  production. 

^  Among  the  other  activities  of  the  division  were  included :  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  in  connection  with  the  legal  department 
of  the  Territory ;  an  investigation  of  the  water  resources  of  the  island 
of  Oahu  from  a  military  viewpoint;  an  investigation  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  tide  gates  in  connection  with  a  drainage  proj- 
ect at  Fort  Kamehameha,  Oahu;  and  an  investigation  of  climatic 
and  living  conditions  at  Kokee,  Kauai,  a  proposed  camping  and 
recreation  place  located  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet,  at  the  head  of 
the  beautiful  Waimea  Canyon.  Records  obtained  thus  far  show  a 
maximum  temperature  of  74®,  a  minimum  temperature  of  30°,  and 
a  meen  temperature  of  43°  F. 

On  June  30,  1917,  there  were  being  operated  by  this  division  92 
stream  and  ditch  measurement  stations  and  86  rainfall  measurem^it 
stations.  In  addition  to  these  cooperative  records  from  8  stream 
and  ditch  measurement  stations  and  66  rainfall  measurement  sta- 
tions are  collected,  computed,  and  published  annually. 

HAWAII  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION, 

The  isolated  position  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  combined  with  the 
world  food  shortage,  has  revealed  more  clearly  than  ever  the  de- 
pendence of  the  islands  on  distant  sections  for  its  food  supply.  The 
focusins  of  attention  on  the  vital  necessity  of  the  local  production 
and  utilization  of  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  locally-raised 
food  products  has  led  to  a  gratifying  response  on  the  part  of  numer- 
ous local  organizations  and  individuals.  It  has  been  fully  realized 
that  in  makmg  serious  efforts  to  feed  herself,  Hawaii  is  domg  a  real 
service  both  to  herself  and  to  the  country  at  large,  and  that  eveiy 
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pound  of  food  produced  here  releases  just  that  much  for  use  else- 
where, as  well  as  providing  the  best  form  of  insurance  against  the 
possible  consequence  of  complete  isolation  from  the  mainland. 

As  far  as  practicable  the  resources  and  activities  of  the  station 
have  been  directed  along  the  lines  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
production  of  locally-grown  food  and  lorage  crops.  In  all  this 
work,  which  has  been  cooperative  in  many  of  its  phases,  there  has 
been  the  niost  cordial  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  various  indi- 
viduals, organizations,  and  institutions  concerned.  The  difficulties 
met  in  competing  with  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  mainland 
along  food-crop  production  lines  are  thought  to  be  vital  and  some 
practicable  remedial  measures  are  being  sought.  The  land  avail- 
able for  the  production  of  food  crops  other  than  sugar  is  usually  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  slope  and  presence  of  lava  rocks  as  to  make  hand 
labor  essential  to  crop  cultivation.  Added  to  this  the  isolated 
nature  of  most  of  the  agricultural  districts,  the  difficulties  of  ship- 
ment to  market — some  sections  having  only  a  monthly  boat  upon 
which  diipments  can  be  made — ^all  combine  to  render  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  mainland  sections.  Not  the  least 
of  the  drawbacks  is  the  multitude  of  insect  enemies  and  plant  diseases 
which  are  not  held  in  check  by  the  annual  winter  season  as  is  the  case 
elsewhere.  This  necessitates  continual  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
would-be  producers  who  often  fail  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
such  precautionary  or  remedial  measures  as  spraying.  The  building 
up  of  a  strong  local  demand  for  locally-grown  products  would  do 
much  to  overcome  the  customary  situation,  but  a  definite  subsidy  of 
some  nature  of  sufficient  size  to  make  economically  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  at  least  sufficient  food  stocks  to  enable  the  islands  to  exist 
even  though  cut  off  suddenly  from  the  mainland  would  appear  to 
be  necessary. 

Buildings  and  grounds. — During  the  year  a  set  of  farm  buildings, 
including  a  combination  stable  and  barn  and  a  four-room  residence 
for  the  substation  foreman,  was  erected  at  the  Castner  substation. 
The  type  of  construction  is  such  that  the  attic  is  available  for  curing 
forage-crop  samples  and  the  space  beneath  the  first  floor  is  utilized 
for  the  storage  of  implements.  Inasmuch  as  there  exists  no  con- 
venient supply  of  household  water,  redwood  tanks  have  been  installed 
to  catch  the  rainwater  from  the  buildings. 

Changes  in  staff, — ^Mr.  Valentine  S.  Holt,  assistant  horticulturist, 
resigned  August  31,  1916,  to  take  up  private  work.  Miss  Alice  R. 
Thompson,  assistant  chemist,  who  has  been  temporarily  transferred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  a  year's  special  work  on  fruits  and 
fruit  wastes,  was  given  a  permanent  transfer.  Mr.  A.  T.  Longley, 
who  had  been  furloughed  commencing  July  1,  1916,  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  was  restored  to  the  salary  rolls  February  1, 1917.  He 
resigned  June  30,  1917,  to  become  superintendent  of  the  Territorial 
marKeting  division,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Cooperation  with  military  posts, — ^The  national  food-emergency 
situation  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  vegetable-growing  tracts  on 
the  lands  of  a  number  of  military  reservations  on  the  island  of  Oahu. 
In  this  connection  the  experiment  station  has  been  able  to  render 
material  assistance  to  the  selection  of  suitable  soils,  recommendations 
regarding  crops  to  be  grown,  and  in  some  instances  has  been  able 
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to  supply  plants  and  seed  produced  on  the  station  grounds.  On  the 
Schoneld  barracks  Reservation  over  100  acres  of  sod  and  guava 
land  has  been  cleared  and  broken  up,  and  the  larger  part  is  already 
planted  to  cassava  and  sweet  potatoes. 

The  forage-crop  work  on  Schofield  Barracks  Reservation,  at  Cast- 
ner,  was  definitely  inaugurated  July,  1916,  and  during  the  year  a 
considerable  number  of  forage  and  food  crop  production  experiments 
have  been  started.  The  handicaps  of  the  situation  are  a  Irck  of  suffi- 
cient rainfall  for  the  production  of  many  of  the  crops  which  might 
otherwise  be  available,  the  presence  of  strong  winds,  and  the  high 
manganese  content  of  the  soil.  About  50  varieties  of  grasses,  forage 
crops,  and  food  crops  are  under  test. 

Horticvltural  investigations. — The  growth  and  development  of 
seedling  pineapples  has  constituted  an  important  line  of  work  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Several  thousand  seedlings  have  been  potted  out 
in  mdividual  pots,  and  as  fast  as  they  attain  sufficient  size  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  cooperating  plantations,  where  they  will  be  brought  to 
fruit  under  regular  field  conditions.  Two  varieties  new  to  the  islands 
have  been  introduced  through  the  cooperation  of  the  section  of 
foreign  seed  and  plant  introduction.  One  of  these  is  the  MacGregor, 
from  Queensland,  Australia,  where  it  was  developed  from  a  seedling. 

The  potential  value  of  small  home  vineyards  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cooperative  vineyard  of  about  an  acre  in  extent,  where 
various  fertilizer,  variety,  and  cultural  experiments  are  in  progress. 
The  principal  work  with  avocados  has  been  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  a  winter- ripening  type,  with  the  rind  sufficiently  hard 
and  tou^h  to  furnish  protection  from  the  fruit  fly  as  well  as  to  add 
to  its  shipping  qualities.  Seven  different  varieties  of  avocado  have 
been  introauced  from  California.  A  number  of  mango  hybrids  have 
been  made  in  an  attempt  to  combine  the  various  good  qualities  of  the 
different  varieties  in  a  single  hybrid.  One  of  the  handicaps  under 
which  tomato  growing  is  carried  on  in  the  islands  is  the  attack  by 
the  melon  fly.  The  small  native  tomato  is  immune  to  these  attacks, 
and  hybrids  relatively  immune  have  been  developed  by  crossing  with 
the  Earliana  variety  of  tomato.  Several  thousand  seedlings  from 
these  hybrid  plants  are  being  grown  and  watched  by  several  hundred 
cooperating  mdividuals  in  connection  with  their  planting^  in  home 
gardens  throughout  the  islands.  The  most  desirable  individual 
plants  will  be  used  further  in  the  development  of  a  relatively  immune 
standard  size  tomato. 

Chemical  investigations. — ^The  most  important  line  of  work  con- 
ducted by  the  chemical  division  has  been  the  following  up  of  the 
preliminary  results  obtained  from  spraying  pineapple  plants  grow- 
mg  on  manganese  soil  with  iron  siUphate.  The  iron  sulphate  has 
been  ordered  in  carload  lots  by  a  number  of  the  local  pineapple 
companies,  the  practice  of  spraying  having  been  universally  adopted 
wherever  there  are  manganese  soils  present  in  the  pineapple  plant- 
ings. A  large  acreage  of  otherwise  good  pineapple  land  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  idle  in  the  past  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  large 

auantities  of  manganese  in  the  soil.  With  this  problem  solved, 
iiese  areas  are  now  being  broken  up  and  planted  to  pineapples. 
Over  5,000  acres  of  manganese  affected  land  was  successfully  treated 
with  the  iron  sulphate  spray  during  the  past  year.    The  pineapple 
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wilt  is  ^ving  considerable  concern  to  local  growers  and  a  number 
of  experiments  are.  under  way,  the  object  of  which  is  the  development 
of  a  successful  means  of  overcoming  this  trouble.  The  application 
of  suitable  quantities  of  lime  appears  to  be  the  most  promising 
method  of  procedure  on  the  wilt-affected  soils. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  rice,  banana,  and  pineapple  have  been 
inaugurated  in  cooperation  with  various  growers  throughout  the 
islands.  The  present  food  shortage  has  made  especially  important 
the  drying  of  such  food  products  as  would  otherwise  be  lost  from 
decay  in  case  they  can  not  be  used  with  reasonable  promptness. 
Preliminary  experiments  have  diown  that  local  grown  cassava,  sweet 
potato^  Irish  potato,  etc.,  can  be  readily  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  wmd  on  suitably  constructed  driers,  and  that  the  resulting  dried 
product  can  be  stored  without  apparent  deterioration. 

Extension  work. — ^The  work  of  tiie  extension  division  has  been 
prosecuted  alon^  a  number  of  different  lines  and  several  methods  of 
approach  have  oeen  utilized.  Timely  articles  in  local  newspapers 
have  brought  h6me  the  more  vital  messages  to  the  reading  public. 
The  establishment  of  a  series  of  extension  bulletins  was  an  important 
iimovation  in  that  it  provides  a  channel  through  which  miscellaneous 
items  of  a  general  agricultural  nature  can  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  interested.  The  nature  of  the  regular  station  bulletins 
and  press  bulletins  is  not  such  as  to  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
promulgation  of  miscellaneous  short  agricultural  articles.  The  wel- 
come reception  given  these  extension  bulletins  has  furnished  evidence 
of  their  usefulness.  In  addition  to  the  above,  numerous  field  trips 
have  been  taken  by  various  members  of  the  staff  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  and  demonstrating  improved  agricultural  operations 
such  as  spraying,  budding,  grafting,  pruning,  and  garden  manage- 
ment. Five  demonstration  farms  have  been  maintained  coopera- 
tively with  the  owners  of  the  farms.  These  have  furnished  numerous 
object  lessons  that  appeal  alike  to  the  members  of  all  races  irrespec- 
tive of  color  or  language.  The  food  crop  production  campai^  has 
called  for  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  on  the  part  of  those  directly 
interested  in  the  extension  phases  of  the  activities  of  the  station. 
The  manifest  appreciation  of  this  work  has  been  gratifying.  A  de- 
cided stimulus  to  numerous  lines  of  agricultural  endeavor  was  given 
by  the  two  agricultural  county  fairs  in  which  the  extension  division 
was  an  important  factor  contributing  to  the  success  of  these  enter- 
prises. 

Plant-disease  investigations. — ^The  division  of  plant  pathology  was 
installed  at  the  station  June  1, 1916,  but  most  of  the  development  of 
the  pathological  division  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past 
fiscal  year.  The  division  now  occupies  three  rooms,  namely,  a  com- 
bined office  and  library,  a  laboratory  for  microscopical  and  general 
work,  and  a  separate  gas-eguipped  laboratory  room  where  culture 
media  are  prepared.  The  diseases  of  the  potato,  banana,  and  celery 
have  received  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  during  the  season. 
The  potential  importance  of  the  Irish  potato  crop  combined  with 
the  presence  of  several  serious  diseases  has  made  tne  potato-disease 
project  the  most  important  line  of  work  of  the  division.  The 
emergency  food  production  campaign  has  led  to  repeated  calls  on 
the  station  pathologist  for  advice  and  assistance  regarding  the  best 
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means  of  overcoming  the  various  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  of 
the  ^rden.  To  supply  this  information,  seven  different  multi- 
graphed  sheets  have  been  prepared,  giving  directions  for  overcoming 
these  pests. 

Glenwood  substation. — The  work  of  the  Glenwood  substation  has 
been  along  poultry,  dairy,  and  food  and  forage  production  lines. 
Attention  has  been  focussed  on  the  poultry  work  as  it  has  proved 
the  most  profitable  of  any  line  of  work  so  far  inaugurated  at  tne  sub- 
station. Trap  nest  and  egg  weight  records  have  bSen  maintained  for 
the  flock  throughout  the  year.  This  has  afforded  the  best  possible 
basis  for  the  selection  or  eggs  for  distribution  for  hatching  pur- 
poses. The  work  with  the  edible  canna  has  been  continued  and 
tubers  from  the  original  planting  have  been  distributed  throughout 
the  islands  in  connection  with  the  emergency  food  crop  production 
work.  A  number  of  different  plantings  of  celery  have  indicated  that 
with  careful  attention  to  spraying  at  the  proper  time  the  crop  is  rea- 
sonably certain  both  under  cloth  and  when  grown  in  the  open. 

Among  the  forage  grasses  the  common  bamboo  grass  has  made  a 
creditable  showing  under  the  adverse  climatic  conditions  present 
throughout  most  of  the  year.  The  ravages  of  cutworms  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  establish  a  stand  of  alfalfa.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
transplanting  tomato  plants.  Vigorous,  isolated  plants  of  alfalfa 
several  years  of  age  attest  the  possibilities  of  this  crop  when  once 
established.  A  number  of  varieties  of  bur  clover  were  tried  with  fair 
success.  The  bur  clovers  are  not  sufficiently  erect  in  their  habit  of 
growth  to  permit  of  their  being  easily  cut  for  green  forage.  They 
are  of  more  promise  for  use  in  pastures.  During  the  autumn  of  1916 
the  substation  maintained  an  active  interest  in  the  local  county  fair. 
This  fair  brought  to  light  a  very  promising  relatively  blight-resist- 
ant potato  which  is  apparentlv  a  hybrid  between  a  local  Portuguese 
red  potato  and  some  mainlana  variety,  several  of  which  were  being 
associated  with  the  Portuguese  red  at  the  time.  Comparative  tests 
for  disease  resistance  were  at  once  started  at  the  substation  and  the 
showing  made  by  the  new  variety  as  compared  with  the  mainland 
varieties  was  remarkable,  the  blight  completely  destroying  the  vines 
of  the  ordinary  varieties  a  considerable  time  before  the  crop  had 
fully  matured  while  the  resistant  variety  was  attacked  only  at  a 
considerably  later  date  and  then  not  seriously.  Comparative  tests 
on  the  other  islands  have  not  shown  such  striking  results,  so  that 
for  the  time  being  most  of  the  extension  work  with  this  new  variety 
will  be  carried  out  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  where  it  appears  to  be 
of  the  most  promise. 

Agronomic  investigations. — The  work  of  the  agronomy  division 
has  been  devoted  to  a  continuation  of  the  experiments  in  rice,  taro, 
potatoes,  and  various  legume  crops  and  forage  grasses. 

One  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  conducted  by  the  agron- 
omy division  had  been  the  establishment  of  the  substation  at  Castner, 
Oahu,  on  the  Schofield  Barracks  Reservation  in  cooperation  with 
the  military  autliorities.  The  plots  have  been  laid  out,  and  various 
tests  of  varieties,  methods,  kinds,  and  amount  of  fertilizers  and  cul- 
tural methods  have  been  inaugurated.  These  experiments  were  suf- 
ficiently under  way  to  furnish  much  valuable  information  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  emergency  food  and  forage  production  work 
inaugurated  in  the  spring  of  1917.  ^  , 
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Publications, — ^The  following  publications  have  been  issued  during 
the  year: 

Annual  Report  for  1916. 

Bulletin  41,  Phosphate  Fertilizers  for  Hawaiian  Soils  and  Their  Availability. 

Bulletin  42,  Ck>mposition  of  Hawaiian  Soil  Particles. 

BuUetin  43,  Chemical  Studies  of  the  Efficiency  of  Legumes  as  Green  Manures 
in  Hawaii. 

Press  Bulletin  51,  The  Spraying  of  Yellow  Pineapple  Plants  on  Manganese 
Soils  >vith  Iron  Sulphate  Solutions. 

Press  Bulletin  52,  Ck>mparative  Value  of  Legumes  as  Green  Manures. 

Extension  Bulletin  1,  Extension  Notes  I. 

Extension  Bulletin  2,  Extension  Notes  II. 

TERRITORIAL  MARKETING  DIVISION. 

The  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the  division  during  the  year 
was  greater  than  for  any  previous  year  in  its  history.  Sixty  differ- 
ent kinds  of  island  products  were  marketed  for  474  different  con- 
signors. The  individual  consignments  numbered  2,538  and  were 
sold  for  a  total  of  $121,612.90.  In  addition  to  the  consignment  sales, 
seeds,  crates,  and  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  $18,006.15  were  sold 
to  producers  and  others.  The  consignments  handled  by  the  division 
have  included  nearly  every  island  agricultural  product  from  green 
vegetables  and  preserved  fruit  products  to  dressed  meat  and  live 
stock.  The  individual  consignments  have  ranged  in  value  from  a 
few  cents  to  more  than  $1,000  each.  The  numbers  of  individual  con- 
signors from  the  different  islands  are  as  follows:  Oahu,  321 ;  Hawaii, 
73;  Maui,  45;  Molokai,  24;  Kauai,  11.  While  Oahu  led  in  the  num- 
ber of  consignors,  Maui's  shipments,  which  were  made  up  largely  of 
beef,  hogs,  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes,  were  of  much  greater  value. 

The  retail  meat  and  vegetable  branches  were  established  to  furnish 
an  outlet  for  the  consigned  produce  which  could  not  be  sold  to  ad- 
vantage to  the  local  retail  stores.  It  was  the  intention  to  run  these 
on  a  basis  which  would  be  just  self-supporting,  and  although  they 
did  not  quite  pay  for  their  costs  of  operation,  they  served  a  most 
useful  purpose  in  that  they  greatly  increased  the  returns  of  the  con- 
signment branch.  Until  these  retail  departments  were  established 
the  division  experienced  great  difficulty  at  times  in  disposing  of  con- 
signed produce  to  local  dealers,  and  often  large  quantities  of  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  were  lost.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
retail  branches  it  became  possible  to  dispose  of  all  such  produce 
directly  to  the  consumer  in  case  the  local  stores  were  not  in  the 
market  at  the  time.  One  reason  for  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
selling  locally  grown  consignments  of  vegetables  to  the  retail  stores 
is  that  most  of  them  have  regular  standing  orders  for  such  produce 
to  be  shipped  each  week  from  the  coast,  the  customary  island-grown 
supply  having  been  irregular  in  coming  into  the  market  and  fre- 
quently not  put  up  in  the  packages  desired  by  the  trade. 

The  recent  session  of  the  legislature  increased  the  appropriation 
for  operating  expenses  for  the  ensuing  biennium  from  $24,000  to 
$30,000.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated 
for  extension  work  among  the  producers,  advising  them  as  to  what 
and  when  to  plant  and  how  best  to  prepare  and  grade  for  shipment 
to  market.  The  producer  often  does  not  understand  what  the  con- 
sumer demands,  and  without  definite  instruction  along  these  lines  he 
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is  not  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  mainland  concerns  which 
have  long  since  realized  the  economic  necessity  of  standardizing  their 
products.  A  special  revolving  fund  of  $2,500  was  provided  to  permit 
the  purchase  of  vegetable  and  other  food-crop  seed  for  sale  at  cost 
plus  actual  selling  expenses.  The  revolving  fund  of  $7,500  pro- 
vided by  the  legislature  in  1915  was  increased  to  $15,000  and  made 
more  readily  available  for  paying  consignors. 

An  organization  act  was  passed  at  tne  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  division  and  placing 
it  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  agriculture 
and  forestry  of  the  Territory,  beginning  July  1, 1917. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 
OAHU. 

Improvements  to  the  Oahu  Insane  Asylum. — ^During  the  year  the 
board  of  health  turned  over  to  this  department  the  designing  and 
building  of  three  additional  cottages,  a  hydro-electro-therapeutic 
building  and  a  dining  room  for  this  institution.  At  this  date  these 
buildings  are  practically  complete  and  ready  for  occupancy. 

By  far  the  most  important,  in  the  scope  and  character  of  the  treat- 
ment it  makes  possible,  is  the  hydro-electro-therapeutic  building, 
equipment  for  which  was  selected  by  Dr.  J.  S.  B.  Pratt,  president  of 
the  board  of  health,  on  a  recent  visit  to  New  York.  The  structure 
housing  these  fixtures  is  approximately  40  feet  square,  divided  into 
four  rooms  and  an  office.  The  treatment  room,  wherein  the  hydri- 
atic  control  table  and  the  needle  shower  are  placed;  the  bathroom, 
containing  four  large  bathtubs;  the  electrical  room,  containing  other 
apparatus;  and  the  rest  room  comprise  the  general  layout.  An  office 
is  provided  for  the  physician  in  charge  and  his  assistants. 

The  cottages  are  built  of  stucco  and  frame,  an  economical  and  fire- 
proof construction.  The  architecture  is  of  the  rambling  bungalow 
type,  suitable  for  the  climate  and  location.  Each  cottage  contains 
12  well- ventilated  rooms,  about  12  feet  square,  a  wide  lanai,  well- 
lighted  corridors,  and  a  bath.  In  close  proximity  to  the  cottages 
stands  the  refectory  or  dining-room  buildmg,  designed  to  accommo- 
date 50  persons  at  a  sitting.  It  is  as  open  as  the  climatic  conditions 
will  permit  and  is  fully  screened. 

Moving  the  Davies  warehouse. — In  order  that  Bishop  Street  might 
be  extended  to  the  water  front,  the  legislature  of  1917  appropriated 
$20,000  for  the  removal  of  the  Davies  warehouse  from  lot  44, 
esplanade  lots,  to  the  adjacent  lot.  No.  31,  a  distance  of  100  feet. 

A  contract  is  now  in  force  for  the  removal  and  resetting  of  the 
building.  The  Territory  will  place  the  new  foundations,  lay  the 
ground  floor  of  concrete,  and  the  lower  courses  of  brickwork,  and 
reconnect  the  plumbing  fixtures. 

The  warehouse  is  of  typical  mill  construction,  100  feet  long,  50 
feet  wide,  and  about  84  feet  high,  with  brick  walls  and  wooden 
roof  and  floors.  The  original  structure  was  three  stories  in  height 
but  three  intermediate  floore  since  have  been  added.  The  total 
weight  of  the  building  alone  is  approximately  1,400  tons. 

New  building  for  board  of  agriculture. — ^By  an  executive  order 
signed  by  the  governor  last  February,  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
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agriculture  and  forestry  was  assigned  to  new  quarters  on  lot  No.  44, 
esplanade  lots,  adjoining  the  new  site  of  the  Davies  warehouse. 
Plans  for  two  new  buildings  have  been  prepared  by  this  department. 
In  design  they  will  harmonize  with  the  lines  of  the  proposed  super- 
structure for  riers  8,  9,  and  10,  the  idea  being  to  establish  a  uniform 
type  of  water  front  architecture.  The  front  building  contains  the 
laboratories  and  offices.    The  rear  building  is  divided  into  fumi- 

Siting  vaults  and  a  garage,  with  a  modern  incinerator  adjoining, 
onstruction  has  been  deferred  until  the  Davies  warehouse  shall  have 
been  moved. 

New  Territorial  penitentiary, — Except  for  the  administration 
building,  now  nearing  completion,  construction  in  general  of  the 
new  Territorial  penitentiary  was  discussed  quite  fully  in  the  last 
annual  report.  Like  the  rest  of  the  prison,  the  administration 
building  is  a  reinforced  concrete  structure,  170  feet  long,  45  feet  wide, 
and  three  stories  high.  It  contains  the  offices  of  the  prison  officials, 
dormitories  for  the  guards,  dormitories  for  female  prisoners,  hospi- 
tal wards  for  both  sexes,  storerooms,  emergency  cells,  and  living 
quarters  for  the  warden  and  deputy  warden. 

Quarters  for  the  warden  and  deputy  warden,  consisting  of  two 
attractive  cottages  of  the  bungalow  type,  situated  on  the  roof  of  the 
building  proper,  are  now  in  process  of  construction.  Plans  for  a 
laundry  and  shop  building  are  now  being  prepared  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  it  is  intended  to  begin  construction  in  the  near  future. 
This  building  also  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  throughout  and  will 
house  a  laundrjr,  tailor  shop,  shoemakers'  shop,  sailmakers',  tin- 
smiths', blacksmiths',  and  carpenters'  shops.  It  is  proposed  to  do 
all  the  construction,  both  skilled  and  unsKilled,  with  prison  labor, 
under  the  supervision  of  this  department. 

Waikiki  reclamation. — ^The  great  importance  of  the  proposed  recla- 
mation of  the  lowlands  of  Waikiki  can  not  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized, either  in  its  relation  to  sanitation  and  civic  beautification,  or 
commercially,  in  the  increased  values  of  property. 

Now  practically  complete,  the  Waiolama  (county  of  Hawaii)  sani- 
tation project  offers  an  excellent  example  of  the  benefits  to  a  com- 
munity and  to  the  owners  of  property  from  the  sanitation  and  recla- 
mation of  such  lands  as  we  have  in  Waikiki. 

Waikiki  presents  a  similar  problem,  differing  only  in  the  quantities 
dealt  with.  The  difficulties  met  in  the  Waiolama  project  are  to  be 
met  here — and  eventually  overcome.    Comparing  the  two  projects — 

(1)  Waikiki  has  an  area  of  800  acres,  comprising  about  200  land 
titles,  while  Waiolama  has  an  area  of  40  acres,  comprising  only  30 
titles. 

(2)  The  amount  of  fill  which  eventually  will  be  required  for 
Waikiki  will  be  approximately  4,000,000  cubic  yards,  while  only 
215,000  cubic  yards  were  required  in  Waiolama. 

Drainage  is  a  factor  of  importance,  but  offers  no  serious  obstacle, 
other  than  that  of  obtaining  a  right  or  way. 

Apparently  the  greatest  physical  difficulty  is  to  obtain  the  im- 
mense amount  of  material  required  for  filling,  at  a  cost  which  will  not 
be  prohibitive,  and  with  this  difficulty  the  problem  of  drainage  is 
intimately  related.  The  solution  proposed  for  the  latter  also  solves 
the  former.  By  excavating  a  lagoon  connected  at  either  end  with  the 
sea^  material  is  made  available  and  drainage  is  assured.         ^  i 
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Early  in  the  last  fiscal  year  plans  and  si)ecifications  were  drawn 
for  the  filling  of  one  unit,  comprising  some  47  acres  of  the  entire 
area  to  be  reclaimed.  Grades  were  established  which  would  readily 
coordinate  this  unit  with  the  remainder  of  the  district,  when  funds 
should  be  available  for  carrjring  forward  the  work. 

Since  these  plans  for  a  single  unit  did  not  permit,  however,  of 
determining  costs  of  the  entire  drainage  system,  which,  under  the 
sanitation  act,  must  be  assessed  against  the  properties  benefited 
according  to  their  areas,  the  attorney  general  advised  against  letting 
i\  Contract  for  a  portion  of  the  work. 

It  was  then  decided  to  extend  the  survey  to  cover  the  entire  project, 
and  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  for  this  end  by  the  1917 
legislature.  This  survey  is  now  well  under  way  and,  when  complete, 
will  include  the  location  of  all  properties. 

A  further  enactment  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion consisting  of  the  superintendent  of  public  works,  who  shall  be 
the  chairman,  the  city  and  county  engineer,  the  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic lands,  and  two  others  who  shall  represent  the  property  owners. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  prepare  data  and  to  pre- 
sent plans  and  recommendations  to  the  session  of  1919  for  the  legisla- 
tion thought  necessary. 

Work  for  other  departments. — Several  minor  contracts  have  been 
executed  by  the  department  of  public  works  for  other  Territorial 
departments.    Of  these  the  principal  have  been : 

1.  Boy8^  industrial  school, — ^Lumber,  cement,  millwork,  laundry  ma- 
chinery, ice  plant,  and  steam  boiler. 

2.  Girls^  ind'tistrial  school. — Alterations  and  additions  to  the  dining 
room;  school  building,  laundry  building,  and  new  cottage  built; 
laundry  machinery  installed. 

3.  Kapiolani  home, — Cottage  for  the  Sisters. 

This  work  was  planned,  contracted  for,  and  inspected  by  this  de- 
partment. 

Survey  of  new  Federal  building  site. — By  request  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  a  complete  survey  has  been  made  by 
this  department  of  the  so-called  Irwin  property,  of  which  the  new 
Federal  building  will  stand.  A  thorough  topographical  survey,  sub- 
surface explorations,  and  a  location  of  all  public  utilities  on  or  near 
the  site  were  made.  It  has  been  recommended  that  in  placing  the 
building  and  laying  out  the  grounds  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
handsome  trees  now  standing  be  spared. 

Storage  of  oil, — By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  super- 
intendent of  public  works  to  insure  the  safe  storage  of  explosives,  the 
Union  and  Associated  Oil  companies  have  been  notified  to  make  sev- 
eral additions  and  alterations  to  their  plants  at  Iwilei. 

These  two  companies  have  seven  large  steel  oil  tanks  with  an  aggre- 
gate capacity  of  approximately  230,000  barrels.  Should  a  fire  break 
out  on  their  premises  and  the  tanks  be  ruptured,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  flaming  oil  from  flowing  out  over  surrounding  property 
and  into  the  harbor. 

To  provide  against  such  a  possibility,  these  companies  have  been 
notified  to  build  a  concrete  wall  which  will  surround  entirely  their 
properties  and  be  of  sufficient  height  to  contain  the  capacity  of  their 
tanks.   The  companies  have  been  required  further  to  install  more  fire- 
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fighting  apparatus,  to  employ  a  night  watchman  who  shall  make  reg- 
ular rounds,  and  to  take  several  other  minor  precautions  of  a  general 
nature. 

Makiki  round  top  road. — In  spite  of  excessive  rains  last  winter, 
work  on  the  Makiki  Round  Top  Itoad  has  gone  forward. until  a  con- 
nection now  has  been  made  at  tne  upper  end  with  the  Tantalus  Road. 
The  road  soon  will  be  opened  to  the  public. 

Auwcdolimu  streets.— ContrvLCts  for  the  paving  of  streets  in  the 
Auwaiolimu  district  have  been  completed. 

Aiea  homestead  road. — In  place  of  a  dirt  road  with  maximum 
grades  of  17  per  cent,  impassable  in  wet  weather,  the  department  has 
completed  a  coral  road  7,550  feet  long  with  a  maximum  grade  of 
approximately  6  per  cent,  connecting  the  Aiea  homesteads  with  the 
government  belt  road.    The  road  was  completed  in  April,  1917. 

Testing  laboratory.— This  depfkriment  maintains  a  laboratory  for 
testinjg  and  analyzing  materials  used  in  construction  work  and  road 
buildmg,  the  composition  and  behavior  of  which  is  peculiar  to  local 
conditions. 

Artesian  wells. — The  session  of  1916  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  water  laws  of  Hawaii,  which  ren- 
dered a  report  recommending  changes  in  the  law  of  1884.  As  a 
result  that  law  was  repealed,  and  the  legislature  of  1917  passed  act 
156,  which  declares  that  all  artesian  wells  must  be  capped,  cased,  and 
equipped  with  mechanical  appliances  to  prevent  the  flow  of  water, 
it  desired ;  and  that  any  person  boring  an  artesian  well  shall  keep 
a  complete  record  of  the  depth  and  thickness  of  the  different  strata 
penetrated. 

Library. — The  accumulation  of  maps,  plans,  technical  books  and 
pamphlets,  sales  catalogues,  photographs,  neld  books,  periodicals,  and 
field  instruments  belonging  to  the  department  of  puolic  works  and 
the  board  of  harbor  commissioners  has  become  such  that  a  system- 
atized method  of  filing  is  necessary.  There  are  at  present  in  the 
library  about  8,600  books  and  pamphlets,  800  photographs,  and 
6,000  plans. 

HAWAIL 

Watolama  sanitation' project. — Reports  show  good  progress  made 
between  June  30,  1916,  when  the  work  was  28.5  per  cent  complete, 
and  June  30,  1917,  at  which  date  it  was  92.1  per  cent  complete. 
Pumping  of  the  hydraulic  fill  has  lagged  behind  the  remainder  of 
the  work.  This  delay  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  contractor  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  beach  sand  to  keep  it  busy. 

The  beneficial  results  of  this  sanitation  work  are  now  obvious 
beyond  dispute.  Where  before  stretched  useless,  unsightly,  offensive 
swamps,  perpetually  breeding  mosquitoes  and  always  a  menace  to 
public  health  and  welfare,  is  now  a  gentle  slope  of  clean  sand  thirty- 
three  and  a  fraction  acres  in  extent,  pleasing  to  the  eye^  and  sanitary, 
drained  by  a  canal  20  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  canying  the  waters 
of  the  Alenaio  stream  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Waioloa  River. 

Land,  a  large  part  of  which  was  formerly  under  from  5  to  10  feet 
of  water,  and  oi  little  or  no  salable  value,  now  brings  from  20  to 
50  cents  and  upward  the  square  foot,  dependent  upon  its  location. 
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The  cost  on  which  these  new  values  are  based  varies  from  a  negli- 
gible amount,  where  little  filling  was  made,  to  18  cents  a  sauare  foot, 
where  a  large  quantity  of  material  was  required  to  bring  tne  surface 
to  ffrade. 

^ear  the  upper  end  of  the  canal  the  Hilo  Oas  Co.  has  bo<]ght  a 
site  for  its  new  plant,  and  its  buildings  are  now  nearing  completion. 
Other  firms  have  made  improvements  in  the  vicinity,  and  Hilo  can 
offer  this  tract  to  business  mterests  as  a  clean  and  sanitary  location. 

Kona  roads. — At  request  of  the  county  of  Hawaii  a  report  and 
estimate  was  made  by  this  department  on  the  cost  of  improving  the 
belt  road  between  South  Kohala  and  Kau.  At  this  tmie  county 
funds  available  were  small  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  len^h  of  the 
road  to  be  covered — some  70  miles — ^and  the  survey  made  was  of 
necessit}^  only  approximate.  The  ultimate  result,  however,  was  an 
appropriation  by  the  1917  legislature  of  $100,000  for  improvement 
of  the  belt  road  along  the  line  surveyed. 

Waiakea  homestead  road, — ^An  appropriation  of  $15,000^  was 
made  by  the  legislature  of  1915  for  a  road  through  the  Waiakea 
Homestead  tract,  and  the  wording  of  the  act  was  such  that  the  road, 
when  completed,  must  connect  tne  Kuhio  Wharf  Road  with  the 
Volcano  Road.  Questions  of  ownership  complicated  the  acquirement 
of  a  right  of  way,  but  after  several  surveys  and  estimates  it  finally 
was  decided  to  run  due  south  from  the  Waiakea  Bridge  over  the 
Waioloa  River,  along  Manano  Avenue  to  Lanikula  Avenue,  thence 
eastward,  by  a  right-angle  turn,  to  Volcano  Road. 

Although  the  plans  and  specifications  contemplated  either  a  gravel 
or  crusher-run  macadam  surface,  it  was  discovered  on  opening  the 
bids  that  sufficient  funds  were  lacking,  so  that  only  the  grading  and 
subbase  could  be  awarded.  A  contract  for  this  work  was  let  to  the 
county  of  Hawaii,  which  began  work  December  11,  1916,  and  com- 
pleted it  on  April  20,  1917.  The  road  is  7,146  feet  long  and  20  feet 
wide.  Although  the  surfacing  had  to  be  omitted,  sufficient  filler  was 
placed  on  the  subbase  to  carry  traffic,  and  the  roaa  now  makes  a  good 
short  cut  through  the  Waiakea  district 

Kaieie  homestead  road. — ^Transportation  by  vehicle  to  the  Kaieie 
Homestead  tract  is  now  possible  oy  a  road  6,800  feet  long  and  10 
feet  wide,  where  formerly  everything  had  to  be  packed  in  on  mules 
or  horses.  Continuous  heavy  rains  and  a  subgrade,  consisting  of  soft, 
stic^,  red  mud,  delayed  construction,  which  was  commenced  Febru- 
ary 29.  1916,  and  finished  February  2,  1917.  The  road  has  a  hand- 
laid  suobase  6  inches  deep  topped  with  2  inches  of  macadam. 

Puuepa  homestead  road. — Contract  awarded  to  the  county  of 
Hawaii  April  4, 1916,  and  completed  May  27, 1916.  Work  consisted 
of  a  section  of  subbase  150  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide. 

Chin  Chuch  homestead  road. — Built  of  crusher-run  macadam, 
15,800  feet  long  and  from  8  to  10  feet  wide,  varying  with  th^  width 
of  an  old  dirt  road  rebuilt.  Awarded  November  16,  1915;  final 
payment  was  made  October  81,  1916. 

Kikala  Keokea  homestead  road. — A  trail  4,000  feet  long  and  6 
feet  wide,  built  of  cinders  and  small  rock  through  a  district  in  which 
there  is  no  dirt.    Completed  February  27, 191"^ 

HUo  Armory. — ^Extensions,  alterations,  and  additions  to  the  Hilo 
Armory  were  contemplated  in  the  previous  fiscal  period,  but  the 
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rapidly  advancing  costs  of  materials  necessitated  several  revisions 
of  the  plans  in  order  to  bring  the  work  within  the  scope  of  available 
funds.  The  contract  was  completed  Jui\e  SO,  1917,  together  with  a 
sidewalk  along  Shipman  Street,  leading  to  the  armory.  This  en- 
lar^ment  furnishes  space  much  needed  for  military  supplies  and 
equipment  issued  by  the  United  States  Government  and  for  which  it 
holds  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  responsible. 

Heiaus. — ^The  survey  of  heiaus,  undertaken  in  the  previous  fiscal 
period,  has  been  completed  and  resulted  in  the  following  recommenda* 
tions  to  the  legislature : 

(1)  A  short  road  from  Napoopoo  to  the  Puuhonua,  or  City  of 
Refuge,  South  Kona,  island  of  Hawaii. 

(2)  Minor  repairs  to  the  heiau  of  Lonohakahiki,  island  of  Hawaii. 
(8)  A  trail  to  the  Puu-o-kala  of  Kamehameha  the  Great,  the  last 

heiau  of  any  consequence  erected  in  the  islands,  situated  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant  from  Kawaihae,  island  of  Hawaii. 

Owing  to  the  mass  of  demands  made  upon  the  legislature  for  im- 
provements pressingly  needed^  the  limited  amount  of  money  available, 
none  of  these  recommendations  traveled  further  than  their  first 
expression. 

MAUI. 

Lafuiina^Lahainalima  road. — Lahainaluna  School,  the  oldest  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  Territory,  was  for  many  years  accessible 
only  by  a  steep,  rough  road.  This  department  recently  has  con- 
structed an  oiled  macadam  road  5,900  feet  long  between  the  port  of 
Lahaina  and  the  school.  The  line  chosen  fol&ws  a  grade  nowhere 
exceeding  8  per  cent,  whereas  the  old  road,  at  several  of  the  steeper 
pitches,  touched  14  per  cent. 

Kuiaha  homestead  road. — The  Maui  loan  fund  commission  is 
now  macadamizing  a  stretch  of  road  4,100  feet  long  between  the 
Kuiaha  homesteads  and  the  pineapple  canneries,  for  whidi  the  de- 
partment of  public  works  furnished  the  survey,  the  subbase  and  the 
culverts,  finishing  its  part  of  the  work  last  September.  The  road 
cuts  off  a  mile  ana  a  half  of  heavy  hauling  and  was  much  needed. 

Piikolo  homestead  roads. — The  Haleakala  homesteads,  named  for 
the  mountain  on  whose  slopes  they  lie,  consist  of  about  2,000  acres 
of  land^  cut  by  three  gulches.  To  provide  an  outlet  from  each  of 
these  divisions  it  was  necessary  to  Duild  three  roads,  which  whip 
back  and  forth  for  a  total  length  of  10  mUes  across  the  land  between 
the  gulches.  The  main  road,  20  feet  wide,  rises  on  a  grade  of  8  per 
cent  to  Olinda,  whence  tourists  take  the  trail  for  the  summit  crater. 
The  two  other  roads  are  16  feet  wide. 

Lahaina  swamp  reclamaiion, — ^The  heart  of  Lahaina  is  occupied 
by  11^  acres  of  Government  land,  potentially  valuable,  but  now  a 
swamp.  A  contract  has  been  let  for  filling  and  draining,  digging  a 
canal  to  carry  off  the  storm  waters,  and  leveling  portions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment lot  on  which  the  National  Guard  Armory  stands.  Work 
has  been  started  and  the  date  of  completion  should  be  about  Novem- 
ber 1, 1917. 
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BOARD  OF  HARBOR  COMMISSIONERS. 

OAHXJ. 

The  largest  improvement  contemplated  for  the  Honolulu  water 
front  is  a  new  concrete  wharf  designated  as  Pier  2  and  situated  on 
the  Waikiki  side  of  the  harbor.  This  structure  will  be  862  feet  long 
with  an  outer  dock  67  feet  wide,  supported  on  reinforced  concrete 
piles.  The  area  behind  this  outer  deck  will  be  filled  to  grade  and 
probably  paved,  giving  a  total  width  of  212  feet. 

Alon^  the  outer  deck  a  traveling  crane  will  be  provided  to  allow 
mechanical  handling  of  lumber  from  the  ship's  hold. 

On  the  Fort  Armstrong  end  the  rowing  association  has  petitioned 
the  board  of  harbor  commissioners  to  reserve  a  section  of  ground  300 
feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  running  parallel  with  the  channel,  for  a 
swimming  course.  It  is  proposed  to  dredge  this  slip  to  a  depth  of  10 
feet  and  allot  the  various  boat  clubs  sites  for  their  buildings  on  the 
inland  side. 

That  portion  of  Piers  8,  0,  and  10  under  contract  is  rapidly  nearin^ 
completion.  The  concrete  deck  structure  of  Piers  8  and  9  is  finished 
and  Pier  10  is  well  under  way.  Tentative  designs  have  been  made  for 
fireproof  freight  sheds  to  house  not  less  than  40,000  tons,  and  the  board 
intends  to  proceed  with  their  construction  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  tentative  design  of  the  superstructure  contemplates  second-story 
galleries  along  the  entire  water  front  for  the  accommodation  of  pas- 
sengers and  possible  office  buildings  for  water  front  business,  both 
official  and  commercial.  The  entire  project  is  due  to  be  completed 
September  22, 1917. 

Estimated  repairs  to  Pier  16,  at  prices  for  materials  and  labor 
quoted  in  January,  1917,  amounted  to  a  total  of  $75,160.10.  Of  this 
amount,  $25,724.96  has  been  expended  up  to  June  80, 1917.  The  work 
remaining  is  replacing  wooden  with  concrete  piles  and  laying  new 
stringers, decking,  anacaps.  An  emergency  appropriation  of  $10,000 
which  was  provided  by  the  legislature,  1917  session,  is  being  used  to 
perform  urgent  repairs  to  Pier  7. 

Minor  repairs  to  other  piers,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  replacement 
of  broken  and  decayed  planks  and  timbers,  were  done  by  day  labor. 

Oil  pipe  Uiie. — A  project  that  will  add  api)reciably  to  both  the  Ter- 
ritory's existing  system  for  the  transportation  of  ruel  oil  along  the 
Honolulu  water  front  is  a  new  service  line  on  Pier  16.  A  contract  for 
construction  of  this  line  has  been  let,  which  provides  for  placing  an 
8-inch  pipe  line,  with  the  necessary  valves  and  fittings,  under  the 
deck  of  Pier  16,  connecting  by  a  10-inch  line  i^m  the  end  of  the  pier 
with  the  Territory's  10-inch  main  line  on  Queen  Street  This  line 
gives  direct  connection  between  Pier  16  and  the  Iwilei  storage  district 
and  has  capacity  to  care  ultimately  for  as  many  vessels  as  the  pier 
can  berth. 

Extension  of  wharf  shed^  Pier  6. — ^Much  additional  storage  space 
for  freight  has  been  obtained  by  the  construction  on  Pier  6  of  an  ad- 
dition 70  by  89  feet  to  the  wharf  shed. 

Dredging  Honolulu  Harbor. — Nuuanu  stream  empties  into  the  slip 
between  Pier  15  and  Pier  16,  and  there  deposits  tie  silt  with  Which 
it  is  heavily  laden.    This  process  is  continuous  and,  from  time  to 
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time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dredge  the  slip  to  full  depth  if  it  is  to 
continue  in  use  by  steamships  of  deep  draft.  A  contract  for  this  work 
is  now  in  force  and  well  advancea  toward  completion.  Between 
Piers  6  and  7  the  slip  has  shoaled  by  the  gradual  action  of  harbor 
currents  to  a  depth  of  between  28  and  80  feet.  Plans  have  been 
drawn  for  dredging  it  to  a  depth  of  85  feet,  sufficient  to  take  any 
vessel  now  calling  at  the  port  of  Honolulu,  but  no  contract  has  been 
awarded  as  yet. 

Waikiki  Beach  improvements. — In  recent  years  there  has  become 
manifest  a  tendency  of  the  sea  to  eat  into  the  Waikiki  Beach  until 
property  owners,  to  protect  their  holdings,  have  built  sea  walls  along 
the  shore.  This  practice,  now  prohibiteaby  the  board,  has  resulted  in 
producing  a  beach  line  along  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  public 
to  pass  without  walking  on  the  top  of  the  walls  or  across  private  prop- 
erty; such  walls  cause  wave  action  which  tends  to  wash  out  the 
beach. 

'To  serve  the  public  convenience,  a  project  was  advanced  bv  the 
board,  which  sought,  first,  to  construct  a  promenade  alonff  the  beach 
from  Fort  De  Russy  to  the  public  baths,  and,  second,  to  build  a  low 
sea  wall,  so  placed  and  designed  that  the  scour  of  the  waves  and 
tides  would  oe  stopped  and  a  beach  would  accrete.  In  addition,  it 
was  proposed  to  dredge  at  least  three  swimming  pools,  similar  to  the 
one  at  Fort  De  Russy.  A  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  and  an  esti- 
mate of  approximately  $90,000  was  placed  before  the  legislature 
but  was  rejected  by  the  senate  finance  committee. 

HAWAn. 

KuMo  Wharf. — Kuhio  Wharf  and  shed,  completed  in  the  previous 
fiscal  jear,  have  given  continuous  and  satisfactory  service.  When 
the  Hilo  Wharf  was  condemned  and  abandoned,  the  traffic  gravitated 
to  Kuhio  Wharf.  Quantities  of  sugar  accumulated  and  there  is  now 
in  storage  182,016  sacks,  or  about  11,376  tons. 

Mechanical  equipment  to  handle  sugar,  both  to  and  from  vessels 
berthed  at  the  Kuhio  Wharf,  has  been  installed  and  is  now  in  use. 
The  board  originally  set  aside  funds  sufficient  for  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  a  complete  plant  consisting  of  four  separate  units,  but 
owing  to  the  advanced  prices  only  one  unit  could  be  bought  and 
erected.  This  unit,  with  a  maximum  capacity  of  approximately 
2,400  sacks  per  hour,  and  consisting  of  parallel,  arag  chain^  floor  con- 
veyors, one  pair  of  elevators  ana  one  cross  conveyor,  discharging 
over  a  hinged  arm  and  by  means  of  a  baffle  chute,  direct  to  the  ves- 
sel or  barge,  has  been  in  operation  for  some  months.  By  agreement 
with  the  board  the  Hawaii  Consolidated  Railway  (Ltd.)  nas  installed 
three  additional  units  which  the  board  may  acquire  whenever  funds 
are  available.  The  completed  plant  gives  Hilo  a  modem  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  ocean  terminal. 

OU  pipe  line. — An  8-inch  oil  pipe  line  laid  under  the  wharf  and 
connected  with  the  25,000-barrel  tank  of  the  Hawaii  Consolidated 
Railway  has  given  excellent  service  since  last  August.  Four  outlets 
accommodate  tankers  at  almost  any  position  with  great  dispatch. 
The  8-inch  molasses  line  has  also  been  in  continuous  use,  but  needs 
more  outlets  which  it  is  intended  to  provide. 
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Range  lights. — ^The  United  States  Idffhthouse  Department  has  set 
range  lights  for  the  channel,  one  on  the  shed  and  the  other  on  a 
tower  back  of  the  wharf,  so  that  vessels  may  enter  or  leave  the  harix>r 
safely  at  all  hours. 

Honuapo  Wharf. — ^Honuapo  Wharf  lies  exposed  to  the  heavy  seas 
that  beat  upon  the  Kau  coast.  Built  in  1911,  it  was  composite  con- 
struction, the  inshore  piles  of  wood,  the  outer  piles  of  5-inch  steel 
shafting,  with  steel  braces  between  and  a  wooden  floor  over  all. 
Since  then  most  of  the  wooden  piles  have  been  replaced  with  weU 
casing,  concrete  filled. 

HAUL 

DredgiTvg  Kahului  Harbor. — ^In  order  to  facilitate  the  safe  handling 
and  berthing  of  vessels  in  Kahului  Harbor,  it  has  been  found  neoes^ 
sary  to  dredge  an  area  of  approximately  52.000  souare  feet  situate 
north  and  west  of  the  northwest  comer  ox  the  Kahului  railway 
wharf.  This  area  was  dredged  to  a  depth  of  24  feet  below  mean 
low  water  and  approximately  11,000  cubic  yards  were  removed. 

Hana  and  Lahaina  Landings. — ^At  the  request  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee  of  the  Territorial  senate,  preliminary  surveys  and 
estimates  were  made  of  the  cost  of  landing  at  Lahaina  and  Hana. 
The  estimated  cost  of  a  wharf  at  Hana,  with  from  18  to  20  feet  of 
water  alongside,  was  $75,000.  This  depth  was  thought  sufficient  for 
the  steamships  and  sugar  schooners  that  call.  At  Lahaina  it  was 
estimated  a  safe  boat  landing  could  be  provided  for  $100,000  bjr  a 
pier  and  wharf  extending  500  feet  outshore.  If,  however,  the  pier 
was  to  reach  beyond  the  outer  line  of  breakers,  it  would  have  to  be 
approximately  1,100  feet  long  and  would  cost  $160,000. 

On  this  lowing,  the  legislature  did  not  feel  justified  in  appro- 
priating the  money. 

KAXTAI. 

NawUiwUi  Wharf. — Nawiliwili  Wharf  has  been  lengthened  40  feet 
by  an  extension  supported  on  reinforced  concrete  piles,  and  the  old 
structure  has  been  repaired  and  renovated.  Three  new  boat  stages 
have  been  built  and  a  new  5-ton  derrick  erected.  The  old  wharf  shed 
has  been  painted  and  the  wharf  double-tracked  for  a  portion  of  its 
length  in  order  to  permit  of  handling  of  freight  more  expeditiously. 

Waimea  Bay  Wharf. — ^Waimea  Bay  Wharf  has  been  completed. 
The  wharf  is  557  feet  lone,  20  feet  wide  for  467  feet,  and  36  feet 
wide  at  the  outer  end,  for  the  remaining  92  feet.  Six  bents  of  wharf 
are  supported  on  concrete  piers  with  wooden  caps,  27  bents  on  re- 
inforced concrete  piles,  and  7  bents  on  reinforced  concrete  beams  and 
concrete  cylinders  36  inches  in  diameter.  Track,  deck  stringers,  and 
decking  are  of  wood. 

On  tne  outer  end  is  an  open  shed  50  feet  long  and  as  broad  as  the 
wharf  is  wide,  covering  a  waiting  room,  storeroom,  and  office. 

Two  lines  of  track  extend  the  length  of  the  wharf,  fitted  with 
crossovers  at  three  points,  to  provide  safe  passage  for  automobiles. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  amount  of  freignt  handled  at  this  port, 
it  is  imperative  that  larger  and  better  equipped  storehouses  be 
provided. 
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PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION. 

The  commission  has  held  37  regular  meetings  and  12  special  meet- 
ings.   It  has  also  conducted  47  hearings. 

The  commission  has  conducted  general  investigations  into  the 
affairs  of  the  following  companies:  Waiahi  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.), 
Kauai  Telephonic  Co.,  both  of  Lihue,  Kauai;  Hawaiian  Electric 
Co.  (Ltd.),  Honolulu  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.),  Inter-Island  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Honolulu;  Island  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.),  Lahaina 
Ice  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Wailuku  and  Lahaina,  Maui,  respectively: 
Hawaiian  Eailw^  Co.  (Ltd.),  Hilo  Electric  Light  Co.  (Ltd.),  oi 
Mahukona  and  Hilo,  Hawaii,  respectively. 

As  required  by  section  2227  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  1915, 
all  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life  were  investigated.  The  number 
of  accidents  are  as  follows:  Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.,  5:  Hawaiian 
Electric  Co.  (Ltd.),  1;  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.), 
9;  and  Koolau  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.),  2. 

New  rates  of  the  following  public  utilities  were  approved  by  the 
commission:  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.),  Hawaii  Railway  Co. 
(Ltd.),  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.),  Mutual  Tele- 
phone Co.  (wireless  rates),  and  Hilo  Electric  Light  Co.  (Ltd.),  and 
informal  complaints  against  the  Honolulu  Gas  Co.,  Honolulu  Rapid 
Transit  &  Land  Co.,  Mutual  Telephone  Co.,  and  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.),  relative  to  rates  and  loss  of  property  were 
investigated  and  disposed  of. 

The  following  legislation  concerning  the  commission  was  enacted 
during  the  year:  On  August  7,  1917,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  approved  a  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act 
entitled  'An  act  granting  a  franchise  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  a  street  railway  svstem  in  the  district  of 
South  Hilo,  county  of  Hawaii,  Territory  oi  Hawaii,'  approved  Au- 
gust first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  as  amended  by  an  act  ap- 
proved July  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen." 

On  August  21, 1916,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
approved  "An  act  granting  a  franchise  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing and  supplying  gas  in  the  district  of  South  Hilo,  county  of 
Hawaii,  Territory  oi  Hawaii." 

On  April  28,  1917,  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
enacted  over  the  veto  of  the  governor  a  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
section  2221  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  1916,  as  amended  by 
act  170  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  the  public  utilities 
commission."  This  bill  is  now  known  as  act  165,  Session  Laws  of 
1917.  The  important  changes  made  by  this  act  are  amendments  of 
the  law  with  regard  to  the  membership  of  the  commission  by  pro- 
viding (1)  that  no  member  of  the  commission  shall  be  a  salaried 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Territory  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof;  (2)  that  the  commissioners  shall  serve  without  remuneration. 

On  May  7,  the  governor  approved  act  238  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
Hawaii,  1917^  entitled  "An  act  conferring  additional  power  upon 
the  public  utilities  commission  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii."  This 
act  gives  the  commission  jurisdiction  over  certain  water  companies. 

The  commission  had  on  hand  as  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Territory  on  June  30,  1917,  $6,991.48.    On  July  1, 
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1916.  the  unexpended  balance  on  hand  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mission was  $14,084.14.  The  receipts  of  the  commission  during  the 
period  July  1,  1916,  to  June  80,  1917,  were  $12,286.26.  The  total 
expenses  of  the  commission  during  said  period  were,  however,  $19,- 
828.92,  a  large  part  of  which  expense  was  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  thorough  and  extensive  investigation  of  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  Navieation  Co.  (Ltd.) ,  a  reoort  on  which  investigation  is  in 
the  course  of  preparation.  The  balance  on  hand  at  the  disposal  of 
the  commission  as  of  July  1, 1917,  was  $6,991.48,  which,  together  with 
the  annual  receipts  of  the  commission  will  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  commission  ample  funds  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  the 
commission. 

LOAN  FUNDS. 

By  act  of  legislature  the  governor  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission for  each  county  and  the  city  and  county,  consisting  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  works,  the  mayor  or  chairman  of  the  board 
of  supervisors,  and  three  other  persons  who  are  residents  of  the 
county  or  city  and  county  in  which  public  improvements  are  to  be 
performed  from  funds  loaned  to  the  county  or  city  and  county  by  the 
Territory,  such  commission  to  be  known  as  a  loan-fund  commission. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  loan-fund  commissions,  one  each 
for  Oahu,  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai. 

During  the  year  past  the  Kauai  loan-fund  commission  has  held 
no  meetings  and  made  no  expenditures. 

OAHU  LCAN-FUm)  COMMISSION. 

The  following  projects  have  been  completed  by  the  Oahu  loan- 
fund  commission  durmg  the  past  fiscal  year : 

1.  InstaUlng  new  electric  and  new  steam  piping  units  at  the  Kakaako  sewer 
station.     (Ck>st,  $18,246.69.) 

2.  Laying  6-lnch  and  S-lnch  sewers  In  Lusltana  and  Pauoa  Streets.  (Oost, 
$2,268.81.) 

8.  Laying  main  and  side  sewers  in  Puunul  district.     (Cost,  $21,928.07.) 

4.  Purchase  of  20  fire  hydrants.     (Cost,  $2,648.80.) 

5.  Building  a  28-lnch  concrete  sewer  in  Queen  Street    (Ck>st,  $11,697.09.) 

The  only  piece  of  construction  now  actually  in  progress  is  the 
Maole  conduit,  which  will  carry  the  stream  of  that  name  from  Hille- 
brand  Glen  to  reservoir  No.  4,  Nuuanu  Valley.  The  contract  was 
awarded  for  $19,685,  a  sum  $13,815  less  than  the  estimated  cost.  At 
tliis  writing  the  conduit  is  80  per  cent  complete. 

XAxn  iiOAK-nrND  oommissiok. 

OUnda  Reservoir. — ^The  contract  for  the  building  of  the  dam  and 
the  excavation  of  the  Olinda  Beseryoir  is  still  uncompleted.  The 
amount  remaining  in  the  appropriation  when  this  contract  is  com- 
pleted will  be  insufficient  tor  the  lining  of  the  reservoir,  and  the 
legislature  was  accordingly  requested  to  appropriate  the  additional 
amount  of  $80,000  to  complete  this  work.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
first  contract,  that  for  the  excavation  and  the  dam,  will  be  completed 
by  November,  1917. 
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New  waterworks. — ^The  work  under  this  appropriation  is  now  com- 
pleted. The  6-inch  intake  pipe  of  the  WailuKu-Kahului  waterworks 
cvas  extended  about  5,500  feet  up  the  stream  to  an  intake  which  insures 
an  increased  and  steadier  flow  and  freedom  of  contamination  from 
an  inhabited  drainage  area.  In  connection  with  this  work  a  bridge 
was  constructed  across  the  lao  stream.    The  balance  of  the  appro- 

Eriation  was  expended  for  the  construction  of  a  6-inch  main  from 
[arket  Street,  Wailuku,  to  the  stora^  tanks  on  the  Kahului  main. 
This  keeps  these  tanks  full  at  all  times,  which  could  not  be  done 
with  the  former  4-inch  line. 

Kyla  Farm  and  Sanitarium. — Both  the  buildings  for  a  kitchen  and 
dining  room  and  for  an  ice  and  cold-storage  plant  for  the  sanitarium 
have  oeen  completed,  and  the  machinery  in  the  latter  building 
installed. 

Roads. — ^The  following  road  work  has  been  done  in  the  Haika- 
Pauwela-Kuiaha-Kaupakalua,  or  the  pineapple  section : 

Of  the  central  homestead  road  9,450  feet  were  widened,  rebuilt, 
and  macadamized. 

A  road  8,875  feet  long  was  constructed  through  lots  10,  29,  and  80 
of  the  homesteads. 

An  extension  of  the  above  road  was  surveyed  throujgh  lot  88, 
which  extension  was  built  by  the  Haiku  Fruit  &  Packing  Co.  in 
an  agreement  with  the  county  of  Maui. 

Of  the  new  road  constructed  by  the  public  works  department 
4,100  feet  were  macadamized,  extending  from  the  end  of  the  first 
loan-fund  contract  in  this  district  to  the  East  Kuiaha  Koad. 

No  work  has  been  done  on  the  Kahukuloa  Koad,  since  the  loan- 
fund  appropriation  was  insufficient  to  carry  the^  road  to  a  point 
where  it  would  be  of  any  use.  When  the  appropriation  by  the  1917 
legislature  becomes  available  the  road  can  be  eonstructed  to  the  flat 
above  the  valley. 

Bridges. — ^A  reinforced  concrete  arch  bridge  of  58-foot  span  was 
constructed  over  Oheo  Creek  and  a  reinforced  concrete  slab  and 
girder  bridge  of  20-foot  span  was  built  over  Mahulua  Creek.  Both 
tiiese  structures  replace  tmiber  bridges  that  were  becoming  or  had 
become  unsafe. 

HAWAn  LOAK-nrND  COMKISSION. 

As  the  commission  completed  the  bulk  of  its  work  in  1916,  there 
was  very  little  remaining  to  be  taken  up  this  year. 

The  Kukaiau  section  of  the  belt  road  was  completed  in  April  at 
a  cost  of  $29,667. 

Work  on  tne  Keamoku  Road  is  being  done  entirely  by  Territorial 
prison  labor,  and  although  progress  is  reported  slow,  hopes  for  the 
early  completion  of  this  road  are  entertained. 

SCHOOLS. 

At  the  end  of  the  flscal  period  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  was  82^82,  a  percentage  of  increase  of  6.9,  which 
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is  the  largest  increase  since  1913.    The  figures  for  the  past  five  years 
are  as  foUows: 


Year. 

Enrollment. 

iDcreaae 

lane,  1013 • 

26.631 
96,900 
28  827 
30  205 
32,282 

Pcrentf. 
8.0 

'1014 

6.3 

1915 

6.8 

1916 

4.7 

1917 

6.0 

EoMLfninations. — ^The  examination  system  continues  to  work  well, 
and  the  results  of  the  June  examination  are  very  creditable  to  the 
schools. 

Class  A,  over  15  teachers. 

Class  B,  10  to  16  teachers. 

Class  C,  under  10  teachers. 


Oasa. 

Number 
In  class. 

Number 

of 
dlploniM 
awarded. 

Peroeot. 

ClaatA: 

TOto  Unhm . 

70 
47 
20 
66 
117 
79 

TO 
47 
27 
60 
101 
64 

100 

Kaahnznanii .... 

100 

"Ti^fhii^rama.... 

98 

Kalnlanl 

00 

Central  eraminar 

'  86 

bSt?..^?.....:.. .......;.;.... 

82 

Total 

408 

800 

00 

OaaaB: 

Waialna 

19 
13 
6 
3 
15 
13 
19 
34 
8 
5 
4 

10 
13 
6 
8 
14 
U 
16 
U 
6 
3 
2 

100 

100 

AiMI. 

100 

Kftpaa 

100 

l»S5ei::::;:::;:::::::::::::;::;:::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::: 

01 

Eleele 

93 

Koloa 

79 

LtUnokalani .      .      . 

75 

Bwa. 

75 

Walsahn 

60 

piS??!v:.!!!i!..i:!:!:..:! .:;::: : 

50 

Total 

128 

17 
4 

2 

1 

40 
10 
0 
8 
17 
5 
0 
4 
4 
1 

no 

86 

*nPi„k«. 

100 

IT^wifc     

100 

NaiMMMVM 

100 

wSSSff""'*""::::;: '■:*:*" '"*:"*: :***::":**:' : 

100 

Normal  f vraotiOB) .  , . , « 

05 

90 

mSSh  S  ffth^ 

Hakalan 

90 

EaaaiH.B.8th 

87 

Honokaa 

83 

JjMAXULm 

80 

TTaiahfin 

78 

Bjabnku 

75 

n 

00 

VikYmpWln 

jnn^fv^i 

I                                                                                       •  • 

Total 

131 

116 

80 

Oiand  total 

667 

667 
670 
408 
444 

505 

ss 

347 
237 

80 

Bxamlned  diplomaa: 

1917 :. 

gg 

1916 

81 

1915 !. 

70 

1014 

83 
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Attendance. — It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  note  that  the  eflforts 
which  have  been  maae  to  increase  the  eflSciency  of  the  schools,  by 
bringing  up  the  average  of  daily  attendance,  continue  to  be  successful, 
so  that  this  year  the  daily  attendance  average  for  the  Territory 
reaches  the  point  of  93.8.  The  following  table  gives  the  details  by 
islands: 


June,  1915. 

June,  1916. 

June,  1917. 

Oahu. 

98.3 
96.5 
93.7 
90.9 
94.1 

94.7 
91.7 
93.9 
03.0 
91.8 

94.0 

Kauai 

95.3 

Hawaii    

04.2 

Hani 

88.6 

Moi^ai         

94.8 

93.4 

03.4 

93.4 

Expenditures  far  public  schools,  by  fiscal  pears,  since  organization  of  territorial 

Oovemment,^ 


Fiscal  year. 

Schools. 

Teachors. 

PupUs. 

New  buildings. 

PerpopiL 

Kalnte- 
nanoe. 

Total. 

1901 

140 
143 
144 
147 
154 
161 
153 
154 
153 
163 
166 
166 
161 
168 
170 
171 
168 

862 
880 
386 
899 
414 
436 
441 
476 
493 
486 
633 
683 
674 
713 
736 
804 
866 

11,601 
13,180 

141467 
16,202 
16,119 
17,138 
18,664 
19,507 
19,900 

25,631 
26,990 
28^827 
80^305 
32,282 

8368,926.72 
364,374.72 
898,602.64 
400,048.84 
836,358.60 
361,458.99 
849,933.14 
467,555.05 
446^832.60 
470,176.08 
479,851.19 
630,334.66 
677,799.72 
742,3ia63 
772,146.88 
899  601.33 
896,047.78 

88,773.87 
12,121.54 
10,411.02 
06,613.71 

257,387.12 
61, 27a  87 
76,160.88 
88,032.17 
86,075.94 
14,4ia41 
4,243.41 
93,577.02 

288,741.78 
77,908.85 
60,44L43 

137,371.01 
91,300.88 

CO.  06 
38.13 
38.52 
38L37 
33.13 
32.42 
20.41 
25.18 
22.90 
23.66 
23.37 
36.63 
26.44 
27.60 
26.79 
29.78 
27.81 

88a  76 

1002 

29  06 

1908 

29.38 

1904 

34  94 

1005 

39  05 

1906 

36.33 

1807 

34  80 

1908 

30  97 

1000 

37  31 

1910 

24.34 

1911 

23.48 

1912 

30.43 

1918 

36.93 

1014 

3a  36 

1015 

29.20 

1916 

33.99 

1917 

8a  63 

Total 

0,067,668. 65 

1,441, 76a  80 

163^] 


Maintenance  for  1917  includes  the  foUowtnc  expenditures  by  oounties;  repairs 
881  J{9;  Janitor  service  and  supplier  829,038.11;  furniture  and  fixtures,  81&913.37. 


and  maintenance^ 


$4,343.41,  84,463.66,  $13,106.71,  $34,06199,  $11,363.37,  and  $8b,441.43,  Sat  191t),  19li,  1913  1913, 1914,  and  1916^ 
respeotivdy. 

Teachers  and  pupils,  public  and  private  sc?u>ols, 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  JUNE,  1917. 


Islands. 

Schools 

Teachers. 

PupUs. 

Averace 

attend- 

ance. 

Mala. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Hawaii 

63 
87 
8 
40 
30 

53 
88 

4 

88 
12 

188 

94 

4 

826 

104 

341 

133 

8 

358 

116 

4,964 

108 
7,293 
3:338 

4,429 
3,138 
123 
6,439 
i;980 

9,413 
<588 
331 
13,732 
4,318 

8,867 

.  <066 

218 

13,032 

4;ni 

ytLnl     ,     , 

HolokBi 

Oahu 

TTfMifli 

Total 

168 

130 

no 

866 

17,183 

15,099 

82,282 

80,293 
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Sciiools. 

Taachen. 

PupUs. 

Ifoto. 

Female.  1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Public  schools...... 

168 
51 

139 
91 

710  1 
225, 

856 

SIO 

17,183 
S;658 

16,099 
3.068 

32,282 

Private  schools 

oItS 

Total 

219 

230 

•41 

1,171 

30,811 

18.1^ 

30.Q» 

PupUs,  by  races,  public  and  private  schools,  June  SO,  1916  and  1917, 


Race  of  pupils. 

Public. 

Private. 

TotaL 

Increase 

Per 

centaxe 

1016 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1917. 

inrreaS6. 
1917. 

Htwfdian 

3.223 

791 
106 
166 

4,686 
12,564 

2^891 
911 
327 
802 
97 
144 
110 

8,131 

878 

97 

187 

4,744 

3,062 
11043 
301 
063 
110 
634 
142 

008 

769 
44 
98 

186 
86 
31 
66 

41 

619 

l,4ia 

916 

66 

90 

,OJJ 

164 
64 
32 
61 
71 

3,826 

4,683 

1^660 

150 

364 

6^716 

14,730 

8,'926 

964 

613 

948 

128 

499 

161 

3,760 
4988 
1708 

277 
6,887 
K868 
4,076 

im 

616 
727 
142 
586 
2U 

176 

355 

233 

3 

13 

171 

142 

161 

147 

8 

1221 

14 

86 

02 

L06 

Part-Hawaiian 

AitM^rlcan 

7.74 
14. 8t 

British 

LS3 

Qemian 

4.tU 

2.97 

Japanese 

.96 

rniiiMrD    . , 

3.85 

Porto  Ricao 

1.52 

K'^nm.. 

.58 

gnifiWh , 

23.31 

HiiMlnn 

10.94 

FiliDino 

17.44 

Others 

4L06 

Total 

30,204 

88,382 

7,741 

6.746 

87,946 

39,028 

1.083 

Percentage  of  races,  public  and  private  schools,  June  SO,  1917 


Peroentage  of  enroUmont. 

Percent- 
age of  en- 
rollment 

Increase  1916-17. 

Decrease  1916-17. 

Raoei. 

Pnblio 
schools. 

Private 
schools. 

AU 
schools. 

Pnblio 
schools. 

PqUIo  sdiools. 

PubUc  schools. 

Number. 

Percent. 

« 

Number. 

Percent. 

n^wfSUa^ ............ 

8L0S 
9.04 
2.35 

.35 

.48 
12.16 
3&37 
7.85 
3L67 

.98 
1.70 

.28 
1.87 

.86 

1.69 

3.02 

2.36 

.14 

.28 

IS 

2.60 
.18 
.89 
.10 
.08 
.13 
.18 

9.61 

12.66 

4.60 

.89 

.71 

1&09 

3&06 

ia46 

2.85 

1.32 

L86 

.86 

L60 

.64 

9.70 

10192 

2L72 

.30 

.68 

14.70 

43.76 

9.49 

8.33 

L13 

3.06 

.84 

1.66 

.44 

91 

30.43 

Part>Uawaiian 

847 
87 

14.00 
8.66 

Am^iiomi 

British 

9 

3.01 

German ■••••.... 

31 
309 

1,340 
171 
182 
34 

.88 
&70 
63.28 
7.20 
6.55 
1.42 

PortuKueee 

lanuiese.... ......... 

CtQnese 

Korean 

199 

66.56 

KiiniMi !!!.. 

18  1           .65 
90  1         8.78 
33           L84 

FiMplno 

Other  forplgnen 

Total 

8^73 

17.27 

100 

100 

2.370        iflD 

299 

100 
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Pupils,  hy  races,  public  and  private  school h,  by  years,  since  orffanization  of 

Territorial  govern  m en t. 


Years.* 

Hftvai- 
Un. 

Part- 

Hawai 

Ian. 

Ami»r! 
can. 

Brit- 
l3b. 

Qor- 

Portii- 
fueso. 

Japan- 
ese. 

Chl- 

Porto 
Rican. 

Ko- 
rean. 

Oth- 
era.* 

Total. 

1900 

4,977 
4,903 

4,808 
4,983 
4,M3 
4,906 
4,668 
4,675 
4,e08 
41381 
4,196 
4,253 
4,290 
8,  (MO 
8866 
8826 
8,760 

2,631 
2,809 
2,931 
3,018 
3,267 
3,430 
3,500 
8,546 
3,548 
3,681 

i'^ 
8,738 

4,075 

4,146 

4,166 

4,4M 

4684 

4,988 

699 

812 

796 

799 

931 

1,025 

1,009 

937 

030 

972 

1,076 

1034 

1,160 

1239 

1,403 

1,446 

1,560 

1,793 

232 
240 
215 
217 
226 
268 
187 
220 
219 
173 
163 
155 
137 
151 
173 
140 
160 
152 

820 
337 
833 
296 
252 
298 
273 
295 
248 
276 
266 
264 
808 
270 
263 
80S 
264 
277 

3,809 
4,124 
4335 
4,243 
4,448 
4,683 
4,487 
4,537 
4,537 
4,696 
4,662 
4,699 
6,831 
6,497 
5,400 
6,701 
6,716 
6887 

1,352 
1,993 
2,341 
2,521 
3,313 
8,869 
4;W7 
6,085 
5,513 
6,415 

7,607 
9,298 
10,990 
11,506 
13,553 
14,720 
14,862 

1,289 
1,385 
1,499 
i;654 
1,875 
2,087 
2,197 
3,548 
2,696 
2,830 
2,855 
3.005 
3,272 
3,783 
3,612 
8,916 
8,925 
4,076 

229 

2fl0 

250 

337 

285 

636 

281 

733 

705 

620 

582 

667 

1,095 

1,415 

1,617 

1,709 

1,726 

1,667 

15,587 
17,519 
18,382 
18,415 
20,017 
21,644 
21,890 
23,087 
23,445 
24,889 
25,637 
26.122 
29,909 
32,938 
33,288 
36,52^ 
87,946 
80,  OSS 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

596 
503 
538 
437 
405 
392 
368 
856 
438 
372 
484 
578 
757 
767 
984 
964 
1,111 

"iei" 

210 
224 
180 
260 
283 
393 
400 
431 
462 
512 
616 

1  The  figures  for  1900-1008  and  1904-1907  are  as  of  Dec.  81;  for  1903  and  1912  as  of  Jane  30;  and  for  19QS- 
1011  as  01  Jane  80  for  public  schools  and  Dec.  31  of  th«  preceding  year  for  private  schools. 
>  ''Others"  In  1013  include  678  Spanish,  234  Filipinos,  and  106  Russians;  in  1914,  901  Spanish,  243  Fill- 

J  linos,  and  183  Russians;  in  1916.  906  Spanish,  115  Russians,  and  410  Filipinos,  and  in  1016,  948  Spanish, 
28  Russians,  and  499  FlUpinis;  in  1917,  727  Spanish,  142  Russians,  685  Filipinos. 

PupUs,  by  ages,  public  and  private  schools,  June,  1917. 


Islands  and  schools. 

li 

1 

1 

1 

00 

1 

t 

s 

1 

1 

3 

i 

CO 

jj 

a 

2  . 

1 

£ 

1 

PabUc: 

Hawaii 

2 

64 
4 
13 

852 
430 
19 
745 
867 

1,131 
686 
32 

1,414 
637 

1,189 

676 

32 

1,763 
617 

1,162 
611 
26 

1,640 
563 

1,040 

485 

21 

1,539 
473 

1,032 
4f.l 
21 

1,353 
460 

943 
430 
34 
1,416 
416 

823 

406 

22 

1,308 

406 

688 
323 
17 
991 
290 

809 
154 
8 
688 
126 

242 

112 

5 

962 

62 

4,964 
2,460 
108 
7,293 
2,338 

4,429 
2,128 
123 
6,439 
1,980 

9,413 
4  588 
231 
13,732 
4,318 

Maui 

Molokai 

ITftpfil 

Total 

832.413 

8,650 

4,177. 

4,002 

3,558 

3,337 

3,228 

2,867 

2,309 

1,285 

1,883 

17,183 

15,099 

32,282 

_' 

Private: 

Hawaii 

161 
268 
846 

40 
78 
196 

82 

60 

310 

6 

68 

76 

201 

18 

66 
102 
244 

7 

66 

78 

266 

6 

81 

98 

297 

13 

72 

73 

816 

7 

96 

87 

801 

9 

48 

72 

812 

8 

66 

58 
399 

131 

71 

1,129 

494 

660 

2,571 

83 

456 

545 

2,045 

42 

950 

Maul 

1,105 
4,616 

Qahn...... 

Kauai 

75 

Total 

\l^ 

816 

847 

853 

410 

415 

489 

467 

498 

440 

413 

1,331 

8.668 

3,088 

6,746 

Grand  total... 

1,«7 

2,729J3,997 

4,680 

4,421 

8,973 

3,826 

3,606 

8,860 

2,749 

1,697 

2,714 

20,841 

18,187 

39,028 

Pupils  in  public  schools,  by  grades,  June  SO,  1917, 


HawaU. 

Maui. 

Molokai. 

Oahu. 

Total. 

Grade  1 

4,072 
1,710 

*'^ 
833 

708 

369 

203 

102 

133 

1,998 

745 

682 

414 

362 

200 

92 

G4 

31 

95 
34 
56 
24 
13 
5 
4 

4,108 

2,382 

2,007 

1,491 

1  260 

827 

525 

450 

377 

261 

44 

1,572 
697 
566 
418 
509 
324 
131 
70 
31 

11,845 
5,568 
4  594 
3,180 
3,852 
1  725 

Grades 

Grade8 

Grade  4 

Grades 

Grade  6 

Grade  7 

055 

Grades 

686 

High  school 

572 

Mornial 

261 

Specials 

44 

Total 

9,413 

4,588 

231 

13,782 

4,318 

32,28? 
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Manual  toork  and  industrial  training,  June  50,  1917, 


Isluida. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

i 
1 

1 

?^ 

! 

b 

•1 

s^ 

1 

ji 

Hawidl 

Ifaal 

•'IS 

379 

144 
226 

967 
102 

78 
74 

2,360 
764 

,.« 

660 
846 

22 
12 

88 

670 

73 

Molokal 

Oalin 

830 
210 

'•IS 

280 
06 

62 
36 

720 

*.M 

864 

636 

264 

248 

60 

407 

KmflJ ..... 

Total.... 

t,m 

1,1« 

l.«8 

853 

240 

6,102 

8,666 

2,894 

264 

282 

06 

670 

1,100 

JAPANESE  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  statistics  in  the  foregoing  tables  there  are  in  the 
Territory  137  Japanese  schools  ^ven  over  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Japanese  language  and  other  subjects  that  are  peculiarly  Japanese. 
These  schools  are  not  considered  in  line  of  private  schools  for  the 
reason  that  their  curriculum  does  not  replace  that  of  the  public 
schools.   These  schools  are  attended  by  more  than  14,000  pupils. 

The  schools  are  located  as  follows:  34  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  11 
being  in  the  city  of  Honolulu,  24  on  Maui,  54  on  Hawaii,  24  on  Kauai, 
and  1  on  Molokai. 

GOLLEaB  OF  HAWAH. 

The  college  year  1916-17  has  been  one  of  satisfactory  proness. 
There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  undergraduate  stuaents 
registered  for  a  degree,  the  year  just  finished  showing  27  per  cent 
more  of  this  class  of  students  than  the  previous  year.  The  110 
students  enrolled  were  divided  as  follows  according  to  nationality : 


Oaucasian . 
Ohlneae — 
Japanese  .. 


79 

13 

8 


Hawaiian  or  Part-Hawaiian 5 

Korean 4 

Hindu 1 


The  first  student  to  be  graduated  from  the  newly  established  course 
in  sugar  technology  received  his  degree  this  Jun^e. 
•  The  i)lan  of  planting  the  campus  as  an  arboretum  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  trees,  shrubs,  and  climbers  is  now  well  under  way,  and 
through  the  generosity  of  a  number  of  Honolulu  people  is  assured  of 
rapid  progress.  A  considerable  area  of  newly  cleared  land  is  being 
added  to  the  farm  and  the  experimental  plantings  of  a  variety  of 
crops  are  being  largely  increased. 

A  regular  undergraduate  is  a  student  who  presents  satisfactory  en- 
trance credits  and  pursues  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science. 

A  graduate  student  is  one  who  after  graduating  from  a  college  or 
university  is  pursuing  studies  at  the  College  of  Hawaii  which  may 
or  may  not  lead  to  the  master's  degree. 

A  special  student  is  one  who  presents  satisfactory  evidence  of  pre- 
vious training  and  pursues  one  or  more  studies  of  the  same  ^ade 
and  in  the  same  classes  with  regular  students,  but  is  not  following  a 
program  leading  to  a  degree.    A  few  of  the  special  students  are 
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carrying  only  one  study,  and  at  the  other  extreme  are  a  few  carrying 
pro-ams  nearly  as  heavy  as  regular  students.  More  specials  are 
registered  in  classes  in  domestic  arts  and  sciences  than  m  any  one 
department;  the  others  are  scattered  through  all  the  departments. 

An  extension  student  was  one  who  was  not  working  for  credits  and 
was  not  held  to  the  same  requirements  of  preparation,  work,  and 
attendance  as  regular  and  special  students.  Because  of  the  unsatis- 
factory scholarship  and  attendance  of  this  group  they  were  not  re- 
ceived after  the  academic  year  of  1914r-15. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  students  since  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  college: 


Yean. 

Regular 
under- 

gTBdUSttM. 

Graduate 
stndents. 

Special 
students. 

Extension 
students. 

Totol. 

Total 

working  for 

credits. 

1914-10 .' 

21 
33 
43 
67 

S 
6 
2 

2 

41 
66 
66 
fiS 

79 

144 
105 

no 

114 

66 

lOlS-16 

106 

1916-17 

110 

U4 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  registration  of  regular  students  is  over 
two  and  one-half  times  what  it  was  three  years  ago  this  fall.  The 
class  which  entered  three  years  ago  is  now  our  senior  class;  at  the 
close  of  its  freshman  year  it  numbered  eight  members;  it  now  num- 
bers eleven. 

NationaUtv  of  graduates. 


1912. 


Caucasian. 
Ohinese  — 


1913. 


Caucasian . 
Japanese  .. 


1914. 


Caucasian . 


4 


1915. 

Caucasian .-      1 

Japanese 2 


19ie. 

Chinese-Hawaiian 1 

Caucasian 1 


1917. 


Caucasian . 


Present  senior  class: 

Hawaiian 1 

Caucasian 1 

Chinese 6 

Japanese 1 

Hindu 1 

Korean 1 


Summary  of  employeet. 


Professors 12 

Botanist 1 

Assistant  professor 1 

Instructors.. 5 

Assistants 2 


Librarian 1 

Stenographer .  1 

Farm  foreman 1 

Regular  farm  laborers 4 


Territorial  appropriation,  July  1, 1916,  to  June  30, 1917. 

Beceipts,  salaries,  pay  roll,  and  expenses  available  for  the  year $12, 979. 02 

Expenditures : 

Executive  and  office $3, 874. 57 

Buildings,  upkeep - 1, 625. 99 


Grounds,  upkeep —    1, 295. 09 
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Bzpenditures— €k>iitlnued. 

Fmmiture J $80. 88 

Library 1, 283. 01 

PubUcatlons 301. 30 

Records  of  Manoa  stream  flow 83. 00 

Instruction  in — 

History 024. 26 

Art  and  design 1, 714. 46 

Languages 1, 806. 00 

Psychology 30. 30 

Balance .07 

$12, 979.  S2 

Receipts,  buildings,  grading,  and  improvements,  available 

for  the  year 872.87 

Bzpenditures : 

Roads $77.53 

Campus  improTement 668.76 

Farm  lands  improvement - 72. 93 

Irrigation  system 53. 15 


872.87 


SPECIAL  FUKDS. 

Receipts: 

Balance  forwarded 1. 39 

Farm 4, 020.  U 

Textbooks 892. 13 

Scholarships 400.00 

Ctooking  fees 160. 00 

Ceramic  supplies 76. 17 

Miscellaneous 148.65 


Bzpenditures : 

Farm 3, 955. 49 

Textbooks 798.18 

Scholarships 400.00 

Cooking  supplies 158. 58 

Ceramic  supplies 215. 29 

Miscellaneous 162. 20 

Balance  forwarded 8.71 


6. 69a  46 


nOMERAL  FUNDS. 

Receipts: 

Balance  forwarded 883. 07 

Installment  for  1916-17 50.000.00 


Bxpenditures : 

Instruction  in — 

Agriculture 6,  760. 08 

Engineering 10, 841. 47 

English 3, 201 .  40 

Mathematics 2. 823.  97 

Economics 1, 90G.  60 

Natural  and  physical  sciences 25, 220. 06 

Balance  forwarded .  54 


5.698.45 


50,883.07 


50,883.07 


IKDXrSTBIAI.  SCHOOLS. 


There  are  two  industrial  schools  in  the  Territorj;— one  for  boys, 
situated  at  Waialee,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  island  of  Oahu, 
and  one  for  girls  at  Moiliili,  a  suburb  of  Honohilu.  These  institu- 
tions at  present  receive  and  care  for  all  the  delinquents,  of  all  ages 
and  nationalities,  of  the  Territory  who  are  not  paroled  or  put  on 
probation  by  the  juvenile  court  in  Honolulu  or  the  circuit  juages  of 
the  other  islands,  who  also  sit  as  juvenile  judges.    The  instmction 
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in  these  schools,  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  self-sustaining, 
is  chiefly  of  a  vocational  nature,  children  receiving  a  portion  of  their 
earnings. 

A  detention  home,  within  easy  access  of  the  juvenile  court  in 
Honolulu,  has  been  established  during  the  past  year  and  supported 
bjr  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  to  care  for  children  awaiting 
trial,  dependents  not  yet  permanently  provided  for,  and  sometimes 
paroled  juveniles. 

The  three  institutions  are  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a 
board  of  industrial  schools  created  by  act  81,  Session  Laws,  1916, 
taking  effect  January  1,  1916,  with  all  the  powers  and  duties 
formerly  belon^ng  to  the  board  of  public  instruction.  The  board  is 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  consists  of  seven  persons,  three  of 
whom  must  be  women,  with  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  an  ex 
officio  member. 

The  board  of  industrial  schools  made  its  first  annual' report  Jan- 
uary 1,  1917,  to  the  governor  and  legislature  of  Hawaii,  showing 
the  needs,  progress,  and  activities  of  the  year.  Since  that  time  it 
has  received  a  substantial  increase  in  funds  for  maintenance  and  new 
buildings,  emergency  funds  to  cover  deficits  of  the  sdiools,  and  a 
sum  of  $250  a  month  for  the  maintenance  of  a  detention  home  for 
boys,  besides  an  appropriation  for  a  detention  home  for  girls. 

Bays^  schooL — ^The  aim  of  the  boys'  school  has  been  to  fit  the  child 
mentally,  physically,  and  morally;  to  turn  out  young  men  with  a 
positive  interest  in  life,  a  training  to  pursue  such  interest  success^ 
ruUy,  and  a  personal  ambition. 

The  school  is  ideally  located  for  its  purpose.  The  grounds  consist 
of  600  acres,  of  which  120  are  tillable  and  the  remainder  pasture 
land.  Farming  is  carried  on  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  school.  Beleased  boys  have  done  well  in  the  trades  taught 
them  and  have  succeeded  in  making  a  good  livelihood ;  consequently 
special  attention  is  paid  to  this  department. 

The  value  of  manual  training,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  has 
become  the  most  important  factor  of  the  institutional  work.  The 
boys  have  completed  during  the  year  a  splendid  concrete  structure, 
which  is  now  equipped  with  a  modem  boiler  plant,  complete  ma- 
chine shop,  and  a  good  woodworking  and  electrical  plant.  There  is 
also  a  blacksmith  shop.  During  the  coming  year  it  is  proposed  to 
install  a  tailoring  department. 

Physical  training  is  deemed  an  important  factor  in  building  up 
character.  To  this  end  the  school  has  been  organized  on  a  military 
basis,  which  has  resulted  in  apparent  and  beneficial  change  in  the 
boys.  There  have  also  been  instituted  gymnasium  classes,  momine 
exercises,  athletic  games,  and  lectures  on  anatomy  and  kindred' 
topics  have  been  given.  In  connection  with  the  military  side  of 
life  there  has  been  organized  a  band  of  20  pieces,  which  has  made 
excellent  progress,  the  Hawaiian  bovs  being  naturally  musical. 

A  partial  self-government  plan  has  been  established,  and  when 
more  instructors  are  added  to  the  staff  it  is  hoped  that  the  plan  may 
be  made  complete.  Honor  cottages  will  be  built,  and  it  is  deemed 
desirable  to  segregate  the  boys  of  different  ages. 

A  new  parole  system  has  been  put  into  effect  during  the  past  few 
months.    After  a  boy  has  earned  5,000  credits  by  good  conduct  and 
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workmanship  he  is  eligible  for  parole.  Before  he  can  be  paroled,  if 
he  is  a  small  boy,  his  parents  or  relative  must  guarantee  that  he  will 
attend  school,  and  sign  an  agreement  to  that  effect;  if  he  is  older,  a 
position  must  be  guaranteed.  Once  a  month  all  paroled  boys  must 
report  to  a  parole  officer,  showing  a  detailed  card  furnished  by  that 


omcer. 

Girls*  school. — ^The  eirls'  school  is  established  on  the  cottage  plan. 
This  system  has  proved  efficient  and  satisfactory,  giving  as  it  does  an 
opportunity  to  segregate  the  girls.  This  helps  to  remove  the  idea 
that  the  institution  is  solely  for  punishment 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  inau^rated  a  new  system  of 
discipline  which  has  worked  successfully  and  is  of  much  educational 
value.  Aluminum  money  is  given,  instead  of  credits,  with  which  the 
^rls  are  required  to  buy  all  clothing  and  incidentals  needed  at  the 
mstitution. 

The  ^irls  are  given  an  academic  and  industrial  training.  In  the 
industrial  department  eveiy  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the 
branches  taught  practical.  Training  is  now  ^ven  in  laundry  work, 
mat  and  ru^  weaving,  garment  making,  cooking  and  general  house- 
work. Agricultural  clases  look  after  the  lawns,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  recreation  grounds  have  been  greatly  improved,  giving  more 
opportunity  for  outdoor  games.  Tennis  courts  are  now.  oeing  built 
One  new  cottage  has  been  erected,  and  2.26  acres  of  adjoining  land 
obtained,  during  the  year,  from  the  government.  By  convict  labor 
much  new  land  lias  been  brought  under  cultivation,  which  has  made 
possible  the  enlargement  of  vegetable  gardens  and  additions  to  the 
dairy  herd. 

Industrial  schools,  1916-1917. 


Inmates 

Jane  30, 

1916. 

Inmates 

Admit. 

ted 
during 
jme. 

Re- 
leased. 

Re- 
leased 

on 
parole. 

Re- 
turned 

from 
parole. 

number 
ofln- 
matea. 

Cort 

rtom- 
bar  or 

In- 
ftnie- 
too. 

Boys' eohool 

OlrV  school 

177 
117 

109 
96 

122 

70 

>1<I 
S5 

10« 
33 

9 

16 

109 
104 

afls 

.658 

14 

10 

Total 

294 

267 

192 

SL 

137 

24 

273 

f4 

^  Nine  to  Jafl,  7  becoming  of  age. 

LIBRARY  OF  HAWAIL 

Much  proness  has-been  shown  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
^Library  of  Hawaii  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

There  were  added  to  the  library  during  the  year  4^80  volumes,  158 
volumes  were  withdrawn,  leaving  4,222  as  the  net  gain  for  the  year. 
As  compared  with  the  previous  year  this  is  an  increase  of  1,807  in 
number  of  volumes  added  and  1,621  in  the  net  gain. 

Readers'  cards  were  issued  to  2,469  not  previously  registered,  1,289 
to  adults.  1,180  to  children.  This  is  a  gain  of  578.  The  cards  of 
1917  readers  have  expired  and  have  been  taken  up.  Six  hundred 
and  fifty-six  of  these  nave  reregistered.  The  total  number  of  cards 
now  in  force  is  7,327. 

The  circulation  from  the  main  desk  was  97,763  volumes,  an  average 
daily  circulation  of  325  and  a  gain  of  12,159.    From  the  islands  de- 
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paitment  were  sent  out  14,823.  The  total  circulation  reported  from 
the  various  stations  was  21,293,  a  gain  of  67  per  cent.  The  total 
circulation  for  the  year,  including  stations,  was  119,050,  which  is 
20,746  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  reference  department  4,603  topics  were  looked  up  and  7,038 
books  given  out  for  reference  use,  a  gain  in  each  instance  of  nearly 
500.  The  attendance  in  the  reading  room  was  52,561,  an  increase 
of  7,739. 

Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  volumes  were  catalogued, 
the  cards  written  for  the  card  catalogue,  and  the  accession  records 
made.    In  the  work  room  2,362  volumes  were  repaired. 

In  the  children's  department  the  last  year  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful since  the  opening  of  the  library.  A  circulation  of  84^57 
volumes,  an  attendance  of  23,139  in  thd  children's  reading  room,  and 
an  attendance  of  5,001  at  the  library  story  hour. 

Library  instruction  was  given  to  11  groups  from  eighth  grade 
classes^  comprising  379  pupils.^ 

Reviewing  the  year's  work  in  the  islands  department  we  find  a 
steady  gain  both  in  number  of  stations  established  and  in  books  cir- 
culated. In  January  the  distribution  of  stations  on  the  various 
islands  was  as  follows :  Hawaii,  15 ;  Kauai,  39  j  Maui,  42 ;  Molokai, 
4 ;  Oahu,  52.  The  much  larger  number  of  stations  on  these  islands 
that  have  been  canvassed  in  the  interest  of  library  extension  shows 
the  value  of  personal  contact  in  awakening  interest. 

The  number  of  books  issued  from  the  islands  department  was 
14,823,  as  compared  with  9,241  last  year.  The  circulation  reported 
was  21,293. 

As  the  library  seeks,  through  the  children's  department,  to  super- 
vise the  reading  of  its  juvenile  patrons,  so  the  islands  department 
tries  to  foster  a  taste  for  good  books  among  the  children  who  may 
be  reached  by  the  libraries  sent  out.  To  this  end  small  collections 
have  been  placed  in  the  schools  and  exchanged  at  intervals  of  three 
months. 

ARCHIVES  OF  HAWAII. 

The  work  of  making  typewritten  copies  of  the  letters  contained 
in  the  112  letterpress  books  of  the  former  interior  department, 
mentioned  in  previous  reports,  has  been  completed,  and  the  copies 
bound,  thus  insuring  the  preservation  of  the  valuable  records  con- 
tained in  them.  Similar  work  is  now  being  done  on  the  books  of 
the  department  of  public  works,  56  in  all,  11  of  which  have  been 
copied  to  date. 

.  The  records  and  letters  of  the  foreign  office  are  indexed  to  1850, 
and  those  of  the  interior  department  to  1855.  On  account  of  more 
pressing  matters,  this  work  has  been  discontinued  for  the  time  being, 
but  an  arrangement  and  classification  has  been  made  that  is  almost 
an  index  in  itself. 

There  has  been  a  complete  cross  index  made  of  the  14  volumes  of 
Records  of  the  Privy  Council.  As  all  land  titles  date  back  to  the 
action  of  this  council,  the  need  of  an  index  has  been  long  felt.    Fre- 

auently  a  seeker  of  information  would  examine  these  records  for 
ays,  with  greater  or  less  success;  now  all  matters  contained  in  them 
are  immediately  available. 
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With  the  completion  of  this  index,  the  indexing  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  interior  department  relating  to  land  matters,  which 
correspondence  is  segr(^gated  from  that  of  the  general  correspond- 
ence of  the  office,  was  begun. 

On  the  completion  of  additional  filing  facilities  in  the  vault,  a 
large  mass  of  documents  that  had  been  stored  in  a  room  in  the 
basement  of  the  capitol  building  was  removed  to  the  archives  build- 
ing. These  documents  consisted  largely  of  those  collected  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii  several  years  ago.  The  greater  part  has  been 
segregated  and  filed,  and  the  balance  soon  will  be. 

At  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Wade  Warren  Thayer,  then  secretary 
of  the  Territory,  tlie  librarian  compiled  from  the  official  records  a 
brief  history  of  the  courts  of  Hawaii,  which  was  published  in 
Thayer's  Digest  of  Hawaiian  Eeports.  With  this  history  a  list  of 
the  judges  of  the  several  courts  was  given,  it  being  the  first  com- 
pilation and  publication  of  those  of  the  circuit  courts.  In  this  con- 
nection there  was  also  published  the  first  correct  list  of  the  attorneys 
general. 

There  has  been  received  into  the  archives  a  large  number  of  docu- 
ments of  the  departments  of  public  works  and  public  instruction, 
the  records  of  the  Banana  Claims  Commission  and  miscellaneous 
documents  of  the  governor's  and  secretaires  offices. 

Work  on  the  revision  of  the  Hawaiian  Dictionary,  which  was 

i)laced  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  archives  oy  the  legis- 
ature  of  1913,  has  continued  steadily  during  the  year  and  progress 
has  been  made  as  rapidly  as  consistent  wim  accuracy,  but  it  will 
be  two  or  three  years  before  the  work  will  be  ready  for  publication. 

THE  COURTS. 

TEBBITOBIAL  C0UBT8. 

The  Territorial  courts  comprise  a  supreme  court  of  three  members; 
5  circuit  courts,  of  which  1  has  three  members,  who  sit  separately, 
and  the  others  one  member  each;  and  29  district  courts.  The  su- 
preme court  and  circuit  court  judges  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  the  district  magistrates  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory.  The 
circuit  courts  are  the  courts  of  general  original  jurisdiction.  They 
try  criminal,  law,  equity,  probate,  and  divorce  cases.  The  first  cir- 
cuit court  acts  also  as  a  court  of  land  registration.  The  circuit  and 
district  courts  act  also  as  juvenile  courts,  the  principal  juvenile  court 
being  presided  over  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  first  circuit  court 

The  following  tables^  show  the  cases  by  courts,  classes  of  cases, 
and  nationality  of  convicted  in  criminal  cases: 

Court  statistiea,  calendar  years. 

TOTAL  CASBS  IN  ALL  COURTS.! 


1014 

1919 

1916 

Ciiinfn&t  CQscs - .,,,.,.-  x. . ,_._.., 

U.338 

8,150 

12,131 

Ciyfl  cases 

Total 

14,486 

7^964 

70 

15,664 

15,197 

Conylctknu  in  or^wi'mil  canes 

ParmntAfffi  of  oonvlotlaiisi. .         

1 108  Innnltj,  637  jaTanllt  court 
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CASES  CLASSIFISD  BY  COURTS. 
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1914 

1915 

1910 

0iipnni«  oonrt 

01 
1,440 
13;  986 

87 
1,746 
18,833 

o 

Olrcult  courts • . . .  ..  ^  ^ 

1,644 

vim 

Total 

14,488 

15,064 

l^fK 

CASES  IN  SUPREME  COURT. 


On  appeal,  error,  or  exceptions: 

38 

13 
1 

37 
13 
3 
3 
11 
10 
13 

96 
16 

4 

Eqairy 

Divorce 

Probate 

8 

Criminal 

6' 
6 
14 

17 

OrMnitl 

6 
13 

lifcSSKn^;^": 

Total 

« 

87 

88 

CASES  IN  CIRCUIT  COURTS. 


Chil: 

Law 

Eqnlty 

I/ivoroe 

Probate 

MIsoellaneous 

Total 

Criminal 

Orand  total 

CoDTictioiis  in  criminal  cases 
Percentage  of  convictions — 


366 

89 

361 

336 

9 


889 

561 


1,440 

309 

54 


438 
103 
410 


1,391 


1,745 

348 

76 


64 

407 

341 

3 


1,104 
440 


1,644 
388 

74 


CASES  IN  DISTRICT  COURTS. 


1914 

1915 

1910 

Civil 

lO^TOO 

3,098 
li;734 

liSR 

Orfmfnal 

Total 

13,986 

7,076 

71 

13,883 

9,091 

77 

13,570 

Comrlfftions  In  (frtminal  flams 

Pwomtagt  of  convlotloiM x ...... . 

RACES  OF  PERSONS  CONVICTED. 


Races. 

Estimated 
1916. 

Nnmbtf 

oonvloted 

1916. 

Paroaatap 

ofpopola- 

tlonoGo- 

▼loted  1910. 

Hawaiian .......x...... ,......*... 

39.800 
33,100 
103,479 
67,098 
39,730 

1,191 
1340 
3,674 
1,063 
3;615 

3.03 

Chines.., ...X..,.. ^.  ^  a.^-*.***  * 

6.01 

Japftneve. ..x... ...      w 

2.51 

WnJt*  ( in«liKlIhg  PortiiCTie^) 

1.84 

Others 

11.88 

Total 

250,637 

9,573 

8.83 
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CONVICTIONS  IN  GBDONAL  CASB8,  BT  CLA88S8  OF  CASES. 


1914 

1915 

191ft 

6U 

308 

1,008 

3,621 

148 

7U 

31 

i,n7 

830 

813 

1,088 

4^483 

106 

743 

>17 

3,122 

4a 

^99 

l,Otf 

o,,«Nfa£*^        *^^^^^^^*'*:^'^:^^^*^: :    :      ■       : 

S.QU 
143 

I/lfflin'nIliiijr.  dhtillhiff,  fltfl 

1lfmih?M«.     X 

t  IS 

1,C74 

Totel 

7,984 

9,439 

;sn 

1  Hcoileldi^  1914,  mMUiaqghtar,  4;  murder,  U.    Homidde,  1916,  manslaaghter,  2;  murdtr.  IL 
JUVENILE  C0T7BT. 

The  principal  court  handling  juyenile  cases  is  located  in  Honolulu, 
bein^  presided  over  by  one  of  the  circuit  jud^  of  the  first  cireoit, 
who  is  assigned  for  that  purpose  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  The  incumbefit  hais  had  charge  of  this  work  for  less  than  two 
months  but  evidences  an  adaptability  that  is  particularly  necessary 
in  caring  for  juvenile  offenders.  The  circuit  judges  of  the  other  cir- 
cuits, and  to  a  small  extent  the  district  magistrates  throughout  the 
Territory,  sit  as  juvenile  judges.  There  are  several  salaried  officers 
employed  in  this  work  besides  a  number  of  volunteers. 

Cooperation  with  the  industrial  schools  is  proving  valuable  in  the 
juvenile  work.  Report  of  these  schools  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  report  Dependents  are  placed  in  private  homes,  private  insti- 
tutions and  public  institutions  by  the  ]udge  of  the  juvenile  court 
Delinquents  not  paroled  are  committed  to  either  the  boys'  or  ^rls* 
industrial  schools,  where  their  work  and  education  is  of  a  vocational 
nature  and  partially  self-sustaining. 

The  number  of  cases  coming  before  the  juvenile  court  of  Honolulu 
during  the  fiscal  period  were  650.  Of  these  486  were  boys  and  164 
girls.  Of  the  boys  455  were  delinquent  and  31  dependent  cases.  Of 
the  girls  105  were  delinquent  and  59  dependent  Boys  induded  203 
Hawaiian,  99  Portugese,  67  Chinese,  40  Japanese,  and  46  of  all 
others;  the  sirls  56  I&waiian,  12  Portuguese,  11  Japanese,  10 Chinese, 
and  16  of  all  others.  Of  the  boy  delinquents,  69  served  tiie  period 
of  probation  and  were  discharged,  the  same  beins  the  case  with  29 
of  the  girls;  92  boys  and  42  girls  were  committed  to  the  industrial 
schools  without  probation;  68  boys  and  12  girls  were  reprimanded 
and  discharged ;  23  boys  were  surrendered  by  the  probation  officers 
and  1  referred  to  the  district  magistrate.  The  charges  were  as 
follows:  Assault  and  battery,  30  boys  and  8  sirls;  violating  curfew 
law,  81  bojs;  disobedience,  18  boys  and  9  girls;  gambling,  25  boys; 
idle  and  dissolute^  45  boys  and  12  girls;  larceny  and  kindied  offenses, 
108  boys  and  9  girls;  truancy,  120  boys  and  87  girls;  other  offenses, 
88  boys  and  35  girls.  Of  the  dependent  cases,  10  boys  and  23  girls 
were  committed  to  private  homes,  16  boys  and  30  girls  to  private  in- 
stitutions, 6  boys  and  6  girls  to  public  institutions. 

LAin)  GOUBT. 

One  of  the  judges  of  the  first  circuit  court  is  assigned  to  land-court 
ca4KS  by  th»  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  During  the  fiscal 
year  80  petitions  were  filed,  while  66  were  pending  at  the  dose  of  the 
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last  fiscal  period;  17  decrees  were  issued,  including  an  area  of  180.005 
acres,  while  44  petitions  were  held  pending  r^stration  with  an  area 
of  11,269^87  acres.  The  assessed  value  of  the  lands  included  in  titled 
registered  is  $417,821,  while  the  value  of  that  hedd  pending  registra- 
tion is  $360,578.89.  The  total  value  of  lands  included  in  titles  regis- 
tered and  pending  registration  is  $767,899.89. 

Fees  were  collected  to  the  amount  of  $2,846.07,  of  which  $848.68 
was  for  the  assurance  fund. 

FEBSBAL  GOTTBT. 

The  Federal  court  located  in  Hawaii  is  a  United  States  district 
court,  with  the  jurisdiction  also  of  a  United  States  circuit  court 
There  are  two  district  judges,  a  United  States  district  attorney  and 
assistant  affiliated  with  this  court. 

The  civil  cases  brought  in  this  court  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
numbered  51,  comprising  16  bankruptcy,  12  admiralty,  12  United 
States  civil,  4  other  civil,  and  7  habeas  corpus  cases,  as  compared  with 
61  cases  for  the  preceding  year,  comprising  35  bankruptcy,  8  admir- 
alty, 9  United  States  civil,  2  other  civil,  and  7  habeas  corpus  cases. 

Criminal  cases  numbered  51,  as  against  96  for  the  previous  year, 
accounted  for  as  follows:  Unlawfully  importing,  etc.,  opium,  22; 
adultery,  7;  embezzling  post-office  funds  and  selfing  liquor  without 
payment  of  special  tax,  3  each;  counterfeiting,  making  or  presenting 
false  claims,  stealing,  etc.,  on  United  States  reservation,  violation 
of  white-slave  traffic  act,  narcotics,  2  each;  discriminating  against 
United  States  uniform,  illicit  distilling,  perjury,  receivers,  etc.,  of 
stolen  public  property,  stealing,  etc.,  mail  matter,  violation  of  tariff 
act  of  October  3,  1913,  1  each. 

Convictions  to  the  number  of  42  were  secured,  5  were  acquitted, 
1  case  nolle  pressed,  and  1  case  is  pending. 

There  were  pending  in  this  court  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  96 
cases  as  follows:  Forty-nine  bankruptcy,  17  United  States  civil^  13 
criminal,  12  habeas  corpus,  3  admiralty,  and  2  civil  other  than  United 
States. 

ATTORNEY  QENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  attorney  general  is  the  le^al  advisor  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments,  the  high  sheriff,  the  district  magistrates,  the  many  Terri- 
torial boards,  such  as  the  board  of  health  (of  which  the  attorney 
general  is,  by  virtue  of  office,  a  member) ,  the  board  of  harbor  com- 
missioners; the  public-utilities  commission;  the  loan-fund  commis- 
sions of  the  several  islands;  the  board  of  liquor  license  commissioners 
of  the  several  islands ;  the  board  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics, 
the  board  of  agriculture  and  forestry ;  the  board  of  prison  inspectors, 
etc.;  and  other  public  officials  in  all  matters  connected  with  tiieir 
public  duties.  Much  of  this  work  consists  of  drawing  up  or  passing 
upon  forms  of  contracts  and  bonds  of  contractors  with  the  Territory, 
deeds,  licenses,  patents,  and  other  documents  relating  to  land  trans- 
actions, corporation  charters,  etc.  The  nature  of  this  work  prevents 
it  being  reported  in  detail  as  it  is  as  broad  and  varied  as  the  work 
of  the  several  departments.  Though  the  advisory  work  is  very  im- 
portant and  has  been  heavier  than  usual  during  the  last  year,  the 
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court  work  constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment The  prosecution  of  criminal  cases  in  the  various  courts 
has  been  handled  by  the  county  attorneys  who  are  by  law  deputies 
of  the  attorney  general  and  charged  with  this  work. 

A  number  of  important  civil  cases  have  been  handled  by  this  office 
during  the  year.  The  department  appeared  in  147  cases — 2  in  the 
United  States  district  court,  1  of  which  was  finished  and  the  other 
still  pending;  8  in  the  Territorial  supreme  court,  6  bein^  finished 
and  2  pending;  46  in  the  circuit  court,  26  finished,  20  pending;  38  in 
the  Territorial  land  court,  22  finished,  16  pending;  4  leper  divorce 
cases,  all  finished ;  49  tax  appeal  cases,  1  in  the  firet  division,  Oahu, 
finished;  1  in  the  second  division,  Maui,  finished;  44  in  the  third 
division,  Hawaii,  80  finished,  14  pending;  S  in  the  fourth  division, 
Eauai;  finished. 

TERRITORIAL  PRISON. 

Work  on  the  new  prison  building  has  progressed  satisfactorily 
during  the  ^ear. 

All  Territorial  felons,  all  Federal  prisoners,  both  misdemeanants 
and  persons  awaiting^  trial,  as  well  as  felons*  are  retained  in  the 
Territorial  prison.  There  are  two  Territorial  reform  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  to  which  delinquents  are  committed  by 
the  juvenile  court.  These  schools  on  January  1,  1916,  came  un- 
der the  controrof  a  board  of  industrial  schools,  created  by  the  1915 
legislature,  having  previously  been  cared  for  by  the  department  of 
public  instruction. 

The  warden  of  the  Territorial  prison  is  also  high  sheriff  of  the 
Territory.  During  the  year  he  served  1,944  subpoenas,  writs, 
summonses,  etc. 

There  were  on  hand  July  1,  1916,  611  prisoners,  491  being  Terri- 
torial and  20  United  States.  There  were  received  during  the  year  a 
total  of  256,  of  these  141  Territorial  and  115  United  States.  There 
were  discharged  during  the  year  a  total  of  176,  of  these  70  Terri- 
torial and  106  United  States,  leaving  on  hand  June  30  a  total  of  591. 
The  reasons  for  discharge  of  criminals  were :  Expiration  of  sentence, 
74;  took  poor  convict's  oath,  9;  died.  6;  executed,  1;  pardoned,  9;  by 
order  of  the  President  of  the  Unitea  States,  5;  by  order  of  court,  4; 
on  bond,  42;  deported,  1;  by  order  of  United  States  commissioner,  S; 
convicted,  22;  nolle  prose<][ui,  1. 

A  number  of  Territorial  prisoners  were  employed  on  various 
works  throughout  the  Territory,  including  the  new  prison,  which  is 
being  practically  entirely  constructed  by  convict  labor.  The  per- 
centage of  nationalities  follows: 


Nation  iHty. 

Mato. 

Femal«. 

Nationality. 

Halt. 

Fanula 

HAWftliftii^           

15.88 
11.66 
6.25 
6.08 
34.13 
9.97 
6.90 
6.07 

Ktl^KfMlf  .....    T T -    - 

1.01 
.83 
.17 

1.18 
.83 
.17 
.67 

JftlMnM6 

0.17 

British 

C^ase 

IConADs 

Filipinos 

Porto  Rlcans           .  .        .... 

8a>noan!i . . , 

AmerioAnif           

Qtrmanii 
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The  expenditures  for  the  year  were:  Pay  of  guards  and  lunasL 
$24,261.07;  ;support  of  prisoners,  $36,604.06,  making  a  total  ot 
$00,865.13;  the  average  cost  per  day  of  a  prisoner  being  51  cents 
plus.  The  receipts  for  the  support  of  United  States  prisoners 
amounted  to  $3,091.50. 

During  the  period  there  were  3,252  on  sick  report,  the  majority 
being  aiunents  of  a  minor  nature,  together  with  injuries  suffered  in 
the  course  of  labor,  classified  as  minor  surgery. 

Drainage  and  ventilation  conditions  have  been  of  the  best  possible, 
which,  together  with  the  various  forms  of  recreation,  drills,  honor 
system,  music,  etc.,  have  greatlv  improved  the  morale  of  the  inmates* 

The  last  legislature  provider  for  the  establishment  of  systems  for 
the  identification  of  criminals  and  those  persons  suspected  of  crim- 
inal acts  and  also  the  institution  of  certain  payments  to  prisoners  for 
work  done  by  them. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  ^ater  part  of  the  public  health  work  is  cared  for  by  the 
Territorial  board  of  health,  although  some  is  handled  by  the  local 
governments  and  great  assistance  given  by  various  corporations,  or- 

fanizations,  and  individuals  financially  and  in  other  lyays.  The 
Fnited  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Territorial  board  of 
health  accomplish  a  great  deal  through  cooperative  efforts. 

The  health  of  the  Territory  during  the  past  year  has  been  good. 
This  statement  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  year's  mortality  and 
morbidity  reports  which  show  that  notwithstanding  an  increase  iu 
the  population  there  were  442  less  deaths  as  well  as  a  decrease  of 
2,573  in  the  number  of  contagious  diseases  reported. 

The  mortality  reports  are  published  elsewhere  in  tabular  form. 

During  the  year  the  board  of  medical  examiners  has  recommended 
for  licenses  12  practitioners,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there 
were  138  licensed  physicians  in  the  Territory,  divided  as  to  nation- 
alities as  follows:  Americans,  72 ;  Japanese,  44;  British,  11 ;  Germans, 
4;  Chinese,  4;  Portuguese,  1 ;  Norwegian,  1 ;  and  Korean,  1. 

The  board  after  a  hearing  requested  the  treasurer  to  revoke  the 
license  of  a  Japanese  physician  on  account  of  gross  carelessness  and 
manifest  incapacity,  and  other  violations  of  the  laws  governing  the 
practice  of  medicine  have  been  reported  to  the  attorney  general  and 
the  city  and  county  attorney. 

Whenever  necessary,  the  various  islands  of  the  group  have  been  vis- 
ited and  the  regular  educational  work  on  health  ana  sanitation  has 
been  carried  out  during  the  year. 

The  Government  employs  25  physicians,  who  have  collectively 
visited  10,074  homes,  received  8,654  office  calls,  filled  16,410  prescrip- 
tions, examined  (exclusive  of  Honolulu)  18,185  schorf  children,  vac- 
cinated 3,235,  performed  53  post-mortems,  and  traveled  27,638  miles 
at  an  expense  of  $25,225.19.  There  were  made  in  Honolulu  88  au- 
topsies, of  which  number  30  were  for  the  Territory  and  45  for  the 
coroner.    Investigations  of  unattended  deaths  were  68. 

The  Kalaupapa  store  revolving  fund  authorized  by  the  1915  legis- 
lature has  worked  out  well,  and  is  proving  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  former  method  of  a  specific  appropriation. 
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The  principal  considerations  of  the  board  of  health  are:  Leprosy, 
tuberculosis,  sanitation,  and  pure  food,  which  will  be  treated  under 
semirate  subheadings. 

The  board  of  dental  examiners  report  that  there  were  88  dentists 
in  practice  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
period.  There  are  now  38,  5  new  members  of  the  profession  having 
been  admitted  to  practice  during  the  year;  also  a  large  numb^  oi 
inquiries  as  to  conaitions  on  the  islands  have  been  received  and  giveD 
attention  by  this  board. 

A  number  of  inquiries  come  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  students, 
born  in  Hawaii  and  who  are  now  taking  courses  m  the  best  uni- 
versities on  the  mainland,  and  as  this  class  of  dentists  is  very  much 
needed,  it  is  hoped  that  a  sufficient  number  will  be  available  to  care 
for  the  teeth  of  these  races. 

XOBBIDITY  STATISTICS 

There  were  1,864  cases  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  re- 
ported during  the  last  period,  a  decrease  of  2,578  over  what  was 
reported  in  the  previous  year. 

In  cere})rospinal  meningitis,  enteric^  fever,  paratyphoid  fever, 
dengue,  scarlet  fever,  tetanus,  and  varicella,  an  increase  is  noted 
while  there  was  a  decrease  in  follicular  conjunctivitis,  diphtheria, 
amoebic  dysentery,  leprosy,  measles,  infantile  paralysis,  plague, 
trachoma,  and  tuberculosis.  Some  of  the  increases  were  rather  smalK 
but  enteric  fever  was  an  exception,  where  there  was  an  increase  of 
71  cases  due  to  two  small  epidemics  at  Hilo  and  Kukuihaele  from 
contaminated  water  supplies,  and  also  to  a  larger  number  of  cases 
rhan  usual  in  Honolulu. 

The  number  of  cases  reported  by  diseases  is  as  follows:  Cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  12;  follicular  conjunctivitis,  1;  diphtheria,  119: 
amoebic  dysentery,  12;  enteric  fever,  201;  paratyphoid  fever,  26; 
leprosy,  54;  meaides,  206;  dengue,  6;  infantile  paralysis,  4;  pertussis, 
141;  plague,  3;  scarlet  fever,  6;  tetanus,  16;  trachoma,  67;  tuber- 
culosis, 900 ;  varicella,  87.  One  case  of  variola  was  taken  from  tiie 
steamer  to  the  quarantine  station. 

It  is  evident  irom  the  number  of  certain  diseases  reported,  such  as 
dengue,  follicular  conjunctivitis,  and  varicella  that  there  must  have 
been  a  larger  number,  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  reports  on 
these  as  in  many  instances  a  physician  is  not  consulted  and  wnen  they 
are  they  very  often  neglect  to  report.  All  of  the  plamie  cases  oc- 
curred in  the  Hamakua  district.  The  same  policjr  of  rollowing  up 
cases  of  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  has  been  continued  during  the 
past  year,  and  wherever  possible  the  cases  have  been  removed  to  a 
hospital.  Of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  reported  from  Honolulu,  48 
were  transients  chargeable  as  follows:  Oahu,  20;  Maui,  1;  Hawaii, 
14;  and  Kauai,  8. 

SANITATION. 

The  work  of  the  sanitary  engineer  is  becoming  more  important 
every  year  as  the  scope  of  the  work  is  being  broadened.  Clonsiderable 
work  was  done  in  connection  with  the  water  supply  in  Nuuanu  Valley 
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and  Hildebrand  Olen.  This  water  supply  is  still  far  from  being  a 
safe  one  and  is  below  the  standard  adopted  by  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  It  is  believed  that  the  Honolulu  waterworks  real- 
izes the  condition  of  this  water  and  in  time  will  take  steps  to  remedy 
it.  The  chlormation  plant  for  the  Nuuanu  supply  is  at  present  the 
only  safeguard. 

A  large  number  of  water  supplies  all  over  the  islands  have  been  in- 
vestigated and  numerous  analyses  made. 

Advice  as  to  the  remodeling  of  plantation  camps  at  Hana,  Maul, 
was  furnished  by  the  engineer.  A  sewerage  system  for  the  new  sani- 
torimn  at  the  insane  asylum  was  layed  out.  The  investigation  of 
tjrphoid  cases  was  under  the  sanitarv  engineer.  The  installation  of  a 
temporary  chlorination  plant  at  Hilo  was  supervised  by  this  bureau. 
Laboratory  facilities  were  further  improved  and  a  larger  number  of 
analyses  of  water  can  be  made. 

Many  of  the  tenement  houses  constructed  in  Honolulu  in  1900  are 
getting  in  such  a  condition  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
before  they  will  have  to  be  condemned  as  being  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation. The  campaign  for  rat-proofing  buildings  is  still  being  carried 
on,  as  is  also  the  work  of  inspecting  the  plantations  and  small  vil- 
lages. While  considerable  opposition  to  the  latter  has  been  manifested 
in  some  quarters  this  is  being  gradually  overcome  and  work  is  pro- 
gressing more  satisfactorily  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  improve- 
ments of  a  permanent  nature  may  be  noticed  on  an  the  plantations 
and  in  nearly  every  small  village. 

The  filtration  plant  installed  by  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar 
Co.  on  the  island  of  Maui,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  is  working  well  and 
supplies  28  camps  on  that  plantation. 

RAT  AND  MOSQTHTO  GAMPAIQN. 

The  rat  and  mosquito  campaign  has  continued  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

As  in  former  years,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  was 
in  charge  of  this  campaign  and  the  seven  trappers  employed  in  Hono- 
lulu were  paid  by  the  Territory.  While  on  account  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  men  employed  it  was  only  possible  to  regularly  cover  the  terri- 
tory near  the  water  front^  yet  whenever  requests  have  been  for  as- 
sistance from  people  residmg  in  other  parts  of  the  city  help  has  been 
given. 

The  number  of  rats,  mice,  and  mongoose  trapped  were  797  less  than 
last  year,  but  the  average  of  traps  set  daily  was  the  same,  namely  984. 
Altogether  there  were  17,530  rats,  mice,  and  mongoose  taken,  of  which 
number  there  were  17,155  rats  and  mice  trapped,  112  mongoose 
trapped,  259  rats  were  killed  by  sulphur  dioxide,  and  14  were  found 
dead.  Of  this  number  14,493  were  examined  macroscopically  and 
microscopically  and  none  found  to  be  plague  infected.  While  it  is 
now  over  seven  years  since  an  infected  rat  was  found  in  Honolulu 
the  safety  of  the  community  requires  that  the  campaign  be  kept  up, 
for  it  is  only  by  this  means  are  we  able  to  feel  assured  that  we  are 
not  getting  a  new  infection  from  one  of  the  many  ships  calling  here 
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from  the  plague  centers  of  the  Orient  and  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica.   The  total  cost  of  the  rat  campaign  in  Honolulu  was  $4,455.20. 

On  account  of  there  being  an  encfemic  foci  of  rat  plague  in  the 
Hamakua  district,  this  campaign  has  had  to  be  carried  on  most  vig- 
orouslv  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  The  plantations  from  Olaa  to 
Kukumaele  all  furnished  rat  catchers,  who  worked  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  chief  sanitary  inspector,  while  the  campaign  in  the  vil- 
la^ was  carried  on  by  the  board  of  health  rat  catchers. 

The  number  of  infected  rats  found  were  4,  which  was  11  less  than 
were  reported  last  period.  The  last  infected  rat  was  found  at  Paau- 
hau  on  June  8, 19lf . 

The  number  of  rats  and  mongoose  trapped  or  found  dead  and 
received  at  the  Hilo  laboratory  was  138,516,  of  which  number  aU  were 
examined  macroscopically  and  22  were  further  examined  microscop- 
ically, while  7  were  examined  bacteriologically,  with  the  result  above 
mentioned. 

Considerable  efficient  work  was  done  in  Honolulu  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  the  mosauito,  and  the  results  are  most  satisfactory.  The 
expense  in  Honolulu  was  $11,274.25.  The  work  in  Hilo  was  also 
vigorously  prosecuted  and  to  a  certain  extent  on  Maui. 

KSDICAL  nrSPECTIOK  OF  SCHOOLS. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  there  has  been  an  inspection  of  school 
children,  but  mainly  for  the  detection  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  and  for  vaccination.  The  1915  legislature  made  an  appro- 
priation for  the  medical  supervision  and  treatment  of  school  children, 
with  the  idea  of  extending  the  scope  of  the  examination  so  that  cer- 
tain defects  which  were  known  to  exist  among  the  children  mi^ht  be 
remedied.  It  was  considered  advisable  to  commence  this  work  m  the 
Honolulu  schools  so  that  the  methods  employed  could  be  more  closely 
followed.  In  Februarv,.  1916,  Dr.  L.  L.  Fatterson  was  appointed 
medical  inspector  of  schools.  Cards  were  prepared,  giving  the  prin- 
cipal defects  that  were  anticipated.  Each  pupil  was  fumi^ed  a  card 
of  sufficient  size  to  cover  the  five-year  period.  Those  of  the  pupils 
desiring  an  examination  by  private  physician  were  allowed  to  do  so, 
the  onh^  stipulation  being  that  the  supplied  card  be  used,  so  as  to 
make  aU  reports  uniform. 

The  work  this  past  year  has  been  carried  on  by  the  plans  formu- 
lated during  the  1916-16  school  year.  The  card  system  instituted 
then  is  still  being  carried  out,  and  with  but  a  few  exceptions  our 
indexing  of  the  pupils  gave  us  no  trouble,  although  some  of  the 
orientals  prefer  to  change  their  names  seemingly  with  each  new 
grade  or  school. 

Six  schools  outside  of  Honolulu  were  examined,  and  this,  with  the 
increase  of  school  population  in  the  city,  brought  the  total  examina- 
tions up  to  10,648,  compared  with  8,117  last  year. 

The  number  of  defects  found  in  this  10,648  were  9,481,  some  pupils 
having  more  than  one  defect,  with  some  even  having  as  high  as  four 
defects.  The  unvaccinated  were  not  counted  in  this  defective  num- 
ber, but  1,967  pupils  were  vaccinated  by  me  during  the  year. 

Twenty-eight  schools  were  visited,  and  in  26  of  these  all  the  pupils 
were  examined  and  the  sanitation  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
looked  after.  _^ 
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Teeth  being  the  major  defect  as  to  numbers,  also  seems  to  be  the 
underlying  cause  for  most  of  the  other  conditions  found,  and  even 
with  this  small  number  taken  care  of  results  are  already  shown  in 
ability  and  attendance  in  school. 

The  following^  tables  give  the  principal  defects  among  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities  of  the  10,648  pupils  examined : 

Eye  defects. 

(Total,  1916:  071,  orll  per  cent,  of  total  number  of  papOs.   Total,  1917:  8«6,  or  8.12  per  opnt,  of  total  niimber 

of  pupils.] 


1917 


1916 


Japanese 

Hawaiian 

Portufoieae 

Chinese 

Chinese-Hawaiian 

Portuguese-Hawaiian 

Fart-Hawallan 

Porto  Rlcan 

FUipina 

Korean 

Others 


849  or  40.85  per  cent 

75  or  8.07  per  cent 

111  or  12.88  per  cent 

184  or  15.49  per  cent 

SO  or  4.1 5  percent 

15  or  1.78  per  eent 

71  or  8.21  per  cent 

89  or  4.61  per  cent 

2  or  0.28  fwr  cent 

Oct  0.7  percent 

27 or  8.18percent 


470  or  48.4  per  cent. 

71  or  7  J  per  cent. 

101  or  10.4  per  cent. 

I  167  or  16.6  par  oent. 

112  Qrll.9  par  eent 


87  or  8.2  par  cant. 
28  or  2J  per  cent. 


Nose  and  throat  defects. 
(Total,  1016: 1,708,  or  21.8  par  cent,  of  total  poptls.   Total,  1917: 1,768,  or  16.46  per  cant,  of  total  popOi.] 


Japanese..... 

Hawaiian 

Portuguese 

Chinese 

Chinese-Hawaiian 

PortUKuese-Hawailan 

Part-Hawaiian 

Porto  Rican 

Korean 

Filipino 

Others 


1917 


487or2U  percent 
114  or  KSO  per  cent 
434  or  24.76  per  cent 
260  or  16.86  per  cent. 

73  or  4.16  per  cent 

84  or  1.94  per  cent 
140  or  7.99  per  cent 

44  or  2.51  per  cent 
9  or  0.61  per  eent 

10  or  0J)7  per  cent 
180  or  7.93  per  cent 


1916 


610  or  28.7  per  cent. 
130 or  7  percent. 
409 or  28  percent. 
821  or  18    percent. 

llOorll    percent. 


>  76or  4.2 percent 
147  or  8JI  per  cent 


Teeth  defects. 

{Total  1916:  6,111,  or  62.8  per  cent,  of  all  pupils.    Total  1917:  6,666,  or  61.66  per  cent,  of  all  papOs.) 


Japanese 

Hawaiian 

Portuguese 

Chinese 

Chinese-Hawaiian 

Portuffuese-H&waiian . 

Part-Hawaiian 

Porto  Rican 

Filipino 

Korean 

Others 


1917 


2,346  or 

661  or 

1,076  or 

1,164  or 

251  or 

97  or 

572  or 

61  or 

19  or 

66  or 

874  or 


35.74  per  cent. 
8L89per  cent 

16. 38  per  cent. 

17. 78  per  cent. 
8.82  per  cent 
1.48  per  cent. 
8L  70  per  cent. 
a98per  cent 
0.29  per  cent. 
0.84  per  cent 
6.70  per  cent 


1916 


1,686  or  29.8  per  cent. 
387  or  9  per  osDt 
939  or  19  per  cent. 
944  or  17.2  per  cent 

-   779  or  la  2  per  cent. 


167  or   8     per  cent. 
270  or   &  7  per  cent 
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The  other  defects  which  save  us  work  to  do  were  especially  scabies, 
so-called  "Porto  Bican  itch."  A  serious  outbreak  occurred  in  the 
Koolau  district  schools,  but  a  special  nurse  soooT  had  it  under  control 
and  on  my^  last  visit  there  but  one  case  was  found.  City  schools  are 
seldom  visited  with  this  disease. 

Poor  nutrition  is  still  much  in  evidence,  but  through  the  help  of 


private  individuals  and  some  philanthropic  societies  we  are  finaing 

ay  to  gradually  alleviate  tnis  condition.    Many  of  the  children 

found  poorly  nourished  were  sent  to  Pa  Ola  Day  Camp  and  15  of 


them  were  proven  tuberculous.    Other  disease,  such  as  enlarged 

? [lands,  heart  trouble,  rickets,  mumps,  chickenpoz,  and  measles  were 
ound. 

PUBE  rooB. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  fair  index  of  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished by  this  bureau  from  the  general  summary  of  Uie  foods  and 
drugs  destroyed  or  relabeled,  on  account  of  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding. The  education  side  of  the  work,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, can  not  be  summarized.  The  sanitary  condition  of  stores, 
cleanliness  of  containers,  as  well  as  employees,  enter  into  the  work 
of  inspection.  Meat  markets,  fish  markets,  slaughterhouses,  dairies, 
and  bakeries  have  been  covered  by  this  bureau. 

The  practice  of  using  cereal  and  coal-tar  colors  in  sausages  was 
found  to  be  common,  and  the  dealers  notified  as  to  the  requirements. 

Inspection  trips  were  made  to  the  islands  of  Maui  and  Hawaii  for 
cooperative  inspection  with  the  deputy  food  commissioners.  The 
appointment  of  the  chief  sanitary  mspectors  as  deputy  food  com- 
missioners has  enabled  this  bureau  to  d$  more  efficient  work.  ^ 

In  April,  in  order  that  the  president  of  the  board  might  comply 
with  House  Resolution  No.  106,  the  pure- food  bureau  was  rec^uested 
tv  make  an  investi^tion  into  the  causes  for  existing  high  prices  of 
foodstuffs.  Attention  was  given  to  foodstuffs  imported  from  the 
mainland.  Violations  were  reported  to  the  Federal  food  authorities 
at  San  Francisco  so  that  the  matter  could  be  taken  up  at  the  source. 
Aji  immediate  and  marked  improvement  was  noted. 

IKSANE  ASYLUM. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  period  there  remained  in  the  institution 
or  on  parole  345  males  and  97  females,  a  total  of  442.  During  the 
year  67  miles  and  85  females  were  admitted.  The  total  number  under 
care  and  treatment  was  312  males  and  132  femlaes,  or  444.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  patients  at  any  one  time  was  351,  while  the  minimum 
was  831.  The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  were  37,  of  which 
21  were  males  and  16  females.  Five  male  patients  escaped,  three  of 
whom  were  convalescents. 

During  the  vear  16  males  and  10  females  were  discharged  as  re- 
covered, and  lo  males  and  8  females  as  improved.  On  June  30, 1917, 
there  were  250  males  and  97  females  in  the  institution. 

The  nationalities  of  those  under  cnre  and  treatment  June  30,  1917, 
also  the  admissions,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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NalionaUty. 

Under  care  and  treatment 
June  W,  1917. 

Admissions  during  period 
1916-17. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

nftw^fui  ,. 

1 
7 

40 

28 

60 

6 

2 

1 

4 

6 

1 

14 

88 

4 

10 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

27 
10 
8 
80 
9 
6 

43 

4 
4 

6 

7 
17 
2 

9 

4 
2 
8 

18 

Part-Bawalian 

8 

Ghioese 

8 

^ortiunMse..xa 

16 

j52^!v.t::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

22 

Amerioan 

2 

Rngimh 

1 

I 

Sootdi 

Oerman........^..^^..^.^.^.         .  . 

3 

I 

i" 

1 

I 

2 

8 

Pn^rtan 

1 

Italian . . 

FlUpIno 

16 
6 
1 
2 

1 

17 

K4man .... 

6 

1 

5 

1 

Porto  Rioan 

8 

fi 

Kast  Indian . 

CoDtTal  American 

South  Sea  Islander 

r 

1 

1 

OiHMff-t  Ifilandftr. 

Ffn|*n^«P. 

1 

A  nfftrian 

Total 

250 
2 
6 

97 

1 

347 

67 

85 

102 

Paroled 

Escaped 

257 

98 

855 

Of  the  37  patients  who  died,  6  were  in  the  asylum  less  than  1 
month,  5  from  1  to  3  months,  3  from  3  to  9  months,  3  from  9  months 
to  1  year,  2  from  1  to  2  years,  4  from  2  to  3  years,  6  from  3  to  5  years, 
3  from  5  to  10  years,  4  from  10  to  20  years,  and  1  from  20  to  30  years. 
As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  largest  number  of  deaths  were  of 
patients  under  50  years  of  age.  The  daily  average  of  patients  was 
6  more  than  last  period. 

During  the  year  the  female  employees  and  patients  made  876  pairs 
denim  pants,  289  denim  jackets,  132  jumpers,  379  pillow  slips,  213 
sheets,  43  towels,  96  dresses,  69  chemises,  14  pairs  oi  drawers,  and  6 
petticoats. 

Besides  giving  patients  employment  which  was  beneficial  to  them, 
it  has  also  nelped  m  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  per  diem  cost  per  patient  for  care,  treatment,  and  maintenance 
was  46  centSj  or  $167.78  per  head  per  year. 

The  sanitarium  buildings  are  nearly  all  completed,  and  it  is 
expected  that  by  September  1,  1917,  this  institution  can  be  opened. 
Even  before  this  date  it  is  expected  that  the  building  for  the  thera- 
peutic treatment  will  be  used  for  the  treatment  of  patients  in  the 
asylum. 

TTTBEBCULOSIS. 

The  work  of  this  bureau  is  being  extended  and  improved  each  year. 
During  the  year  there  were  900  new  cases  reported  as  against  943 
the  previous  year.  This  number  added  to  the  1,091  cases  at  the  be- 
^ning  of  the  year  makes  a  total  of  1,991  cases  handled  by  the 
bureau  in  some  manner  during  the  year. 

There  were  416  deaths,  and  during  the  year  667  cases  were  removed 
from  the  register  for  the  following  reasons:  Left  the  Territory, 
apparent  cures,  and  some  which,  after  diligent  search,  the  bureau 
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was  unable  to  locate.  The  bureau  has  tried  in  many  ways  to  get 
personal  supervision  over  as  many  cases  as  possible,  and  in  this  has 
been  partially  successful,  for  there  are  now  635  patients,  or  70iJ 
per  cent  under  personal  supervision  of  the  nurses  or  in  sanitariums. 

In  October,  1916,  two  nurses  were  appointed  in  Honolulu  to  carry 
on  the  work  heretofore  being  done  by  Palama.  There  is  one  nurse 
on  Hawaii^  one  on  Maui,  and  one  on  Kauai.  It  is  planned  by  the 
bureau  to  mcrease  this  force  during  the  coming  year.  During  the 
year  the  nursing  staff  made  over  6,150  visits.  The  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools  has  been  already  mentioned. 

In  Honolulu  restaurant  inspection  has  been  carried  on  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  pure-food  bureau. 

The  nurses  were  able  to  obtain  economic  statistics  in  full  from  326 
cases,  and  this  survey  showed  that  30  were  independent  as  to  means 
and  109  were  wa^e  earners  at  the  time  of  their  registration,  while 
the  balance  were  indigent. 

In  the  cases  reported  the  bureau  was  able  to  find  that  in  48  cases 
tuberculosis  had  existed  in  the  family.  An  average  of  175  of  the 
cases  reported  were  maintained  by  the  bureau  in  sanitariums. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  bureau  was  organized,  the 
cases  amongst  Hawaiians  and  Part-Hawaiians  showed  a  decrease  of 
41  cases,  or  14.5  per  cent.  The  number  of  cases  among  the  Portu- 
guese showed  a  slight  decrease.  The  Japanese  increased  from  299 
to  816  cases,  an  increase  of  6.6  per  cent,  while  Filipinos  increased 
from  114  to  124,  or  9  per  cent.  Of  the  new  re^stered  cases,  355  were 
bom  in  Hawaii,  461  in  Asia,  36  in  Europe,  16  m  America,  16  in  vari- 
ous other  places,  and  in  19  cases  the  birthplace  is  unknown. 

As  to  length  of  residence,  180  were  residents  less  than  six  months, 
87  less  than  a  year,  68  less  than  two  years,  166  less  than  five  years, 
and  365  were  born  here. 

It  is  felt  that  headway  has  been  made  in  the  campaign  ai^inst  this 
disease,  and  with  the  increased  appropriations  for  the  coming  period 
a  much  greater  progress  is  hoped  for. 

IiSPBOSY. 

The  four  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease  are  the  leper 
settlement  on  the  island  of  Molokai,  the  leper  hospital  at  Kabhi, 
and  the  homes  for  nonleprous  boys  and  girls  of  leprous  parents  on 
Honolulu. 

During  the  year  82  patients  were  received  and  68  died.  Two  were 
examined  at  the  settlement  and  declared  lepers,  leaving  a  total  of  587 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  42  less  than  the  previous  year.  Of  these,  358 
were  male  and  229  female.  At  the  Kalihi  Hospital  there  were  44 
patients  at  the  be^nning  of  the  year;  52  were  admitted,  1  reexamined 
and  released,  5  released  on  parole,  8  died,  and  82  transferred  to  the 
leper  settlement,  3  discharged  as  not  lepers,  leaving  52  in  the  hospital 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  were  39  boys  at  the  home  for  boys,  the 
same  number  as  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  and  60  girls  as  com- 
pared with  56.  The  nationality  of  the  leper  population  was  as  fol- 
lows: 869  Hawaiian,  108  Part-Hawaiian,  47  Portuguese,  24  Chinese, 
12  Japanese,  10  Korean,  4  Filipino,  4  German,  3  American,  2  Porto 
Bican,  2  Spanish,  and  1  Belgian.    At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
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there  were  7  nonleprous  children  living  at  the  settlement;  18  births 
occurred  during  the  year,  2  were  transferred  to  homes  in  Honolulu 
or  relatives,  8  died  during  the  year,  leaving  20.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  there  were  28  male  and  11  female  kokuas  living  at  the  settle- 
ment. During  the  year  4  male  and  6  female  kokuas  were  admitted, 
making  a  total  of  44,  while  2  male  and  1  female  kokuas  were  dis- 
charge and  1  of  each  sex  died,  leaving  24  male  and  15  female  kokuas. 
Other  persons  living  at  the  settlement  were  26  male  and  18  female, 
11  being  connected  with  the  United  States  leprosy  investigation  sta- 
tion ana  United  States  lighthouse,  the  total  population  of  the  settle- 
ment being  690. 

UNITED  STATES  LEPBOSY  INVESTIGATION 

The  following  letter  covers  this  work: 

Hit  Bzcellency  Jjucwb  E.  Pinkham, 

Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Sib  :  The  work  of  the  leprosy  Investigation  station  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
has  been  entirely  conducted  at  the  Kalihi  branch  of  this  station. 

The  officers  on  duty  at  this  station  were  Surg.  Donald  H.  Ourrie,  director,  and 
Acting  Asst.  Surg.  H.  T.  Hollmann.  A  number  of  laboratory  investigations 
have  been  made  during  the  course  of  the  year  Just  passed,  the  more  important 
of  th€«se  being  as  follows: 

1.  Cultural  attempts  with  the  acid-fast  bacillus  that  is  the  cause  of  leproqy 
from  many  of  the  patients  under  our  care  at  the  Kalihi  Hospital. 

2.  Ck>ntinuing  attempts  to  cultivate  the  acid-fast  bacillus,  morphologically 
identical  with  the  bacillus  of  leprosy  that  causes  the  disease  in  rats,  known  as 
rat  ler»rosy.    This  organism  was  first  cultivated  at  this  station  by  the  writer. 

8.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  Inoculate  the  lower  animals  with  lep- 
rosy. With  every  year  of  experience  the  medical  officers  stationed  here  are 
more  and  more  of  the  opinion  that  leprosy  is  and  probably  always  will  remain 
a  strictly  human  disease.  In  fact,  It  is  probable  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
human  beings  are  susceptible  to  this  disease. 

4.  During  the  year  Prof.  Koga,  working  in  the  laboratories  of  Prof.  Kitasato 
in  Japan,  manufactured  a  copper-cyanide  compound  which  he  called  cnpro- 
cyanol.  It  was  claimed  for  this  product  that  it  would  act  as  a  curative  agent 
when  given  to  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and  still 
later  he  and  his  colleagues  treated  cases  of  leprosy  with  what  app^ured  to  them 
to  be  favorable  results.  A  number  of  experiments  were  conducted  by  this 
station's  force  with  tubercular  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  and  from  data  obtained 
it  appeared  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  station  engaged  in  this  work  that 
Prof.  Koga's  preparation  was  without  appreciable  curative  value  for  tubercu- 
losis, and  it  was  therefore  not  considered  advisable  to  administer  the  substance 
to  lepers. 

5.  Several  biological  products  of  the  add-fast  bacillus  Isolated  ftrom  the 
nodules  of  lepers  were  prepared  and  administered  to  patients  at  this  station. 

e.  Complement  fixation  tests. — During  the  year  much  work  has  been  done  In 
an  attempt  to  find  an  antigen  that  will  give  a  specific  deflection  with  the  blood 
of  lepers. 

7.  V^hlle  not  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  regular  work  of  this  station,  which  Is 
constituted  chiefly  for  the  scientific  Investigation  of  leprosy,  the  medical  officers 
undertook  during  the  year  to  ascertain  If  the  claims  of  Dr.  Reed  to  have  isolated 
a  specific  bacillus  from  the  blood  of  epileptics  was  true.  If  such  had  been  the 
case  and  a  vaccine  could  be  prepared  from  this  bacillus,  which  could  be  of  use 
to  epileptics,  the  work  would  be  of  great  practical  utility  to  the  Territorial 
health  authorities  here.  A  number  of  samples  of  blood  was  obtained  from  the 
epileptics,  under  treatment  by  the  Territory  at  the  Insane  asylum,  located  in 
Honoluln,  and  an  equal  number  of  samples  of  blood  was  secured  from  lepers 
under  our  control  at  Kalihi.  It  was  found  that  if  ordinary  care  was  employed 
in  obtaining  the  blood  that  a  subtillsllke  bacillus  (identical  as  far  as  the 
description  Indicated  with  the  bacillus  described  by  Reed)  was  found  in  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  cases.  This  percentage  was  maintained  whether  die  blood 
was  secured  from  epU^ptlcs  or  lepers.    BeUevIng  this  to  be  a  eontsmlnstlng^ 
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organism,  the  technique  of  obtaining  the -blood  was  changed,  and  after  this 
improvement  In  technique  only  20  per  cent  of  the  cases  showed  any  growth,  80 
per  cent  remaining  entirely  sterile.  This  percentage  was  maintained  both  in 
the  case  of  lepers  and  epileptics.  From  the  above  medical  officers  of  this 
station  were  unnble  to  confirm  the  claims  of  Dr.  Reed  except  that  they  ooold 
grow  a  bacillus  resembling  his  microorganisms  from  the  blood  of  epileptics  and 
lepers.  This  bacillus  was,  in  their  opinion,  merely  a  contamination,  but  a  con- 
tninination  difflcult  to  always  avoid  on  account  of  the  resistant  nature  of  the 
iiiicroorgauisms  from  the  blood  of  epileptics  and  lepers.  This  bacillus  was,  in 
their  opinion,  merely  a  contamination,  but  a  contamination  difficult  to  always 
avoid  on  account  of  the  resistant  nature  of  the  microorganiam  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  widely  distributed. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  bulletins  were  written,  but  owing  to  the  war 
and  the  scarcity  of  paper  they  have  as  yet  not  been  published. 
Respectfully^ 

Habkt  T.  HoLUCAim , 
Acting  AsHstant  Surgeon  in  Temfiorary  Charge. 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 

The  total  number  of  births  during  the  year  was  9,365,  an  increase 
of  489  over  the  number  for  the  previous  year,  showing  a  birth  rate 
of  37.36  per  thousand,  estimating  the  population  at  250,627.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was  3,498,  a  decrease  of  442 
over  the  previous  year,  showing  a  death  rate  of  13.96  per  thousand 
on  the  same  estimated  population.  The  marriages  totaled  2,762,  an 
increase  of  46.  The  estimated  population  and  births  of  the  registrar 
of  vital  statistics  and  those  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Japanese  consulate  for  the  period  are:  Births  (Japanese),  Terri- 
torial registrar  (registered),  4,260;  Japanese  consulate,  4,918. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SEBVIGB. 

The  activities  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  under 
direction  of  the  chief  quarantine  officer,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islaii<^ 
remained  the  same  as  for  previous  years  and  will  be  considered 
under  their  appropriate  headings. 

General. — Service  officers  are  stationed  at  the  seven  ports  of  entry 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  namely,  Honolulu,  Hilo,  Kahului,  Lahaina, 
Mahukona,  Makeweli,  and  Koloa. 

Certain  of  the  c^uarantinable  diseases  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  the  foreign  ports  of  departure  of  vessels  bound  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  year. 

Cholera  was  present  throughout  the  ^ear  at  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
ports,  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Manila,  and  occurred  in  epidemic 
proportions  last  fall  in  Japan. 

Plague  was  present  in  Hongkong,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the 
west  coast  of  South  America;  smallpox  was  reported  irom  the 
Chinese  ports,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Russian  Pacific  ports,  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a  sharp  outbreak  of  the  disease  in 
Japanese  ports. 

Typhus  was  reported  at  Vladivostok  and  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
ports. 

During  the  year  three  vessels  arrived  with  cases  of  leprosy  on 
board,  while  eight  vessels  arrived  with  smallpox  on  boar^  ox  histories 
of  having  had  the  disease  on  board  during  the  voyage.  Vessels 
inspected:  Six  hundred  and  fifty-two  vessels  were  boarded  and  in* 
spected  upon  arrival  at  the  following  ports  of  entry,  namely,  Hono^ 
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lulu,  666;  Hilo,  50;  Kahului,  16;  Mahukona,  8;  Makawdi,  12; 
Lahaina,  4;  Koloa,  1. 

Port  sanUary  statements. — Five  hundred  and  forty-five  statements 
were  issued  at  Honolulu,  114  at  Hilo,  77  at  Kahului,  39  at  Mabi- 
weli,  1  at  Koloa,  12  at  Mahukona,  and  5  at  Lahaina  to  vessels  bound 
for  TTnited  States  ports. 

Cholera  quarantine, — The  presence  of  cholera  in  Japan  was  first 
reported  by  the  Associated  Press  on  August  6,  1916,  an  outbreak  of 
the  disease  havii^  occurred  on  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  steamer 
Hawaii  Mom  at  Yokohama  on  July  80, 1916,  just  prior  to  departure 
of  the  vessel  for  Pucet  Sound. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  as 
contained  in  department  circular  letter  of  July  19,  1911,  No.  47,  a 
quarantine  of  all  vessels  arriving  from  Japanese  ports  and  their 
personnel  was  instituted.  Saloon  officers  ana  cabin  passengers  were 
allowed  ashore,  the  through  steerage  passengers  and  crew  were  de- 
tained on  board,  while  the  steerage  passengers  for  the  islands  and 
stowaways  were  removed  to  the  station  and  there  examined  for 
cholera  vibrios  in  the  stools. 

This  quarantine  was  continued  until  December  16,  1916,  when,  in 
view  of  the  practical  disappearance  of  the  disease  at  Japanese  ports, 
all  restrictions  were  removed. 

Quarantinable  diseases  on  arriving  vessels — SmaUpox. — The  steam- 
ship Shinyo  Maru  arrived  from  Yokohama  on  November  2,  1916, 
with  a  steerage  passenger  seriously  ill  of  confluent  smallpox  of  about 
nine  days'  duration.  The  case  and  nurse  were  removed  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  as  the  ship's  surgeon  had  only  discovered  the  case  five 
days  before  arrival,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  remove  all  the 
steerage  and  second-class  passengers  to  quarantine  and  to  disinfect 
the  steerage  and  hospital  compartments  on  board. 

On  January  8,  1917,  the  steamship  -Tenyo  Maru  arrived  from 
Yokohama  with  a  case  of  confluent  smallpox  in  the  person  of  a  cabin 
passenger.  In  view  of  the  excellent  sanitary  measures  taken  by  the 
surgeon  of  this  vessel  it  was  only  necessary  to  remove  the  patient 
and  two  contacts  to  the  station,  and  after  disinfecting  the  hospital 
to  grant  the  vessel  pratique. 

The  case  of  the  last-named  patient  was  of  interest,  in  that  she 
was  66  years  of  age,  she  had  never  been  vaccinated  since  childhood, 
and  she  had  been  ashore  but  at  very  few  of  the  ports  touched  at  on 
the  round  trip. 

The  steamship  Ecuador  arrived  January  28,  1917,  with  a  cabin 
passenger,  Chinese  infant  of  4  months,  ill  with  confluent  smallpox. 
Here  again  it  was  only  necessarv  to  remove  the  patient  and  contacts 
and  to  disinfect  the  hospital  before  granting  the  vessel  pratique. 

The  case  from  the  Shinyo  Maru  ended  fatally,  while  the  cases  from 
the  Tenyo  Maru  9iXiA  Ecuador  both  recovered. 

Five  other  vessels  arrived  during  the  year  with  histories  of  hav- 
ing had  cases  of  smallpox  removed  at  ports  touched  at  en  route,  and 
as  the  necessary  precautions  had  all  been  taken  it  was  not  necessary 
to  carry  out  any  measures  on  arrival. 

Leprosy. -r-T^hre^  vessels  arrived  with  leprosy  on  board  and  two 
with  histories  of  having  landed  cases  of  the  diseiuge  at  ports  touched 
at  en  route. 
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Those  with  leproay  on  board  consisted  of  the  transport  DiXj 
from  Seattle,  witn  two  cases  being  returned  to  Manila;  uie  steam- 
ship Kiyo  Maru^  with  five  cases  from  Callao  en  route  to  Hongkong; 
and  the  steamship  Oreai  Northern^  from  San  Francisco,  with  a  case 
of  the  disease  in  the  person  of  a  cabin  passen^r.  This  last  named 
was  turned  over  to  the  board  of  health,  he  being  a  resident  of  the 
Territory,  and  in  all  cases  the  requirements  of  the  regulations  were 
complied  with. 

Contagums  dUeoMes  on  arriving  vuuiU. — ^For^-seven  yessels 
arrived  during  the  year  with  contagious  diseases  on  board,  of  which 
there  were  91  cases  of  measles,  15  mumps,  8  diptheria,  4  epidemic 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  9  scarlet  fever,  1  typhoid,  22  varicella,  1 
tuberculosis,  and  1  of  pertussis. 

Of  this  number  there  occurred  amongst  the  personnel  of  trans- 
ports, principally  recruits,  52  cases  of  measles,  7  mumps,  1  diph- 
theria, 3  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  9  scarlet  fever,  ana  1 
of  pertussis. 

These  cases  on  the  transports  were  all  removed  and  isolated  at 
the  department  hospital,  Fort  Shafter,  while  those  occurring  on 
other  vessels  were  all  reported  to  the  board  of  health  and  passengers 
detained  on  board  until  the  cases  had  been  seen  and  action  taken  by 
a  representative  of  the  board  of  health. 

Vessels  fumigated  far  rat  quarantine. — The  work  of  keeping  the 
interisland  vessels  as  free  as  possible  of  animals  and  insects  that 
might  be  capable  of  transmitting  disease  has  been  continued  through- 
out the  year.  All  vessels  en^ged  in  the  interisland  trade  have 
been  regularly  fumigated,  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  those 
touching  ports  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  where  plague  prevails,  being 
fumigatea  every  80  days,  while  those  touching  at  other  ports  were 
treat^  every  3  months.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  in 
view  of  the  rat-free  condition  of  the  vessels  and  the  absence  of  any 
reported  plague  on  Hawaii,  the  period  between  fumigations  of  ves- 
sels touching  this  island  was  extended  to  60  days,  but  <mi  account  of 
the  reappearance  of  plague  on  Hawaii  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
period  was  again  reduced  to  80  days. 

Fumigation  of  vessels  for  mosquitoes. — ^The  fumigation  for  the 
destruction  of  mosquitoes  of  vessels  from  ports  on  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  was  continued  during  the 
year,  a  total  of  86  vessels  being  so  treated,  the  majority  bein^  tramp 
vessels,  with  cargoes  of  niter  either  for  die  islands  or  destined  for 
Vladivostok. 

Aid  rendered  other  government  services — Board  of  health. — ^Thc 
remains  of  four  persons  dying  from  leprosy  at  the  Kalihi  receiving 
station  were  cremated  at  the  quarantine  station  on  request  of  the 
board  of  health. 

One  suspected  cholera  carrier,  1  diphtheria  carrier,  9  cases  of  vari- 
cella, 1  scarlet  fever  case  and  contact,  and  1  case  of  measles  were 
received  and  isolated  at  the  station  on  request  of  the  board  of  health. 

A  large  number  of  swabs  were  prepared  and  sterilized  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  media  were  made  for  the  board  of  health  during 
the  year. 

Piaaue  on  Hawaii. — ^During  the  year  plague  was  present  only  on 
the  island  of  Hawaii,  where  it  has  existed  for  the  past  17  years,  and 
remained  localized  to  the  Hamakua  district.         .,  ^^  ^  ^.  ..  ,^,,, 
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Three  cases  of  human  plague  occurred,  the  first  case  bemff  that 
of  a  Japanese  stableman  at  the  Paauilo  stables,  on  March  7, 19lY ;  the 
second  oeing  that  of  a  Portufi;uese  stableman  at  the  Paauhau  Mill 
camp,  on  June  20, 1917;  and  tne  third  a  Japanese  rat  catcher  at  the 
Paauhau  Mill  camp,  on  June  28, 1917.    All  cases  terminated  fatally. 

Four  plague-infected  rats  were  found,  one  being  obtained  on 
November  7,^  8,  and  9,  respectively,  at  tne  Amana  stables  of  the 
Hamakua  Mill  Co.  and  one  from  the  Paauhau  Mill  camp  stables,  on 
June  8, 1917. 

The  last  previous  case  of  human  plague  occurred  at  Honokaa 
village  on  December  16, 1915,  while  the  last  previous  plague-infected 
rat  was  found  at  Paauhau  on  January  16, 1916. 

The  plague  work  on  Hawaii,  under  the  able  direction  of  Chief 
Sanitary  Lispector  D.  S.  Bowman,  of  the  Territorial  board  of 
health,  has  been  devoted  largelv  to  building  the  rat  out  of  stables, 
warehouses,  and  habitations,  and  has  been  combined  with  an  effective 
campaign  of  poisoning  and  trapping  so  as  to  render  habitations, 
stables,  etc.,  as  rat  free  as  possible,  but  the  task  is  one  of  immense 
proportions,  for  the  rodents  can  obtain  abundant  nourishment  in 
tiie  cane  fields ;  and,  owing  to  the  shelter  to  be  found  in  the  gulches, 
stone  walls,  and  fissures  in  the  lava  rock,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  attempt  anything  but  to  keep  the  habitations  and  buildings  as 
rat  free  as  possible. 

Rat  campaign. — 17,680  rats  and  mongoose  were  taken  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Honolulu  during  the  year;  17,155  were  trapped,  269  were 
killed  in  the  fumigation  of  vessels,  4  were  found  dead,  while  112 
mongoose  were  taken. 

^his  was  a  decrease  of  797  as  compared  with  the  number  obtained 
during  the  previous  year. 

Im/raigration. — A  total  of  4,552  immigrants  were  inspected  at  this 
port  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1917,  and  329  were  certified  for 
diseases  or  disabilities  in  accordance  with  the  immigration  law. 

Personnel, — The  following  officers  were  on  duty  m  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  at  the  close  of  the  year : 

Honolulu. — ^F.  E.  Trotter,  surgeon,  chief  quarantine  officer;  L.  B.  Hooper, 
assistant  surgeon ;  A.  N.  Sinclair,  acting  assistant  surgeon ;  W.  F.  James,  acting 
assistant  surgeon;  G.  I.  Van  Ness,  pliarmacist;  Frank  J.  Lonclse,  pilot  and 
engineer;  E.  F.  Smith,  medical  inspectress. 

HUOt  Hawaii, — L.  L.  Sexton,  acting  assistant  surgeon. 

Mahukona,  Hawaii. — B.  D.  Bond,  acting  assistant  surgeon. 

Kahuluif  Maui. — William  Osmers,  acting  assistant  surgeon. 

Lahaina,  Maui. — Franklin  Burt,  acting  assistant  surgeon. 

Koloa,  Kauai. — A.  H.  Waterhouse,  acting  assistant  surgeon. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

Since  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  there  has  been 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  Hawaiian  Department,  and  unquestion- 
ably the  various  departments  and  bureaus  in  Washington  are  keep- 
ing closely  in  touch  with  military  and  naval  affairs  in  the  Territory. 

The  eight  war-bound  German  merchant  vessels  and  gunboat  that 
were  interned  in  the  port  of  Honolulu,  also  the  merchantmen  that 
are  interned  in  the  port  of  Hilo,  have  been  commandeered  by  the 
United  States  Naval  Department  since  the  declaration  of  war.  A 
majority  have  already  been  placed  in  commission  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  ^  , 
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The  Hawaiian  Department  and  the  National  Guard  are  closely  in 
touch  each  with  the  other  at  all  times,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  with  a  permanent  department  commander  much  that  will  prove 
of  benefit  to  the  Territory  will  accrue  in  National  Guard  circles. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  HAWAII. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  adjutant  general  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  which  is  self-explanatory: 

His  BzceUency  tbe  QoTEBN<tt  or  Hawaii. 

Six:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  adjutant  general 
to  the  governor,  the  foUowing  being  a  synopsis  of  the  operations  of  the  militia 
d^Murtment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1917  : 

Cfeneral. — ^The  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard  of  HawaU  on  general 
lines,  approved  by  the  War  D^Mirtment,  was  completed  during  the  fiscal  year 
1916-16,  so  that  the  Territorial  military  establishment  for  the  fiscal  year  now 
reported  upon  consisted  of  the  following  units  organized  as  a  reinforced 
brljcade : 

First  Separate  Company  Hawaiian  Engineers ;  Company  B,  Hawaiian  Signal 
Corps;  First  Company  Hawaiian  Coast  Artillery;  Second  Company  Hawlian 
Coast  Artillery;  First  Separate  Troop  Hawaiian  Cavalry;  First  Regiment 
Hawaiian  Infantry;  Second  Regiment  Hawaiian  Infantry;  Third  Regiment 
Hawaiian  Infantry;  Fourth  R^;iment  Hawaiian  Infantry;  First  S^rate 
Company  Hawaiian  Infantry. 

The  authorized  sanitary  detachment  for  each  Infantry  regiment,  and  quar- 
termaster and  ordnance  departments  organized  as  prescribed  by  the  Militia 
Tables  of  Organization,  were  maintained  in  addition  to  the  above  units. 

During  the  year  much  equipment  of  all  classes  was  received  by  the  National 
Ouard  of  Hawaii  and  distributed  among  the  various  organizations.  Many 
companies  of  the  National  Guard  had  been  without  complete  equipment  for 
many  months  after  their  formation. 

In  May,  1917,  the  governor,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, Hawaiian  Department,  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  Infantry  organi- 
sations maintained  by  the  Territory  to  two  full  regiments.  It  was  decided  to 
consolidate  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Regiments  of  Infantry  into  one  regi- 
ment, to  be  designated  the  Second  Regiment,  one  battalion  of  which  was  to  be 
located  on  each  of  the  islands  of  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai.  This  consolida- 
tion was  urged  In  view  of  the  fiict  that  If  war  conditions  necessitated  the  rais- 
ing of  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  to  maximum  strength,  such  an  increase 
of  the  guard  as  consolidated  could  be  made  without  working  any  hardship  on 
Industry  and  food  production.  This  reorganisation  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Hawaii  met  with  the  approval  of  the  War  Department,  and  orders  prescribing 
the  new  organization  were  Issued,  to  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  1917-18. 

Strength,— The  actual  strength  of  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  June  90, 
1918,  and  June  80, 1917,  is  shown  In  the  following  table : 
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Armories.-— The  Territorial  legislature  of  ipi7  dealt  liberally  with  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  the  matter  of  armories,  a  total  of  $109»000  being  appropriated 
to  cover  the  cost  of  27  armories,  distributed  throughout  the  Territory  according 
to  local  needs. 

Although  the  consolidation  of  Infantry  organizations  reduced  the  number  of 
companies  throughout  the  Islands,  authority  exists  for  the  maintenance  of  de- 
tached platoons,  and  the  legislature's  provisions  for  guard  armories  will  be 
fully  utilized. 

The  legislature  of  1917  also  made  provision  for  much-needed  expansion  of 
the  Honolulu  armory,  which,  owing  to  Increases  In  the  regimental  organization, 
was  taxed  far  beyond  Its  intended  capacity. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  erection  of  armories  on  the  Fort  De  Russy 
Military  Reservation  to  accommodate  two  companies  of  National  Guard  Coast 
Artillery. 

Federal  appropriations. — ^For  the  fiscal  year  ldl^l7  the  National  Guard  of 
Hawaii  received  a  far  larger  Federal  appropriation  than  ever  before.  A  total 
of  $331,500.66  was  allotted  to  the  Territory  from  National  Guard  appropria- 
tions, but  owing  to  the  fact  that  equipment  for  new  organizations  had  to  be 
paid  for  from  this  allotment  instead  of  being  charged  against  unallotted  funds, 
as  had  been  the  custom  heretofore,  this  sum  was  by  no  means  In  excess  of  tibe 
guard's  actual  needs. 

National  Quard  status.— Vn^er  the  national-defense  act  of  June  3,  ldl6,  the 
entire  Organized  MUltla  of  Hawaii  qualified  as  National  Guard.  However, 
confiictlng  Instructions  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  new  oath  for  officers  and  en- 
listment contract  for  enlisted  men,  together  with  the  time  required  to  adjust 
this  matter  by  correspondence  beween  Honolulu  and  Washington,  resulted  In  a 
delay  of  several  months.  The  transition  from  Organized  Militia  to  National 
Guard  status  was  not  completed  in  the  case  of  some  organizations  until  the 
latter  part  of  1916.  Due  to  this  condition,  certain  companies  did  not  draw 
Federal  pay  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  change  to  National  Guard 
status  was  complete  when  finally  accomplished,  leaving  no  organizations  In  the 
National  Guard  of  Hawaii  other  than  those  recognized  as  National  Guard 
under  the  provision  of  the  defense  act. 

Field  training.— DuTing  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  the  First  Hawaiian  Infantry 
and  First  Separate  Ck>mpany  Hawaiian  Engineers  participated  with  troops  of 
the  Regular  Army  in  a  seven-day  period  of  field  training.  This  Joint  encamp- 
ment was  held  at  Red  Hill,  Oahu,  and  was  in  every  way  a  success. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  field  equipment  was  not  available,  organizations  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Hawaii,  other  than  those  above  mentioned,  were  excused  by 
the  Secretry  of  War  from  the  annual  period  of  field  training  prescribed  by  law. 

National  mohUization. — Immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Germany  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii,  acting  on  orders  from  the  Militia 
Bureau  of  the  War  Department,  prepared  for  a  general  mobilization.  Following 
the  policy  that  was  ordered  in  continental  United  States,  married  men  and 
others  with  dependent  relatives  were  discharged.  Had  the  call  or  draft  into 
Federal  service  reached  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  as  was  generally  ex- 
pected, little  difficulty  would  have  been  encountered  In  enlisting  desirable  can- 
didates to  take  the  place  of  the  married  men  so  discharged.  However,  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  War  Department  not  to  mobilize,  call,  or  draft  the 
Hawaii  Guard,  announced  after  several  months  of  uncertainty,  made  recmltliig 
extremely  difficult 

Conclusion.— In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  as  my  opinion,  based  on  careful 
observation  of  existing  local  conditions,  that  the  National  Guard  of  HawaU,  as 
reorganized,  can  be  maintained  as  an  efficient  whole.  A  general  mobilization  and 
Induction  into  the  Federal  service  would  greatly  facilitate  the  training  of  exist- 
ing units  and  would  be  to  the  best  Interests  of  all  concerned.  The  Territorial 
military  establishment  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  prove  its  worth 
In  time  of  national  need,  and  it  is  urged  that  every  effort  be  made  to  secure 
early  mobilization  for  the  entire  guard. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  Samuel  I.  Johnson, 

Brigadier  Qeneral,  N.  G.  H^  the  Adfutant  Qmmrak 
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UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL-REVENUE  SERVICa 

During  the  half  month  between  the  organization  of  Territorial 
government  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  complete  fiscal  year  the 
collections  amounted  to  $7,454.80. 

The  following  tables  show  the  statistics  in  regard  to  this  service: 

Special  tax  stampM  and  certiflcatei  of  registry  issued. 


RectlHera  of  less  than  500  barrels 

per  annum «-  6 

Wholesale  liqnor  dealers ......  56 

Retail  liquor  dealers 287 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors 12 

Retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors 6 

Brewers  of  500  barrels  or  more  per 

annum .  4 

Wholesale  dealers  In  uncolored  oleo- 
margarine   1 

Manufacturers  of  playing  cards.. —  2 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco 2 

Wholesale  dealers  in   denatured  al- 
cohol   .  1 

Manufacturers  of  cigars — . . — .  1 

Peddlers  of  tobacco 15 

Licensed  organisations  to  collect  for- 
eign income 16 

Broiers 51 

Commercial  brokers 52 

Customhouse  brokers 20 


Pawnbrokers. 
Shiptrokers. 


Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  $12.50... 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  $25 . 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  $37.50 — 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  $50 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  |75 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  $100 

Proprietor  of  public  exhibitions 

Proprietor     oz     billiard    and     pool 

rooms 

Manufacturers  of  cigars,  at  $3 

Dealers  in  tobacco 

Importers  and  manufacturers  of  nar- 
cotics  

Druggists  and  dispensaries 

Physicians,    dentists,    and    veterina- 
rians   

Bankers 


8 

7 

16 
22 

5 
86 
19 

9 
45 

260 
2 

1.802 

4 
66 

190 
86 


Total 2.  490 


Internal-revenue  receipts  and  dinbursements,  fiscal  years  1916  and  1917,  and 
17  complete  fiscal  years  since  orffanization  of  Territorial  government. 


ReoeiptB. 


1916 


1917 


1901-1917 


Collsctians  on  lists  (fines  and  penalties) 

Fennented  liquor 

Distilled  spirUs  (tax  paid) 

Cigars  ana  dgarettes 

Tobacco  and  snuir 

Special  taxes,  regular 

Special  taxes  (aa  of  Oct.  22, 1914) 

Spedal  taxes  on  narcotics 

Flaying  cards 

Documentary  stamps  (act  of  June  13, 1998). 
Documentary  stamps  (act  of  Oct.  22, 1914).. 

Proprietary  stamps  (act  of  Oct.  22, 1914) 

Proprietary  stamps 

Corporation  income  tax 

Individual  income  tax 

Wine  stamps  (act  of  Oct.  22, 1914) 

Opium  order  forms 

Bankers' special  taxes 

Capital  stock  tax 


Total 

Disbursements  (salaries,  expenses,  and  refunds) . 


Net. 


99.862.36 

60.486.00 

88.963.33 

73.64 

3,466.37 

14,376.96 

13,096.66 

347.11 

637.93 


$18,964.00 

66,066.76 

49,846.06 

94.68 

3,366.00 

18,184.84 

8,373.41 

344.01 

764.03 


47,967.33 
1,086.10 


16,613.58 
138.75 


341,088.37 

112,144.96 

46,535.18 

23.40 

6,447.37 


909,818.58 
868,880.70 
81,381.84 
30.80 
3,336.34 
60,731.13 


$100,119.33 

897,006.39 

430,213.67 

13,060.78 

45,306.13 

390,137.43 

85,386.96 

717.70 

13,738.02 

68,0(3.60 

92,804.86 

4,988.80 

11,367.84 

3,140,977.48 

566,009.31 

114,485.06 

100.80 

9,773.61 

50,731.13 


094,187.86 
17,499.66 


1,634,676.88 
18,863.87 


4,373,133.43 
234, 136.97 


676,638.30 


1,515,813.01 


4,149,006.46 


UNITED  STATES  CLIMATOLOOICAL  SERVICE. 

The  routine  station  work  of  taking  observations  and  rendering 
reports  was  carried  on  without  interruption.  A  number  of  new 
projects  were  started  during  the  year,  ana  plans  are  now  under  con- 
sideration for  a  further  extension  of  the  meteorological  service  in 
Hawaii. 

On  September  11,  1916,  a  cooperative  weather  service  was  inau- 
gurated by  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  United  States  Navy  whereby 
ships  at  sea  are  furnished  with  Honolulu  weather  observations  four 
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times  each  day.  The  Weather  Bureau  takes  observations  at  8  a.  m. . 
noon,  4  p.  m.,  and  8  p.  m.,  and  forwards  them  to  the  United  States 
naval  station  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu.  The  wireless  operator  at  that 
place  sends  them  broadcast  over  the  seas  by  the  Gk>vemment's  pow- 
erful radio  set.  Ships  carrying  wireless  outfits  are  thus  informed 
of  the  kind  of  weather  to  be  expected  in  and  around  Hcmolulu  every 
four  hours  during  the  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1916  an  Annual  Meteorological  Summary, 
with  comparative  data  for  Honolulu,  was  published.  One  thousand 
copies  wereprinted  for  distribution  to  parties  interested  in  Honolulu 
weather.  Tnese  contain  not  only  meteorological  data  for  the  year 
in  detail  but  also  monthlv  and  annual  temperatures  and  precipitation 
for  Honolulu  from  the  beginning  of  official  observations  up  to  the 
current  vear,  and  extremes  of  temperature,  wind,  and  precipitation 
during  the  period  of  observations.  This  is  the  first  publication  of  its 
kind  pertaining  to  the  Honolulu  station. 

An  article  entitled  ^^  Honolulu  Weather,"  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions, was  prepared  and  published  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Paradise  of  the  Pacific  Magazine  and  copies  of  meteorological  data 
were  furnished  several  applicants  for  publication  in  local  pamphlets 
and  periodicals. 

The  average  daily  temperature,  average  daily  rainfall,  and  aver* 
ago  daily  air  pressure  for  Honolulu  were  computed  from  observa- 
tions made  at  the  bureau's  present  location,  and  precipitation  nor- 
mals for  over  160  substations  in  the  section  were  completed. 

An  accfimulation  of  several  himdred  copies  of  foreign  meteoro- 
logical reports,  many  of  them  in  foreign  languages,  were  sent  to 
the  librarian  or  the  uoUege  of  Hawaii,  where  they  will  be  catalogued 
and  placed  on  file  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

A  special  meteorological  station  was  established  at  Midway  Island, 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  May  1,  1917.  Daily  observations  of  air  pressure, 
temperature,  precipitation,  wind  direction  and  velocity,  and  state 
of  weather  are  made  each  evening  at  8  o'clock,  Honolulu  time.  Re- 
ports are  cabled  to  the  local  office  and  added  to  the  regular  daily 
weather  reports  for  Honolulu  and  sent  to  the  mainland  each  evenins. 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Butler,  an  employee  of  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cabfe 
Co^  was  employed  as  special  meteorological  observer  at  Midwav. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  manager  of  the  Moana  Hotel 
twice-daily  observations  of  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  water  at 
Waikiki  Beach  were  begun  on  June  1,  1917.  A  special  water  ther- 
mometer was  furnished  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  an  employee  of 
the  hotel  instructed  to  take  the  observations.  The  thermometer 
readings  will  be  posted  on  a  bulletin  board  at  the  beach,  and  they 
will  also  be  summarized  aiid  published  in  the  Hawaii  section  reports. 

Several  vessels  were  visited  during  the  year  in  connection  with 
marine  observations,  and  a  large  number  of  barometers  and  ther- 
mometers werei  tested  and  regulated  for  mariners  and  others. 

Eighteen  cooperative  stations  were  established  during  the  year 
and  three  were  discontinued.  At  the  greater  number  of  the  stations 
recently  established,  rainfall  records  only  are  made,  and  in  most 
instances  private  gauges  are  in  use.  The  total  number  of  coopera- 
tive stations  in  operation  on  June  30,  1917,  was  150,  distributed  as 
follows:  Hawaii,  47;  Kauai,  27;  Lanai,  1;  Maui,  33;  Molokai,  2; 
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Oahu,  40.  All  of  the  foreffoisg  report  rainfall,  and  the  numbers 
supplied  with  Goyemment  thermometers  for  reporting  temperatures 
are:  Hawaii,  17;  Kauai,  6;  Lanai,  1 ;  Maui,  10;  Molokai,  2;  Oahu,  14. 

In  addition  to  rendering  monthly  reports,  89  of  the  cooperative 
observers  act  as  weather  and  crop  correspondents  and  each  week  for- 
ward a  postal-card  report  containing  data  and  information  for  use 
in  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Croj)  Bulletins.  Twenty  of  these  corre- 
spondents are  located  on  Hawaii,  6  on  Kauai,  4  on  Maui,  and  9 
on  Oahu.  The  observers  at  the  United  States  experiment  stations 
at  Glenwood,  Hawaii,'  and  Haiku,  Maui,  were  enlisted  in  this  service 
during  the  year,  and  their  reports  are  comprehensive  and  valuable. 

The  special  wind-recording  station  at  the  United  States  experiment 
station  near  Haiku,  Maui,  was  continued  throughout  the  year,  but  the 
superintendent  has  not  yet  furnished  a  report  on  the  project.  An- 
other wind-recording  station,  similar  to  the  one  at  Haiku,  was  estab- 
lished during  the  year  at  the  Hawi  Mill  &  Plantation  Co.,  Hawi,' 
Hawaii.  These  stations,  with  the  one  at  Honolulu,  furnish  data  on 
wind  direction  and  velocity  for  three  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
group,  and  will  afford  valuable  material  for  the  study  of  the  effects 
of  strong  winds  on  crop  development 

Maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  were  loaned  to  the  division 
of  hydroffraphy  for  exposure  at  a  high  elevation  in  the  Territorial 
park  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  Data  are  desired  oonoeniing  the  highest 
and  lowest  temperatures  in  the  park  to  determine  its  fitness  as  a  pub- 
lic camping  ground. 

Reports  were  obtained  each  month  from  the  new  cooperative 
meteorological  station  at  the  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  Kula,  Maui, 
elevation  8,004  feet.  Full  cooperative  stations  were  established  at 
Kipahulu,  Maui,  and  at  Kahana,  on  windward  Oahu,  and  data  for 
those  places  are  now  ]published  in  the  Hawaii  section  reports.^ 

All  cooperative  stations  on  the  islands  of  Maui  and  Molokai  were 
inspected  during  the  year,  and  six  on  the  island  of  Oahu  were 
visited. 

Weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  climatological  reports  were  pub- 
lished regularly,  and  in  the  same  form  as  at  the  close  of  last  nscal 
year. 

Very  respectfully,  Lucius  E.  Pinkham, 

Ooifemor  of  HawaiL 

The  Sbgbrast  of  thb  Ijsnxaiaau 
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Territorial  OfficialB, 

BXBO  UTl  Vfi. 


li.  E.  Plnkfaam,  govemor. 

0.  P.  laukea.  secretary. 

1.  M.  Stainback,  attorney  generaL 
G.  J.  McCarthy,  treasurer. 

B.   G.    Rivenburgh,    commissioner   of 

public  lands. 
0.  R.  Forbes,  superintendent  of  public 

works. 


H.  W.  Kinney,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

M.  G.  K.  Hopkins,  auditor. 

W.  B.  Wall,  surveyor. 

W.  P.  Jarrett,  high  sheriff. 

Will  Wayne,  private  secretary  to  gOT- 
emorl 


DELEGATE  TO  CONGRESS. 

J.  K.  Kalanianaole. 

JT7DICIAL. 


A.  G.  M.  Robertson,  chief  justice  su- 
preme court. 

J.  L.  Coke,  associate  justice,  supreme 
court. 

R.  P.  Quarles,  associate  justice,  su- 
preme court. 

0.  W.  Ashford,  first  judge,  first  circuit. 

S.  B.  Kemp,  second  judge,  first  circuit 

W.  H.  Heen,  third  judge,  first  circuit 


W.   S.   Edings,  judge  second  circuit 

Wailuku,  Maui. 
J.  W.  Thompson,  judge  third  drcoit 

Kailua,  Hawaii. 
O.  Q.  Quinn,  judge  fourth  circuit  Hllo, 

Hawaii. 
L.  A.  Dickey,  judge  fifth  circuit  LUraa, 

Kauai. 


IJBOISLATIVB. 

Senate.— C.  F.  Chlllingworth  (president),  A.  L.  Castle,  B.  W.  Quinn,  S.  P. 
Correa,  R.  W.  Shingle,  M.  C.  Pacheco,  R.  H.  Makekau,  S.  L.  Desha,  Robert  Hind, 
G.  P.  Kamauoha,  H.  A.  Baldwin,  W.  T.  Robinson,  G.  P.  Ckx)ke,  J.  H.  Coney,  M.  A. 
Mikaele. 

Eouse. — ^H.  L.  Holstein  (speaker),  C.  H.  Cooke,  L.  Andrews,  J.  K.  Jarrett 
C.  N.  Marquez,  T.  H.  Petrie,  G.  P.  Wilder,  R.  Ahuna,  E.  K.  Fernandez,  Joseph 
Kalana,  D.  M.  Kupihea,  W.  E.  Miles,  W.  F.  Mossman,  H.  L.  Kawewehi,  E.  da 
Silva,  N.  K.  Lyman,  B.  H.  Kelekollo,  J.  Leal,  E.  K.  Kaaua,  G.  K.  Kawaha,  A.  Fl 
Tavares,  E.  Waiaholo,  J.  Brown,  jr.,  L.  L.  Joseph,  M.  G.  Paschoal,  J.  J.  Walsh, 
J  K.  Lota,  J.  K.  Kula,  C.  H.  Wilcox,  J.  de  C.  Jerves. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


BOABD  OF  AG]IICXn.TnBX  ANU  FOBESTBT. 

Arthur  H.  Rice  (president),  J.  M.  Dowsett  W.  M.  GifTard,  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson, 
H.  M.  von  Holt 

BOABDS  OF  AFPBAI8EBS. 


Oafci*.— J.  E.  0*0)nnor,  F.  E.  Steere,  J,  Milton. 
Eau>aU.—K,  N.  Holmes,  D.  K.  Ewaliko,  M.  de  F.  Spinola. 
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00MMI88I0NEB8  OF  BOtTNDABIBB. 

Fir9t  and  $eoon4  fudicial  circuits,—^,  D.  Monsarrat. 
Third  fudicUa  oirouit.—J.  A.  Matthewman. 
Fourth  fudicial  oircuii.—W.  H.  Smith. 
Fifth  fudicial  circuit— L.  A.  Dickey. 

CIVIL  8XBVICB  COMMISSION  FOB  THX  CLASSIFIED  SERVICB  OF  THV  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

F.  F.  Hcdemann,  W.  C.  McGonagle,  W.  Wolters. 

BOABD  OF  BBGENTS  OF  THX  COLLEGE  OF  HA  WAIL 

W.  R.  Farrington  (chairman),  F.  L.  Waldron,  Birs.  J.  R.  Ashford,  A.  Gartlej, 
C.  R.  Hemenway 

00MMI8SI0NKB8   OF   DEEDS. 

OaM/orr»lo.— T.  W.  Hobron. 
Ptftifwylt-anto.— Louis  Karstaedt 

BOABD  OF  DENTAL  KZAMINEBS. 

O.  B.  High,  M.  B.  Grossman,  O.  B.  WalL 

INSPBCTOBS  OF  ELECTION. 

First  representative  district.— J.  D.  CoUlns  (chairman),  J.  K.  Keohi,  G. 
Spencer. 

Second  representative  district. — Q.  P.  Green  (chairman),  K.  Alika,  G.  L. 
Bertleman,  R.  Knhalioumi,  J.  Keawehawaii. 

Third  rejn-esefitative  district. — ^M.  Waiwaiole  (chairman). 

Fourth  representative  district. — 0.  K.  Wong  (chairman),  C.  L.  Roberts. 

Fifth  representative  district. — J.  Kanoho,  B.  J.  Gnerrero,  Daniel  Kama,  A. 
Kahaawinui,  J.  P.  Kekoa,  J.  K.  Keliikoa,  D.  P.  McGregor,  G.  K.  Poepoe. 

Siwth  representative  district. — J.  K.  Farley,  P.  H.  Rice. 

COMMISSIONEBS  OF  FENCES. 

Oahu.—¥lw&  and  Wainnae,  O.  A.  Brown,  E.  O.  White;  Waialna,  W.  B 
Thomas,  R.  Kinney ;  Honolulu,  J.  Markham,  N.  B.  Gedge. 

Eawaii.South  Kona,  L.  P.  Lincoln,  B.  K.  Kaaua,  A.  Hnile;  Kau,  J.  X. 
Nakai,  G.  J.  Becker.  George  Campbell ;  North  Kona,  A.  S.  Wall,  T.  Silva,  J. 
Knelemakule;  Puna,  G.  D.  Supe,  H.  J.  Lyman. 

i/aiii— Mnknwno,  E.  H.  Brown,  G.  S.  Goodness,  H.  Howell;  Molokai,  H.  R. 
Hitchcock.  J.  G.  Munro.  S.  Fuller. 

FOOD    COMMISSION. 

J.  D.  Dole  (chairman),  F.  E.  Blake,  0.  G.  Bockus,  R.  Iv^rs,  A.  W.  Neely,  J. 
Waterhouse. 

COMMISSION  ON  GAME  AND  FI6HXBIE8. 

OaAu.— H.  Goodlnp  Field,  A.  H.  Rice. 
Hawaii.— 'G.  J.  Itkhnrdson. 
Kauai.— C.  A.  KIco. 
Maui.— v.  T.  Fleming. 

BOARD   OF   HARBOB   COMlflSSIONEBS. 

C.  R.  Forbes  (chairman  ex  officio),  (X  J.  McCarthy,  N.  Watkins,  J.  Wakefield. 
W.  H.  McClellan. 

BOABD   OF    HEALTH. 

J.  S.  B.  Pratt  (pre^dent).  L  M.  Stainback  (ex  officio),  Q.  P.  Denison,  H.  F. 
Wichman,  W.  C.  Hobdy,  J.  Markham,  G.  J.  Waller. 
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BOABD  OV  niMIOBATION,  I.ABOB,  ASID  8TATIBTIC8. 

B.  H.  Wodehouse  (president),  F.  L.  Waldron,  R.  lyers,  A.  L.  0.  Atkinson, 
M  M.  Johnson ;  R.  A.  Keams,  commissioner  of  inmiigration. 

HVDUSTBIAL  AGCUHBNT  BOABDS. 

Honoliilii.— A.  J.  Campbell  (chairman),  F.  O.  Boyer,  A.  J.  Wirts,  F.  B.  Steere. 
R  B.  Booth. 

HatoaiL^H,  B.  Elliot  (chairman),  D.  Ewaliko,  B.  K.  Baird,  H.  A.  Tmslow, 
James  Webster. 

Kauai, — L.  D.  Tlmmons  (chairman),  B.  B.  Mahlum,  H.  H.  Brodle,  J.  H. 
Moragne,  J.  M.  Lydgate. 

Maui,—W,  J.  Cooper  (secretary),  G.  Freeland,  W.  A.  McKay,  O.  Weight, 
W.  H.  Field. 

BOABD  OF  mnUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 

C.  B.  Cooper  (chairman),  Rev.  V.  Franckx,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Macfarlane,  Mrs.  R 
Klebahn,  C.  G.  Heiser,  Jr.,  Judge  W.  H.  Heen  (ex  officio).  Miss  B.  B.  Taylor. 

COMMISSIONEBS  OF  INSAIYrTT. 

Dr.  G.  Herbert,  Dr.  L.  J.  Warren,  Dr.  C.  B.  Cooper. 

BOABD  OF  COMMISSIONEBS  FOB  LAHAINALUNA   SCHOOL. 

D.  C.  Lindsay  (chairman  ex  officio),  H.  McCubbln,  W.  D.  Baldwin,  C.  0. 
Crowell. 

TBUSTEES  OF  THE  LIBRABY  OF  HAW  AH. 

C.  H.  Atherton  (president),  A.  Gartley,  Mrs.  E.  C.  McCandless,  W.  D.  Wester- 
velt,  F.  E.  Blake,  J.  R.  Gait,  Rev.  H.  B.  Restarlck. 

BOABDS  OF  LICENSE  COMMISSIONEBS. 

Honolulu.— n.  A.  Cooke,  J.  O.  Carter,  C.  A.  Long,  L.  M.  Vetleson,  F.  D. 
Lowrey. 

Hawaiu—T,  C.  White,  R.  T.  Guard,  J.  D.  Baston,  S.  P.  Woods,  J.  T.  Molr. 

Maui.^D.  C.  Lindsay,  C.  D.  Lufkin,  T.  B.  Lyons,  D.  H.  Case,  W.  F.  Kaae. 

Kauai,— J,  R.  Myers,  B.  D.  Baldwin,  W.  D.  McBryde,  G.  N.  Wilcox.  W.  H. 
Rice,  sr. 

LOAN    FUND    COMMISSIONS. 

Oahu. — C.  R.  Forbes  (chairman  ex  officio),  John  C.  Lane  (ex  officio),  A.  D. 
Castro,  E.  G.  Dulsenberg,  Lester  Petrle. 

Hawaii.— C,  R.  Forbes  (chairman  ex  officio),  P.  W.  P.  Bluett,  F.  R.  Green- 
well,  O.  L.  Sorenson. 

Maui.—C,  R.  Forbes  (chairman  ex  officio),  Patrick  Cockett.  R.  A.  Wads- 
worth,  W.  F.  ^ogue, 

Kauai.— C.  R.  Forbes  (chairman  ex  officio),  H.  D.  Wlshard,  A.  Menefoglio, 
F.  Gay,  W.  D.  McBryde. 

DISTBICT  MAGISTBATS8. 

Oahu. — Honolulu,  Harry  Irwin,  A.  D.  Lamach;  Ewa,  S.  Hookano;.Koolauloa, 
L.  B.  Nainoa;  Walalua,  E.  Hore,  W.  S.  Wond ;"  Koolaupoko,  E.  P.  Alkue,  H.  O. 
Adams;  Walanae,  B.  P.  Zablau. 

Hawaii.— South  Kona,  R.  Makahalupa;  South  Hilo,  D.  E.  Metzger,  W.  EL 
Smith;  North  Kohala,  R.  H.  Atkins;  North  Kona,  D.  K.  Baker;  Puna,  J.  S. 
Ferry,  S.  H.  Haaheo;  Kau,  W.  H.  Hayselden;  South  Kohala,  H.  C.  Davis; 
North  Hllo,  T.  E.  M.  Osorlo ;  Hamakua,  Henry  Hall,  M.  S.  Botelho. 

JTottai.— Lihue,  J.  L.  Hjorth,  J.  H.  Kaiwi;  Walmea,  C.  B.  Hofgaard,  J.  K. 
KapuDlai;  Kawalhau,  R.  Puuki;  Hanalei,  W.  Huddy;  Koloa,  D.  K.  Kapahee, 
Rev.  S.  K.  Kaulili. 

ifotti.— Makawao,  J.  G.  Anjo,  G.  K.  Kunukau;  Hana,  H.  E.  Palakiko.  G.  P. 
Kaulmakaole;  Lahaina,  P.  Pali,  C.  B.  Ck>ckett;  Wailuku,  W.  A.  McKay,  H.  C. 
Mossman,  Molokai,  O.  C.  Conradt;  Kalawao,  J.  B.  Conradt,  J.  D.  McVeigh. 
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BOABD  Of  MSDIGAL  EZAMIinEBS. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Bens,  Dr.  G.  A.  Batten,  Dr.  J.  T.  McDonald. 

NAVAL  MHJTIA  BOABD. 

S.  W.  Tay,  O.  T.  Wilder,  0.  D.  Bishop,  D.  Kalauokalanl,  Jr. 

BOABD   or   BXAICIRBBB    IN    OPTOICETBT. 

A.  N.  Sanford,  W.  I.  Seymour,  W.  H.  HIIL 

BOABD  or  PHABlCAOr. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Hedemann,  A.  X  Oisnoox,  H.  H.  Morehead. 

B0ABD8  or  PBI80N  IPSPBGT0B8. 

Fir^t  fudidal  eircuit—J.  W.  Waldron,  B.  H.  Wodehonse,  J.  M.  Dowsett 
Second  judicUU  oircnil.— George  Freeland,  William  Hennlng,  J.  Garcia. 
Third  fudioUa  eircfUt—Ij.  8.  Anngst,  S.  P.  Woods,  Julian  Monsarrat 
Fourth  judioM  oircttl^.— George  Cool,  WUUam  Weight,  G.  E.  Wright 
Fifth  iMdidai  okv9iit.'-J.  M.  I4ydgate,  A.  S.  Wilcox,  H.  Wolters. 

HAWAnAN    nOMOnON    GOMICITTEB. 

Hawaii,  G.  H.  Yican ;  Oahn,  G.  H.  Angus ;  Maul,  W.  O.  Aikoi ;  Kauai,  W.  G. 
Rioe. 

BOABD  or  COlCinSSIONEBS  OT  PUBUO  ABGHIYBS. 

O.  I.  laukea  (chairman  ex  of&da),  M.  M.  Scott,  A.  G.  M.  Robertson;  R.  O. 
I4ydecker  (librarian). 

BOABD  or  C»1C1CIS6I0NKB8  Or  FUBUC  INSTBUCnOlEV. 

Honolulu,  L.  G.  Blackman,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Richards;  Hawaii,  (Bast)  W.  H. 
Smith,  (West)  Mrs.  B.  D.  Maguire;  Maui,  D.  O.  Lindsay;  Kauai»  B.  A. 
Knudsen. 

BOABD  or  FUBUO  LANDS. 

J.  W.  Waldron,  W.  H.  C.  Oampbell,  W.  0  Wilder,  B.  Oartwright,  J.  F.  Brown, 
O.  A.  Rica 

PUBUO  UTILITUES  C»1CMIS8I0N. 

W.  T.  Garden  (chairman),  A.  J.  Glgnoux,  W.  P.  Thomas. 

BOABDS  or  BBQISTBATION. 

Firi$  repreBentoHve  district.-^.  D.  Baston  (chairman),  S.  W.  A.  Ka1elho4^ 
J.  Vlerra. 

Second  retn-eeentative  di9trict.S.  P.  Woods  (chairman),  A.  G.  Patten,  B. 
Aplki. 

Third  repretentative  district. —T,  Holt,  D.  Clark,  J.  D.  Morton. 

Fourth  and  fifth  representative  districts. — S.  F.  C^ilUngworth  (chairman), 
A.  V.  (3ear,  W.  W.  Buckle. 

Simth  representative  district^-W.  N.  Stewart  (chairman),  H.  Punl,  J.  H.  EL 
KaiwL 

BOABD  or  BBQISTBATION  Or  NUBSINQ. 

Dr.  J.  R  Judd,  Dr.  G.  A.  Batten,  Miss  J.  M.  Dewar,  Miss  Mary  Johnson. 

TAX-AFPBAL  C»T7BT8. 

First  fudidai  dromU.-^.  Milton,  F.  F.  Fernandez,  S.  S.  Faxson. 
Second  judicial  oircutt—W.  H.  Field,  0.  D.  Lufkin,  George  Weight 
Third  judicial  eircuit.—W.  P.  McDougall,  G.  P.  TuUoch,  P.  W.  P.  Bluett 
Fourth  judicial  eirouit.-^.  D.  Baston,  W.  J.  Stone,  R.  T.  Guard. 
Fifth  judicial  oiroMit— B.  H.  Broadbent,  a  S.  Dole,  J.  H.  Moragneu 
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BOABD  OF  TinBINABT  ■XAMINUIS. 

Dr.  y.  A.  Norgaard,  Dr.  H.  B.  Billot,  Dr.  W.  T.  Monsarrat. 

Federal  Officials. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPABTMENT. 

Inspector,  T.  J.  Flavin;  postmaster,  D.  H.  MacAdam ;  assistant  postmaster* 
W.  C.  Petersen. 

TREABTTRT  DEPARTMENT. 

CiutoTM  diviHon. — Collector,  M.  A.  Franklin;  special  deputy  collector,  R. 
Sharp. 

Internal-Revenue  Service. — (Collector,  J.  F.  Haley;  chief  deputy  collector, 
R.  S.  Johnstone. 

PubUo  Health  Service. — Surgeon,  F.  E.  Trotter;  leprosy  investigation  sur- 
geon, D.  H.  Gurrie. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICULTUBE. 

HawoH  Experiment  Station. — ^Agronomist  in  charge,  J.  M.  Westgate. 
Weather  BKreow.-— Meteorologist  in  charge,  A.  M.  Hamrick. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Immigration  £ferv<oe.— Inspector  in  charge,  R.  L.  Halsey. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

Lighthouse  Service. — Inspector  nineteenth  lighthouse  district,  A.  B.  Arled^ 

GEOLOGICAL  SXTRVET. 
G.  K.  Larrison,  district  engineer  In  charge  Hawaii  district 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JT7STICE. 

United  States  district  court.— J.  B.  Poindezter,  H.  W.  Vaughan,  Judges;  S.  0. 
Hnber,  district  attorney ;  J.  J.  Smlddy,  marshal ;  A.  B.  Harris,  clerk. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  HAWAH. 

Gov.  Ludus  B.  Pinkham,  commander  in  chief. 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  I.  Johnson^  commanding  general  and  the  adjutant  general. 

FIBST  HAWAIIAN  BBIOAOB. 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  I.  Johnson. 

MaJ.  Will  Wayne,  adjutant  general,  brigade  adjutant 

Staff  corps  and  deparfmetitt.— MaJ.  Lawrence  W.  Redington,  adjutant  gen- 
eral ;  MaJ.  Ingram  M.  Stalnback,  Judge  advocate  general ;  chief  quartermaster, 
MaJ.  John  W.  Short  quartermaster  corps ;  chief  ordnance  officer,  MaJ.  Joaquim 
M.  Camara,  ordnance  department;  quartermaster  corps,  MaJ.  James  D. 
Doughcarty;  Capts.  Henry  van  Gieson,  Charles  R.  Bostwlck;  chief  surgeon, 
MaJ.  Charles  B.  Cooper ;  First  Lieut  Wah  Lam,  dental  corps. 

Medical  corps. — ^Majs.  Harvey  L.  Ross,  Frank  A.  St.  Sure,  Lawrence  L.  Pat- 
terson ;  First  Lleuts.  William  T.  Dunn,  A.  H.  Waterhouse,  Albert  T.  Roll,  Also- 
berry  K.  Hanchett. 

Signal  corps.-^-Ohpt  Roy  L.  Noggle ;  First  Lleuts.  Jay  C.  Ramey,  Frederick 
C.  Moora 

CtftHilry.— First  lieut.  Olaf  L.  Sorenson ;  Second  Lieut.  Samuel  K.  Parker. 

Corps  of  engineers.-^Csipt.  John  W.  Caldwell ;  First  lient  Wilbur  C.  Wood- 
ward; Secoiid  Lieut  M.  H.  Webb.  -^  j 
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FIBST  BBQIiaOVT  HAWAIIAN  INFAITTBT,  NATIONAL  OUABD. 

Col.  William  R.  Riley. 
Lieut.  Ck)l.  GustaTe  Rose. 

Majori, — ^Merle  M.  Johnson,  Arthur  W.  Neely,  Charles  M.  Coster. 

Captains.—Henrj  P.  O'Sulllvan,  Walter  V.  Kolb,  Valentin  H.  Franckx,  Samu^ 
H.  Ware.  Frank  J.  Dougherty,  Ching  K.  Amona,  John  McCandless,  Louis  K. 
Ka-ne,  Luther  A.  K.  Evans,  Sherwood  M.  Lowrey,  Lewis  B.  Reeves,  Lawrence 
M.  Judd,  H.  Stuart  Johnson,  John  Hilo,  William  O.  Allen,  Charles  N.  Arnold. 
Lewis  J.  Ronton,  William  A.  Kinney,  Harold  Dyson. 

First  lieutenants. — Lono  McCallum,  Robert  H.  Lowrle,  Alexander  May,  Philip 
Sing,  Harold  Godfrey,  Fred  K.  Ellis,  Edward  D.  Chung,  Frank  E.  Midkiff. 
Lewis  E.  Haehnlen,  Herbert  B.  Wescott,  Thomas  C.  P.  Boylan,  Manuel  Moses. 
George  W.  Baker,  Robert  D.  King,  Robert  E.  White,  Walter  S.  Witte,  George  B. 
Newman,  Lewis  W.  Howard,  Henry  B.  Dyson. 

Second  lieutenants, — George  K.  Moore,  Thomas  J.  fe.  Evans,  James  Ho  Yap, 
David  L.  Maickaye,  Frank  K.  Kalua,  Richard  N.  Benny,  Carl  A.  Vickery,  Harry 
Kauhane,  Richard  D.  Lane.  William  J.  Gimbel,  Walter  S.  Rycroft,  William  L. 
Warren,  Ditvid  L.  Desha,  Albert  B.  Clark,  William  S.  R.  De  La  Nux,  Edmond  B. 
Devoy,  Raymond  Elliott,  Fred  W.  Carter,  jr. 

SBCOND  BEOIMBNT  HAWAIIAN   INFANTRY,  NATIONAL  GUABD. 

(Island  Of  Hawaii.) 

Lieut  Col.  Harry  H.  Morehead. 
MaJ.  Donald  S.  Bowman. 

Captains.— George  L.  Desha,  Samuel  P.  Woods,  Allan  R.  L.  Rowatt,  Jdba*  8. 
Rickard,  George  Laughton,  George  H.  Washburn,  Robert  M.  Lindsay,  A.  L. 
Moses. 

First  lieutenants,— J&mes  L.  K.  Cushingham,  O.  O.  Hanson,  Alfred  Patten. 
H<  Lawrence  White,  E.  N.  Deyo,  Arthur  J.  StiUman,  Julian  Yates. 

Second  lieutenants. — ^Edward  A.  Campbell,  Charles  B.  Makauui.  Albert  P. 
Christian,  Andrew  T.  Spalding,  E.  K.  Kanehailua,  W.  H.  Hill. 

(Island  of  Maui.) 
MaJ.  W.  Huffman  Young. 
CapfaitM.— Henry  P.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Frank  A.  Lufkin,  William  K.  Kaluakini, 
Arthur  O.  Betfs. 

First  lieutenants.— John  W.  Kanaeoholo,  William  S.  Chllllngworth.  WUliam 
K.  Scholts,  Gus  J.  Bechart,  S.  T.  Mookinl,  Edward  E.  Blanchard. 
Second  {{eufenan^— Ralph  B.  Walker,  J.  H.  Waiwaiole,  Foster  Robinson. 

(Island  of  Kauai.) 
MaJ.  Ernest  W.  Kopke. 

Captain^.— Richard  N.  Oliver,  Henry  R.  Smythe,  Albert  Horner,  Jr.,  Frank 
Cox. 

First  lieutenant.—WilWam  Walaleale,  Theodore  B.  Buch,  Henry  Sheldon,  Jr., 
James  M.  Spaulding,  William  H.  Wright,  C.  D.  Edmondson. 

Second  lieutenants,— Fred  Pattersun,  M.  Riddell,  G.  A.  Hofgaard,  Arvin 
A.  Whelan. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Hawaiian  Department,— Ool.  Lucien  G.  Berry,  Field  Artillery,  commanding: 
Capt.  H.  C.  Merriam,  acting  chief  of  staff;  CJol.  J.  H.  McRae,  department 
adjutant;  MaJ.  L.  W.  Redlngton,  National  Guard  of  Hawaii,  assistant  to  de- 
partment adjutant;  Ueut.  Col.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Ck>ast  Artillery  Corpa 
in  charge  of  office  of  department  inspector;  MaJ.  J.  A.  Gallogly,  department 
Judge  advocate;  Lieut  Ck)l.  R.  McA.  Schofield,  department  quartermaster; 
(^l.  R.  G.  Ebert,  department  sureeon;  Col.  R.  R.  Raymond,  department 
engineer ;  MaJ.  C.  G.  Mettler,  department  ordnance  officer ;  MaJ.  J.  B.  Douglas, 
department  signal  officer;  First  Lieut.  H.  F.  Loomls,  in  charge  of  enlisted 
casuals;  Capt  R.  H.  Duenner,  attending  surgeon;  Capt  J.  M.  Riggs,  assisunt 
to  department  quartermaster;  Capt.  F.  B.  Buckley,  assistant  to  department 
quartermaster ;  Capt.  C.  H.  Bonesteel,  officer  in  charge  of  militia  aflaira. 
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First  HawaUan  Brigaae,—Coh  L.  M.  Brett,  Fourth  GaTalry,  commanding; 
Maj.  I.  A.  Ck>rrell,  adjutant 

Department  hospital, — Col.  F.  R.  Keefer,  Medical  Oorps,  commanding. 

Schofleld  Barracks. — Col.  L.  M.  Brett,  Fourth  Cavalry,  commanding. 

Fort  Shatter, — MaJ.  F.  G.  Bolles,  Second  Infantry,  commanding. 

Coast  defenses  of  Oahu, — Col.  A.,M.  Hunter,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  com- 
manding. 

NAYAIi  DEPARTMENT. 

Naval  station,  Pearl  Harbor. — Capt.  George  R.  Clark,  commanding ;  Pay  Clerk 
C.  F.  House,  aid  to  commandant ;  district  communication  superintendent,  Lieut 
J.  M.  Ashley;  engineer  officer,  Assistant  Engineer  R.  E.  Carney;  construction 
officer,  Assistant  Naval  Constructor  E.  L.  Kempton ;  surgeon,  William  Seaman ; 
assistant  surgeons,  T.  C.  Anderson  and  D.  Corey ;  supply  officer,  Paymaster  W.  T. 
Gray ;  assistant  supply  officer,  Assistant  Paymaster  C.  H.  Breyer ;  pay  officer  of 
yard  and  U.  S.  S.  Alert,  Paymaster  George  P.  Dyer ;  assistant  to  pay  officer,  As- 
sistant Paymaster  O.  J.  Phillips;  public  works  officer,  Civil  Engineer  C.  W. 
Parks ;  assistant  to  public  works  officer.  Assistant  Civil  Engineer  R.  L.  Martin ; 
assistant  to  captain  of  the  yard.  Ensign  J.  H.  MacDonald ;  radio  officer.  Ensign 

A.  Prastka ;  in  charge  of  coaling  plant.  Ensign  F.  R.  Kalde ;  pharmacist,  T.  B. 
Weaver;  commanding  officer  U.  S.  S.  Navajo,  Ensign  E.  R.  Pelrcey;  acting 
boatswain  U.  S.  S.  Navajo,  Louis  Rassler. 

United  States  Marine  Corps,  Marine  Barracks. — Commanding  officer,  MaJ. 
T.  M.  Clinton ;  Second  Lieut.  W.  G.  Gunn,  Second  Lieut.  E.  S.  Tuttle. 

Officers  of  submarine  force,  fourteenth  naval  district. — Commanding  division 
and  K-4,  Lieut.  J.  P.  Olding ;  commanding  KS,  Lieut.  N.  L.  Kirk ;  commanding 
U.  S.  S.  Alert,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Thom ;  commanding  K-l,  Lieut  H.  D.  Bode ;  com- 
manding K-8,  Lieut.  Edward  J.  O'Keefe ;  navigator  K-S,  Ensign  T.  M.  Vinson ; 
force  torpedo  officer,  Ensign  L.  O.  Alford;  medical  officer,  Alert,  Asst  Surg. 

B.  P.  Davis ;  pay  clerk,  Alert  and  submarine  force,  Pay  Clerk  W.  H.  Abbey. 
Retired  officers,  United  States  Navy  and  National  Naval  Volunteers. — Naval 

censor.  Commodore  D.  H.  Mahan;  assistant  to  accounting  officer,  communica- 
tions, pay  clerk,  J.  W.  Caum;  censorship  duties,  Lieut  Commander  W.  H. 
Stroud ;  In  charge  naval  communication  office,  Honolulu,  Ensign  L.  W.  Branch ; 
accounting  officer,   naval  communication   office.   Passed  Assistant  Paymaster 

C.  D.  Bishop. 

Naval  Reserve  Officers  on  active  duty  in  fourteenth  naval  district. — Special 
duty  in  Honolulu,  Lieut.  William  Todd ;  assistant  to  engineer  officer,  Machinist 
George  H.  Paul ;  in  charge  Kahuku  naval  radio  station.  Gunner  G.  S.  Philbrick ; 
engineer  department,  naval  radio  station,  Kahuku,  Machinist  G.  A.  Stepp; 
operating  department  naval  radio  station,  Kahuku,  Pay  Clerk  W.  R.  Gompf ; 
assistant  to  accounting  officer,  fourteenth  naval  district.  Pay  Clerk  W.  A.  An- 
derson; censorship  duty,  Lieut  J.  F.  Bowes,  Lieut  F.  G.  W.  Cooper;  assistant 
censor,  Lieut.  Frank  E.  Ferris ;  dentist,  Dental  Surg.  A.  E.  Nichols. 

Note — Owing  to  the  numerous  changes  during  the  past  several  months,  the 
roster  of  officers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  National  Guard  of  Hawaii,  is  given 
as  of  September  1,  1917. 
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